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PREFACE. 


A German writer lias remarked that, No man exlubita 
his own charaoter so effectually as when engaged in 
pourtraylng that of another.” The justice of this obser- 
\ anon is not uufrcquently exemplified in the Biographies 
written by Vasari; and how charming is the character 
(if himself thus unconsciously revealed ! It is always 
pleasant to find that an autlior who has obtained your 
attention, is deserving also of your esteem ; a book may 
amuse, or may inform, but if it fail to command respect 
for the writer, how serious a drawback is this on the 
pleasure derived from it. To such disadvantage the 
reader of Vasari will not be exposed : for he cannot but 
esteem his author. 

Three hundreil years have now elapsed since our 
distinguished critic and biographer first enriched the 
world with the work before us ; and from that time to 
the present his compatriots and admirers have coii- 
liimally, employed themselves in writing Annotations, 
Commentaries, or Ci'iticisms upon it. His statements 
arc sometimes impugned, and his dates are not always 
strictly accurate; but he has never wanted able and 
zealous defenders. He may not liave attained perfection, 
but in him later writers have generally found their 
best resources. On his book almost every subsequent 
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performauce in the same department is based; nor do 
we open a work on the Arts in any language without 
finding his authority extensively cited. 

Of the many Italian editions of Vasari published 
from time to time, the most important are the first and 
second, which appeared in 1550 and 1568 respectively, 
both under the superintendence of the author himself; 
and the fourth, published at Rome, in the year 1759, 
embellished with portraits, and enriched with elaborate 
annotations by the learned ecclesiastic, Giovanni 
Bottari. 

The sixth edition^ published at Siena, was superin- 
tended by the Padre Della Valle, whom Cicogniira 
accuses of having rendered Vasari more voluminous, 
with no better result than an increase of bulk, coupled 
with a decrease of value^^.* The many original docu- 
ments presented in this edition may, nevertheless, be 
consulted with advantage ; especially those relating to 
the School of Siena. 

The tenth Italian edition, that published by Passigli, 
of Plorence, 1832-38, is perhaps, upon the whole, tlic 
most valuable. It was edited, first by the laborious 
and accurate Montani, of Cremona, and, on his death, 
by that highly competent authority, and most impartial 
critic, Giovanni Maaselli. The latest edition of Vasari, 
commenced in 1846, is still in course of publication. It 
is superintended by an association of learned Italians, 
and has great value, as giving the most recent intelli- 
gence respecting the locality and condition of many of 
the works of art described by the author : but for its 


Catahgo ragionaio rfe’ Lihri d'Arte, 2 vcd. 8vo., Pisa 1821, 
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best notes this new edition is indebted to that superin- 
tended l)j Montani and Masselli. 

There is, besides, a German translation; and here, 
as elsewhere, the Germans have brought their uncon- 
querable patience of research, and conscientious minute- 
ness of* investigation, to the work before them. The 
world has, consequently, to thank them for an admirable 
version, and for annotations which are invaluable. The 
French have also given what they call a translation ; but 
this is an impertinent travesty, of which no more need 
be said. 

In our own language, no translation, previous to 
the present, has appeared ; but an abridgement of a few 
of the lives was published in a thin 4to, London, 1719. 

Of the mode in which the present attempt has been 
performed, the reader will form his own judgment. The 
object of the translator has been to give Vasari as he is, 
without the slightest deviation from the letter of the text. 
In doing this, certain sacrifices have not unfrequently 
been called for in respect to style. The reader whose 
taste has been formed on the more polished models of the 
present day, will, doubtless, be frequently reminded that 
Vasari wrote three hundred years since, and, even with 
this qualification, may sometimes think him rendered in 
too homely a manner ; but the excellent Giorgio was a 
man of plain words, and we would not have him say to 
us, as Donato said to Duke Cosmo, This mantle, that 
thou hast given me, is too dainty for my wear.” * 

From the vast amount of notes and commentaries 
accumulated in the different editions of our author, the 

♦ Spicikyinm Ttomamm. “ Vita di Cosmo.” See also p. 489 , no^e, of 
the present work. ^ 
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tranalator lias selected carefully, accurdini^ to the host 
of her judgment; contributing such additions of lior 
own as frequent visits to the principal galleries of 
Europe have en«abled her to offer. A profound sense 
of what is due to her author, and a firm conviction that 
no writer should presume to place before the public 
anything short of the best that he can produce, have 
impressed on her the necessity of shrinking from no 
amount of labour required for the due performance 
of her task. The result she begs the reader, in the 
words of Vasari himself, to accept; ^^Not as what 1 
would fain offer, but as what I am able to present.” 
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DEDICATION TO COSMO DF MEDIOL 


[to the edition op 1550]. 


TO THE MOST ILLUSTRIOUS AND MOST EXCELLENT 
SIGNOR COSMO BE’ MBBICI, DUKE OP FLORENCE 
MY MOST REVERED LORD, 

iMPBiiDED by your own natural magnanimity^ and following the 
example of your illustrious progemiois, youi Excellonoy has never 
oeased to favour and exalt every kind of talent, whcicsocvcr it 
may be founds moie paitieularly do you protect the arts of de- 
sign ; and since your gracious disposition towards those who exer- 
cise these arts, with your knowledge of, and pleasuie in, their best 
and rarest woiks, is fully manifest, I have thought that this labour 
which I have undertaken — of writing the lives, describing the 
works, and setting forth the various relations of those who, when 
art had become extinct, first revived, and then gradually conducted 
her to that degree of beauty and majesty wherein we now see hci, 
would not bo other than pleasing to your Excellency. 

And since almost all these masters were Tuscans, the greater 
part of them your own Florentines, many of whom were aided and 
encouraged by your illustrious ancestors with every sort of honour 
and reward, it may be truly aflirmed that the arts were recalled to 
life in your own States — nay, in your own most fortunate house. 
Thus ia the world indebted to your ancestors for the recovery of 
these noble arts, by which it is both ennobled and embellished, 

Reflecting, therefore, on tne gratitude which this age — the arts 
and their masters — owe alike to your ancestors, and to yourself, as 
the heir of their virtues, and their patronage of these professions, — 
reflecting also on what I owe them in my own person, whether as 
subject or servant, and for what I have learned from them. Brought 
up under the Cardinal Ippolito de’ hledici, and under Alexander, 
your predecessor, and deeply honouring the memory of the niagiia- 
nimoua Ottaviano de’ Medici, by whom 1 was »i]>portcd, befiieuded, 

B 



and sheltered while he lived* foi all these reasons, tnd hecausu 
the greatness of your high fortune AvilJ laigelj contribute to the 
advantage of this work, and fiom your intimate acquaintance with 
its subject, the extent of its utility, with the care and industry 
bestowed on its execution, can be so fully appreciated by none as 
by your Excellency — it appears to me that I cannot suitably 
dedicate this woik to any other than youi Excellency, undei the 
protection of whose most honoured name I desire that it may roach 
the hands of men. 

Deign, then^to accept) to favour, and — if your exalted occupations 
permit — sometimes to read my book, having regaid to the nature of 
the matters treated thciein, and to the upiightness of my intention : 
for my object has not been to acqniie piaisc as a wiiter , but rather, 
as an artist, to celebrate the industry, and revive the memory, of 
those who, having adorned and given life to these professions, do 
not merit that their names and works should remain the prey of 
death and oblivion, as they have hitherto been. I have, besides, 
thought that the example of so many able men, with the various 
notices, of divers kinds, collected by my labours in this book, might 
bo of no small advantage to those who study the arts, and would 
gratify all others who have taste for, and pleasure in them. And 
I have laboured to execute the whole with that accuracy and good 
faith demanded in the relation of historical facts committed to 
wi’iting. But if my fashion of writing — being uncultivated and 
simple, as I am wont to speak — ^is not worthy of your Excellency’s 
ear, or of the meiits of so many men of illustrious ability — 
pardon me as to them — that the pen of a Draftsman, such as 
they were themselves, has not availed to give them a clearer 
outline or more effective shadows; and as to yourself, it shall 
suffice me if your Excellency will deign to look favouiably on niy 
simple work, rcmembeiing that the necessity I am in of piovidiiig 
myself with the daily necessaries of life, has not allowed me time 
for other studies than those of the pencil. Nor even in these have 
I yet attained to that point at which I now hope to arrive, now, 
when foitune promises to favour me so far, that, with more credit 
to myself, and more satisfaction to others, I may he able to express 
niy thoughts, A\hatever they may he, to the world, as well with my 
pencil as my pen For, m addition to the aid and protection which 
I may hope from your Excellency as my liege lord, and as the 
protector of poor aitists, it has pleased the Divine goodness to 
elect the most holy and most blessed Julius III to be Lis vicar, 
upon earth — a pontiff who acknowledges and loves every kind of 
excellence, more especially in these most noble and difficult arts; 
and tioin whose exalted liberality I expect indemnification for the 
many yeais I have consumed, and the heavy labours I have en- 
dured, up to this time, without any fruit whatever. And not only 
I, who have devoted myself in perpetual servitude to his Holiness, 





but all the ingenious aitists of this age, may equally expect 
liDiiour, reward, aud opportunity to exercise theii art; so that E 
rejoice already in the thought that these aits will reach the supieme 
point of theii perfection duiing his reign, and Rome be adorned by 
so many and such excellent artists, that, counting with them those 
of Florence, daily called into activity by your Excellency, we may 
hope that they who shall come after us will have to write a fourth 
part to my work, enriched by other performances and other mas- 
cers than those here described, in the company of whom I continu- 
ally make every effort to be not among the last. 

Meanwhile, I am content that your Excellency have some 
hope of me, and a better opinion of me than you probably, 
^v about any lault of mine, have hitheito held, entreating th.it 
youi Excellency will not suffer me to be injured, in yoiu cstmiatioii, 
by the malignant assertions of others, while my life and works prov e 
tile contrary of their reports. And now, with the earnest desire ever 
to serve and honour your Excellency,! dedicate this my rude labour, 
as I have devoted myself and all that I have, to your service, en- 
treating that you will not disdain to take it under your protectiorr, 
or that you will at least regard the devotion of him who offers it 
I recommend myself to your gracious consideration, and huml?ly 
kiflfling your hands, am your Excellency’s most obedient seivant, 

Giobgio Vasabt, 

I^ainier, of A rmo* 
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DEDICATION TO COSMO DE’ MEDICI 


TO THE MOST ILLUSTRIOUS AND MUST EXCELLENT 
SIGNOR COSMO J>W MEDICI, DUKE OF FLORENCE 
AND SIENA, HIS MOST HONOURED LORD. 

Seventeen years have now elapsed since I presented to your most 
illustrious Excellency the then hut roughly sketched Lives of the 
most renowned Painters, Sculptors, and Aichitects ; and now they 
once again return to piesent themselves hefoie you, not indeed 
wholly finished, yet so changed from what they first were, — so en- 
riched by the many works of which I had not been able to obcain an 
earlier knowledge, and so much moie complete, that there remains, 
in my opinion, nothing more that my power ean supply, to be 
desired for them. Again I present these Lives to you, therefore, 
most illustrious and most truly excellent My Loid Duke, with 
the addition of other noble and \ery famous artists, who, between 
the former period and the piesent, have passed from the misenes 
of this life to a better ; as well as of some, who, though still in 
life amongst us, have so nobly laboured in their vocation, that 
they are most worthy to be had in eternal remembiance. And of 
a truth it has been of no small advantage to many, that I have 
been permitted, by the mercy of Him thiough whom live all 
things, to survive until I have been able to write this book almost 
anew; for, as I have expunged many things, which in my absence 
and without my knowledge, had been printed in the former one, I 
know not how, so I have also altered and added many things, which, 
although useful and even necessary, were previously wanting. 
And if the portraits of the many distinguished men, which 
I have added to this work, and of which great part have 
been procured by the favour and aid of your Excellency, are not 
always true to the life, and have not those character'stic expres- 
sions, or that resemblance more commonly given liy the vivacity 
of colour, this is not because the drawings have not been made 
fiom the life, or aie not the real and natural likeness of the artist, 
but aiisGS fiom the fart, that they have been sent to me in great 
part by the friends that I possess in various places, and have not 
been taken hy a master’s hand. I have also endured no small in- 
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convenience from tlie distance of those who have engraved the 
heads ; for if the engravers had been near me, we might probably 
have had the woik executed with greater care than has now been 
done. Jiut however this may be, our artists, and the lovers of 
ait for whose benefit anil convenience I have subjected myself to 
so much labour, are wholly indebted to your most illustrious 
Excellency, for wbatever of good, useful, or agreeable may be 
found in this work; for, being in your Excellency’s service, I 
have had facilities, by means ot the leisure which you have been 
pleased to secure to me, and by the use of the many, nay, innu- 
merable objects belonging to youi Excellency, to which I have 
had access : for the collection, arrangement, and final presentation 
to the woild, of all that seemed desiiable for the completion of the 
work. And now, would it not be almost irapiety as well as ingra- 
titude, should I dedicate these lives to any other than yourself! or, 
if artists should attribute, whatever they may find of useful or 
pleasing in the work, to any one but to your Excellency 1 For not 
only was it by your help and favour that the book first received 
existence, and now returns to the light; but are not you alone, in 
imitation of our ancestors, sole lather, lord, and protector, of these 
our arts Most reasonable and righteous is it, therefore, that so 
mauy pictures and noble statues, with so many wondious edifices of 
every kind, should be erected and executed by those in your 
service, and to your eternal and ever-dniing memory. But if we 
are all indebted to you for these and other causes, — as we all are 
most deeply, — how much more do not I owe you ? I, who have 
ever received at your hands so many valued occasions [would 
that my head and hands were but equal to my wish and desire,) 
for giving proof of my slight abilities, which, whatever they may 
be, are very far from commensurate to the truly royal magnificenco 
and greatness of your own mind. But what do I seek to accom- 
plish ? It were better I should remain silent than attempt that 
which would be wholly impossible, even to a much higher and 
nobler intellect, — how much moie, then, to my most weak powers. 
Deign then, your most illustrious Excellency, to accept this my — 
or rather, indeed, your — book of the Lives of the Artists in 
Design, and, as noth the Father of all, looking first to the heart 
of the writer, and the good intentions of the work, he pleased 
graciously to accept, not what I would, or ought to oftcr, but 
what I am able to present. 

Your most illustrious Excellency’s 
Most obliged servant, 

Giorqio Vasari, 


Florence, fith January, 1568. 



TO THE AETISTS IN DESIGN. 

GIORGIO YASARI. 

Most dear and excellent Brother Artists^— the delight, aa 
well as the honour and piofit that I have derived from lal)oiinng 
as I have best been able in these most noble ajrts, has ever been 
60 great, that I have not only felt an ardent wish to exalt, to cele- 
brate, and to honour them by every means in my power, hut have 
also been ever most affectionately disposed towards all who take 
similai pleasure in them, or who have distinguished themselves 
more happily in the pursuit ot tiiem than I, perchance, have been 
able to do. And from this, my good will and fulness of most 
sincere affection, it appears to me, that I have hithcito gathered 
the due and proper fruits, having been constantly beloved and 
honoured by all of you ; and the intercourse between us having 
always been of a cordial intimacy, if I might not rather say of 
the most perfect brotherhood, — for we have mutually laid open 
to each other our various works, — I to you, and you to me, — 
assisting one another whenever the occasion presented itself, 
both with council and with aid. Wherefore, moved by this our 
affection, and much more by your excellent talents, but also by my 
own inclination, by nature, and by a most potent instinct and 
attraction, I have always felt deeply bound to gratify and servo 
you, in every manner, and by all means, that I have judged likely 
to contribute either to your enjoyment or advantage. To this end 
it was, that in the year 1550, I put forth the lives of those most 
renowned and esteemed among us, moved thereunto by a cause 
recounted elsewhere, and also (to declare the truth) by a generous 
indignation that so much talent should remain concealed for so 
long a time, and still continue buried. Nor does this my labour 
appear to have been unwelcome ; on the contrary, it has been so 
well accepted, that, — besides the many things that have been said 
and written to me from many parts, — of the very large number 
that was printed of my book, there does not remain one single 
volume in the hands of the booksellers. 

Accordingly, daily recei^dng requests from many friends, and 
knowing, too, with equal certainty, the unexpressed wishes of 
many others, I have once more addressed myself to my former 
labours, (although occupied in most iinpoitant undertakings) 
with the intention, not only of adding the names of those who, 



having passed in the iiitciiiu to a bcttoi ■vvoildj thus give me 
the opportunity of writing their lives at more length, but also 
supplying what may have been wanting to the perfection of the 
first woik For I have had opportunities in the meanwhile n+ 
5ittaiDing a cleaicr compichcnsiou respecting many things, and of 
rc-examining others ; not only by the favour of those my most 
illustrious lords (whom I sc\\c), the refuge and piotection of every 
subject of viitu ; but likewise by the facilities which they have 
supplied of making new researches throughout Italy, and of seeing 
and examining many things which had not before come under 
my notice. Thus, it is not enough to say that I have coriectei 
these lives ; since they have received such large additions that 
many of them may be said to be written anew ; while many, 
even of the older niastcis, which were not bcfoie included, have 
now been added to the number Nor have any labour, cost, or pains 
ap])cared to me too great foi the better lest oration of the memory 
oi those whom I so greatly honour, or for the discovering of their 
portiaits, and the procuring them, to place before their lives 
iViid, for the moie perfect satisfaction of many friends, devoted 
l(t\ ei's of art, though not within our ranks, I have brought into a 
cmupondious form the greater part of the works of those artists 
who arc still living, but whose talents render them worthy to be 
held in constant icmembrancc ; for thab consideration which for- 
merly restrained me, necilhavcnoinfluence here, if the matter be well 
weighed, since I propose to speak of nothing that is not good and 
w^oxthy of praise And it may be, that these my words shall seive as a 
spur, moving each to continue labouring worthily, and to seek to 
advance himself perpetually fiom good to better ; insomuch, that 
he who shall write the remainder of this history, may be able to 
treat his subject with increased grandeur and majesty, as having bo 
enumerate those more rare ana pcrtect works, which, in the lapse 
of time, inspiied hy the longing for immortality, and worked 
out by the efforts of exalted minds, the future woild shall behold, 
piocceding from your hands Then the youth who pursue these 
studies, incited by the love of glory (when the love of gam has not 
so strong an influence) may perchance become inflamed by the 
example, and m their turn attain to excellence. 

And that this book may be complete in all its parts, so that the 
reader shall not need to seek anything beyond it, I have added 
great part of the works of the most celebrated ancient masters, as 
well Greek as of other nations, the memory of whom has been 
preserved even to our own days by Pliny, and other writers ; but 
for whose pens that memory must have been buried in eternal 
oblivion, as is the case with so many others. And perhaps this 
consideration also may increase our desire to labour truly ; for, 
seeing the nobility and greatness of our art, and how, by all 
nations, but especially by the most exalted minds, and the most 



potent rulers, it has ever been hououicl and rewarded, wo may all 
be the more inhuenced and impelled to adoin the world with 
works, infinite as to uumber and surpassing in their excellence, — 
whence, embellished by our labours, it may place us on that 
eminence which it has maintained those ever admirable and most 
celebrated spirits. 

Accept these my labours, therefore, with a friendly mind ; what- 
soever they may be, I have anxiously conducted the work to its 
close, for the glory of art, and to the honour of artists ; receive it 
then as a sure token and pledge of my heart, which is of nothing 
more desirous than of your greatness and glory. In the which, I 
being received by you into your Society (wherefore I am both 
thankful -to you, and rejoiced no little as for mine own part), it 
appcajri: to me that I always, in a certain sort, participate. 



INTRODUCTION TO THE LIVES, 


SUJIMAllY. 

On^;in of tho Arts of iu^t Icnovvii amon^ the ChaldeanB— 

'riiLi Alts iimon*:^ the Ei^yptians anil Hobrews — Ainonf^ the Grccki 
and Romans — Ainont:^ the Eiruscatus — Of the decline of the Arti 
amonjip the Rumuns — The deehue of Aicluteeture less rapiil — 
Ihe docliiio of Architecture accelerated by the departure of the Em- 
perors from Rome — The in\abion of the Roman Empire by Bar- 
barians reduces the Arts of Desi^jn to rmn — The Arts sulfered 
injury, from^ the indiscreet zeal of the early Christians — Still 
heavier injuries inflicted by the Emperor Constans 11, and by the 
Saracens — Of the Arts under the Lombards, and of the Architec- 
ture called Gothic — Of some better buildings erected in Elorencc, 
Venice, and elsewhere — Architecture revives to a ci'rtuin e\teiitin 
Tuscany, and more especially at Pisa— In Lucca — Sculp Lure, Paint- 
ing, and Mosaic, ceasing to imitate the Gieeks,’’' begin to revive by 
moans of the Italians — Ancient Art as distinguished from the old — 
Conclusion. 

It is without doubt a fixed opinion, common to almost all 
writers, that the arts of scul[)ture and painting were first 
discovered by the nations of E^rypt, although there are some 
wdio attribute the fiist rude attempts in inarbie, and the first 
statues and relievi, to the Chaldeans, while they accord the 
invention of the pencil, and of colouring, to the Greeks. 
But I am myself convinced, that design, wliich is the foun- 
dation of both these arts, nay, rather the very soul of each, 
comprising and nourishing within itself «all the essential parts 
of both, existed in its highest perfection from the first mo- 
ment of creation, when the Most High having formed the 
gieat body of tlie world, and adorned tlie heavens with their 
resplendent liglits, descended by his spirit, through the lim- 
pidity of the air, and penetrating the solid mass of eaith, 
created man ; and thus unveiled, with the beauties of crea- 
tion, the first form of sculpture and of painting. For from 
this man, as from a true model, were copied by slow degrees 
(we may not venture to affirm the contrary), statues and sculp- 
tures : the difficulties of varied attitude, — the flowing hues 
* That lb, the Byzantine Grt‘L*ks, 
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of contour — and in the fii'St paintings, \vhate\ er these may 
have been, the softness, harmony, and that concord in dis- 
cord, whence result light and shade. The first model, tliere- 
fore, from which the first image of man arose, was a mass 
of earth; and not without significance, since the Divine 
Architect of time and nature, Himself all-perfect, design ud 
to instruct us by the imperfection of the material, in the 
true method of attaining perfection, by repeatedly diminish- 
ing and adding to ; as the best sculptors and painters are 
wont to do, for by perpetually taking from or adding to 
their models they conduct their work, from its first im- 
perfect sketch, to that finish of perfection which they de- 
sire to attain. The Creator further adorned his model with 
the most vivid colours, and these same colours, being aflor- 
wards drawn by the painter from the mines of earth, enable 
him to imitate whatsoever object he may require for his pic- 
ture. It is true, that we cannot with certainty declare what 
was accomplished in these arts and towards the imitation 
of so beautiful a model, by the men who lived before the de- 
luge, although we are fully justified in believing that they 
produced works of every kind, both in sculpture and 
painting, since Belus, son of the proud Nimrod, about two 
hundred years after the deluge, caused the statue to he made, 
which, at a later period, gave birth to idolatry. His re- 
nowned daughter-in-law, moreover, Semiramis, queen of 
Babylon, when building that city, not only placed various 
figures of animals, drawn and coloured from nature, among 
the ornaments of her edifices, but added statues of herself 
and of her husband Ninus, with figures in bronze, repre- 
senting her father-in-law, her mother-in-law, and the mother 
of the latter, calling them, as Diodorus relates, by the names 
of the Greeks, Jupiter, Juno, and Ops* (which as yet were 
not in use). And it was probably from these statues that 
the Chaldeans learned to form the images of their gods, 
since we know, that a hundred and fifty years later, Rachael 
daughter of Laban, when flying from Mesopotamia with 
Jacob, her husband, stole the idols of her father, as is plainly 
set forth in the book of Genesis. 

Nor were the Chaldeans the only people who devoted 

* DiDiorus, L ii, c. 9, mentions the golden statues of Jupiter, Juno, 
and Bhea, hut not as portraits. 
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tliemsLtlvos to sculpture and painting ; the Egyptians tdso 
laboured with great zeal in these arts, as is proved by the 
wondrous sepulclne of that ancient monarch, Osimandyas, 
described at length by Diodorus, and, as may be clearly in- 
ferred from the severe law enacted by Moses at the departure 
from Egypt, namely, that no image whatever should be raised 
to God, under pain of deatli. And when this lawgiver, 
descending from the T\Ioiint, found the golden calf set up 
and voluntarily adored by his people, he not only broke and 
reduced it to powder, in his great indignation at the sight of 
divine honours paid to a mere animal, hut commanded that 
many thousands of the guilty Isi'aelites, who had committed 
that idolatry, should be slain by the hands of the Levites. 
But that the worship, and not the formation of statues, was 
the deadly crime thus deprecated, we read in the book of 
Exodus, where the art of design and statuary, not only in 
marble, hut in all kinds of metals, was given by the mouth 
of God Himself to Bczaleel, of the tribe of Judah, and to 
Aholiab, of the tribe of Dan, who were appointed to make 
the two cherubim of gold, the candlesticks, the veil, and the 
fringes of the sacerdotal vestments ; with all the beautiful 
castings fur the Tabernacle ; and these embellishments were 
executed for no other purpose than to induce the people to 
contemplate and admire them. 

It was from the works seen before the deluge, then, that 
the pride of man acquired the art of constructing statues of 
all tliose to whom they desired to attribute immortal fame ; 
and the Greeks, who account for the origin of art in various 
methods, declare, according to Diodorus, that the Ethiopians 
constructed the first statues, affirming, that from them the 
Egyptians acquired the art, and that the Greeks derived it 
from the Egyptians. That sculpture and painting had at- 
tained their perfection in Homer’s time, is rendered obvious 
by the manner in which that divine poet speaks of the 
shield of Achilles, and which he sets before our eyes with 
so much art, that it is rather sculptured and painted, than 
merely described. Lactantms Tirmianus attributes the 
discovery to Prometheus, who moulded the human form of 
day, after the example of the Almighty himself, and the art 

* Homer docs not mention the art of Painting, though its existenoQ 
in hiB time must be inferred. 
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of sculpture is thus affirmed to have come from him. But 
according to Pliny, this art was carried into Fgypt by tho 
Lydian Gryges, who, standing near a fire, and observing his 
own shadow, instantly sketched himself on the wall with 
a piece of charcoal ; and from that time, it was customary, 
as Pliny further says, to draw in outline only without colour, 
a method afterwards re-discovered, by less simple means, by 
Philocles, the Egyptian, as also by Cleanthes and Ai-dices of 
Corinth, and by Telephanes of Sicyon. 

The Corinthian Cleophantes was the first among the 
Greeks who used colours, and Apollodorus was the first who 
handled the pencil ; they were followed by Polygnotus of 
Thasos, by Zeuxis and Timagoras of Chalcis, with Pythias 
and Aglaophon, all widely renowned.* After these masters 
came the far-famed Apelles, so highly esteemed for his 
talents, as Lucian informs us, by Alexander the Great (that 
acute discriminator of worth and pretension), and so richly 
endowed by Heaven, — as almost all the best sculptors and 
painters ever have been. For not only have they been 
poets also, as we read of Pacuvius, but philosophers like- 
wise, as in the case of Metrodorus, who, profound in philo- 
sophy as skilful in painting, and being deputed by the 
Athenians to Rome to adorn the triumph of Paulus Eraliias, 
was retained by that commander to instruct his sons in 
philosophy. 

We find, then, that the art of sculpture was zealously cul- 
tivated by the Greeks, among whom many excellent artists 
appeared ; those great masters, the Athenian Phidias, with 
Praxiteles and Polycletus, were of the number, while Ly- 
sippus and Pyrgoteles, worked successfully in intaglio, and 
Pygmalioni* produced admirable reliefs in ivory — nay, of him 
it was affirmed, that his prayers obtained life and soul for 
the statue of a virgin which he had formed. Painting was 
in like manner honoured, and those who practised it success- 
fully were rewarded among the ancient Greeks and Romans; 
this is proved by their according the rights of citizenship, and 
the most exalted dignities, to such as attained high distinc- 
tion in these arts, both of which flourished so greatly in 

^JThere was no celebrated painter cf the name of Pythias, Pausies 
or Nicias may be meant. 

t Tabu oufl. 
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Rome, tLnt Fabius bequeatliecl fame to his posterity by sub- 
Bcribiiig liis name to the pictures so admii ably painted by 
him in the Temple of Sahis, and calling himself Fabiua 
Pictor. It was forbidden, by public decree, that slaves 
should exercise this art within the cities, and so much 
homage was paid by the nations to art and artists, that 
works oF rare merit weie sent to Rome and exhibited as 
soinethnig wonderful, among other trophies in the triumphal 
^focessions, while artists of extraordinary merit, if slaves,' 
received their freedom, together with honours and rewards 
from the republics. Nay, so highly did the Romans honour 
the arts, that Marcellus, when he sacked the city of Syra- 
cuse, not only commanded his soldiers to respect a renowned 
artist residing therein, but, in attacking the above-named city, 
he was careful to refrain from setting fire to that part of it 
where a dne picture was preserved, and which he afterwards 
caused to be carried in triumph and with great pomp to Rome* 
And in course of time, when Rome, having well-nigh despoiled 
the whole world, had assembled the artists themselves, as well 
as their works, within her own walls, she was by this means 
rendered supereminently beautiful, deriving a much richer 
portion of her ornaments from foreign paintings and statues, 
than from those of native production. As, for example, 
from Rhodes, the capital of a not very extensive island, where 
more than three thousand statues'’^ in bronze and marble were 
counted. Nor were the Athenians less amply provided ; 
while the people of Olympia and Delphi had many more, and 
those possessed by Corinth were innumerable, all of great 
beauty and high value. Is it not also known that Nicomedes, 
king of Lycia, was so eager to possess a Venus from the hand 
of Praxitedes, that he expended nearly all the treasures of his 
people in the purchase of it ? And did not Attains the same 
thing ? since, to gain possession of a picture of Bacchus, 
painted by Aristides, he made no scruple of paying upwards 
of six thousand sestercesf ; and this picture was afterwards 
deposited in the temple of Ceres, with gi*eat pomp, by Lucius 
Miiiumius. 

But, notwithstanding .all the I'onours paid to the arts, we 
cannot yet aflirm, with certainty, to whom they owe theii 

* Vasari says thirfjj, but Plmy says three. — Hist, JV^at xxxiv, 7, 17. 

+ rimy says denani (xxxv, 4, 8), but still the sum would amount to 
two hundrtjd guineas only 
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origiri ; seeing that, as we have said before, they were found 
to exist among the Chaldeans from the earliest times, and that 
some ascribe their origin to the Ethiopians, while the Greeks^ 
attubute it to themselves. It might, perhaps, be not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that the arts existed, from tunes still more 
remote, among the Tuscans, as our Leon. Batista Alberti 
maintains, and to the soundness of this opinion the marvel- 
lous sepulchre of Porsenna, at Chiusi, bears no uniin])ortant 
testimony ; tiles in terra-cotta having been dug from the earth 
there, between the walls of the labyrinth, on which were 
figures in mezzo -relievo, so admirably executed, and in so 
good a manner, that all might perceive the arts to be far from 
their first attempts when these were formed ; nay, ratliei, 
from the perfection of the work, it might be fairly inferred 
that they were nearer to their highest summit than to their 
origin. Additional proof of this may be daily seen in the 
relics of led and black vases, constantly found at Arezzo, 
which were executed, as the manner would lead one to judge, 
about those times, and which, adorned as they are with the 
most graceful little figures and scenes in intaglio and basso- 
relievo, as also with numerous little masks in medallions dell 
cately finished, must have been executed by masters who, 
even in that early age, were profoundly skilled and perfectly 
well practised in those arts. We are further assured, by the 
statues discovered at Yiterbo, in the beginning of the ponti- 
ficate of Alexander VI, that sculpture was in high esteem, 
and no inconsiderable perfection, in Tuscany, for although we 
cannot precisely determine the period when they were exe- 
cuted, the conjecture that they are all of the most remote anti- 
quity is yet highly probable and well supported ; since, from 
the character of the figures, the mode of burial, and the stylo 
of the buildings, no less than from the inscriptions, in Tuscan 
letters, found on them, it is obvious that they were executed 
in most remote times, and at a period when all things, in those 
lands, were in a prosperous and powerful condition. But 
what need have we of further or clearer proof than we now 
possess ? for have we not found, even in our own days--that 
IS, in 1554 — while excavating ditches and raising walls for 
the fortifications of Arezzo, that figure of bronze, represent- 
ing the Chimaera of Bellerophon, from the execution of which 
we clearly perceive the high perfection in which that art ex- 
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isted among tlie Tuscans, even to the most remote aniiqiiity.'*' 
Tlie origin ut' tliis woik is made manifest, not only by its 
Kxrubcaii luaiinei-, but still more clearly by the letters in- 
scribed on one of the paws, which, as they are but few, may 
be conjectured (for the Etruscan language is wholly unknown 
in these days) to record the name of the master and that of 
tlie figure: perhaps the date may be also given, as was usual 
in tliose times. The figure itself has been deposited, for its 
beauty and high antiquity, by the Lord Duke Cosmo, in the 
hall of the new rooms, lately added to his palace, and wherein 
certain passages from the life of Pope Leo X have been 
painted by myself. Many figures in bronze, besides the Clii- 
miera, were discovered in the same place, all in the same man- 
ner, and now in the possession of my Lord the Duke. Upon 
the ^^hole, then, as the state of art among the Greeks, Ethio- 
pians, and Chaldeans, is equally dubious as among ourselves 
— nay, perhaps even more so — and as, at best, we have but 
the guidance of conjecture in matters of this kind, although 
this IS not so entirely destitute of foundation as to be in 
danger of departing very mateiially from the truth, so I do 
not believe that I wandered far from the true solution, when 
I suggested above that the origin of these arts was Nature her- 
self— the first image or model, the most beautiful fabric of the 
world— and the master, that divine light infused into us by 
special grace, and which has made us not only superior to all 
other animals, but has exalted us, if it be permitted so to speak, 
to the similitude of God Himself. This is my belief, and I 
think that every man who shall maturely consider the question, 
will be of my opinion. And if it has been seen in our times 
— as I hope to demonstrate presently by various examples — 
that simple children, rudely reared in the woods, have begun 
to practise the arts of design with no other model than those 
beautiful pictures and sculptures furnished by Nature, and 
no other teaching than their own genius — how much more 
easily may we believe that the first of mankind, in whom 
nature and intellect were all the more perfect in proportion 
as they were less removed from their first origin and divine 
parentage, — that these men, I say, having Nature for their 
guide, and the unsullied purity of their fresh intelligence lor 

* It is now m the Gallery of the Uffizzi in ^Florence. This Clura.era 
is commonly represented with the head of a hon and the body of a goat,* 
it exists in many ^ arietiea. 
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tlieir master, with the beautiful model of the world for an 
exemplar, should have given birth to these most noble arts, 
and from a small beginning, ameliorating them by slow degrees, 
should have conducted them finally to perfection ? Ido not 
intend to deny that there must have been one who made the 
first commencement, for I know perfectly well tliat the first 
principle must have proceeded fi om some given time, and from 
some one person ; neither will I deny the possibility that one 
may have assisted another, thus teaching and opening the way 
to uesign, to colour, and to relief : for 1 know that our art is 
altogether imitation, of Nature principally, but also, for him 
wdio cannot soar so high, of the woika of such as he esteems 
better masters than himself. But what I maintain is, that to 
claim the positive determination of who this man or these men 
were, is a perilous thing, nor is it strictly need! ul that we should 
know it, since all may see the true source and origin whence 
the arts have received their birth. The life and fame of 
the artist is in his works; but of these works, the first, pro- 
duced by the earliest artists, were totally lost, as, by degrees, 
were the second, and perhaps the third, being destroyed by 
lime, vrhicli consumes all things ; and as there was then no 
writer to record the histoi-y of these productions, they could 
not be made known to posterity, at least by this method : and 
the artists, as well as their works, remained unknown. Thus, 
when writers began to preserve the memory of persons and 
events preceding their own times, they could say nothing of 
those concerning whom no facts had descended to them ; so 
that the first artists, in their enumeration, would necessarily 
be those whose memory had been the last to become obscured. 
Ill like manner, Homer is commonly said to be the first poet, 
not because there were none who preceded him — for that 
there were such, we see clearly from liis own w^orks, although 
they may not have been equal to himself — but because all 
memory of those earlier poets, whatever they may have been, 
had been lost for two thousand years. But to cease the dis- 
cussion of this question, which is rendered too obscure by its 
extreme antiquity, let us proceed to matters of which we havv> 
better knowledge, the perfection of the arts, namely, their 
decay and restoration, or rather second birth, of which we can 
speak on much better grounds ^ 

For a more complete dissertation on the subjects hero only touched 
Upon bj Vasari, see Rumohr, he ForsiL^en, i. l 
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Tlie rise of art in Eome must have taken place at a late 
epoch, if it be true, as we find assei'ted, that among her 
first statues was tlie bronze figure of Ceres, ioimed fiom the 
spoils of Spunus Cassius, who was delibeiately put to death 
by his own father, for having aspired to become king. Anti 
although the arts of sculpture and painting continued to be 
practised to the close of the reign of the twelve Cmsavs, 3^et 
they did noi maintain themselves in that degree of excellence 
and perfection which they had previously displayed; so that, 
in all the buildings erected by the emperors, one after an- 
other, the arts may be gradually seen to decline, until all 
perfection of the art of design was ultimately lost. To the 
truth of this assertion, the works in sculptuie and architec- 
ture, executed in Rome under Constantine, bear ample tes- 
timony, more particulaily the triumphal arch, raised to him 
by the Roman people, near the Colosseum, where we perceive 
that, for the want of good masters, they not only availed them- 
selves of sculptures executed in the time of Trajan, but also 
of the spoils brought to Rome from other parts of the empire. 
The observer who lemarks that the sacrificial pioeessions on 
the medalhonsj scul[)tured in mezzo-nlievo, with the cap- 
tives, the huger udiefs, the columns, cornices, and other 
ornaments, formed of spoils and executed in earlier times, 
are well done, will also perceive that the works executed 
by the sculptors of the day, to fill up the spaces remaining 
unoccupied, are extremely rude. The same may be said of 
the small histurii'al rei)iesentations beneath the medallions 
and of the hasement, whore ceitain victories are represented, 
which, as well as the nver-gods between the arches, are so 
rudely done, that we are jiislitied in assuming the art of seulp- 
t'trc to have on on then commenced its decline, although the 
Goths, and other barbarous and foieign nations, by whom 
Italy was ravaged, and all the nobler arts destroyed, had not 
then made their incursions. It is true that architecture suf- 
fered less during those times than the other arts, as may be 
inferred from the bath erected by Constant me at the entrance 
to the principal portico ot the Laterau ; for bct^nles the columns 
of porphyry, capitals in marble, and the double bases, taken 
from dilFcrent localitit's, all veiy finely executed, the whole 
arrangement of the huilding is also exeidlent ; while the stuc- 
coes, on the contrary,witli the Mosaic and other incrmstatiuns, 

c 
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executed by the masters of tliat day, are by no means equal 
to the ornament?, taken for the most part from heathen 
temples, and employed in the construction of the same bath. 
It is said, that Constantine proceeded in like manner with the 
temple which he built in the garden of jd^quitius, and which 
he endowed and gave to the Christian priests. The inagni- 
licent church of San Giovanni Laterano, erected by the same 
emperor, is an example of a similar kind, proving that 
sculpture had already declined greatly in his day: the ligures 
of the Saviour and of the twehe Apostles, which he caused 
to be made in silver for this building, were in a very inferior 
style, without art. and with very little merit in desiorn Who- 
ever will diligently examine tJie medals of Constantine more- 
over, with his statue and other works executed by the sculptors 
of his time, and now in the capitol, will see clearly that they 
are far from exhibiting the perfection displayed by the medals 
and statues of earlier emperors, — all which demonstrates 
clearly, that sculpture had greatly declined in Italy long 
before the coming of the Goths. 

Architecture remained, as has been said, if not in its per- 
fection, still in a much better state; nor will this occasion 
surprise, for since almost all the more important edifices were 
erected from the spoils of earlier buildings, it was not difficult 
for the architects, in raising the new fabrics, to imitate the 
old, which they had always before their eyes ; and this they 
could do more easily than the sculptors, who, the art being 
wanting, were deprived of this advantage of imitating the 
noble wmrks of the ancients Of the decadence of sfmlp- 
ture, the church of the Prince of Apostles on the Vatican 
gives us clear proof ; for the riches of this building proceed 
solely from columns, capitals, bases, architraves, cornices, 
doors, and other ornaments and incrustations, all taken from 
different localities, and from the edifices so magnilicently con- 
structed in earlier times. The same thing may be said of the 
church of Santa Croee in Gerusalemme, built by Constan- 
tine at the entreaty of liis mother Helena. Of that of 
San Lorenzo, without the walls of Kome, and of St. Agnes, 
erected by the same emperor at the request of Coustantia, 
his daughter.* And who is now ignorant of the fact that the 

• This tradition has been set aside by Bottari, in vol. hi of his Scni< 
iurt a FiiiiK e Sagre estratti dai Cu. di Homa. \7li7. 
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Foilt,* used at the baptism of this princess and her sister was 
wholly adorned with the works of e.irher limes ? — the por- 
phyry urn with its beautiful engraved figures, the marble can- 
delahia ailinirably sculptured in lirJi foliage, witn hoys in Ioav- 
lelief, wdiieh are tiuly beautiful. In fine, we perceive from 
these and many other indleatlou^, that sLul[)tuie had already 
fallen to decay in the time of Constantine, and wdth it the other 
noble arts. Or if anything ivas yet w'anting to their ultimate 
rum, this was amply supplied by the departure of Constantine 
from Rome, when he resolved to transfer the seat of empire 
to Byzantium ; for he then not only took all the best sculptors, 
and other artists of the time, whatever they may have been, 
with him into G-reece, but he also despoiled the city of innu- 
merable statues, and many other of the finest works of sculpture. 

After the depaiture of Constantine, the Caesars, w'hom he left 
in Italy, continued building m Rome and elsewhere, and did 
their best for the execution of such w'orks as they constructed ; 
but, as we see, not only sculpture, but painting and archi- 
tecture, fell constantly from bad to VvOiMi, and tins, peihaps, 
because human afhiirs, w^heii they begin to decline, never 
cease to sink, until they have leachcd the low’cst depths of de- 
terioration. And accordingly, notwithstanding the architects 
of the time of Pope Liberius made great effoits to produce an 
important work in the erection of the church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, they did not succeed hap[)ily in all parts, for 
although that church — which was also eoiisti uctcrl for tlie 
mostpait of spoils — is of tolei ably fair proportions, yet it can- 
not be denied that the oinaraents in stucco and [lainting Uo 
say nothing of other paits) placed around the building above 
the columns, beti ay extreme poverty of design ; or that many 
other portions of that vast church prove the imperfection of 
the arts at the period of its erection. ]\Iany years later, w'hen 
the Christians suffered persecution under Julian the Apostate, 
a church was built on the Coelian Mount to the martyrs San 
Giovanni and San Paolo, and the style of this erection is so 
much worse than that of Santa Maiia Maggiore, as to prove 
clearly that the art was at that time little less than totally 
lost. The fullest testimony is furtlier borne to this fact by the 
edifices erected in Tuscany at the same peiiod. And omit- 


Baptistery 
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tiiig' the mention of many others, the church built beycnd the 
walls ct A.rezzo,* in honour of St. Donatus, bishop of that 
city, who suffered maityidom, together with the monk Ilila- 
rin, under this Julian the Apostate, was in no respect of 
better architecture than those before mentioned. Nor is 
this to be attiibuted to any other cause than the want of bet- 
ter masters in those times; since this octagonal church, as may 
be still seen in our own day, built from the spoils of the 
Theatre, the Colosseum, and other edifices, which had been 
erected in Arezzo before that city was converted to the faith 
of Christ, was constructed without any restriction as to the 
cost, which was very great ; the chuich was, besides, fur- 
ther adorned with columns of granite, porphyry, and vari- 
coloured marbles, which had belonged to the antique buildings 
above named. And, for my own part, I make no doubt but 
that the people of Arezzo — to judge from the expense to 
which we see that they went for this church — would have 
produced something marvellous in that work, if they had 
been able to procuie better architects; for we perceive, by 
what they have done, that they spared nothing to render it 
as rich and in as good style as they possibly could make it ; 
and since architecture had lost less of its perfection than the 
other arts, as we have said more than once, there is exhibited 
a certain degree of beauty in this building. The church of 
Santa Maiia in Grado, was at the same time enlarged, in 
honour of St. flilarian, who had been Jong a resident in that 
church, when he received with St. Donatus the palm of 
martyrdom. 

But as fortune, when she has raised either persons or 
things to the summit of her wheel, very frequently casts them 
to the lowest point, whether in repentance or for lier spoit, 
so it chanced that, after these things, the barbarous nations 
of the world arose, in divers places, in rebellion against the 
Romans; whence tliere ensued, in no longtime, not only the 
decline of that gieut empire, but the utter rum of the whole, 
and more especially of Rome herself, when all the best artists, 

♦ This church, called the Duomo Vecchio, ivas not built m the 
time of Julian the apostate,— that is, the fourth century,— but m the 
eleventh, by Alberto, Bishop of Aiezzo. It was destroyed, by the 
orders of Cosmo I, and in the lifetime of Vasari himself, to make way 
lor the foi tifications of the city. See Minatori Ant. Ital \ ol. iv, p. 428 , 
also Rondmellij Stato antico e moderno di Arezzo, 1755. jEd. Fhr, 1767 ' 
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sculptors, painters, and arcliitects, were in like mann er totally? 
ruined, being submerged and buried, together with the arts 
themselves, beneath the miserable slaughters and ruins of that 
much renowned city. Painting and sculpture were the first 
to suffer, as arts ministering rather to pleasure than utility ; 
while architecture, being requisite to the comfort and safety 
of life, was still maintained, although not in its earlier excel- 
lence. Indeed, had it not been that sculpture and painting still 
placed befoie the eyes of the existing generation, the repre- 
sentations of those whom they were accustomed to honour, 
and to whom they gave an immortality, the very memory, 
both of one and the other, would have been soon extin- 
guished, Of these, some were commemorated by statues, and 
by inscriptions, which abounded in and on the different public 
and private buildings, as theatres, baths, aqueducts, temples, 
obelisks, colossal figuies, pyramids, arches, reservoirs, and 
public treasuries, and lastly, in the sepulchres themselves, 
the great part of which were destroyed by those unbi idled 
barbarians who had nothing of humanity but the name and 
image. Conspicuous among these were the Visigoths, who, 
having made Alaric their king, invaded Italy and assaulted 
Rome, which they twice sacked without restraint of any kind* 
The same thing was done by the Vandals, who came from 
Africa, under Genseric, their king^ and he, not content with 
the booty and prey that he took, or with the cruelties that he 
practised, carried the pc^ople away as slaves, to their extreme 
misery. Among these captives was Eudoxia, widow of the 
Emperor Valentiuiaii. who had been slain, no long time pie- 
viously, by his own soldiers. P^or all the best having long 
before departed to Byzantium with the Emperor Constantine, 
those remaining had in great part degenerated from the 
ancient valour of Rome ; neithei was order or decency any 
longer to be found among them. Every virtue, nay, all true 
men, had departed together; laws, name, customs, the very 
language, all were lost; and amidst these calamities, all 
acting together, and each effecting its ovv n share of the mis- 
chief, every exalted mind had sunk in the general degrada- 
tion, every noble spirit become debased. 

But infinitely more ruinous than all other enemies to the 
arts above named, was the fervent zeal of the new Christian 
religion, which, after long and sanguinary combats, had finally 
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overcome aiul {innihiLited the anci mt creeds of the pagan 
world, by the fiequency of miracles exhibited, and by the 
earnest sincerity of the means adopted; and ardently de- 
\oted, with all diligence, to the extiipation of error, nay, to 
tlie remo’ial of even the slightest temptation to heresy, it not 
only destioyed all the wondrous statues paintings, sculptures, 
mosaics, and othei ornaments of the false pagan deities, but 
at the same time extinguished the very memory, in casting 
down the honours, of numberless excellent ancients, to v hum 
statues and other monuments had been erected, in [lublic 
places, for their virtues, by the most virtuous times of anti- 
quity. Nay, more than this, to build the churches ul’ the 
Christian faith, this zeal not only destroyed the most i enowneil 
temples of the heathens, but, for the richer ornament of St. 
Peter’s,^ and in addition to the many spoils previously be- 
stowed on that building, the tomb of Adrian, now called the 
castle of St, Angelo, was deprived of its marble columns, to 
employ them for this church, many other buildings being in 
like manner despoiled, and which we now see wholly devas- 
tated. And although the Christian religion did not effect this 
from hatred to these works of art, but solely for the purpose of 
abasing and bringing into contempt the gods of the Gentiles, 
yet the result of this too ardent zeal did not fail to bring 
such total ruin over the noble arts, that their very form 
and existence was lost. Next, and that nothing might be 
wanting to the completion of these misfortunes, the rage of 
Totila was aroused against Rome, and having first destioyed 
her walls, he devastated her most noble and beautiful 
edifices, giving the whole city to fire and the sword, after 
having driven forth all the inhabitants, so that, during 
eighteen days, no living soul was to be found within the cityj 
paintings, statues, mosaics, and all other embellishments, 
were so entirely wasted and destroyed by these means, that 
all were deprived, I do not say of their beauty and majesty 
only, but of their very form and being. The lower I'ooms 
of palaces and other edifices being adorned with pictures, sta- 
tues, and various ornaments, all these were submerged in the 
fall of the buildings above them, and thence it is that, in our 
day, so many admirable works have been recovered : fbr 


* St.PauPs’ 
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the nninoMiiite of’ tliose times, believing ail to be 

totally riiineil, ulaiiled their vines on the site, when these 
chambers 1‘cmained buried in tlie earth; the rooms thus buried 
were named “grottoes” by the moderns wlio discovered them, 
while tliB paintings found in them were called “grotesque.” 

The Ostrogoths being exterminated by jSf arses, the ruins 
of Ibime were again inhabited, liowever miserably, when a 
bundled years after came Constans II, emperor of Constan- 
tinople, who, though amicably received by the Romans, yet 
despoiled and earned aw^ay all that, more by chance than 
by the good will of tliose who liad d<=^vastatcd her, hnd 
remained to the wretched city of Rome. It is true that lie 
did not enjoy his prey, for, being driven by a tempest to 
Sicily, he was there deservedly slain by his own people, leav- 
ing his spoils, his empire, and his life, the prey of fortune. 
But she, not yet content with the miseries of Rome, and to 
the end that the unhappy city might never regain her ravaged 
treasures, led an army of Saracens to the conquest of Sicily, 
and these foes transported not only the wealth of the Sici- 
lians, hut the spoils of Rome herself, to Alexandria, to the 
great shame and loss of Italy and all Christendom. Tims, 
wdiatever had escaped ruin fiom the pontiffs, and more par- 
ticularly from St Gregory,* (who is said to have decreed 
banishment against all statues and other ornaments remaining 
in tlic buildings) was finally destroyed by the hands of this 
most w'ieked Greek. No trace, no vestige of excellence in art, 
now^ remained ; the men who followed immediately on these 
unhappy times, proceeded in a rude and uncultivated manner 
in all things, but more especially in painting and sculpture; 
yet, impelled by nature, and lefined, to a certain degree, by 
the air they breathed, they set themselves to work, not accord- 
ing to the rules of art, which they no longer possessed, but 
each according to the quality of his own talent. 

The arts of design — being reduced to this state during and 
after the domination of the Lombards in Italy — continued to 
deteriorate in all that was attempted, so that nothing could 

* The memory of Pope Gregory the Great has been vindicated from 
this reproach, by Carlo Pea, in his dissertation, Delh Rovint di Roma; 
in Winckelmann, Opere, vol. xi, p. 321, of the Prato edition. See also 
Plattncr, BBSchreibwnq der Stadt II part i, p. 240; and Gibbon, BtclvnA 
and Fall cf the Roman Blmjnre. 
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1)6 worse, or evince less knowledge of art, than the works of 
that period ; and we have proof of this, among other tliiugh, 
in certain figures winch are over the door of the portico of 
St. Peter’s, at Pome; they are in the Greek manner, and 
lepresent certain holj'- fathers who had disputed for the Chii&- 
tian Church before some of the councils. Many works, of a 
similar manner, might be adduced in support of this asser- 
tion ; examples may be seen in the city of Paveniia and in 
the whole Exarchate, some especially in the church of Santa 
Maria Potonda, outside Pavenna, executed soon after the 
Lombards were driven fiom Italy. But I will not omit to 
mention that there is one thing most extraordinary and well 
worthy of notice in that church* — the cupola, namely, which 
covers it. This is ten braccia| in diameter, and serves 
as roof and crown to the fabric ; it is formed of one single 
stone, and is so large and unwieldy [iliQ weight being more 
than 200,000 lbs ) that one cannot hut marvel at the means 
by which it was raised to that height. But to return to our 
subject. It is to the masters of those times that we owe the 
fantastic images and absurd figures still to be seen in many 
old works And a similar inferiority is perceptible m archi- 
tecture, for it was necessary to build ; but all good methods 
and correct forms being lost by the death of good artists and 
the destruction of their works, those who devoted themselves 
to that employment were in no condition to give either cor- 
rect proportion or grace of any kind to their designs. Then 
arose new architects, and they, after the manner of their 
barbarous nations, erected the buildings in that style which 
we now call Gothic,:}: and raising edifices that, to us moderns, 
are rather to the discredit than glory of the builders, until 
at a later period there appeared better artists, who returned, 
in some measure, to the purer style of the antique ; and this 
may be seen in most of the old (but not antique) churches 
throughout Italy, which were built in the manner just alluded 
to by these last-named artists. The palace of Theodoric, king 

* Commonly called the Tomb of Theodoric. See Schorn in Thiersch’s 
Travels in. Italy, vol. i, p. 394. 

t The braccio (pi. braccia) may be taken at twenty-one inches Eng- 
lish, but varies greatly in diferent parts of Italy. 

X Vasari is here clearly in error, or is not sufficiently explicit 
“ Gothic’^ or the pointed arebitecture of the north, was not thoroughly 
developed until the thirteenth centu^ 3 ^ The “Romanesque”, or rouiuh 
arch styles, prevailed in Italy in all the earlier centuries. 
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of Italy, in Ravenna, with one in Ra\ la and another in Mo- 
dena, may ser\c as examples heiiye: still in a barbarous man- 
ner, and rather vast and neli than \\ ell constructed tir of [ioih] 
architecture. Tlie same may be said of the chuieii oi' San 
Stefano, in Rimini ; of that of vSan Martino, in Rat eiina ; and 
of the, temple of St. John the Evan'^cdist, bmit in tin* latter 
city by Galla Rlacnlia, about the year <d our Lord 428. San 
Vitale ereeted, ni 547 ; the abbi'y of Chassis ; and, in biief, 
many other monasteries and dun dies, built aft(‘r the domi- 
nation of the Lornbaids, arc in.stances of the same kind, all 
being \ast and iieh, as has been sa.d befuie, but ul extremely 
rude architecture. Many of the abbeys erected to St, Bene- 
dict, in France, are in this manner; as is the church and 
monastery of Monte Casino, with the churcsh of St. John the 
Baptist at Monza, built by that Thcodelnida, queen of the 
Goths, to whom St. Gregory wrote his Dutlof/ifCJi. In this 
church the (pieen above nanicil caused pass^iges IVom the 
history of the Lombards to be ])uinted, and from these 
paintings wo learn that this people shaved the back part 
of the head, but retained long tufts of hair in front, and 
dyed themselves to the chin. Their VL'stmeiits were ample 
folds of linen, as was usual w-itli the Angles and Sa.xons ; 
they w^ore mantles of divers colours, with slioes open along 
the whole length of the foot, and bound across the instep 
with sandals. The church of San Giovanni, in Pavia, built 
by Gondiberta, daughter of Theodcdinda, resembled those 
named above, a.s did that of San Sah adore in the same city, 
erected by Aribert, brotlier of the said queen, who suc- 
ceeded Rodoald, husband of Gondiberta, in the kingdom, witli 
the church of St. Ambrose, at Pavia, built by Gnmoald, king 
of the Lombards, who drove Bertrid, sun of Aribert, from his 
throne.* Bertrid, also, when restored to his kingdom after 
the death of Grimoald, erected a convent for nuns, called the 
new convent, in Pavia, to the honour of Our Lady and of St. 
Agatha, the queen likewise building one without the walls, 
wduch she dedicated to the Virgin Mary in Pertica.” Cuni- 

* Vasari, like B’Agincourt, in our own time, sought the monuments 
of Lombard dominion in the country still called Lombardy; although 
the churches erected by the Lombard kings, more especially those of 
Pavia, were entirely rebuilt in the twelfth and following centuries. Fof 
more extended information on this point, see liumohr, ut tupra. 
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bert, soil of Bertri<l, in like manuei, erected n nionii'^teiy and 
church to St. George, called di Coronate, on the spot where he 
had gained a great victory over Alahi, Nor was the ehuridi 
in anywise dis'^imilar, tliat Luitprnnd, king of tlie Lombards, 
and conteniporaiy of Pepin, father of Charlemagne, eon- 
strueted in Pa\ia, and v lindi is called San Ihero in Ciid- 
dauro; one built to San Pietro Clivate, in the diocese of 
Milan, by Desidcims, who succeeded Astolphiis, was in tlic 
same manner; as ^Yele the monastery of San Vincenzo, in 
Milan, and the chinch of Santa Julia, in Brescia; all buildings 
erected at enormous cost but in a ludo and irregular inaiiiuT, 
In Florence, meanwliilo, the practice of architecture began 
to display some little improvement, and the Church of Sant’ 
Apostolo, built by Charlemagne, 'was in a very beautiful 
manner, although small : the sliafts of tlie columns, though 
formed of separate pieces, are extremely graceful and well- 
proportioned ; the capitals, likewise, with the arches and 
vaulting of the two small naves, furnish proof that some 
good artist had still remained in Tuscany, or had once 
again arisen in the land. In fine, the architecture of this 
church, is such, that Filippo di Ser Bruncllesco did not dis- 
dain to use it as his model in building the Church of Santo 
Spirito, and that of San Lorenzo, in the same city. A simi- 
lar progress may be remarked in the Church of St. Mark, 
at Venice, (to say nothing of San Giorgio Maggiore, built by 
Giovanni Morosini, in the year 978,) which was commenced 
under the Doge Giustiniano and Giovanni Particiaco, next to 
San Teodosio, when the body of the Evangelist was sent 
from Alexandria to Venice. But both the palace of the 
Doge, and the church itself, having received great injury 
from numerous fires, the latter was ultimately rebuilt in the 
the year 973, on the old foundations, in the Greek style, and 
after the manner that we now see ; this work was one of 
gieat cost, and was carried forward under the advice and 
direction of many architects, in the time of the Doge Dome- 
nico Selvo, who collected the marble columns for the build- 
ing from whatever place he could lay hands on them, and 
wheresoever they were to be found. The edifice constantly 
proceeded, after the designs, as it is said, of several masters, 
who were all Greeks, till the year 1140, when Messer Piero 
Polani was Doge, The seven abbeys which Count Ugo, 
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MciKiio’s of I>iin\clciibiirg, oiiu^ed to be erected in Tuscany, 
weie built dining the same pfuiod, and in the same Greek 
manner, as may bo seen in the abbey of Florence, in that of 
Settimo, and the others. All these buildings, as 'vvell ns the 
vestiges of those that are ruined, bear testimony to the fact, 
that andiitectiire still maintained itself in life, though 
grievousl}' degenerated and departing widely from the ex- 
cellent manner of the antique. And of this we find further 
proof in many old palaces, constructed in Florence after the 
ruin of Fieside, in the Tuscan fashion, but in a very barbarous 
and ill-proportioned manner, as witness those doors and 
windows of immoderate length, and the aspect of those 
acute pieces* in the vaulting of their arches, which were 
peculiar to the foieign architects of those times. 

In the year 1013i, we nevertheless perceive, that the art 
had regained somewhat of her ancient vigour; and this W'e 
infer, fiom the rebuilding of that most beautiful church San 
Miniato sul Monte, constructed in tlie time of Messer Ali- 
bi ando, citizen and bishop of Florence ; for to say nothing 
of the maible ornaments by which it is embellished, both 
within and without, the fa9ade gives us clear proof that the 
Tuscan architects liere made elForts to imitate the fine pro- 
portions and pure taste of the antique in columns, arches, 
cornices, doors, and windows, correcting and improving their 
perceptions by the study of that most ancient temple, the 
church of San Giovanni, in their own city. At the same 
period, pai^jing, which had been little less than totally ex- 
tinguished, was seen to be slowdy regaining life, as may be 
proved by the mosaic executed in the principal chapel of this 
same church of San Miniato.j 

From this commencement, then, the arts of design began 
to make progress in Tuscany by slow degrees, advancing 
gradually towards a better state of things as we see from the 
first steps taken by the Pisans towards the construction of 
their cathedral, in 1016 for in those days it was a great 

* Quarti Acuti^ perhaps the zigzng, introduced into Ital} about the 
twelfih centur}^ 

t The Mosaic in the apsis of San Miniato is not of the eleventh, but 
the end of the thirteenth century (1297), as we learn from an iusenption 
on the frieze. — Florentine Edition^ 1846 

J The cathedral of Pisa was not commenced in 1016, but m 1063, M 
appears from an inscription on the facade. 
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undertaking to erect a church of such a character, having 
five naves, and being almost entirely covered with marble both 
within and without. The edifice was constructed after the 
designs, and under the directions of, Buschetto, a Greek, of 
Dulichium,* an architect of rare excellence for thr/se times ; 
the Pisans devoted an infinite amount of spoils to its erection 
and adornment; these were brought by them intheirfieetsfrom 
the most distant regions, [they being then at the very summit of 
their greatness), as is made clearly manifest by the columns, 
capitals, bases, cornices, and other stones of every kind to be 
seen there ; and as some of these were small, others large, 
and others again of a middle size, great judgment must have 
been exercised by the architect, and much skill displayed, 
seeing that the whole fabric is nevertheless well-arranged, both 
within and without. To say nothing of other parts, and speak- 
ing only of the principal facade, Buschetto effected the gradual 
diminution of its summit with great ingenuity, employing 
a vast number of columns, and enriching the whole with 
antique statues and varied sculptures. The principal doors 
of the same fa9ade were adorned in like manner, and between 
these doors, near that of the Carroccio namely, Buschetto 
himself was afterwards laid in an honouiable tomb, bearing 
three sepulchral inscriptions, one of w'hich, in Latin verses, 
I subjoin here, when it will be seen to be in nowise dissi- 
milar to other attempts of the same period : — 

Quod vix mille bourn possent Juga Juncta movere 
Et quod vix potuit per mare ferre ratis, 

Buachetti nisu, quod erat mirabile visu 
Lena puellarum turba levavit onus. 

And now, since I have before named the church of Sant 
Apostolo in Florence, I will not omit to mention, that on a 
marble stone of this building, and at one side of the high altar, 
the following words may be read : — 

“vin v. Die vi Aprilis in resurrectione Domini Karolus Fraucorum 
Rex a Roma revertens, ingressus Florentiam cum magno gautlio et 
tripiidio susceptus, cinum copiam torqueis aureis dccoravit, et in Pen- 
tec ostem fundavit ecclesiam Sanctorum Apostolorum; in altari inclusa 
est lamina plumbea, m qua desciipta apparet praefuta fundatio et conse- 
cratio facta per Archiepiscopum Turpinum testibus Rolando et UJiverio.t 

* For the question as to whether Buschetto were a Greek or an Italian, 
the reader is referred to Cicognora and Bumohr, Note, Gem. Trans. 

t In this inscription, says Kumolir, the credulity of Vasari appears t<i 
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The of tlie eathedriil of Pi.ii; abo\'B deswibed, 

awake great desire in the nnii<ls of many throiigliout Italy, 
but more especially in Tuscany, for the undertaking of noble 
eiiter[>riscs ; and the churtdi ot San Paolo was comineneeii in 
the city of Pi^toja, in the ycai' 1032, the Bcaito’*^ Atto, 
bishop of that city, being present, as we rend in a contract 
made at the time. Many other edifices were erected at that 
period fiom the same cause, but to name them liere would 
detain us too long, I will, nevertheless, not omit to mention, 
tliat in the year 1060, the round church of San Giovanni 
was built in Pisa opposite to the cathedral, and in the same 
piazza with that church f Respecting tliis building a fact 
13 related which would seem incredible, were it not n^carded 
in an old book of the works of the cathedral, namely, that 
the columns of this same San Giovanni, with the pilasters 
and arches, were erected in fifteen days, and no moie. In 
the same book, which any one may examine who shall desire 
to do so, \\ e I ead that a tax of one danaio per hearth was 
laid on the people for this building; but we are not told 
whether the coin was of gold or of copper. There were 34,000 
fires at this time in Pisa, as may be gathered from the same 
book. The wmrk was certainly a very great one, of excessive 
cost, and diilicult to execute, the vaulted roof of the Tri- 
bune more particularly, this having the form of a pear and 
being covered with lead. The external walls are nearly hidden 
by the abundance of columns and carvings of various kinds, 
and in the frieze of the central door is the figure of Jesus 
Christ with his twelve a{)ostles, in mezzo-inlievo, executed 
in the Gi'cek manner. 

At the same time, that is, towards the year 1061, the 
people of Lucca, in rivalry of the Pisans, began their church 
of San Martino, after the design of certain scholars of Bus- 

have been imposed on by some one of his learned friends, who seems to 
ruive trusted that he would receive Turpin, Itoknd, and Oliver as his- 
torical personages. 

* The **Beato” of the Catholic hierarchy is a person of highly sanc- 
tified character, but who has not received all the honours of canoniza- 
tion, and is in so much of inferior grade to the Saint. — E. F. 

f The Baptistery was not founded in 1060, but 1153, as may be seen 
on a pilaster at the right of the entrance, where is the following in- 
scription. “ BicLiii — manse ang. fondata fuit hmc ecclesia.” On the 
opposite side are the following words: ’‘Leotisalvi magister hnjuf 
operis,” — Ed. Flor. 
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duetto,* there bein^ tlien no other arcliitef ts in Tuserny. 
To thefai^adeof this church a marbl-e poitico was athU'il with 
many ornaments and sculptui e. Stones in nuMnoi y of Pope 
Alexander II, of which erection, and of hinisclf, Alexander 
amply discourses, describing all fully in nine Latin \(‘rses ; 
nay, we have the same engraved, with other aninont letters, 
on the wall under the portico and between the doors In 
the above-named facade are various tigures, and under the 
portico several stories in marble, executed in inc/zo-i ilicvo. 
They represent the life of St Martin, and aie in tlie Greek 
manner ; but the best, which are over one of the doors, were 
executed 170 years later by Niccola Pisano, and linislicd in 
1233, as shall be related in the proper plare. The inten- 
dants of the cliurcli, when these woiks were coiniiKMU'ed, were 
Abellenato and Alipraiido, as wc learn from certain letters 
engraved in the marble in the same place ; tlie^e lij^urcs, 
from the hand of Niccola Pisano, show to what extent the 
art of sculpture was ameliorated by him. The greater part 
of the buildings erected ni Italy at this time, iiuj', we may 
almost say, the whole of them, were similar to this ; little or 
no improvement was perceptible in architecture from those 
days down to 1250; all had remained within the same limits, 
and continued to be executed in the same rude manner, of 
which numerous examples are still to be see.n. I^ut of these 
I wdll not now speak further, proposing to allude to them 
occasionally hereafter, as opportunity shall present itself. 

In like manner, the best works in painting and seul[)ture, 
remaining buried under the rums of Italy, were coneeuleil 
during the same period, and continued wholly unknown to the 
rude men reared amidst the more modern usages of art, and by 
whom no other sculptures or pictures were produced, than 
such as were executed by the remnant of old Greek artists. 
They formed images of earth and stone, or painted mon- 

* Rumohr remarks that he cannot comprehend hy Va^iuri should 
thus particularize San Martino, (a church of tine Gothic architecture of 
the thirteenth century, and which cannot have been built by these inui- 
ginary scholars of Bus chetto,) when there are so many noble monumenrs 
of architecture, from the tenth to the twelfth centuries, in Luccu; as, for 
example, the churches of San Prediano, San Michele, and Santa Maria 
Bianca. 

t Bor some of these churches, see Gaily Knight’s Eccksiaitical Ar 
chiectur€ m Italy ^ 
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BlroiV3 figures, of which they traced the rude outline only 
in colour. These artists — the best as being the only ones 
^ — were conducted into Italy, whither they carried sculp- 
ture and painting, as well as mosaic, in such manner as 
they were themselves acquainted with them : these they 
taught, in their own coarse and rude style, to the Ita- 
lians, who practised them, after such fashion, as I have 
said, and will further relate, down to a certain period. The 
men of those times, unaccustomed to works of greater per- 
fection than those thus set before their eyes, admired them 
accordingly, and, barbarous as they were, yet imitated them 
as the most excellent models. It was only by slow de- 
grees that those who came after, being aided in some places 
by the subtlety of the air around them, could begin to 
raise themselves from these dejiths; when, towards 1250, 
Heaven, moved to pity by the noble spirits which the 'J'us- 
can soil was producing every day, restored them to their 
primitive condition. It is true that those who lived in the 
times succeeding the ruin of Rome, had seen remnants of 
arches, colossi, statues, pillars, storied columns, and other 
works of art, not wholly destroyed by the fires and othei 
devastations ; yet they had not known how to avail them- 
selves of this aid, nor had they derived any benefit from it, 
until the time specified above. When the minds then 
awakened, becoming capable of distinguishing the good from 
the worthless, and abandoning old methods, returned to the 
imitation of the antique, with all the force of their genius, 
and all the power of their industry. 

But that my readers may the better comprehend what it 
Is that I call ‘‘old”, and what “antique”, I add that the 
antique are works executed before the time of Constantine, 
in Corinth, Athens, Rome, and other far-famed cities, down 
to the times of Nero, Vespasian, Trajan, Adrian, and An- 
tonine; “old” are such as were executed from the days 
of St. Silvester, downwards by a certain residue of the 
Greeks, whose profession was rather that of dyeing than 
painting. For the greater part of the excellent earlier 
artists being extirpated in those times of war, there re- 
mained, as I have said, nothing to these Greeks (“old”, 
but not “antique”) save only the first rude outlines cn » 
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ground of colour, as is made sufficiently manifest by a crowd 
of mosaics executed throughout Italy by these Gieeks, 
and which may be seen in any old church of whatsoe\ er city 
you please, through all the land. The cathedral of Pisa and 
St. Mark of Venice, and other places, will furnish examples. 
Thus, in this manner, they executed many pictures ; figures 
with senseless eyes, outsti etched hands, standing on the points 
of their feet, similar to those that may still be seen in San 
Miniato, outside Florence, between the doois which lead to the 
sacristy and the convent. In the church of Santo Spirito, also, 
in the same city, the entire wall of the cloister on the side 
towards the church is covered with these woiks. They are 
to be found in Arezzo, also, in the churches of San Juliano, 
San Bartolommeo, and others : and in the liistoncal scenes 
around the old church of San Pietro, in Pome, between 
the windows, — things that have more of the monster in 
their lineaments than of the object they should represent. 
In sculpture they produced works of a similar style and in 
equal plenty ; some of them, in basso-relievo, may still be 
seen over the gate of San Michele, in the Piazza Padella of 
Florence ; they are in the church of Ogni Santi, and other 
places, frequently serving as ornaments to the doors of 
churches, where they sometimes act as corbels to support the 
canopy, but are withal so coarse and hideous, so deformed 
and ill-executed, that it seems impossible to imagine any 
thing worse. 

Thus much* I have thought it advisable to say respecting 
the first commencement of sculpture and painting, and may 
perhaps have spoken at greater length than was here need- 
ful ; but this I have done, not so much because I was carried 
on by my love of art, as because I desire to be useful and 
serviceable to the whole body of artists, for they, having 
here seen the manner in which art proceeded from small 
beginnings, until she attained the highest summit, and next 
how she was precipitated from that exalted position into the 
deepest debasement j and considering that it is the nature of art. 

For more accurate and fuller details respoctinc^ art, from the eleventh 
to the llfteenth oeiitury, see Ldxui, Ihuoi i/ of Painting; D’Agincotirt, 
Histoiie de VArt d'apih ks Monument ; and Kumohr, ItaUrJucAd 
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as of human existence, to receive birth, to pi ogress, to be- 
come old, and to die, may thus more perfectly comprehend 
and follow the progress of her Eecorid birth to the high per- 
fection which she has once more attained in these our days. 
I have fuitlier thought, that if even it should chance at any 
time, which may Grod forbid, that by the neglect of men, 
the malice of time, oi the will of heaven, which but rai v\y 
suffers human things to remain Jong without change, tlio 
arts should once again fall into their foimer decay, 
my labours, both wdiat has been said and what yet remains to 
be said, should they be found worthy of a mure happy forluia,, 
may avail to keep those aits in life, or may at least sci'v e :« i 
an incentive to exalted minds to pio^ide them with nune 
efficient aids and support, so that, by my cwn good inten- 
tions, and the help of such friends, the arts may abound in 
those liuilities, of wliicli, if it be permitted to speak the 
truth ficelj, they have ever been destitute even to this day. 
But it IS nuv^ time to come to the life of Giovanni Cnnabue, 
who, as he fiist commenced the new mode of designing and 
painting, so it is just that lie should also commence these 
lives, whoiein I sliall do my utmost to observe the order of 
the maniK r. rather than that of the time. In describing the 
forms and features of the artists, I shall be very brief, since 
their porti'aits, which I have collected at great cost and with 
much labour, will show what the appearance of each artist 
was in a better maimer than could ever be done by words. 
And if the portraits of some are wanting, that is not my 
fault, but because they were not to be found. Again, if 
these likenesses should appear to some persons to be dis- 
similar to other portraits with which they are acquainted, 
let them consider that the likeness of a man m his eighteenth 
or twentieth year will never resemble one taken fifteen or 
twenty years later ; to this may be added, that drawn por- 
traits are never so exact in resemblance as those coloured, 
besides which, engravers, who know little of design, always 
injure the faces from inability to manage those minutije, 
on which it is that the perfect resemblance of the portrait 
depends, thus depriving the work of that perfection which 
is rarely if ever preserved in likenesses cut in wood. But 
enough ; the labour, expense, and industry, which I have 
bestowed in this matter will be manifest to all those who, 

D 
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liilc reading it, shall perceive whence 1 have, as I host could, 
drawn my materials.* 

* Vasari informs us, in the Life of Marc Antonio Haimondi, that these 
portraits, vvhich fiist appeared m the edition of the Giunti, were drawn 
b}-- and liis pupils, and engraved on wood by Messer Cnstofano, 

of Venice, by some called Coriolano. In a letter to Borghini, dated 
1566, (Gaye, CarUggio medito d'Artisti, ill, 227,) Vasaid speaks of his 
own portrait, which he had taken by moans of a mirror, and given to 
this same Cnstofano to engrave, Bottari supposed this master Cristo* 
Caho to have been a German, 



LIVES 

OF THE MOST EMINENT PAINTERS, 
SCULPTORS, AND ARCHITECTS. 

PART FIRST. 


CIMABTJE, PAINTER, OF FLORENCE. 

[1240 1302.] 

The overwhelming flood of evils by which unhappy Italy 
had been submerged and devastated, had not only destroyed 
whatever could properly be called buildings, but, a still 
more deplorable consequence, had totally exterminated the 
artists themselves,* when, by the will of Grod, in the year 
1240, Giovanni Cimabue, of the noble family of that name,! 
was born, in the city of Florence, to give the first light to the 
art of painting. This youth, as he grew up, being considered 
by his father and others to give proof of an acute judgment 
and a clear understanding, was sent to Santa Maria Novella 
to study letters under a relation, who was then master in 
grammar to the novices of that convent. But Cimabue, 
instead of devoting himself to letters, consumed the whole 
day in drawing men, horses, houses, and other various fancies, 
on his books and different papers, — an occupation to which he 
felt himself impelled by natuie ; and this natural inclination 
was favoured by fortune, for the governors of the city had 
invited certain Greek painters to Florence, for the purpose 
of restoring the art of painting, which had not merely de 
generated, but was altogether lost These artists, among 
other works, began to paint the chapel of the Gondi, situate 
next the principal chapel, in Santa Maria Novella, J the roof 
and walls of which are now almost entirely destroyed by time, 

* An extravagant exaggeration. But Vasari himself, recalling to 
mind the different sculptors, architects, and painters, who were exer- 
cising their art when Cimabue was born, has virtually retracted these 
expressions, against which many writers have protested. See Lana, 
ILiitoiy of Painting. London. 1847. 

t Called also Gualtieri. See Bakliniicci, vnl. i, 

J For the various opinions respbctiiig thebe Greek or B}z.iutine works, 
bCe Kumohr, Ital, Forsch,^ Lainzi, Hntoty of Painting^ etc. 
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— and Cimabue, often escaping from the school, and having 
already made a commencement in the art he was so fond of, 
vonld stand watching those masters at their work, the day 
through Judging from these circumstances, his father, as 
well as the artists themselves, concluded him to be well- 
endowed for painting, and thought that much might be hoped 
from his future efforts, if he were devoted to that art. 
Giovanni was accordingly, to his no small satisfaction, placed 
wnth those masters. From this time he laboured incessantly, 
and was so far aided by his natural powers, that he soon 
gieatly surpassed his tcacheis both in design and colouring. 
-For these masters, caring little for the progress of art, had 
executed their works as we now see them, not in the ex- 
cellent manner of the ancient Gieeks, hut in the rude modern 
style of their own day. Wherefore, though Cimabue imitated 
his Greek instiuctors, heveryniuch improvedthe art, relieving 
it greatly from their uncouth manner, and doing honour to 
his country by the name that he acquired, and by the w'Orks 
wdiich he pei formed. Of this we have evidence in Florence, 
from the pictures which he painted there, «ts, for example, 
the front of the altar of Santa Cecilia,* * * § and a picture of the 
Viigin, in Santa Croce, which was, and is still, attached to 
one of tlie pilasters on the right of the choir.t After this 
lie painted a small picture of St. Francis, J in panel, on a 
gold ground, drawing it, a new thing in those times, from 
nature, § with such means as he could obtain, and placing 
around it the whole history of the saint in twenty small pic- 
tures, full of minute figures, on a ground of gold. 

* This picture was removed from the church of Santa Cecilia to tiiut 
of San Stefano, and finally to the G-allery of the Ufiizj, in Tloreuce. 
— ^Florentine edition of 1845. 

t Mentioned also by Cinelli, who says that it was removed from the 
place in winch Vasari saw it, M'hen the church was newly decorated, no? 
IS it now known whither it has been conveyed. — Ed. Elor. 1846. 

f The Itoman edition of 1759, tells us that this picture was still in 
good preservation, in the chapel of St. Francis, in the church of Santa 
Croce. Lanzi does not consider it to be the work of Cimabue. See 
History of Painting, 

§ Here we are not to understand that Cimabue painted from the 
jiaint himself, who had then been dead many years, but from some living 
model. Della Valle, speaking on this subject, remarks that, in Assisi, 
Giunta Pisano also painted the Frate Elia from nature ; and this may 
bp literally true, since the Frate Elia w’as a contemporary of Giunta 
Pisano. 
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Having afterwards undertaken to paint a large picture in 
the abbey of the Santa Trinita in Florence, for the monks of 
Vallombrosa, he made great eiforts to justify the high opinion 
already formed of him, and evinced improved powers of inver 
tion in that work, and displayed a fine manner in the atti- 
tudes of tire Virgin, whom he depicted with the child in her 
arms, and with numerous angels, in the act of worship, around 
her,- on a gold ground. Tlie picture being finished, wns 
.placed by the monks over the high-altar of the churrJu 
whence, being afterwards removed to give place to that woik 
of Alexis Baldovinetti,^ which remains there to this day, it 
was placed in a smaller chapel of the south aisle of the same 
church. 

Cimabue next painted in fresco at the hospital of the 
Porcellana,f at the corner of the Via Nuova, which leads 
into the Borgo Ogni Sand. On the front of this building, 
which has the principal door in the centre, ke painted 
the Virgin receiving the annunciation from the angel, on 
one side, and Jesus Christ, with Cleophas, and Luke, 
on the other; all figures of the size of life. In this work 
he departed still more decidedly from the dry formal man- 
ner of his instructors, giving more life and movement to 
the draperies, vestments, and other accessories, and render- 
ing all more flexible and natural than was common to the 
manner of those Greeks, whose works were full of hard lines 
and sharp angles, as well in mosaic as in painting. And 
this rude, unskilful, and common-place manner, the Greeks 
had acquired, not so much from study or of settled purpose, 
as from having servilely followed certain fixed rules and 
habits, transmitted through a long series of years, by one 
painter to another down to those times, while none ever 
thought of the amelioration of his design, the embellishment 
of his colouring, or the improvement of his invention. This 
work being completed, Cimabue was again summoned by the 
same prior, who had employed him for the works of Santa 

* The picture of Baldovinctti was in its turn removed, to make way 
for Daiidini’s painting of the Trinity. The work of Cimabue is now m 
tliG Academy of the Fine Arts in Florence. 

t So called from a prefect of that name, who governed the Hospital 
in the fourteenth century. It is almost needless to say that this painting 
is destroyed, 
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Croce, and he now painted for him a colossal crucifix on 
Avood, which is still to be seen in that church.* The 
execution of this crucifix gave great satisfaction to the 
prior, who caused the artist to accompany him to his conveni 
of San Francesco in Pisa, where Cimahiic painted a picture 
of San Francesco. This was considered by the Pisans to be 
a work of extraordinary merit, having more beauty of ex- 
pression in the head, and more grace in the draperies, than 
had ever been seen in the Greek manner up to that time, 
not only in Pisa, but in Italy. 

Cimabue afterwards painted for the same church a large 
picture of the Virgin, with the Infant in her arms, and with 
angels around her, — this also was on a gold 'ground, it was 
soon afterwards removed from the position it had first occu- 
pied to make way for the marble altar which now stands 
there, and was placed within the church, near the door, and 
on the left hand ; for this work Cimabue obtained high 
praise, and was largely rewarded by the Pisans. In the same 
city of Pisa, he also painted, at the request of the then abbot 
of San Paolo in Ripa d’Arno, a small picture of St. Agnes, on 
panel, with the whole wStory of her life around her, in small 
figures ; this picture is now over the altar of the Virgin in the 
above-named church.^ The name of Cimabue becoming 
widely known by these labours, he was invited to Assisi, a 
city of Umbria, where, in company with certain Greek mas- 
ters, he painted a portion of the vaulted roof in the lower 
church of San Franceso, together with the life of Jesus 
Christ and that of St. Francis, on the walls of the same 
church. In these works he greatly surpassed those Greek 
masters, J and encouraged by this, he began alone to paint 
the upper church in fresco. In the apsis of the church, 

* This Crucifix is now placed in the corridor leading from the church 
of Santa Croce to the chapel of the Pazzi, and is tolerably well pre- 
served. — Schorn. 

t All the pictures painted by Cimabue in Pisa have perished ; hut we 
know that the large picture of the Virgin, etc., was taken to Paris, where 
it has remained. There are still two paintings by Cimabue in the 
J.ouvre— the Virgin with Angels, and the Virgin with the Infant 
Jesus. 

{ Cimabue here merits the praise, not of surpassing those Greek 
masters only, but also of improving on tbo manner of his instructor 
Giunta Pisano — Ftella ValJ« 
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beyond the choir, he painted certain passages fi om thehistoiy 
of the Virgin, in four compartments, — her death, ^vhen her 
aoul is borne by Christ to Heaven upon a throne of clouds, 
— and her coronation, when he places the crown on her head 
in the midst of a choir of angels; numerous saints, male and 
female, standing below; works now nearly obliterated by 
time and dust. In the vaults of the roof, which are five, 
Cimabue depicted various histoiical scenes in like man- 
ner. Ill the first, over the choir, he placed the four 
Evangelists, larger than hfe,^ and so well done, that even in 
our days they are admitted to possess ranch merit, the fresli- 
ness of colouring in the flesh- tints proving that painting m 
fresco was, thanks to the labours of Cimabue, beginning tc- 
make important advances. The second vault he adorned 
with golden stars on a ground of ultramarine. In the third 
he painted, in medallions, Jesus Christ, the Virgin Mother, 
St. John the Baptist, and St. Francis, that is, a figure in 
each medallion, and a medallion in each bay of the vault. 
Between this and the fifth vault, he painted the fourth, also 
in stars of gold on a ground of ultramarine, like the second. 
In the fifth he placed the four Doctors of the Church, ami 
beside each of the Doctors stood a brother of one of the four 
principal religious orders ; without doubt, a most laborious 
work, and executed with extreme diligence.f When the 
vaults were completed, Cimabue next painted the upper 
part of the wall of the north aisle, also in fresco, through 
the whole length of the church. Near the high altar, and in 
the space between the windows entirely up to the roof, he 
painted eight historical pictures from the Old Testament, 
beginning with the early chapters of Genesis, and taking 
the most prominent events in due order. Around the win- 
dows, and to the point where they terminate in the galleryt 
which encircles the interior of the building, he depicted 
the remaining portions of the Old Testament in eight other 
historical scenes. Opposite to these pictures, and also in 
sixteen compartments, he painted the lives of the Virgin and 
of Jesus Christ; while on the end facade, below, over 

* Of these figures no trace now remains. — Schorn. 

t The paintings of the third and fifth vault are still well preserved. 
— Schorn. 

X Trifonum, 
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he principal door, and around the rose window, he placed 
the ascension of the Virgin in heaven, together with the 
lescent of the Holy Spirit on the Apostles.* This work, 
crul)^ great and rich, and most admirably executed, must, in 
my opinion, have caused the utmost astonishment in the 
world of that day, more especially as the art ol' painting had 
Deen for so long a time in complete darkness. To myself, wlio 
saw it for the second time in the year 1563, it appeared 
most beautiful, more pai'ticularly when I considered that 
obscurity of art from the shades of which Citnabue had 
found means to elicit so much light. But uf all llu'se paint- 
ings (a thing which merits consideration), those of the vaults 
being less exposed to dust and other accidents, are in much 
better preservation than any of the others. t Having com- 
pleted these works, Cimabuc began to paint the lower part 
of the walls, namely from the windows downwards, and made 
some progress therein, but being recalled to Florence by his 
private affairs, he did not continue this work, and it was 
finished, as will be seen in its due place, by Giotto, many 
years after. 

Having thus returned to Florence, Ciinabue next worked 
in the cloister of Santo Spirito. The entire side next the 
church is painted by other masters, in the Greek manner ; 
but three arches, containing events from the life of Christ, 
are by his own hand, and certainly display much power of 
design.J About the same time, he sent some of his works, 
executed in Florence, to Empoli, where they are still pre- 
served with great veneration in the parochial church of 

* Della Valle attributes only a part of these paintings to Cimabuo. 
They are now all f^reatly injured, and become almost indistinguishable. 
The Reconciliation of Joseph with his Brethren, near the door on the 
north side, is the only one still remaining intolerably good preservation. 
— Schorn. 

t Writers are far from agreeing as regards the paintings nf this 
church, and their authors. Thus Tather Angeli, Storiu dcUa Banhca 
D*Assisi, attributes the Assumption of the Virgin with Saints beneath, 
to Giunta Pisano, although Vasari praises it as the work of Cimabuc. 
D’Agincourt also enumerates it among his plates (No. 102) with those 
assigned to Gmnta. See also Rosini, Storm della Pittara Itahnna, vol. i, 
p. 110. Rumolir assorts that Vasari had no authority whattwer for 
stating that Cimabue painted in the upper church of San Francesco 
D’ Assisi. See Ital. Forsch , vol. ii, sec. 

f Those paintings of Cimabue. as v/oll as those of the other moaters, 
are entirelv destroy 
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that!) place.* He afterwards painted the picture of tlie Vir- 
gin, for the ehureh of Santa JMaria Novella, where it is sus- 
pended on high, between the chapel of the llucellai family 
and that of the Bardi, of Vernio.t This picture is of larger 
size than any figure that had been painted down to those 
times ; and tlie angels surrounding it, make it evident that, 
although Cimabiie still retained tl>e Greek manner, he was 
nevertheless gradually approaching the mode of outline and 
general method of modern times. Thus it happened that this 
work was an object of so much admiration to the people of 
that day — they h-iviiig then never seen anything better — that 
it was carried in solemn procession, with the sound of trum- 
pets and other festal demonstrations, from the house of Ciiiia- 
bue to the church, he himself being highly rewarded and 
honouied for it. It is fux'ther reported, and may be read in 
certain records of old painters, that, whilst Cimabue was 
painting this picture, in a garden near the gate of San Pietro, 
King Charle&l the Elder, of Anjou, passed through Florence, 
and the authorities of the city, among other marks of respect, 
conducted him to see the picture of Cimabue. AVhen this 
work was thus shewn to the king, it had not before been 
seen by any one ; wherefore all the men and women of Flo- 
rence hastened in great crowds to admire it, making all pos- 
sible demonstrations of delight. The inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood, rejoicing in this occurrence, ever afterwards 
called that place Borgo Allegri ; and this name it has ever 

* Some remains of ancient paintings are still to be seen in this Chap- 
ter-House, but none of them appear to be of the time or manner of Cima- 
bue.— Florentine edition of 1846. 

t This picture, still in very fair preservation, is in the chapel of the 
Ruccllai family; and whoever will examine it carefully, comparing it, 
not only with works produced before the time of Cimabue, but also 
with those painted after him by the Florentine masters, pieceding 
Giotto, will perceive that the praises of Vasari are justified in every 
particular. — Ed. Flor. 1846. 

J Brother of St Louis, and crowned King of Sicily by Clement IV, 
in the year 1266. According to Vasari, who gives 1240 as the year 
of Cimabue’s birth, the latter must then have been but twenty-six years 
old, although he had already completed so many great works The 
doubtful character of this anecdote is manifest, hut the painting is still 
in the church of Santa Maria Novella The heads of the Virgin, of the 
Child, and of the Angels, are all fine. Hit the hands are badly drawn. 
The tlironc and ground are covered with gold — Schoni. See aUc 
Bumohr, voL ii, p. 31. 
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{‘ince retained, although in process of time it beeame enclosed 
within the walls of the city.’*^ ^ 

In San Francesco of Pisa — where Cimabue painted some 
other pictures, as has been already remarked — may be seen a 
painting in distempei’, by his hand; it is in the cloister, near 
the door which leads into the church, and is a small picture re- 
presenting Christ on the Cross, with numerous angels around 
him; they are weeping, and supporting with their hands certain 
worJs, which are written round the head of Christ, and which 
they diiect towaids the ear of the Virgin, who stands, also 
weeping, on the right hand ; while on the left is Jolui the 
Evangelist, towards whom they likewise direct a portion of the 
scroll, and whose expression is one of deep grief. The words 
addressed to the Virgin are, ‘^Mulier ecce filius tuns”, and 
those to St.John, “Ecce mater tua”. A third sentence, 
supported by another angel, placed somewhat apart, is as 
follows : “ Ex ill^ herd accepit earn discipulus in suam”. 
Hence we perceive that Cimabue originated the invention 
of lending the aid of words to art, for the better expression 
of the meaning, — certainly a new and peculiar expedient. 

By these and other works, f Cimabue had now acquired a 
great name, as well as large profits, and was appointed — 
together with Arnolfo Lapi, an artist then highly renowned 
in architecture — to superintend the building of Santa Maria 
del Fiore, in Florence. But at length, and when ho had 
lived sixty years, he departed to another life, in the year 
1300,J having achieved little less than the resurrection of 
painting from the dead. He left many disciples, and, among 
others, Giotto, who afterwards became a most eminent 

* This name of Borgo Allegri is derived, according to Cinelli, from 
the family of AlUgri , — Ed, Flor, 

f Bottari tells us that in addition to these works, and others pro- 
riously mentioned by Vasari, there still remain a Madonna (restored) 
jn the convent of San Paolino, in Florence; a second in that of Ogiiis- 
banti; a Crucifix, in the monastery of San Jacopo di Ripoli, etc. etc. 
This Crucifix, if, indeed, it be by Cimabue, may still be seen in the 
monastery. Morelli affirms that he also painted in the church of the 
Carmine, in Padua ; and that, when this church was burnt, a Hoad of 
St. John, by his hand, was rescued, and preserved, as a precious rcho, 
in the house of Alessandro Cappella. — Maselli. Schorn. 

J From a document cited by Ciampi, it appears that Cimabue was OKf,- 
cuting a St. John, in mosaic, for the Duomo of Pisa, m 1302 ; and, as 
he left this figure unfinished, it maybe inferred that he did not long sur- 
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piiinter, nutl long dwelt in the house inhabited by his master, 
ill the Via del Cocomero. Cimabue was entombed in Santa 
Maria del Fiore, the following epitaph Leing composed on 
him by one of the Niui : 

“CrocUilit ut Cimiibos piotunr castra tencre 
Su‘. tumuL, livens, nunc: tciu't ubtni poll.” 

I will not omit to observe, that if the greatness of Griottes 
liis (liscii)le, had not diminished the glory of Cimabue, his 
fame woultl have risen still higher, as Dante remarks in his 
Co?7W}e(lia, whore, alluding, m the eleventh canto of the 
Purgatorio, to this inscription on the tonib,’^ he says: 

“ Crodette Cimahtttj nella pintura 
Tctu'I lo cumpo, cd ora ha Griotto il grido, 

Si che la fama di colui s’ osciiriu” 

Alluding to those verses, a commentator of Dante, who 
wiote while Giotto was still living— t(3n or twelve years 
after the death of Dante himself ; that is, about the year 
1334— lias the following remarks. He is speaking of Cima- 
bue, and these are his pi ecise words : “ Cimabue, of Florence, 
a painter of the time of our author, knew more of the noble 
art than any other man ; but he was so arrogant and proud 
withal, that if any one discovered a fault in his work, or 
if he perceived one himself (as will often happen to the 
artist, who fails from the defects in the material that lie uses, 
or li'om insufficiency of the instrument with which he works), 
he would instantly destroy that work, however costly it might 
be. Giotto, of that same city of Florence, was, and is, the 
most eminent of painters; and his works bear testimony for him 
in Eome, in Naples, at Avignon, Florence, Padua, and many 
other parts of the world.’^f commentary is now in the 

hands of the Kev. Don Vincenzio Borghini, prior of the In- 
nocents, a man not only illustrious for elevation of mind, for 
goodness, and for learning, but also a lover of, and so well 

vive that year. He d’ed at Florence, and vras buried in the church of 
Santa Maria del Fiore. 

♦ The contrary is the fact, since the epitaph must have been written 
subsequently to those lines of Dante. 

I This Commentary is that known to the learned under the title ol 
the “ Anommo”. It was first published in Fisa by Aloisandro Toni, 
1827-3 Flor 
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versed in. all the nobler arts, that he has merited to be elected, 
as by our lord the Duke Cosmo he judiciously has been, to 
the o-flice of ducal representative (vice-president) in our 
Academy of Design. But to return to Cimabue ; Giotto 
certainly did obscure his fame, as a great light diminishes the 
splendour of a lesser one ; so that, although Cimabin'. may he 
considered, perhaps, the first cause of the restoration of the ai t 
of painting, yet Giotto, his disciple, impelled by laudable am- 
bition, and well aided by heaven and nature, was the man who, 
attaining to superior elevation of thought, threw open the gates 
of the true way to those who afterwards exalted the art to that 
perfection and greatness which it displays in oui ag(i; wlien, 
accustomed as men are, daily, to see the pi odigies and mil aclcs, 
nay, the impossibilities, now performed by aitists, they lia\e 
arrived at such a point that they no longer marvel at anything 
accomplished by men, even though it be more divine than 
human. Fortunate, indeed, are they who now labour, how- 
ever meritoriously, if they do not incur blame instead ol 
praise ; nay, if they can even escape disgrace. 

The portrait of Cimabue may be seen in the chapter of 
Santa Maria Novella.* It is by Simon of Siena, anil is in liis 
picture of the Church Militant and Triumphant. This por- 
trait is in profile, the face meagre, the beard short, reddish, 
and pointed; the head enveloped in a hood, after the manner 
of that day, which is folded gracefully beneath the chin, and 
closely wraps the throat. The figure beside Cimalme is 
Simon of Siena, author of the work, who has painted him- 
sell oy means of two mirrors, placed opposite eacdi other, and 
which have enabled him to give his head in prolilc. Tin*, 
soldier in armour, standing between them, is supposed to be 
Count Guido Novelli, then Signore of Poppi. Of Cimabiir 
there remains still to say, that, in the commencement of a 
book wherein I have collected drawings by the hand of every 
artist who has followed him to these days,t there arc some 

* From this portrait Vasari took the head of Cimabue, wliich In* 
placed before the life of that artist in his second edition. 

t Baldinucci relates, in the life of Passignano, that five vohimos of 
drawings were sold for several thousand crowns to certain merchants, 
by the Cav. Gaddi, these volume^ being the celebrated hook so fn*- 
[jueuLly mentioned by Vasari in these “laves” Some thunsmids of 
drawings hy the most eminent masters were aftenvards collected by 
Cardinal lieopoldo de’ Mediei, and aiuoiig these were many which had 
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few little things done by him in miniature, I’rom which, al- 
though tiicy may now seem rather crude than otherwise, we 
may yet perceive how greatly the art of design was impioved 
by his labours. 


ARNOLFO m LAPO, ARCHITECT, OF FLORENCE. 

[ 1232 . 1310 .] 

Having spoken, in my Preface to these Lives, of certain edi- 
Hces, old, but not antique,* of which I did not name the 
architects, because they were not known to me, I will now 
enumerate, in this introduction to the life of Arnolfo, some 
few other buildings, erected in his time or shortly before it, 
of which the authors are also unknown, and will afterwards 
speak of such as were built during his lifetime, and the archi- 
tects of which are either known or can be ascertained from 
the mode of the building, and from different notices, writings, 
and inscriptions, left by them in tlie works they constructed. 
Nor will such discourse be out of place ; for although these 
buildings are neither beautiful nor in a good style, but 

bGlonged to the biographer of Arezzo (Vasari) Baldmucci furthci 
says, in his “ Address to the Reader,” and in his letters to the Marcims 
Vincenzo Capponi, that he had himself advised Cardinal Leopolclo to 
arranf»e the large mass of drawings collected, in chronological order, 
and had even been entrusted with this labour by the Cardinal, and after- 
wards by Cosmo III ; but Giovanni Cinclli, in his bitter “Critica,” not 
only refnseb the merit of proposing this arrangement to Baldmucci, but 
denies that he superintended it, and gives all the credit of that work to 
the Count Carlo Cesare IVIalvasia, of Bologna, who was assisted by the 
councils of Volterrano, of Lippi, and of the Cardinal himself. The 
greater part of the collection was sent to the Gallery of the tJffizj, in 
the year 1700, where the vast number of drawings would now make it 
difficult to distinguish those collected by Vasari. It is true, that this 
senes, lately arranged anew, commences with ^'■certain huh things doTte 

mtmatnre'" on parchment, which are attnbuted to Cimabue, and may 
be those here alluded to by Vasari. Many other drawings belonging 
to Vasari became the property of Crozat, who published a part of 
thorn.— m Flor, ^ IP 

t A distinction, which Vasari has made towards the end of his ‘‘In- 
troduction to the Lives,” where ho explains what he means by “ old”, 
Wid what by “ antique,” see ante, page 31, 
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'iierely Yj\st and rich, aie nevertiicle^s worthy of som 
consideration. 

There existed, then, at the time of Lap o, and of Arnolfo, 
his son, many buildings of great importance, both in Italy 
and other countries, of which I have not been able to discover 
the architects. Among these are the abbey of Monrealc, in 
Sicily;* the Piscopio (or Episcopate of the Greek rite), in 
Naples the Certosa of Pavia; J the Duomo of Milan ; § the 
churches San Pietro || and San Petronio,l| in Bologna; with 
many others, erected at incredible expense, tliroughont Italy. 
All which I have well examined, with many works in sculp- 
ture of the same times, more particulaily in Ravenna, without 
being able to find any memorial whatever of the masters, 
— nay, often uncertain as to the age in which they were con 
structed, — so that I cannot but marvel at the simplicity and 
indifference to glory exhibited by tbe men of tliat period. 
But to return to our subject. After the buihUngs just enu- 
merated, others were erected in a nobler spirit, and the archi- 
tects of which endeavoured at least to produce something 
better, if they did not attain their end. The first of these 
masters was Buono,** whose family, name, and country, are 
alike unknown, he having written his baptismal name only 
in the few memorials which he has left of his works. Tliis 
artist was a sculptor as well as architect ; he built many pa- 
laces and churches, in Ravenna, about the year 1152; and 
these, with certain works of sculpture, also executed by him, 
having brought him into notice, he was invited to Naples, 

* rounded in 1177 by William II, called “dip Good, ” one of the 
first buildings in Europe in which the pointud. arch wns used. See 
D*Agincourt, pi. 3S, also Hittorff, Architecture ]\foderne de la Sicile^ and 
Gaily Knight’s Saracenic and Norman Remains m Sicily. 

t The present cathedral of Naples, San Jannario, was commencod in 
128 (> by Charles I of Anjou. — Schorn. 

f The Certosa or Chartei'-house of Pavia was built in the fourteenth 
centurj, by Giacopo Campionc, at the command of Giovanni Galoasizo 
Vifcconti, first duke of Milan. — Schorn. 

§ This cathedral, also founded by Giovanui Galcazzo, was completed 
by Napoleon. 

!j San Pietro was erected in the tenth century and restored in tbe 
eii-hteenth, under Benedict XIV. 

If San Petromo was commenced in the year 1390, the architect wm 
M aster Harduin.— Schorn. 

For Buono and other aitists here mciitionc'd, see Uicognara, Stcru 
£eUa ScuUurcu 
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wliere lie founded the Castel dell’ Uovo and Castel Capoano, 
which were afterwards completed by others, as will be re- 
lated hereafter. While Domenico Morosini was Doge of 
Venice, Buono founded the Campanile of San Marco, in that 
i-ity, with great judgment and foresight, having so ably con- 
structed the foundations, and fixed the piles, that this tower 
has nevei sunk, even by a hair’s breadth, as many other 
buildings, constructed in Venice before his time, were, and 
still are, found to do. And it is from him, perhaps, that the 
Venetians received the art of founding the very rich and 
beautiful edifices which they are now daily causing to be 
magnificently erected in that most noble city. It is true that 
this tower has nothing particularly meritorious in itself, 
whether in the manner of construction or the decorations. 
There is nothing in it, in short, that deserves high praise, its 
solidity excepted ; it was finished under the pontiffs Anas- 
tasiuS IV and Adrian IV, in the year 1154. Buono was also 
the architect of the church of Sant’ Andrea of Pistoia ; the 
marble architrave over the door was sculptured by his hand; 
it comprises many figures in the Gothic manner, and bears 
his name, with the date of the woik, namely 1166. Being 
then invited to Florence, Buono gave the designs for enlarg- 
ing the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, which was then 
without the city and held in high veneration, as having been 
consecrated many years previously by Pope Pelagius. With 
respect to size and style, this is a very tolerable specimen 
of a church of that day. 

Buono was next invited to Arezzo by the people of that 
city, and constructed the ancient palace of its governors, the 
lords of Arezzo, a building in the Gothic manner, with a 
bell-tower by the side of it.* The whole edifice, which was 
sufficiently handsome of its kind, was demolished in the year 
J533, because it was too near to the fortifications of the city. 
The art now began to make visible progress ; being aided by 
the efforts of a certain GuglielmOjf whom I believe to have 

• This palace, “ II Palazzo de’ Signori,’' of which there 5 'et remains 
a small fragment between the Duomo and the Citadel, was not founded 
until the year 1232, and could not therefore have been built by Buono, 
^hom Vasari places a full century earlier. — Ed. Ljeghom. 

t Della Valle considers this Gughelmo to be a Pisan, principally 

e cause a Pirm artist of that name took part ii the construction of the 
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been a German, and many buildings were erected at great coal 
and ill a somewhat better style. In the year 1174, this Wil- 
liam, assisted by the sculptor Bonanno, is said to have founded 
the campanile of theDuomo in Pisa, where the following in- 
scription may still be seen : — 

A D. MDLXXIV CAMPANILE HOC FVIT FVNDATUM MENSE ATTGUSTI. 

But these two architects, having little experience of the re- 
quisites to a good foundation on the soil of Pisa, did not suffi- 
ciently secure their piles, so that the tower sunk before it 
Lad attained half its height, and inclined over the weaker 
side, leaving six braccia and a half out of tlie direct line, 
according to the declension of the foundation. This declina 
tion is not much observed below, but is very obvious in the 
upper part, and has caused many to marvel that the campa- 
nile has not fallen, or at least exhibited rents. But this tower 
has tha form of an empty v/ell, being circular both without 
and within ; the stones are so placed that its fall is well nigh 
impossible, and it is, besides, supported by an outwork of 
masonry, three braccia high, which has been obviously added 
to the foundations, since the sinking of the tower, for its more 
effectual support.^ I am persuaded that if the form of this 
campanile had been square, it would not now be standing, 
since the corner-stones would have pressed the sides so for- 
cibly outwards, as is frequently seen to happen, that it must 
have fallen. And if the (Gaidsenda tower of Bologna, which is 
square, declines from the perpendicular and yet stands, that 
happens because it is much lighter, the inclination being much 
less, and not being loaded with so heavy a mass as that of the 
Pisan tower. f This campanile of Pisa is not admired for the 
beauty of its design or construction, but solely on account of 
its eccentricity of form, and because no one who looks at it 
can fail to marvel that it should keep its place. In the year 

cathedral of Orvioto,but in D empster he is called Wilhelm of Innspruck. 
See Cicognara, li, 117. — Schorn. 

* This outwDik, which Vasari states to have been added, after the 
sinking of the tower, for its support, was raised about the year 1537, 
as Morrona discovered from the books of the work. By excavations made 
in the year 1833, it was proved that the tower stands without aid from 
this addition, and that the extent of its declination, is seven braccia and 
two thirds, nearly fourteen feet, English . — Ed Flor. 1846. 

t The eentro of gravity falls of course within the b^ise. in both cases. 
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1180 , and while the campanile was in couise of construction, 
the same Bonanno executed the pnncipnl door of the cathe- 
dral of Pisa; it is of bronze, and bears the following insciip- 
tion : — ^'Ego Bonannus Bis. mea arte kanc foitam uno anno 
perfect tempore Beiiedieti operariiB^ 

The art now made continual progress, as may be seen at 
San Giovanni in Laterano, in Pome, the walls of whioh 
\^ere formed fiom the spoils of ancient buildings, during 
the pontificates of Lucius III and Urban III (when this 
latter pontiff crowned the Emperor Frederick). Many small 
chapels of this basilica have considerable merit of design, and 
are well deserving of notice. Among other cii cumstances 
of this building, it may be remarked that its vaults were 
formed of small tubes, t with compartments of stucco, to the 
end that the walls might not he too heavily burthened, — a 
very judicious contrivance of those times ; the cornices and 
othe/parts of the church also proving that artists then con- 
tributed effectually in their efforts towards the aniehoration 
of their art. 

Innocent III caused two palaces to be erected, about this 
time, on the Vatican hill, and from what can be seen of them, 
they appear to have been of good style ; but as these build- 
ings were destroyed by other pontiffs, and particularly by 
Nicholas V, who demolished and rebuilt the greater part of 
them, I will say no more respecting them than that a portion 
of them may still be seen in the gi eat Bound Tower,}; and in 
the old sacristy of St. Peter’s. The above-named pontiff, 
Innocent III, who reigned nineteen yeais, and greatl}^ de- 
lighted in architecture, caused many buildings to be elected 
m Borne, particularly the tower of Conti, so called from his 
own name, he being of that famil3^ The lower was con- 
structed after the designs of Marchionne of Arezzo, a sculptor 
and architect, by whom the capitular church of Arezzo was 
completed, together with its campanile, in the year of Pope 
Innocent’s death; the front of this edifice was adorned with 

* This door was destroyed by fii*ein the year 1596. — Martini, Theatru-m 
Basihea Pisancs, 

f Probably of burnt clay, as are those of the dome of the church of 
San Vitale, in Ravenna. 

X This tower is still to be seen behind the Vatican^ in the w all of the 
Ijontifical gardens, — Ed. Fhr 

R 
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thiee orders of columns, placed one above die otlieCj and 
vaiied, not only in the forms of the capitals and bases, 
but also in the shafts of the columns, some being thick, 
some being slender ; some in couples, others in groups of 
four; some have the form of vines, while others represent 
BuppbrLing figures, variously sculptured. Animals of many 
kinds are also made to support the weight of some among 
these columns, which they bear on their backs, the whole 
presenting the strangest and most extravagant fantasies 
that can be imagined, not only widely deviating from the 
pure taste of the antique, but even offending against all 
rules of just proportion. Yet, notwithstanding these defects, 
whoever considers the whole woik, will perceive that the 
artist made strenuous efforts towaids the amelioration of his 
art, and probably thought that he had found the true method 
ill that wondrous vanetjL Over the door of the church, the 
same master sculptured a rude figure of G-od the Father, 
surrounded by angels, of a rather large size, in mezzo-rilievo ; 
and, together with these, he placed the twelve months of tlie 
year, his own name, in round letters, as was then the custom, 
being sculptured beneath, with the date 1216.* Marchioiiiie 
is also reported to have built the ancient edifice of the hos- 
pital and church of the Santo Spirito, in the Borgo Vecchio 
at Rome, for tlie same pontiff Innocent III; some remains 
of this hospital may yet be seen, and the ancient church was 
standing, in ita primitive form, even in our own days, but it 
lias been restored, in the modern taste, and with improved 
designs, by Pope Paul III, of the house of Farnese. 

In the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, also in Rome, the 
same architect built the marble chapelt which encloses the 
manger of the Nativity, and in which he placed the portrait 
of Pope Honorius III, taken from life, whose tomb lie had 
also const! noted with ornaments in a very good style, ami 
totally unlike the manner then prevalent throughout Italy J 
About the same time Marchionne completed the lateral door 

This inscription has caused Vasari to conclude the whole fju^ade 
and campanile to be the work of Marchionne ; but these, us well as the 
^rratei part of the church, are of a much later period, namely 1300 — 

Kontiinelh, JD^scrizione d’ Arezzo^ and the Annah Aretinz, — JSd, Flir^ 

T Afterwards rebuilt by Pope Sixtus V. 

J For the details of this subject, see D’Agincourt and Cicognara, 
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of San Piotro, in Bologna, which was, in truth, a very great 
woik for those times, and for the variety of sculptures which 
it exhibits ; as, for example, its colossal lions suppoiting co- 
lumns, with men and other animals also bearing enormous 
burthens Above the door he placed the twelve months, each 
accompanied by its attendant zodiacal sign, with man}'- other 
fancies, all in high relief, a woi*k which, in those days, must 
have been considered marvellous.’'^ 

It was about this time that the order of Friars Minors of 
St. Francis was founded, and this order, being confirmed by 
Pope Innocent III in 1206, extended itself in such a man- 
ner, not only in Italy but in all other parts of the world, (de- 
\otion to the saint increasing together with the number of 
tlie friars,) ihat there was scarcely any city of importance 
which did not build churches and convents for them, at a 
vnst amount of cost, and each according to its means. These 
things being so, the Frate Elia, two years before the death 
of St. Francis, and while the Saint was preaching abroad, as 
General of the Order, leaving Frate Elia prior in Assisi, — 
this Elia commenced the building of a church to the honour 
of the Virgin; but St. Francis dying in the mean time, all 
Christendom came flocking to visit the body of him who 
in life and in death, was known to be so much the fiient 
of God, wdien every man, making an offering to the holy place 
according to his ability, large sums weie collected, and it was 
decreed that the church, commenced by the Frate Elia, should 
be continued on a much more extended and magnificent scale. 
There was then a great scarcity of good architects, and as 
the work to be done required an excellent artist, having 
be built upon a very high hill, at the foot of which flows a 
torrent called the Tescio, a certain Maestro Jacopo, f a Ger- 
man, was invited to Arezzo, after much deliberation, as the 
best who was then to he found. This Jacopo, having re- 
ceived the commands of the fathers, who were then holding 

* This door is no longer to be seen For tlip lions and cohimns, see 
Rumohr, Italienische For^chungen, vol. li, p. If/G, Note 

t What Vasari says of this Jacopo, with the prevalent opinion tliat 
he was taken into Italy by^ Frederick II, would make it probable, says 
Cicognnra, that those are right, who maintain the pointed Gothic rrian 
ni r to have been immediately derived from Germany, -were it not thal 
we have earlier examples — m the abbey of Subiaco, for instance^ — 

flor. 
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a f^eneral chapter of their orLier lespeeting this n.atter in 

Assisi, then carefully examined tlie site, and designed the 

plan of a very beautilul cliurch and convent, "llie model 

presented three ranges of buildings, ])laced one above the 

other : the lowermost subterranean; the two otlieis forminsr 
... ^ 
two churches, ot v’hieh the lirnt nas to scive as a \f\stibnle, 

with a sptcious portico and colonnade around it; the second 
was set apart for the sanctuaiy, the entrance to this last 
biang by a veiy con\enient range of steps, ascending to the 
principal cdiapel, and these, being dividi'd into two iliglits, 
eneircled the chaind, that tlie upjier ehnrch might be at- 
tained the more coinmodioiisly To this temple IMaestro 
Jacopo gave the foim of the letliu T, the length being 
equal to five times the breadth, ami the roof being raised 
on bold groined arches, supported by massive piers ; after 
this model he constructed the whole of this truly grand 
edifice, observing the same order ibronghout every part, 
excepting that, instead of pointed, he raised round arches 
on the upper supports between the apsis and the principal 
chapel, as considered of greater strength. Before the prin- 
cipal chapel of the lower church was placed the altar, be- 
neath which, when completed, the body of St. Francis was 
laid wdth gieat solemnity; and, since the actual sepulchre, 
in which the body of the glorious saint re[)oses, was never 
to be approached by the foot of man, the first, that is the 
.subterranean church, had its doors walled up, and around 
the above-named altar was placed a very large iron grating, 
richty adorned with marbles and mosaic, vvliieh permitted the 
tomb beneath to be seen ^ Two sacristies were erected 
beside the building, with a campanile, the height of which 
w as equal to five times its diameter ; a very high pyramid ol 
eight sides surmounted the tower, but this, being in danger 
of falling, was removed. The whole work was, by the genius 

* The history of this invisible church— blindly believed by all, and 
transmitted from age to age, down to our own days — was ultimately 
disproved, when, diligent search being made for the remains of St. 
Traneis, in the year 1818, it was found that this said chuicli liad 
never existed, and that the body of the holy patriarch had been buried 
in a tomb partly hewn from the rock, but afterwards closed in with 
very thick walls, under the high altar of the lower church. See MemorU 
dtoriche del ritrovamento dcUe sacre spoglta di San Francc$CQ D^Asnn, 
Assisi, 1824.— jBU Flor, 1346. 
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of Maestio Jdcopo the German, and the attentive care of 
Frate Elia, completed within the space of four years only. 
After the death of Elia, and to the end that this vast build- 
ing might never be destroyed by time, twelve enormous towers 
were erected around the louver church, in each of which a 
spiral staircase was constructed, ascending from the gionnd 
to the summit of the edifice. In the conise of time, also, 
many chapels, and other rich embellishments of various kinds, 
have been added ^ but of these I need say no more, having 
sufficiently dwelt on this building, and also because ail may 
visit and admiie the splendour and beauty which have been 
added to this commencement of Maestro Jacopo by many 
high poatilFs, cardinals, princes, and other great personages 
of Europe. 

And now, to return to Maestro Jacopo; he acquired so much 
renown, by this construction, throughout all Italy, that he 
was invited to Floience by the governors of that city, where 
he was received with great joy. But the Florentines, accord- 
ing to a custom prevalent in that day, and still practised, of 
abbreviating names, did not call him Jacopo,^ but Lapo, a 
name by which he was known for the remainder of his life, 
which he passed with all his family in Florence. It is true 
that he proceeded, at different times, to various parts of Tus- 
cany, for the election of numerous edifices, such as the Pa- 
lazzo di Poppi m Casentino, (which he built for that Count, 
who had had the b^niiitiful Gualdrada for his wife, with 
Casentino for her dowry,) the cathedral of Arezzo, j* and 
the Palazzo Yccchio of tlie Signori of Pietramala. His abode 
was, nevertheless, always in Florence, where, in the year 
1218 , he laid the foundations of the Ponte Carraja, then 
called the New Bridge ; these he completed in two years, and 

* Della Valle considers this asseruon sufficient to throw doubt on the 
whole story. lie affirais that Lapo Mas born in Florence, and had 
studied his art, from youth up, under Niccola Pisano — Schorn. See also 
Lanzi, History of Paintinq^ \ol i, p. 49. 

t Schorn, quoting the Leghorn edition,remarks,thatif Jacopo was the 
architect of the cathedi al of Arezzo, he must have designed it very shortly 
before his death. But the Florentine edition of Vasaii (1846), folluwing 
Mnselli, informs us that the buildingm question was partly restored from 
its foundation by “ this Jacopo or Lapo ’ m 1218 ; continued by the Are- 
tine architect Margaritone in 1275; and completed under the celebrated 
Bishop Gughelmino degli Ubertini, but by what architect is not kno^wTi. 
See also Bnzi, Guida cl' Arezzo^ and Kondinelh, Hescr zione d' Arezzo 
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llio bridge was shortly afterwards linislied in ^\oof^, as was 
then the custom. In 1221, he gave plans fur the church of 
San Salvadore del Vescovado, which was cammenccd under 
his superintendence, as also those for San Michele m the 
Piazza Padclla,* where many fragments of sculpture, after 
the manner of those days, may still be seen. He next gave 
plans for the drainage of the city, raised the Piazza of San 
Giovanni, and erected the bridge w'liich bears the name of 
the Milanese, Messer Rubaconte da Mandella, from having 
been finished in his time. Pinally, he invented that most 
useful method of paving the streets with stone, they having 
previously been covered with bricks only; he prepared the 
model for the palace, now of the Podcsta,| but tlien of the 
Anziaiii (Elders), and sent to ll e abbey of Monreale, in 
Sicily, the designs for a sepulchral monument to the Em- 
peror Frederick, for which he had received the commands 
of Manfred. These works completed, Maestro Jacopo died, 
leaving Arnolfo, his son, heir to his talents, no less than to 
his fortune.^ 

Arnolfo, by whose labours architecture made equal pro- 
gress wdth that of painting under the influence of Cimahue, 
was born in the year 1232, and was thiity years old when 
his father died. He had already attained high repute, having 
not only acquired from his father whatever the latter could 
teach, but also studied the art of design under Cimahue, 
for the purpose of employing it in sculpture. He was now 
considered the best architect in Tuscany, and the Floren- 
tines confided to him the construction of the outer circle 
of their city walls, which were founded in 1284; they also 
erected the Loggia of Or San Michele, their corn market, 
after his plans, covering it with a simple roof, and building 

* Of tlie first of these churches, there remains only a part of the 
facade belonging to the ancient building. The second, now St. Michael 
of the Aiitinon, was rebuilt, after the dcbign of Nigetti, in the seven- 
teenth century. — Schorn. 

■f Now the palace of the Bargello. 

J That Arnolfo was neither a son of Lnpo, who was but his fellow 
disciple, nor yet of the German architect Jacopo (who appears to have 
been a different person from Lapo the sculptor), has long been known, 
from various authorities. The father of Arnolfo was called Cambio, and 
was of Colle, in the Yal d'Elsa See Baldinucci; Del Migliore, Firenzt 
lUustratai Cicognara, Sioria della Scultura; Kiimohr, Itaheni&che For* 
9chungen; and Gay 0 , Carteggxo Inedito d' Arthti^ 
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tlie piers of brick. In that year, when the cliff of the Mn^- 
noli, undermined by water, sank down on the side of Sun 
Giorgio, above Santa Lucia, on the Via de’ Baidi, the Flo- 
rentines issued a decree, to the effect that no building should 
be thenceforward erected on that place, which they declai ed to 
be rendered perilous by the cause above stated; herein they 
followed the counsels of Arnolfo, and his judgment has proved 
to be correct by the ruin in our day of many magnidcent 
houses and other buildings. In the year 1285, Arnolfo foundeil 
the Loggia and piazza of the Prion, he rebuilt the principal 
chapel of the Badia (abbey) of Florence, with one on each 
side of it, restoring the church and choir, which had been 
constructed on a much smaller scale by Count Ugo, the 
founder of that abbey.* For Cardinal Giovanni degli Orsini, 
the pope’s legate in Tuscany, Arnolfo erected the campanile 
of the above-mentioned church, a work highly appreciated in 
those times, and deservedly so; but the stone-work of this 
tower was not completed until the year 1330. In the year 
1294, the church of Santa Croce, belonging to the Friars 
Minors, was founded after the designs of Arnolfo, when 
he gave so ample an extent to the nave and side aisles of this 
building, that the excessive width rendered it impossible to 
bring the arches within the roof; he therefore, with much 
judgment, raised arches from pier to pier, and on these he 
constructed the roofs, from which he conducted the water by 
Btone gutters, built on the arches, giving them such a degree 
of inclination that the roofs were serured from all injury 
from damp. The novelty and ingenuity of this contrivance 
was equal to its utility, and well deserves the consideration 
of our day. At a later period, Arnolfo gave the plans for 
the first cloisters to the old convent of this church, and SOCL 
afterwards superintended the removal of the various arches 
and tombs, f in stone and marble, by which the external walls 
of the church of San Giovanni were surrounded, placing a 
part of them behind the campanile, and on the fa 9 ade of the 
Canonical Palace, near the oratory of San Zenobio ; he then 
covered the eight walls of the above-named church of San 

•‘The old church was demolished in 1625, and w^as rebuilt in the form 
of the Greek Cross. — Schorn. 

I These ancient monuments are mentioned by Boccaccio, Dtcan^, 
Gior ri, Nov. 9.— Ibid. 
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Giuvanni with black marble from Prato, removing the stones 
wliieh had been suffen oil to remain between those old marbles 
About the same time, the Florentines desired to erect certain 
biuklinga in the upper Valdarno, above the fortress of San 
Giovanni and Castel Franco, for the greater convenience oi 
the inhobitants and the more commodious supply of then’ 
markets ; they entrusted the design of these works aUo t() 
Arnolfo, in the year 1295, when he so completely sati sited 
them on this, as he had done on other occasions, that he was 
elected a citizen of Florence. 

All these undertakings being completed, the Florentines 
resolved, as Giovanni Villani relates in his History, f to con- 
struct a cathedral church in their city, determining to give it 
suidi extent and magnificence that nothing superior or more 
beautiful should remain to be desired from the power or in- 
dustry of man. Arnolfo then prepared the plans and execu- 
ted the model of that temple, which can never be sufficiently 
extolled, the church of Santa Maria del Fiore, directing that 
the external walls should be encrusted with polished mar- 
bles, neb cornices, pilasters, columns, carved foliage, figures 
and other ornaments, with which we now see it brought, if 
not entirely, yet in a great measure to completion. But what 
was most of all wonderful in that work, was the fact, that 
he incorporated the church of Santa Reparata, besides 
other small churches and houses, which stood around it, in 
his edifice, yet, m arranging the design of his ground plan 
(which is most beautiful), he proceeded with so much care 
and judgment, making the excavations wide and deep, and 
filling them with excellent materials, such as flint and lime, 
and a foundation of immense stones, that they have proved 
equal, as we still see, to the perfect support of that enormous 
construction, the cupola, which Filippo di Ser Brunellcsco 
erected upon them, and which Arnolfo had probably not even 
thought of placing thereon : nay, from the fame acquired by 
tliese constructions, the place is still called “Lungo-i-Fon- 
cbiinenti.’^ 

The foundation of this edifice was celebrated with much 
solemnity, the first stone being laid on the birthday of the 

* Pora long discussion as to the part T^hich Arnolfo took in those 
works, see Rurnohr, Ital. Forsch.; Antdoghidi Firenze^ v. i. 

I Book viii, chap. 7. 
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Virgin, in tliG }ear l29S, by llie Caidinal legate of the Pope. 
Ill the presence, not onl^^ of many bishops and of all the eleray, 
but also of the Podesta, the captains, priors, and other mngis- 
trates of the city, together with the whole assembled people of 
Florence ; the church recening the name of Santa J\Jaria 
del Fiore.” But as the cost of this fabric was expected to be 
very great, ns it was indeed found to be, a tax of four deiiiers 
the pound w^as levied by the Chamber of the Commune on all 
merchandize exported from the city, together with a poll-tax 
of two soldi per head, the Pope and legate also granting 
largi- iiidulgcnc('s towhomsoe\cr should olfer contributiona 
tow^ards the building Nor must I omit to say, that in addi- 
tiim to the ample foundations, fifteen braccia* deep, strong 
buttresses were added to each angle of the eight sides, and 
from these supports it was that Brunellesco derived coura^-e 
to lay a greater wadglit on the walls, perhaps, than that 
Arnolfo had calculated on. The two iirst side doors of Santa 
Maria del Fiore woie commenced in marble, and it is said 
that Arnolfo caused ligdeaves to be cut in the fiieze, these 
leaves belonging to his arms and those of his father Lapo, 
from wdiicli it may be inferred, that the family of the Lapi, 
now among the nobles of Florence, descends from him. 
Others declare, ino>’Co\er, that Filippo di Ser Brunellesco 
was also a descendant of Arnolfo : but to have done with 
conjecture, — for many believe the Lapi family to come from 
Figaruolo, a castle situated at the mouth of the Po, — let us 
return to our Arnolfo, of whom it may be affirmed, that for 
the grandeur of this work, he has well merited infinite 
praise and an eternal name. The walls of the building were 
almost entirely covei’ed externally with marbles of various 
colours, and within with Florentine granite, even to the most 
minute corners of the edifice. And that all may know the 
esact extent of this marvellous fabric, I add the measurements. 
Its length, from the door to the cliapel of San Zenobio, is 
2()0 braccia, and the breadth across the transepts 166, that 
()1‘ the nave and side aisles 66 ; the height of the central 
nave is 72 braccia, that of the side aisles 48 ; the external 
circumference is 1280 braccia ; the height of the cupola, 
from the pavement to the base of the lantern 154 braccia ; the 

• The braccio of Florence is one foot eleven inches, Enghsh measuro* 
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lantcru js 36 biaccia high, exclusive of the hall, which is 
four hiMCcia, and the cross eight, making the whole height 
of the cupola, from the ground to the top of the cross, 202 
braccia. Arnolfo, being now considered, as he was, a most 
excellent architect, had so completely acquired tlie confidence 
of the Floientines, that no wotk of impoitancc was under- 
taken without his advice ; thus, having finished in that same 
year the foundations of the outer-wall of the city, whicli he 
had commenced as above relateil, together with the towers of 
the gates, all of which he nearly completed, he next planned 
and commenced the Palazzo de’ Signori, the design of which 
is similar to that of Casentino, built by his fiithei, Lapo, for 
the Counts of Poppi But however grand and magnificent 
the design of Arnolfo, he was not permitted to give hiwS 
work that perfection which his art and judgment had des- 
tined for it. For it had chanced that the houses of those 
Ghibcllme rebels, the Uberti, who had roused the people of 
Florence to insurrection, had been razed to the giound, and 
the site of them levelled ; nor would the governor of that 
day permit Arnolfo to sink the foundations of his edifice on 
the ground of those rebel Uberti, notwithstanding all tlie 
reasons that he alleged. Nay, the stupid obstinacy of these 
men would not even suffer him to place his building on the 
square, rather preferring that he should demolish the church 
of San Piero Scheraggio, of whicli the north aisle was taken 
dowm accordingly, than permit him to work freely in the 
midst of the space before him, as his plans required. They 
insisted, moreover, that the tower of Foraboschi, called 
“Torre della Vacca”, fifty braccia high, which was used 
for the great bell, should be united to and comprised within 
the palace, together with certain houses purchased by the 
commune for this edifice. These things considered, we can- 
not wonder if the foundations of the palace be proved awry 
and out of square; Arnolfo having been compelled to bring 
the tow^er into the centre of the building: and in order to 
strengthen the latter edifice, he was obliged to surround it 
with the walls of the palace, which were found to be still in 
excellent preservation on being examined, in 1551, by the 
painter and architect, Giorgio Vasari, when he restored the 
palace by the command of the Duke Cosmo. Arnolfo, hav- 
ing thus rendered the tower secure by the excellence of liia 
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wDrkma’isIiip, it was not tliflicuU for the masters who suc- 
ceeded him, to erect upon it the lofty campanile that we now 
sec there, — he not having been able to do moie in the 
remaining two years of his life than complete the palace, 
which has since received, from time to time, those improve- 
ments which render it the noble and majestic edifice we now 
behold. 

After having accomplished all these things, and many 
others, no less nseful than beautiful, Ainolfo died, in the 
year 1300,^ and in the seventy-first of his age ; he de- 
parted exactly at the time when Giovanni Villani began to 
write the Universal History of his own times ; and since he 
not only founded Santa Maria del Fiore, but also erected the 
apsis with the three principal arches, (those under the cu- 
pola,) to his groat glory, he well deserved the inscription to his 
memory afterwards placed on that side of the church which 
is opposite to the campanile; these verses were engraved on 
marble in round letters : — 

“ Annis millenis centum bis octo nogonis 
Veiht logatus Rama boiutate clotatus 
Qui lapulern fi\it fundo siniul ct benedixit 
Frfesulo Francisco, gostante pontificatum 
Istud ab Arnolpho templum fmt asdificatum 
Hoc opus insigne dccorans Floi'cnLia digne. 

ReginEC coeli construxifc raente fidoli 
Quam, tu Virgo pia, semper defende, Maria,” 

We have thus written the life of Arnolfo as briefly aa 
possible; and if his works are far from approaching the per- 
fection attained in our day, he yet well deserves to be held 
in grateful remembrance, since, being himself in the midst 
of so much darkness, he yet showed to those who came after 
him the true path towards perfection.j* The portrait of 
Arnolfo by the hand of Giotto, may be seen in Santa Croce, 
beside the principal chapel; it is in the figure of one of two 
men who are speaking together in the foreground of a 
painting, which represents monks lamenting the death of St. 

* 1310, See N'ecroloffio di Santa Rep arata. 

t Among tho meritorious and well-authenticated worts of Arnolfo, 
may be reckoned the tomb of Cardinal Braye, in the church of San Ho- 
nionico, at Orvieto. In this work, he displayed e^ual power as an archi 
tcct, sculptor, and mosaic vorker, 
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Francis.^ In the chapter-house of Santa Maria No\ella, a 
painting of the church of Santa !Maria del Fiore may also 
be seen; it was taken from the model in wood of Arnolfo by 
Simon of Siena, and represents the exterior, together witli 
the cupola. From this painting, it is obvious that Arnolfo 
had proposed to raise the dome immediately ovtu' the piers 
and above the first cornice, at that point, namely, where 
Filippo di Ser Brunellesco, desiring to render the building 
less heavy, interposed the whole space wherein we now see 
the windows, before adding the dome. And this fact would be 
even more clearly obvious, if the model of Arnolfo himself, 
as well as those of Brunellesco, and others, f had not been 
lost by the carelessness of the persons who directed the works 
of Santa Maria del Fiore in succeeding years. 


NICCOLA AND GIOVANNI, SCULPTOBS AND ABCUITECTS 
OF PISA. 

[nICCOLA born between 1205 AND 1207, DIED 1278. 

GIOVANNI BORN , DIED 1320.] 

Having treated of Design and Painting in the life of Cima- 
bue, and of Architecture in that of Arnolfo Lapi, we will now 
consider the art of Sculpture in the lives of Niccola and Gio- 
vanni of Pisa, and also the most important edifices erected by 
these artists. Their works, whether in sculpture or archi- 
tecture, are, as not only great and magnificent, but tho- 
roughly expressed, well worthy of commemoration, they 
having, in a great measure, liberated both these branches of 
art from the rude and tasteless old Greek manner, and 
having displayed much greater power of invention in their 
compositions, as well as more grace of attitude in their figures. 

Niccola Pisano first wmrked under certain Greek J sculptors, 
who were executing the figures, and other ornaments in 
sculpture, of the Duomo of Pisa and the chapel of San Gio- 

* This historical work is among the many that have disappeared from 
the church. — Ed, Flor. 1846. 

+ The monument of Pope HonoriusIII, in the Chureh of Santa Maria 
Magj^iore in Rome, is said by Vasari himself to have been commenced 
by Arnolfo, but left unfinished. 

X Della Valle and other Italian writers maintain that Niccola accpiirod 
Ills art from Pisan, and not Grsek masters. 
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vannl : amon;> ihv nany spoils of marbles brought by the 
aniiaments of Pisa to their city, were several antupic sarco- 
phagi, now in the Campo Santo of that town : one of these, 
on which the Chase of Mi^leager and the Calydoihan boar 
was out with great truth and beauty, surjiasscd all the 
others ; the nude, as tvcdl as draped figures, being perfect in 
design, and executed with great skill. This sarcophagus 
having been placed, for its beauty, by the Pisans, in that 
fa^aile of the cathedral which is opposite to San Rocco, and 
beside the principal door of that front, was used as a tomb 
for the mother of the Countess Matilda, if we may credit the 
following words, inscribed on the marble : — 

‘‘A.JD Mcxvr. Kal obiit D Tvl.itilila f<'lit*is mc'morKV oomitissa, 

qua! pro nmma m'Hitucis sune 1). Beatiiri-s cDimtiss.c veiicriibilis in hac 
tumba hoiionibili quie&ccntis in multis piinibus nuiibce hanc dotavit 
(.Tuloisiaiu, quarum aiiimioroquu'scantin pace ” TIjlmi, “a.d Mcccxiisub 
ihgmsbimo oporano BurmimlK) Tadi ocHMsione <>raLUuim funuloihui por 
ip'sura circa roclosiam supiaduita tuuiba supenus nutata traiisla a fuit, 
nunc de scdibus pi urns in eeclcbiam, nunc de ecclcsia in hauc loLiiin, ut 
ceriiitis, ccuullentoiu.” 

Nicoola was attracted by the excellence of this work, 
in which he greatly delighted, and which he studied dili- 
gently, with the many other valuable sculptures of the relics 
around him, imitating the admirable manner of these works 
with so much success, that no long time had elapsed before 
he was esteemed the best sculptor of his time. In those days, 
no sculptor of great eminence, beside Arnolfo,* existed in 
Tuscany, with the exception of Fuccio, a Florentine archi- 
tect and sculptor, who built the church of Santa Maria sopra 
Arno, in Flui’ence, in the year 1229, placing his name over 
one of the doors of the building. This artist also executed 
the tomb of the Queen of Cyprus, in the church of San Fran: 
cesco at Assisi, a monument in marble, adorned with many 
figures, and particularly with the portrait of the queen her- 
self, seated on a lion, to typify the force of mind of this prin- 
cess ; who left large sums of money, at her death, for the com- 
pletion of the fabric. But Niocola, having proved himself a 
much better master than Fuccio, was invited to Bologna in 
the year 1225, where he was entrusted with the execution of 

♦ Froni this mode of expression, it might seem that Arnolfo hai rather 
preceded Nircola. I, ban been his disciple, as was the fact. — Ed Flor. 1846, 
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a tomb, in marble, to San Domeiueo, of Calahorra, fouiukr of 
the order of Preaching Friars, who had then hut recently 
died. Concerting his measures, therefore, with those who 
had the direction of the matter, Niccola constructed the tomb, 
with the many figures still to be seen on it, finishing the 
whole in the year 1231, to the great extension of his fame, 
the work being then considered one of extiaordinary merit, 
and superior to any thing of the kind that had been seen. 
He also prepaiei plans foi the rebuilding of the church* and 
of the gi eater part of the convent. When Nu'cola returned 
to Tuscany, he found that Fiiccio, having left Florence, had 
gone to Rome, at the time when the hhnperor Frederick 
y as crowned by Pope IIonoriiis,f and fiom Rome to Naples 
with that monarch. In Najiles, Fuccio completed the 
Custel Capuano, now called the Viearia, wheredn all the 
law-courts of tiie kingdom arc held. He also finished the 
Uastel d(dV Uovo; founded the towers, and built the gate, 
which commands the Volturno, for the city of Capua; laid 
out a chase, for the sport of fowling, near Gravina ; and a 
second, for hunting in winter, at Melfi; besides many other 
labours, which are omitted for the sake of brevity. Niccola, 
meanwhile, remained in Florence, occupied not only in sculp- 
ture, but with architecture also; in the buildings which were 
then ill course of construction, and not without merit of 
design, in all parts of Italy, but particularly iii Tuscany. 
He ga\ e no small aid, at this time, towards the construction 
of the abbey of Settimo, which had not received its com- 
pletion, from the executors of Count Ugo of Brandenburg, 
like the other six founded by the same noble, as mentioned 
above (page 27). For although we find engraved on the 
campanile of this abbey the words “ Guglielm me fecit”, yet 
we know certainly, fiora its style, that it was constructed 
under the direction of Niccola, who built the old palace of the 
Anziani, in Pisa, at the same time. This latter edifice has 
been demolished, in our own days, by Duke Go^mo, for the 
purpose of erecting on its site, while retaining a portion of 
the old building, the magnificent palace and convent of the 
new order of the Knights of St. Stephen, built after the plans 

* That of San Domenico, namely. 

X This took place in 1221; which shews the confusion of dates and 
events into which Vasan has fallen in this life of Niccola.— Flor, 
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and mDdels of ths Aretine painter and architect, Giorgio 
Vasari, who has endeavoured to do his best with those old 
walls, arcoiimiodating to them, as much as possible, the new. 
Many other palaces and churches were constructed in Pisa 
by Niccola, who was the first, the good method of building 
having been lost, to found buildings at Pisa on arches 
raised upon piert>, which, in their turn, were supported by 
piles; foi, where this was not practised, the wiiole edifice 
was frequently ruined by the sinking of the foundations, 
whereas the piles rendered all entirely secure, as expe- 
rience fully demonstrates. The church of San Michele in 
Borgo, belonging to the monks of Camaldoli, was also built 
byNiccola; but his most ingenious, most beautiful, and most 
extraordinary architectural work, was the campanile of San 
Niccola, of Pisa, near the convent of the Augustine Friars. 
Externally this building has eight sides, but its form within 
is circular, with a spiral staircase ascending to the summit; 
within the stairs a free space is left, in the manner of a well, 
while on every fourth stair are placed columns, supporting 
arches, which follow the spiral line. The roof of the stair- 
case being supported on these arches, the ascent is of such 
sort that the spectator at the foot sees all who go up ; those 
who are ascending see those remaining below ; while he who 
stands in the mid-way can see both those above and those 
below. This remarkable invention was afterwards applied, 
with many improvements of proportion and richer ornament, 
by Bramante, in Rome, to the Belvedere of Pope Julius II, 
and by Antonio di San Gallo, in Orvieto, for Pope Clement 
VII, as will be related in the proper place. But to return to 
Niccola : he was no less excellent in sculpture than in archi- 
tecture; and on the facade of the church of San Martino, in 
Lucca, he executed a Deposition of Christ from the Cross, 
half-relief in marble, which is full of admirable figures, 
finished with extreme care, the marble being entirely perfo- 
rated, and the whole completed in a manner which gave hope, 
to those who were previously pursuing this art with weary 
steps, that a master was now about to arise, from whose aid 
and example they might look for greater facilities to their 
future progress than had yet been enjoyed. This work is 
under the portico, and above the side-door, on the left hand 
cf him who enters the church. In the year 1240, the plana 
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ior the t)f Sail Jact)|»o ili PesIdju wore propaf’o-^l hy 

Kioc'oln, who einployeil certain Tii.^caui arti'-ts to clL'Cornii' the 
apse ill mosaic This apse,:K]niircil in tho.se tlaws as a work 
of great expense and diflicully, avrakens luoie ei'iiipa'^sitvn or 
ridieule tlian adniiratian iu our own tunes, ami tlie rather ns 
the (Icfeets then prevailing were manifest n(»t in Tiiscanv 
only, but through all Italy, whore many buildings and other 
works, executed without dchigii or method, hetauise of the 
little knmvledge to whieli men had then attained in the art 
of design, serve only to pro\ethe poverty of thidr invention, 
and to show ns wliat unmeasured liehes ivere badly cxpeiuhal 
by the people of those times, for lark of masters capable of 
worthily executing the works conJided to tlnan. 

In this stale of things, Nieeola piwpetunlly increased his 
fame by tlie works he pcrtbrnied, both in sculpture and arehi- 
tectuve, luapiiiing a better name than any of tlie sculptors oi 
arehitecth then working in Romagna; his right to which 
may be seen iu Sant’ Ippolito and San Gio\anni of Faen/a, 
in the cathedral of Ravenna, in San Francesco, in tlie houses 
of the Traversari, and in the church of Porto, as well as in 
Rimini, where the town-hall, the palaces of the IVIalatcsta 
family, and otlier edifices, are all in a much ruder manner 
than the old buildings erected at the same period in Tuscany. 
And what is here said of Romagna, may bo aflirmed with 
equal truth respecting a part of Lombardy. One needs only 
to examine the cathedral of Ferrara, and such other build- 
ings as w'cre erected by the Marquis Azzo, to be convinced 
of this truth, and to perceive bow inferior these attempts 
are to the Santo* of Padua, built after the designs of I^ic- 
cola, — or to the church of the Frari in Venice, both mag- 
nificent and deservedly celebrated works. Many artists of 
Niccola’s day, incited by a laudable ambition, devoted them- 
selves to the study of sculpture with more zeal than they had 
previously done, more particularly in Milan, where many 
Lombards and Germans had assembled for the construction 
of the cathedral, but who were afterwards dispersed hy the 
hostilities that arose between the Milanese and the Emperor 
Frederick, when these artists were distributed over all Italy, 
where much emulation arising among tlieim they produced 

* The church of St. Anthony ol Padua, sc called, par cnmcncey St. An- 
thony being the protector of tinil cit_). 
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some works of considerable merit, as well in sculpture as ar- 
cliitecturc. Tlie same thing occurred in Florence, after the 
works of Arnolfo and Niccola had appeared ; the latter, 
while the little church of the IMisericordia on the Piazza ol 
San Giovanni was in progress of erection after his plans, 
was further occupied with a group in marble, representing 
tlie Virgin, between St. Dominick, and another saint, which 
may still be seen on the facade of the church.* 

It was in the time of Niccola that the Florentines began 
to demolish the numerous towers, built of old. in a most 
bai'barous style, iu all parts of the city, that the people 
might suffer le.^s in the contests perpetually arising be- 
tween the Guclfs and Ghibelines, or perhaps for the greater 
security of the state itself. But the tower called Guarda- 
mortOjf appeared to them to present extreme difficulty in its 
demolition, the walls being of such thickness that they would 
not yield to the pickaxe, the height also being very great. 
This tower stood on the Piazza San Giovanni, and Niccola 
cut through one of its sides at the foot of the building, 
and supported it mean while by wooden props, of a braccio 
and a half high ; to these supports he then set fire, and 
when they were consumed, the tower fell of itself into 
almost total rum. This was considered so ingenious, and 
so useful a method, that it has since become in a man- 
ner customary; for when it is found needful to destroy an 
edifice, the work is readily done by these means. Niccola 
was present when tlie fust foundation of the cathedral of 
Siena was laid, and drew the plan uf the church of San 
Giovanni in the same city.;]; Having then returned to Flo- 
rence, in the same year that the Guelfs recovered the city, 
he there designed the church of the Holy Trinity, with the 
convent of the Nuns of Fienza, since destroyed to make way 
for the citadel. He was then recalled to Naples, but un- 

* The old Misericordia is bore meant, now a part of the Bigallo. The 
Madonna we still see there is in a very good manner, but not from the 
hand of Niccola: it is attributed, and probably with more tiuth, to 
A.ndrea Pisano — Maselli. 

+ So called, because it was customary to watch or guard the dead, who 
were to be buried in tbo church of San Giovanni, for a certain number 
of hours, in a room of this tower.— Flor, 1846. 

t A manifest error, since the cathedral of Siena was founded at lea'.t 
a century before Niccola was born,— Schorn. 
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willing to abandon his labours in Tuscany, he sent thither 
his disciple, Maglione, in his stead. Maglione was a sculptor 
as well as architect; he built the church of San Lorenzo of 
Naples, in the time of Conradin, — finislictl a part of the 
Episcopal Palace, — and erected several sepulchral monu- 
ments, — works, in all of which he closely imitated the man- 
ner of his master Niccola. 

Niccola was meanwhile invited hy the people of Volterra, 
in the year 12d4, when that city wms subjugated by the Flo- 
rentines, to enlarge their cathedral, which was very small; 
the form of this building was extremely ii i egular,but Niccola 
rectified that fault, and greatly inci eased the magnificence 
of the cathedral. lie tlien retiuaicd to Pisa, and constructed 
tlia marble pulpit of San Griovanni, to which ho gave the ut- 
most diligence and attention, (leering to leave to his country a 
memorial of himself in this work, on which, among other sub- 
jects he represented the Universal Judgment, composed ol’ 
numerous figures, which, if not perfectly well designed, are at 
least executed with infinite care and patience, as may still be 
seen. Then, as Niccola tliought, with justice, that he had 
completed a meritorious work, he inscribed beneath it the 
following verses : — 

“ Anno milleno bis centum bisque tiicc'no 
Hoc opus msigue sculpsit Nicolu Pisamis.” 

[Laudetur digne tini bone docla maiuis.]* 

The people of Siena, moved by the fame of this work, 
which was greatly admired, not by the Pisans only, but by 
all who beheld it, offered Niccola the construction of that 
pulpit in their cathedral from which the holy Gospel is wont 
to be sung. On this, Niccola represented various passages 
from the life of Christ, redounding greatly to his honour, 
especially the figures, which, with great difficulty, he has 
well-nigh detached from the marble. This was executed 
while Guglielrao Mariscotti was Proctor.f The designs for 
the church and convent of San Domenico, in Arezzo, were 
also made hy Niccola for the Signori of Pietrainala, by whom 

* This line, omitted by Vasari, is required to make the inscription 
complete. 

f There are documents to show that this pulpit was begun by Niccola, 

1266, he was assisted by Arnolfo and Lnpo, his disciples, an /probably 
by Giovanni, his son. See Kumuhr.iia/. ioamK 
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bolii were erected. At the entreaty of the Bishop UbertinI, 
he restored the capitular church of Cortona, and founded 
the church of Santa Marghenta for tlie friars ol’ St. Francis, 
on the most elevated point of that city. 

By all these labouis, the fame of Niecola was con 
tinually extended, and m the year 1267, he was invited 
by Pope Clement IV to Viterbo, where, with many others, 
he restored the church and convent of the Preaching Friars. 
From Viterbo he proceeded to Naples to king Charles I, 
who^ having routed and slain Conradin, on the plain of 
Tagliacozzo, had determined to erect a very rich church 
and abbey on the spot, wherein should be buried the gieat 
number of men killed in that battle, and where he had com- 
manded that masses for their souls should be performed 
night and day, by many monks. And in respect of this 
building, King Charles was so well satisfied with the work 
of Niccola, that he paid the aitist great honours, and re- 
warded him laigely. Keturning fiom Naples into Tuscany, 
Niccola made some stay at Orvieto, where he assisted in 
the building of the church of Santa Maiia He theie 
worked in company with certain Germans, and executed 
several figures in high relief, with their assistance, for 
the facade of that church. There were two historical 
scenes in particular, representing the Universal Judgment, 
Paradise, and Hell ; and as he did his utmost to give 
beauty to the souls of the blessed who were restored to 
their bodies in Paradise, so, in the figures of the devils, 
employed in tormenting the souls of the condemned in HeJl, 
he produced the strangest forms that can be conceived 
In this woik he surpassed, not only the Germans with whom 
he was associated, but even himself, to his great glory; and 
as there were large numbers of figures, and he had given 
proof of extraordinary patience in this production, it has 
been praised even to our own times by those whose judg- 
ment in sculpture does not extend beyond these circum- 
stances.’'^ 

Among other children, Niccola had a son called Giovanni, 
who, being constantly with his father, attained early pro- 
ficiency under his care, both in sculpture and architecture, 

Cicognara has shinva that theze rGln.‘fs are subsequent to Niecola 

^tona della Scultyta. 
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RO that in a few years he not only became equal to bis in* 
Btnictor, but in some respects surpjussed him ; wherefore, 
becoming old, Niccola retired to Pisa, leaving the mnnage- 
uirut of all their labours to his son. Pope Urban IV expired 
about this time in Perugia, and Giovanni was summoned to 
that city, to construct the sepulchral monument of that 
pontiff. This work, execut(‘(l in marble, was demolivslied, 
together with the tomb of Pope Martin IV, wlien the 
people of Perugia enlaiged their cathedral, so that there 
remain now but a few relics, scattered over diiforc?nt parts 
of the clmreli. About the same time, tlio Perugians, 
profiting by the skill and industry of a Friar of the Sil- 
^estrini, had conducted an abundant walcr-cnnise into 
their city, by moans of leaden pipes, from the hill of 
Pacciano, two miles distant; they now therefore contided 
the erection of the fountain to Giovanni Pisano,'^ with 
.Ai i'uo ornaments, whether in marble or bronze. Giovanni 
therefore commenced the work, and constructed u range of 
three basins, placed one above the other ; the first is of 
marble, raised on Iw^elve steps, each having twelve sides ; the 
second, also of marble, reposes on columns, rising from the 
centre of the first ; and the third, which is of bionze, is sup- 
ported on three figures, and has griffins, also of bronze, in 
the midst of it, which pour the winter forth on all bides. 
Then, as Giovanni considered himself to have worked suc- 
cessfully in this fountain, he inscribed his name upon it. 
About the year 1560, as the arches and conduits of the aque- 
duct, which had cost seventy thousand gold ducats, had be- 
come much injured, — nay, were in a great part ruined, — 
Vincenzio Danti, a sculptor and architect of Perugia, did 
himself no small credit by most ingeniously reconducting the 
water to the said fountain in its oiiginal course, yet without 
rebuilding the arches, wdiich would have been an excessively 
costly work.f 

This undertaking being completed, Giovanni resolved to 
leave Perugia and return to Pisa, being desirous of seeing 
his father, no\v become old, and also indisposed ; but, pass- 
ing through Florence, he was compelled to delay some time 

* Spp the learned '‘Letters” of Annibale Mariotti. — Perugia, 1788, 

t The sculptured ornaments of this fountain have been n*stf>rf)d 
within the last few years. — Scliorn. 
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there for the purijose of assisting, with other architects, at 
the mills on the iiver Arno, which were then in coiii’se oi 
construction, at San Gregoiio, near the Piazza tk’ hlozzi. At 
length, having received intelligence of his lather’s death, lie 
departed for PiLsa, where, in consideiatiou of his talents, lie 
was received with great honour by all the city, every one re- 
joicing that, although NiccoUi had passed away, yet Giovanni 
remained to them, the heir to his virtues, as well as to his 
abilities. Nor were the Pisans disappointed in their expec- 
tations when the occasion for putting them to the proof pre- 
sented itself ; for, resolving to make certain changes in the 
small, but richly-adorned church of Santa Maria della Spina, 
the charge of these was entiusted to Giovanni, who, with the 
aid of his disciples, brought the decorations of that oratory 
to the perfection which we still see. This work, so far as we 
can judge of it, must have been consideied wonderful in those 
times, and the rather as, in one of the figures, Giovanni had 
produced the portrait of his father, in the best manner that 
he could accomplish. 

The people ol‘ Pisa, seeing the success of Giovanni in this 
work, and having long thought — nay, even spoken — of 
making a general burying-ground for the noble, as well 
as the plebeian classes of their city, that too many might 
not be laid in the cathedral, or fiom some other cause, 
resolved to confide to Giovanni the construction of the 
Campo Santo, which is situate on the piazza of the Duomo, 
towards the walls ; this he completed from good plans and 
with great judgment, giving it that extent, anti enriching it 
with those ornaments, which we now see; and as the cost of 
this work was not restricted, he caused the roof to be covered 
with lead. The following inscription, graven on marble, was 
placed on the principal door: — 

A. D. MccLXXviii, tempore Domini Friderigi archiepiscopi Pisani, pt 
Domini Tarlati potestatis, oporario Orlando Sardolhx, Johanne Magistro 
«edificante. 

This undertaking being completed, Giovanni went, in the 
same year 1283,^ to Naples, where he built the Castel Nuuvo 
for Charles 1. To give space for this erection, and for the 
necessary defences, he vas compelled to demolish several 
Douses, and particularly a convent of the friars of St. Fiaii- 

* Five jears afterwards, according to the inscription. 
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CIS, which was afterwards reconstructed on a laiger scale, and 
with increased magnificence, near the castle, receiving the 
name of Santa Maiia ‘‘ della Nuova”. AVhen these buildings 
had been commenced, and had made a certain degree of pro- 
gress, Giovanni left Naples to return into Tuscany; but, hav 
ing reached Siena, he was not suflered to go farther, being 
called on 1o give a plan for the facade of the cathedral of tliat 
city, which was then constructed, after that model, with ex- 
tieme splendour and magnificence.* In the year 1286, the 
people of Arezzo were building iheir cathedral, from the 
designs of Margaritone, an architect of that city, when 
Giovanni was summoned thither from Simm, hy GugUel- 
mino, Bishop of Arezzo, for whom he executed the table of 
the high altai’, in marble: this he covered with ligures, fo- 
liage, and other ornaments, in relief. The whole work was 
divided into compartments by fine mosaics, and enamels on 
plates of silver, fixed into the marble with great nicety and 
care. In the centre is a figure of the Virgin, with the 
infant in her arms ; on the one side stands St. Gregory 
the pontiff (whose face is the likeness of Pope Ilonorius, 
IV); and on the other is the figure of St. Donatus, bishop 
and protector of the city, whose remains, with those of 
Sant" Antilla and other saints, repo.se beneath that altar. 
And since the altar itself stands apart from the walls, 
Giovanni adorned the sides with small figures in basso- 
rilievo, representing passages from the life of St. Donates ; 
and the crown of the whole work is a series of tabernacles 
filled with marble figures in high relief, all of exquisite 
workmanship. On the breast of the above-named Madonna, 
is an ornament of gold in form of a casket, which is 
said to have contained jewels of great value; but during 
the wars, these were carried off, as were also various small 
figures placed around, and on the summit of the whole; by 
soldiers, as is believed, who do not often show respect 
even to the most holy sacrament itself. On this altar,! 
according to records still remaining, the people of Arezzo 
spent thirty thousand florins of gold; nor does this seem im- 
probable, since the work was the most rare and precious that 

* Tor a disaertatlon respecting the date, &c., of this cathedral, b€« 
Bumohr, Ital. Forsch, 

• "f This altar still remains in the cathedral, but is much delapi dated. 
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the art of those days could piodiice, insomuch that Frederick 
Barbi irossa,* returning from Rome, where he had been 
crowned, and passing tluough Arezzo many years after its 
completion, commended, nay, adinii ed it infinitely: and 
certainly with good reason ; for, to speak of nothing more, 
the various poitions of this work, formed of innumerable 
morsels, are so nicely conjoined, and fixed together with so 
much exactitude, that any one who is not well practised in 
matters of nit may readily suppose the whole to he of one 
piece. In the same church, Giovatiui constructed the chapel 
of the Ubertini, a most illustrious family, still possessing se- 
veral lordships, but formerly the masters of many more- This 
he likewise enriched with numerous decorations in marble ; 
but these have been covered over by various ornaments in 
stone, erected on that site, by Giorgio Vasari, in the year 
1535, for the support of an organ. f of extraordinary beauty 
and excellence, which has been placed in that chapel. 

Gio\ anni Pisano also gave the designs for the church of 
Santa Maria de’ Servi, which has been destioyed, with many 
palaces belonging to the noblest families of the city, for the 
causes befoie meiilioned. And here I will not omit to note 
that Giovanni em[)loyed the services of certain Germans for 
the altar above described, who assisted him, more in the hope 
of improvi^ment than for gain ; these artists became so expert 
uiideiTiis instructions, that, having depait(‘d to Rome on the 
completion of ihe work, they were employed in many of the 
sculptures ol St, Peter’s by Boniface YIll, as well as in ar- 
chitecture, when that pontiff was building Civita Castellana. 
They were, besides, despatched by the same pope to Santa 
Maria d’Orvieto, where they executed many figures, in 
marble, for the fac^ade of that church, which were tolerably 
well done for those times. But among those who assisted 
Giovanni Pisano in the works of the cathedral of Arezzo, 
Agostino and Agnolo, sculptors and architects of Siena, were 
the most distinguished, and far surpassed all others, as will 
be related at the proper time. We now return to Giovanni, 
who repaired to Florence on leaving Orvieto, partly to view 

• It ia obvious that Vasari here means Henry VII, and not Fred. 
Bnrbarossa. — Ed, Flor, IS'iQ. 

+ On the altar under this organ the arms of the Ubertini family ma^ 
itill be seen. -".Erf. Bottari, 1759. 
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the huildiiijij then conblructing hj Arnolfo (Santa I\Iarin 
del Fiore), but also to visit Giotto, of whom he had heard 
great things related while on his travels. But he had scarcely 
arrived in Florence, before he was appointed, by the Intend- 
ants of the fabric, to execute the Madonna, which stands be- 
tween two angels, cner that door of the cliurcli whiidi leads 
into the canonical palace; a woi k wdiich was then gi eatly com- 
inendei].’' He afterwards erected the small l)ai>tir>n)al Ibnt 
of San Giovanni, adorning it with passages fiom the life of 
that saint, in nieziso-rilievo f Then, proe(‘eding to Indogmi, 
he directed the construction of the principal chaiiel in the 
church of San Domenico, wheie he wms also coinniL'-sioiu'd, 
by Teodorici) Borgognoiii, of Lucca, the Bishop, a fi iar of the 
Dominican order, to execute an altar in maibln; and in the 
year lt298 he completed the marble table in whudi are seen 
the Virgin with eight other figures, all of very tolerable woik- 
manship :j: 

In the year 1300, § Nic cola da Prato, cardinal h‘gat(', being 
despatched by the pope to Florence, in the hope of apiieaslng 
the dissensions of the Florentines, employed Giovanni to build 
a convent for nuns in Prato, which he caused to be called the 
Convent of SanNiccola, after his owui name; in the same dis- 
trict he restored the convent of San Domenico, with anotlujr 
of the same name in Pistoja, and on both these buildings the 
arms of the aforesaid cardinal may still be found. Then the 
people of Pistoja, holding the name of Niccola, the fallier of 
Giovanni, in high respect, for the many excellent works that 
he had produced in their city, caused Giovanni to construct 
a marble pulpit for their church of Sant’ Andrea, similar to 
that w^hich Niccola had executed for the cathedral of Siena, 
and in which he was to compete with one erected shortly be- 
fore by a German, in the church of St. John the Evangelist, 
which had been highly pixiiscd || This work Giovanni com- 

* This beautiful anil well-preserved work may still be seen in the 
place thub ilescnborl by Vasari. — A'd Flor. 1846. 

+ The present baptismal font cannot be the work either of Giovanni, 
nr ofAiulrea Pisano, as Del Mighore supposes, the inscriplitui around 
it declaring it to have been executed iii 1371), wlieti Gio. hail been dead 
fifty years, and And. twenty live . — JAtl Flm 18 IG. 

X This wuik has been lost — Ibid 

§ Schoni says 13U3. 

U This pulpit of St. Andrew, at Pistoja, is precisely in the sam« 
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pleted In four years, I'ppresenting passaL^cs from the life of 
Jesus Christ, in five compartments, on five of its sides, with a 
Universal Judgment on tlie sixth, gning his utmost care to 
the execution, in the hope of equalling, or perhaps of surpass- 
ing, that of Oi \ ieto, then so much hiiuhah Anil as it appiaired 
to him that he had produced a great and beautiful w ork, 
which was true, the age eonsideied, he insciibed the follow- 
ing verses around the pulpit, al) 0 \e the columns suppoiting 
it, on the architrave : — 

*‘Hocj ojms hculpsit JoimnL^s, qui res non cgU inanes 
Nicolai natus -- ineaoia beatus. 

Quein gonuit Ihsa, doctum siijier omnia \isa.” 

About the same time, and in the same city, Gioianni con- 
structed the holy water font for the church ol' St. John the 
Baptist. This is in marble, supported by three ligures — 
Temperance, Piudence, and Justice — ani the work being 
then considered very beautiful, was placed in the centie of 
the church as something remarkable.* Moreover, before he 
departed from Bisloja, Giovanni gave the plans for the cam- 
panile of St. Jacopo, the principal church of that city, although 
the church itself had not then been commenced. This tower, 
which stands on the Piazza di San Jacopo, and beside the 
church, bears the date 1301. 

Pope Benedict IX 'f dying soon after this in Perugia, Gio- 
vanni Pisano was invited to that city, where he constructed 
a marble tomb for the lately departed pontiff, in the old cliundi 
of San Domenico of the Preaching Friars. The figure of Pope 
Benedict, taken from nature, and in his pontilical habits, is 
extended on the sarcophagus, between two angels, wliieh sup- 
port a canopy; the Virgin stands above, with a saint on each 
side of her ; many other ornaments also, in marble, are cut 
around the monument. In the new chuicli of the Preaching 
Friars, Giovanni likewise erected a tomb, that of Messer Nic- 
colo Guidalotti, bishop of Recanati, a native of Perugia, who 
was founder of the new college, called the Sapienza, in tliafc 
city. In this same new church, which had been founded by 

manner with those constructed by Nifcola Pisuno for Ihsa and Siena, 
in white marble that is, and with six sides, idl highly enriched. 

* Now in a very grievous condition, yi't, not so completely 
ruined, says Cicognara, as some wwiters have said. It is no longer ui 
the centre of the church, but near the sido door. — JEd, Flor, 1846. 

■f Vasari here means Benedict XI 
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Others, it may be farther remarked, that Gioviiniii directed 
the works of the central nave, and this part ofthe. building \\ as 
much more securely built than the remainder ot the ehurch, 
which has sunk on one side liom the defects of its founda- 
tions, and now, from having been so insecurely based, is in 
danger of ruin. And, of a ti uth, whoever undertakes a build- 
ing, or other work of importance, should seek advice from 
the best informed, and not from those who know but little, 
lest, when all is done, he should have to repent, with shame 
and loss, of having been ill directed where most lie needed 
counsel. 

Having completed his labours in Perugia, Giovanni re- 
solved to proceed to Rome, that he might profit, as his fatlier 
had done, by the study ofthe few antnputies then to be seen 
there; but being prevented by good reasons, he refrained 
from carrying this resolution into elfect, and the rather as he 
heard that the Papal Court had just gone to Avignon. He 
returned, therefore, to Pisa, where Ncllo di Giovanni Fiilcuni, 
master of the Duomo, commissioned him to build the princi- 
pal pulpit of the cathedral, — that fixed to the choir, namely, 
on the right hand of the spectator as he approaches the high 
altar. Having commenced this work, and the many figures, 
in full relief, three braccia high, which were to serve for its 
decoration, he brought it, by slow degrees, to the form it now 
bears. This pulpit is based partly upon tlie above-mentioned 
figures, partly on columns supported by lions ; on the sides 
are represented certain passages from the life of Jesus, It 
is truly deplorable that so much care, industry, and cost, were 
not accompanied by some merit of design ; that it slmuld fall 
BO far short of perfection, as to have neither invention, nor 
grace, nor any approach to good style, such as would be 
assured, in our times, to works of much less expense and 
labour. It awakened no little admiration, nevertheless, in 
the men of those times, accustomed to see only the rudest 
attempts. This work was finished in the year 1320,* as 
appears from certain verses engraved around the said pulpit, 
and wdiich proceed thus : — 

“Laudo Doiim verum, per quern &uut optima rerum 

Qui cledit has puras homini formare Ti^uras ; 

Hoc opus his annis Domini sculpsere Johanuis 

* 1311, according to the inscription. 
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Art(‘ iiiiuiU'i sola quondam natuiue Kifolo 
(.Auhi'i undoius teioontum milh'quo plouis.'’ 

There are, besult\s, thirt<‘en other lines 'which I do not give 
here, that the reader may be the less wearied, and likewise 
because these sulUce to show, not only that this pulpit is 
from the hand of Giovanni, but also that the men of those 
times wt>re uniform in their shortcomings. A Virgin in 
marble, placed over the puncipal door of the Duomo, between 
the figures of 8t. John the Baptist and another saint, is alsc 
by Giovanni Pisano, and the figure kneeling at the feet of the 
Virgin is stud to represent Pietro Gambacorti, muster of the 
works. However this may be, on the pedestal of the Virgin 
are engraved the following words : — 

“ Sub Putri cura ha?c pia fuit seulpta figura 
NieoU iiato sculpture Johanne vocato.” 

In like manner, over the side door, opjiosite to the 
campanile, stands a Virgin in marble, from the hand of Gio- 
vanni ; on one side of her there is a woman kneeling, ^\ilh 
two children. This group represents Pisa On the other 
side of the Madonna is the Emperor Ilenry.^ On the pedes- 
tal of the Virgin are the words — “Ave gratia plena, Do- 
minus tecum^^ ; and near them the following verses : — 

“ Nobills arte manus sculpsit Johannes Pisanus. 

Sculpsit sub Burgundio Tadi Benign o.’' 

Around the pedestal of the group representing Pisa, 

“ Virginis ancilla sura Pisa quicta sub ilia.’' 

And on that of the Emperor, 

“ Impprat, Henneus qui Christo Icrtur amicus/' 

In the old parochial church of Prato, under the altar 
of the principal chapel, the girdle of the Virgin had been 
preserved during a long series of years. This relic had 
been brought to his native place by Michele da Prato, 
when he returned from the Holy Land in the year 1141, 
and by him it was consigned to the care of ITberto, dean 
of the Chapter, who deposited it in the above-named sanc- 
tuary, where it has ever been held in high veneration. But 
in the year 1312, a native of Prato, — a man of very bad 

* Ba Morrona saw the relics of these sculptures lying mingled with 
earth and stones, but they were afterwards gathered together and 
placed in the Carapo Santo of Pisa. — Ed. Flor. 1846. 
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(character, a ‘^ort of Scr Ciai»pellatto,'^ so to spe;iK, — luid a plaa 
for the abstraction of the holy girdle. This being mscovered, 
the criminal sutfered death for his sacrilege, at the hands of 
justice. But the people of Prato, alarmed for the safety of 
the girdle, resolved to build a strong and suitable receptaide 
for its better security. They accordingly suinnioiu'd Gio- 
vanni, who was then getting old, and, by his couiihcls, they 
built a chapel in the principal church, wlierein they di‘po- 
sited the giidle. They also greatly enlarged the chiircli, iioiii 
the designs of the same artist, covering the outside with black 
and white marble, as they did also with the campanile, which 
may be still seen f At length, having now' become \ cry uUl, 
Giovanni Pisano expired in the j^ear 1320, after having pro- 
duced many woiks, both in sculpture and architecture, over 
and above those hcie enumerated And, of a truth, we ow'c 
much gratitude both to himself and his father Niccola, seeing 
that, in times wholly destitute of any good ideas in design, 
and from the midst of profound darkness, they cast no small 
light on all pertaining to art ; for that age, therefore, 
they were truly excellent. Giovanni wuis honourably in- 
terred in the Canipo Santo, and in the same tomb w'itli his 
father. lie left many scholars who gained considerable re- 
pute after his death ; but Lino, a sculptor and architect of 
Siena, was more particularly distinguished among them. lie 
built the chapel wherein are deposited the remains of San 
Ranieri, in the Duomo of Pisa, and which is richly decorated 
in marble. Lino also erected the baptismal font of the same 
cathedral, inscribing his name among its ornaments. 

Nor is it any cause of wonder that Niccola and Giovanni 
should have executed so large a number of works ,*:j: for, be- 
side that both lived to a good old age, they were, at that time, 
the first masters in Europe, and there were few undertak- 

* Pdf Ser Ciapp!?lIc?tto, of Prato, and his mischievous pranks, seo the 
first story in the Vacameron of Boccaccio. — Ed. Bottari. 

I Giovanni also worked in ivory, as wc gather from a ih^cument 
dated June 8, 1299, by which he binds himself to execiUe certain lignres 
in that material. A very beautiful group of the Virgin and Child, now 
preserved in the sanctuary of the cathedral of Pisa, is also bolicu‘d to be 
by his hand.— Flor, 184S 

J The Canon Celano, in his J^otizie dt Napoli, p 77, alHnns that the 
cathedral of Naples waa built by Charles I. after the designs of Niecoli 
Pisano.— Leclanchf 
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ings of impm'tanco in 'vvhieh tlu*y vlid m)t take part, a.'^ may 
be proved from numcnanis inscrij>tions in addition to those 
above cited. While ^ju'aking of tht'se two Mmlphirs and 
arcliiteetfi, I have alluded, on various otra'^ions, to iluj works 
of art preserved in Pisa. I will, theret'ore, not omit to men- 
tion, thill on tlie st<'ps in front of the new ho>[)itaI there may 
be seen a vase, phiced on a column of porphyry, sup[>orti‘d 
by a lion, and on the pedestal of the whole are engraved the 
following words — 

This is the talent which the Emperor Caesar gave to the 
people of Pisa, to the intent that by this they should regulate 
the tribute wddeh they paid him. The said talent was placed on 
this column and lion in the time of Giovanni Po.sso, muster 
of the works of Santa Maria Maggiore, in Pxsa, on the seeoiid 
day of March a.d. mcccxiii.” 


ANDREA TAEI,* PAINTER, OE PLORENOK 
[1213 1291 ] 

As the works of Cimabue awakeiu'd no small admiratioTi 
in the men of hie time, uho were aiicustomc.d to tlie (h’cek 
manner only (he having certainly given better design 
and form to the art of painting), so the works in Mosaic 
of Andrea Tafi, who belonged to the same period, wcrc 
also greatly admired, and himself considm-ed an excel- 
lent, nay, a divine* aitist, on their account; people not 
supposing that better could be produced in that art, because 
nothing better had come under their notice. | Put Andrea, 
certainly not considering himself to be the most excellent art- 
ist in the world, and reflecting on the durability of works in 
Mosaic, left Florence and betook himself to Venice, where 
certain Greek painters were then working in Mosaic in the 
church of St. Mark. Forming a close intimacy with these 
artists, Andrea Tafi so contrived, that by promises, money, 

* For some valuable details respecting Andrea Tati, see Lauzi, 
History of Painting, vol. i, p. 49, et seq[ 
f All the commentators on Vasari, widely as they differ on other 
points, agree in the expression of their astonishment, that he should 
permit himself these remaiks ; but although the Byzantine glass mosaics 
were familiar in Sicily and the South, and at Venice, it does not follow 
that the art ivas much known, or practised, at Florence. 
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and entreaties, he at Icni^th prevailed on one of them, Maestro 
Apollonius, a Greek painter, to accompany him tu Floreiu^c, 
wheic Andiea learned from him to iubC the and prepare 
the cement used in mosaic. And with Apollonius, Aiulriiu 
Tafi now undertook the decoration of the tribune of San 
Giovanni, — the upper parr, namely, wliercun are depicted 
the Powers, Thrones, «and Donunions. In the same place, 
when he had become more expert, as will be .slinwn licre- 
after, Andrea executed the hguie of (Jhiist, wdneli stands 
above the principal chapel. But having mentioned San Gio- 
vanni, I will not omit to add that this ancu nt sauetuaiy is 
encrusted, both within and without, with mat hies of the 
Corinthian order j and nut only are all its parts exactly 
proportioned and finely executed, but the doors and windows, 
also, are admirably distributed and arrangial. Kacdi lacadc 
is embellished by two columns of granite eleven braccia 
high, forming three compartments, over which arc tlie arclii- 
traves, supported by those columns, whereon the whole weight 
of the double-vaulted roof is thrown. This roof has been 
much praised, by modern architects, as a very extraordinary 
vvox'k; and with justice; for from this, Filippo di Ser Bru- 
nellesco, Donatello, and other artists of their times, perceived 
how much might be done in this art, and all deiived great 
benefit from that work, and from the church of tSant’ Apos- 
tolo, in Florence, a building erected in so good a manner that 
it makes a near approach to the true beauty of the antique, 
having all its columns, as I have said above, formed of pieces 
proportioned and fixed with such care, that much may be 
learnt by studying this edifice in all its parts. X could say 
much more concerning the excellent architecture of this 
church, but will add only that the architects deviated widely 
from the true path when they reconstructed the marble fa<,:ad(i 
of the church of San Miniato sul Monte, without the city 
of Florence. This was done on the investiture of the beatified 
San Giovanni Gualberto, a citizen of Florence, and founder 
of the order of the Monks of Vallombrosa; but neither that 
nor many other works, afterwards executed, were by any 
means equal to those above named.^ And the same may be 

* Vftsarihere seems to contradict the praises which he has justly given 
to the architecture of this chuich in the ‘Tritroduction to thoLives,^ 
p. 27 -Ed, Fior, 1646. 
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eaid of sculpture, since all that was done in Italy, by the mas 
ters of that time, betrays extreme rudeness, as we ha\e al- 
ready observcMl m the introduction to these li^es. The truth 
of this remark may be proved in many places, and paiticu- 
larly in Pistoja, in the chuich of San IJartoloininco, belong- 
ing to the Canons Pegiihu*, where may be seen a pulpit most 
rudely sculptured, by Guido of Como; the subjects lepre- 
sented are early scenes from the hie of Christ, wiih the fol- 
lowing words, engraved by the artist himself, in the year 
1199 :— 

“ Sculptor laudfttur quod doctus in arte probat iir 
Guido do Como me cunctis cariiiiine promo.” 

But to return to the baptistery of San Giovanni. I say no- 
thing of its origin, because Giovanni Yillaui, and others, have 
written respecting it; and having before observed that the 
improved architecture of our own times is due to that build- 
ing, I will only add that, so far as we can now judge, tlie 
tribune was const! ucted at a later period, and that, at the time 
when Alexis Baldovinetti, succeeding the Floientine painter 
Lippo, restored the Mosaic, it was perceived that iIk^ surface 
had formerly been coloured in red, the designs being exe- 
cuted immediately on the stucco. 

Andrea Tafi, then, and the Greek Apollonius, wdien they de- 
corated this tribune in Mosaic, divided it into compartment.^, 
which, contracted at their commencement, under the lantern, 
became gradually more extended as they approached their 
termination at the cornice, the upper part being divided into 
circles, each representing historical scenes. In the first are 
all the servants and ministers of the DiMiie will, namely, the 
Angels, Archangels, Cherubim, Seraphim, Powers, Thrones, 
and Dominions. In the second, also in JMosaiu, after the Greek 
manner, are depicted the principal works of God, from the 
creation of light to the deluge. In the circle beneath this, 
which descends with increased space to the eight sides of the 
tribune, the history of Joseph and his twelve brothers is re- 
presented. Beneath the circles are other compartments, all of 
equal size, and representing the life of Christ, in Mosaic, 
from the Annunciation to the moment of his Ascension into 
Heaven. Under the three friezes is the life of St John the 
Baptist, commencing with the angel appearing to Zacharias, 
and proceeding to the do'^apitation of the saiut, and his> buria? 
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by his ilisriples. To these delineations, being, as they are, 
extiemely rude, ivitliout art or design, and having nothing 
in them but the Greek manner of those days, I cannot give 
positive praise, yet they merit some coniinemlation, when we 
consider the manner pievailing in those times, with the im- 
perfect state in 'which the art of painting then 'was ; the 'work 
is, besides, carefully done, every piece of the Mosaic bring 
w^ell and firmly fixed. Moreover, the latter portions of this 
wmrk are better, or, to speak more precisely, less batlly done 
than the earlier paits, although the whole, if compared witli 
wmrks of the present day, is better calculated to excite ridi- 
cule than admiration or pleasure. Andrea ultimately, and 
to his great credit, produced the Christ, seven braccia high, 
'wdiich is still to be seen above the principal chapel of the 
same building: this he completed alone, and without the aid 
of Apollonius. These works rendered him famous throughout 
Italy: lie was reputed an excellent artist in his own country, 
and was highly honoured and rewaided. The good fortune of 
Andrea wms really great — to he born in an age which, doing all 
things in the ludest manner, could value so highly the works 
of an artist who really merited so little, not to say nothing.* 
The same thing occurred to Bi other Jacopo da Turrita,t of 
the order of St, Francis, for he, having executed the Mosaics 
of the small choir4 behind the altar of the same church of 
St. John, received very rich rewards, although the wmrk was 
by no means commendable ; he was even despatched to Rome 

* This is one of those passages of his “ Lives” in which Vasari betrays 
the taste prevailing in his time, ivith his own prejudiced and contru- 
dictory manner of judging the 'works of art which he culls “ ohl,” 
in contra distinction to “ antic^ue.” But in our days the contempt of the 
academicians for the works of the older masters is no longer accvd(‘d to ; 
oven the first attempts of the reviving arts are respected and studiofi, 
since all are beginning to perceive, that in the most essential qualities of 
art,— til ought and feeling,— even the works of those times are hotter 
calculated to awaken admiration and reverence than ridicule.— ZiV 
Ilor. 1S46. 

f See Lanzi, Histon/ nf Faintmg^ vol. i, p. 49, ot seq. 

J The small choir, which Vasari here calls “ Scarsella/’ was added to 
the building in the year 1200, and boars the name of the author of the 
mosaics, in the following verses, with the date 1225 — 

Sancti Pnincisci frater fiiit hoc oporatus 
Jacobus in uili prm cunctis arte probatus.” 

This is the Jacopo da Turrita of Vo^an. — See further, Larid, Mistorv bt 
P iuntingf ut supra. 
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as au exce^llcnt mfister, where he was employed in the chapel 
ot the altar of San Giovanni Laterano, as well as in that 
of Santu Maria Maggiore. He was also invited to Pisa, where 
he corrwneneed .he Evangelists, and other works, still to be 
seen in the apse of the choir of that cathedral ; they are in his 
n.'^ual manner, and he was assisted in their execution by Andrea 
Tafi and Gaddi Gaddo ; these mosaics were afterwards com- 
pleted by Vicino, Jacopo having left them in a very unfinished 
state. The works of these masters continued for some time to 
be held in esteem ; but when the productions of Giotto came to 
be com[)ared with those of Andrea, Cimabue, and the rest, 
as will be related at the proper place, people began to form a 
better judgment of art, peiceiving the difference between the 
fir&t manner of Cimabue and that of Giotto, in the figures of 
the one and of the other, as well as in those of their scholars 
and imitators. Commencing from this point, artists then 
began, by degrees, to follow the guidance of the better mas- 
teis, and happily surpassing each other more and more from 
day to day, they have thus brought the arts from such mean 
condition to the summit of that perfection to which we 
now see them exalted. Andrea Tafi lived to the age of 
eighty-one, and died before Cimabue, in the year 1294. 
The fame and honour acquired by Andrea from his mosaics 
— he having first brought the art, in its improved manner, 
into Tuscany, and taught it to the Florentine artists — 
induced Gaddo Gaddi, Giotto, and others, to give it their 
attention, and to execute those admirable works, in that 
branch of art, by which they have gained themselves ever- 
lasting name and renown. There was not wanting one 
who magnified the merits of Andrea, after his death, by the 
following inscription : — 

“ Qui giacG Andreu, cli’oprc leggiadre e belle 
Pece in tutta Toscana, ed ora e ito 
A far vago lo regno dcUe stelle.”* 

Among the scholars of Andrea was Buonomico Buffal- 
macco, who, while still very young, played him many a mis- 
chievous trick ;t to him he presented the portrait of Pope 

* Here lies Andrea, who enriched all Tuscany with graceful and 
beautiful works, and is now gone to adorn the region of the stars. 

t See the 19’ st “Novella’' ot Sanchetti, from which BaUlimicci envoa 
a ncutilatcd history ot thes^' pranks- n liia hfeot Butfulmacco. — Ed. Fior, 

a 
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Celestine IV, uIiq whs a with that of Pdpr Iti’n. 

cent IV, both of which werti afterwanls inti otliuaal by Buf- 
falmacco into the paintings executed by him for tlio i-linrch 
of San Paolo, on the bank of the Arno. Antonio d’ Andrea 
Tafi was also a iliscdple, and peihnps tlie son, of Andrea. IIo 
was a tolerably good painter, but 1 have not biani able to di^- 
oo\cr any woik by his hand; 1 find him nained only in the 
old book of the company of artists in design.'^ 

Among the old mastcKs, tlnm, Andrea d'afi nierils eonsi- 
dcntble praise, because, altliongli he aeipiired th(‘ rudiments 
of mosaic from those ai lusts whom he eomluctiul from Venice 
to Floience, yet he made important impro\ (.mients in the art, 
eonjoiiiing the various pieees ivith extrenu' care, and execut- 
ing hih wmrk as lex el as a jiainting (a mattm' of the highest 
importance in Mosaic), so that he laid oiieii the true path to 
the artists who succeeded him, and to (Botto more espc‘cially, 
as will be seen in the life of that artist, but also to all tlm^o 
wdio, from his time to ours, have diwoted thmiisclves to that 
branch of painting. Thus it may be afiirnual, w'itli triUb, that 
the wonderful w'orks in Mosaic, now being executed in St, 
Mark’s, at Venice, and in other places, are indebted to An- 
drea Tafi for the first beginning. f 


GADDO GADDI, FAINTER, OF FLORExNCE. 

[ 1239 — 1312 .] 

The Florentine painter, Gaddo, of this same time, still pursu- 
ing the Greek manner, displayed more knowdedge of design in 
bis works, wdiich he finished with extreme care, than can be 
found in those of Andrea Tafi, and other painters wdio pre- 
ceded him. This may, perhaps, be attributed to hib friend - 

In the book of the Company of St. Luke, now in the pobseshion of 
big G. Mashelh, we fnd Antonio (hAn(l7(a Tufi^ 134 ^ — AV J^'for. 

f All the commentators of Vafean protest ugauibt this aasortioii. The 
By^iiintine mosaic wutkers were deservedly celebiateti, not only m Eu- 
rope, but in Asia and A'l’ica, centuries before Aiuln^a was born. Tim 
oruamcntal mos.iics of tlie middle ages are jet iiurnullod m tlear 
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tor, and close intin course with, Ciituilnie, for they being 
intimately connected, either by the conformity of their tastes 
ui by the goodness of then hearts, the frequent conversations 
v/luch they held together ga\e biith to many great and beau- 
tiful ideas, when the difficulties of tlimr art weie amicably 
di'^cussed between them. And such disoussions were to them 
the more easy and efficient, as they weie assisted by the 
subtilty of the Florentine air, which ia wont to produce fine 
and ingenious spirits/ and which perpetually freed them 
from that remnant of spleen and coaiseness, of which Na- 
tuie cannot always dnest itself, o\en though aided bj^ the 
emulation and pieccpts wliicli good aitists have excited in, 
and furnished to, each other, tiireugh all ages. It is, more- 
over, obvious, that every opeiation concerted between men 
conferring together, must anive the moie readily at perfec- 
tion if discussed in a spirit of amity, uminjieded by re- 
straint, a state of things but too rai ely presented. In 
the sciences, in like manner, those who study them, con- 
ferring together on their various difficulties, enlighten 
the obscurities of their path, arid render advance clear 
and easy, so that the greatest praise is secured by 
their efforts. But there are those, on the contrary, who, 
making profession of fiiendly mtiinac3% and assuming the 
guitoC of truth and affieclion, yet, tliiough envy and nialicej 
falsify their ideas, whereby the aits aie j)rcvented from 
reaching the perfection which they might attain if all in- 
ventive minds weie hound in that brotheily affection winch 
truly did unite Gaddo Gaddi to Cii ial)ue, as also Andrea Tati 
to Gaddo Gaddi. G<iddo was a^hmnited with hiniseH', by 
Andrea, in the labour of conqdotiiig the mosaic of San 
Giovanni, where he made such pi ogress that he afterwards 
executed, alonc‘, the Prophets, still to be seen around that 
church, in the divisions beneath tlie windows , and thv>Q being 
from Ins own hand, and m a muth improved manner, pro- 
cured him great reputation. Encouraged by this success, and 
resolving to work alone in future, Gaddo carefully studied 
the Greek manner, together with that of Gimabue, and in a 

* Bottari, in Lhc Homan edition of Vasari 1759, remarks, that Fio- 
rence freqm'ntly cninprred -with Athens, at touching the 
ticre ati* ibat\ il to it!> uir. 
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short time, having attained gieat exeellence in the art, he 
was entrusted by tliG superintendents of Santa Maria del Fiore 
witli the decoration of the semicircular space within the 
building, above the principal door of the churrh. lie there 
executed the Coronation of the Yiigin in mosaic; and when 
this work w\as completed, it was declared by all the masters, 
foreign as well as native, to be the most beautiful mosaic 
that had yet been seen in Italy, evincing more judgment, 
better design, and greater care, than any vvoi*k of the kind 
then to he fouml in the country.^ The fame of this mosaic 
quickly spreading, Gaddo was invited to Rome, by Clement V, 
in the ^'■ear 130S — which wab the year after the churcli and 
palaces of the Lateran had been destroyed by fire — where he 
completed certain iMo&aies foi tliat pontiff, vvdiich had been 
left unfinished by Fra Jacopo da Turrita. 

Gaddo afterwards executed other works, also in Mosaic, 
for the principal chapel of Sau Pietro, and for other parts of 
the church, but more particularly for the fa 9 ade whereon be 
executed the colossal representation of God the Father, 
with many figuies,| lie also assisted to complete some 
of the mosaics on the fajacle of Santa Maria Maggiore,} 
ameliorating the manner a little, and departing somewhat 
from that Greek style, which in itself had nothing meri- 
torious. 

Returned to Tuscany, Gaddo was commissioned by the 
Tarlati, loids of Pietramala, to execute some Mosaics fur the 
old cathedral of Arezzo, which stands without the city; these 
were the decorations of a vaulted roof, erected wholly of tufa, 
over the middle part of the church, to replace one of stone, 
which had fallen, by its own weight, in the time of the Bishop 
Gentile, of Urbino,§ when that prelate erected a roof of brick- 
work in its place. From Arezzo, Gaddo repaired to Pisa, 
where he executed a figure of the Virgin ascending into 
heaven, in a recess over the Chapel dell* Incoronata, in the 
cathedral of that city ; above the Virgin, w^as a figure of Christ 

• Still in very fine preservation, — Ed.Fhr., 1846. 

f This work has perished. — Ibid. 

i These mosaics are still in f’ood preservation. —Tbid. 

J Gentile do Becchi da Urbino, Bishop of Arezzo, was the tutor of 
Lorenzo do’ Medici, — Ibtd^ See Life of Lorenzo translated by Kosccm. 
Lor don, 1846. 
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Rwaiting her and she has a rich tin one pmj'nred for her seat. 
— a vvoik of great merit for those tunes, and finished with so 
much care, that it has remained, even to our own days,* in 
excellent preservation. This done, Gaddo returned to Flo- 
lence, intending to take repose iiom his labours ; he, accord- 
ingly, cm[)loyed himself only in the preparation of small pic- 
tures in mosaic, of which some u ere composed entuely of 
egg-shells, finished with incredible industry and patience, f 
as may be seen, among others, in a few still remaining in 
the church ol' 8an Giovanni in Florence. AVe read, also, 
that two of these mosaics were made for King Robert, 
but nothing more is known of them, and this shall suffice 
as to the mosaics of Gaddo Gaddi. He executed, also, many 
easel-pictures, and, among otliers, that in Santa Maria No- 
vella, on the screen of the Minerbetti Chapel, with many more 
which were sent into various parts of Tiisrany.l Labouring 
thus, sometimes in mosaic and sometimes in painting, Gaddo 
produced many good works in both blanches of ait, and these 
will always suffice to maintain his. reputation I could hei e say 
much more of this master; but as the manner of the painteis 
of those times cannot often be made available for tlie benefit 
of artists in our own, I pass it over in silence, proposing to 
speak at more length in the lives of those who, having 
improved the arts, may seive, in some sort, as our ex- 
amples. 

Gaddo lived seventy-three years, and died in 1312. lie 
was honourably interred, by his son Taddeo, in the church 
of Santa Croce ; and although he had other children, Taddeo 
alone, who was the godson of Giotto, devoted himself to paint- 
ing, having acquired the first principles from his father, and! 
completed his studies under Giotto. Beside Taddeo, his son, 
Gaddo had, as observed, another disciple — Vicino, a painter 
of Pisa — who executed some very good mosaics for the 

* It is preserved even to these days; but it represents the Madonna 
only, seated on a throne, and su^^ound^d by angels. — Ed Fhr. 1846. 

f One of these little mosaics, made in the manner described, by 
Vasari, is still to be seen in the Galleria degli Uffizj in FJnrence ; it 
represents the Saviour, a front view: the right hand on the breast, the 
left holding an open book in Greek, the whole design and character of 
the work being also Greek. It is formed of egg-shells, united with 
ii (‘rodible care and patience, as Vasari w'ell obsiTves. — Ed, Fior. 184b. 

X All the pictures of Gaddi, which were in Ttmpera, are now lost. 
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choir of the eatheilral of Pisa, as is sliowii by the following 
words, still to be seen theic: — 

“Tempore Domini Joanius Rossi opiiani i.stius c‘ct’h‘sirt', Vieinus 
pictor iiu'cpit ct poitVcir, hanc B. Maria', si'tl iVhl^i^talis tT 

E\ unj^elista?, per alios inct'pfa', ipso complont ot poitVoit a.d. 1^21, do 
nionse Soptembris. DoiiecUctuin sit nuiiioii Doinim Di-i lUKstri Josu 
Cristi. Amc;n.”'*‘ 

The portrait of Gaddo, from tlie hand of Taddeo, his son, 
will he found in the same chin eh of Santa Cioee ; it is in the 
chapel of the Baioneelli family, and midges part of a painting 
which represents ^he marriage of the Virgin; b(*side him 
stands Andrea Tafi.| In oiir book, of winch I have pre- 
\iously spoken, is a diawing, by (buldo, in miniature, and 
after the manner of Ciniabiie ; from this we may sec the 
extent of his merit in design. 

And now, as I find, in an old book from which I have 
taken these few particulars of Gaddo Gaddi, that tluTO 
is also mention of the en'ction of Santa Maria Novella, the 
church of the Preaebing Fi'iars in Floi'cnce, I will not omit 
to relate by whom, and when, this truly magnificent and 
highly venerated ediHce was erected. It is said, then, that the 
Beato Donienicn, being in Bologna, received a grant of the 
estate of Ripob, without the city of Florence, and S(3nt twelve 
monks to take jiossession, under the guidance of the Beato 
Giovanni da Salerno ; these brothers afterwards fixed them- 
selves in Florence, in the convent and church of San Pan- 
crazio; but when Domenico himself returned to Florence, 
they departed thence at his desire, and repaired to the 
church of San Paolo, where they next took up their abode. 
Ultimately, however, the district of Santa Maria Novella was 
made over to the aforesaid Beato Giovanni, with all its ap- 
purtenances, the monks being put in possession by the papal 
legate, and by the bishop of the city, on the last day of Octo- 
ber, in the year 1221. Then, the church being small, and 

* The name of this painter should be Vincino, according to professor 
Ciampi . — Ed Flor. 

I These portraits are the two figures standing on the left of the 
spectator, and near to a -wonian clotlied in blue; it was from these heads 
that Va,3ari took the portraits which he has placed before the lives of 
these artista.— jEW. Ehr. 
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looking westward, wirh its entrance on the Piazza Vcoclna, 
the brothers, whoso numbers had greatly increased, and wlio 
enjoyed high repute in the city, began to think oi enlarf>ing 
botli the church and convent. Having, aeeoi dingly, eolleetiMl 
a very large sum of nionc}’-, and finding many friends in the 
city who promised them e\ery kind of aid, they commenced 
the buililing (d‘ the nc’w church on St. Luke’s day in the year 
127iS. The first stone of the foundation was laid with great 
solemnity by Cardinal Latino degU Orsini, legate to the 
Florentines from Pope Nicholas III Fra Giovanni, a Flo- 
lentine, and Fra Ristoioda Campi, lay-brothers of the order, 
were the architects of the building. It was by these monks 
also that the bridge of the Caiiaja and that of the Tnnita 
were restoied, after their destruetion by the flood of the first 
of October, 1269.^ The greater part of the site on which 
this church and convent were elected, was given to the bro- 
tlierhood by the lieiis of Messei Jacopo, cavaliere di Toriia- 
qiunei. The cost, as has been said, was partly defrayed by 
alms, and jiartly by money furnished by different persons who 
lent a liberal hand to the work Among these was more 
parlieulaily distingnislied the Frate Aldobrandini Caval- 
canti, who was then bishop of Orvieto,| and who lies entombed 
oser the gate of the Virgin. It is said that, in addition to 
other acts of service, this ])re’ate prornred, by his indus- 
try, all the labour and materials required for the church. 
The building was finished when Fra Jacopo Passavanti 
xvas prior of tlie con\ent and a marble monument 
was erected to Fra Jacopo, in front of the jirincipal chapel. 
This church was consecrated by Pojie Martin V, in the year 
1420, as we learn from an iimmaptiun on marble, placed 
on one of the piliisteis of the principal chapel, and which runs 
as follows : — 

“ A.D. 1420, dio scptima Septembns, Pominus Martinus diviiia pro- 
yidpiitia Papa V. personahter hanc ceclesiam conaecravit, et maguas 
indulgcntias contulit visitatitibus oamdem.” 

Of all which, and much beside, there are acccants in a chro- 

^ * Vasari says 1264, but the correct date of this memorable inunda- 
tion is given by Viliam, book vii, chap. 34- 

T Vasari luTe w-rote Arezzo for Orvieto 

t Some of the commentators wall have Vasari to bo in error here 
also; they affirm that Jacopo Passavanti was not prior, but director of 
the woiks at the completion of the edifice. 
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nicle of the eri^ction of diis chiireh, now in the cf 

the fathers of Santa Maria Novella, as well as in the lubtoiy 
of Villani."^ I was unwilling to omit these few (h'tails respect- 
ing this church and convent, because they are among the 
principal and most beautiful of Florence ; and also, because 
there are found in tliein, as will be shown hereafter, many 
excellent works of the most renowned artiste that have lived 
in earlier times. f 


MARGAKITONE, PAINTER, SCULPTOR, AND ARCHITECT 
OF AREZZO. 

[1236—1313.] 

Among the other old painters, in whom the praises justly ac- 
corded to Ciinabue, and Giotto, his disciple, for those advances 
in art which were rendering their names illustrious through 
all Italy, awakened alarm for their own reputation, was a cer- 
tain Margaritone, of Arezzo, J a painter, who, with the others 
that had held the first place in art during that unhappy 
age, now peiceivod that the works of these masters must 
well-nigh extinguish his fame. This Margaritone being in 
high estimation among the painters who then worked in the 
Greek manner, executed many pictuies in distcmpm', at 
Arezzo, as also many others in fresco, having iieaily covered 
the church of San Clemente with numerous paintings in that 
manner, at great cost of time and labour. This church was 
an abbey of the order of Camaldolites, and has been totally 

Passavanti wrote the Specchlo di vera JPenitenza, and is highly 
praised by Bottan, as one of the purest and most elegant writer!, of 
which the Italian language can boast — liJd. lion 1759 
+ In the first edition of Vasari, by Torrentiiio, the fallowing passage 
relating to^ Gaddo will be found, page 13o : “ For the purpose of 
retaining him in Florence, and in the hope of having heirs of hia excel- 
lence, the Florentines gave him a wife ol noble race.’" The inscripdor 
on his tomb is to the following effect. — 

“llic manihub tabs fuerat, quod foisan Apelles 
^ ^ Oessissot quaravis Grtecia sic tumeat.” 

This inscription has given rise to the Italian proverb, “Bugiardo coma 
nn epitaffto’' (Mendacious as uu epitaph).— Bottari, Della Valle. 

I Sep Lanzi, History of Pa^'Mng^ ^ol. i, p, 37 
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destroyed, together with many otlier buildings and a strong 
foi tress called San Chimenti, by Duke Cosmo de’ Medici, 
who demolished not only those edifices, but many otheis’^ 
situated around the whole circuit of the city ; for the duke 
determined to replace the old walls, restoied by Guido 
Pietramalesco, forineily bishop and loid of Arezzo, by others 
much stronger, and furnished with bastions and curtains, 
stionger and less extended than tlie others, to the end 
that they might not requiie so large a force to maintain 
them. In tliese frescoes of IMargantone, in San Clemente, 
were numerous figures, both small and great, and though in 
the Greek manner, they were admitted to evince much judg- 
ment, as well as love of art, as may be infened from suili 
works of this master as still remain in Arezzo, nioie parti- 
cularly from a picture now in San Francesco, with a modern 
frame. It is in the chapel of the Conception, and one 
part of it is a Madonna, held in high veneration by the 
brotherhood. In the same church, and also in the Greek 
manner, Margaiitone executed a large crucifix, now plaeiMl 
in that chapel, in which is the supeiintendeiits’ room ; he 
made besides many more of these crucifixes for that city.*!* 
For the nuns of Santa Margarita this artist executed a work 
now in the transept of their church ; this is on panel covered 
with canva=?, it represents passages from the life of theVirgin, 
and that of St. John the Baptist, and comprises many small 
figures, of bettei’ manner than those of larger size, designed 
with more grace and finished with greater delicac}^; and this 
work deserves consideration, not only because the little 
figures are so carefully done that they look like miniatures, 
but also for the extraoidinary fact, that a picture on canvas 
should have continued in such good preservation during 300 
years.f Margaritone executed an endless number of pictures 

• Among them the Duomo Vocchio, mentioned in the life of Arnolfo, 
with the* churches of Santa Giustma and San Matteo, referred to in the 
life of Giovanni da Ponte. 

+ The Madonna and crucifix here described are still in existence. — 
Ed Ftor. 1846 . 

t This work, which all the commentators declare to be lost, wo believe 
ourselves to have recoginya‘d among the pictures collected in Florence 
by the Signors Francisco Taunbarth and Ugo Bahli; it is one of the 
most characteHsne atul iniporlant of the pictiues of Marguntone btiU 
remaining. — E<I Jthr, 184b. 
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for (lilTi^ront quarti'is of the city: and oiks for the cornent 
of the Friars de’ Zoeeoli, ^ at Sar^ijiano, a St. Francis, a por- 
trait, and on wliicli he has placed his nanus as bein'; .i 
work wlticli, acconlini^ to his own opinion, he had exi'- 
cuted more succe^^sfully than common. IIa\ins^ af(er- 

wards com[)leted a large crucifix in wood, painlml in tlie 
Greek manner, he seirt it to Florence to ;^lessl'r Farinata 
dcgli Uberti, a most illustrious citizen, who, among many 
otlicr griMit and cxeellent deeds, had Hberateil his country 
from iinmincnt danger and ruin. This cxiicilix is now in 
Santa Crotas l)(‘twccn the chapid of the IVruzzi family, and 
thvit of the Giu^^ni. In San Domenico d’ Arezzo, a cliuieh 
and coiuent built by the lords of Pmtranmla, in ]27d, as 
the inscriptions prove, Margaritone executed many works 
liefore returning to Rome, where he had previously been in 
high famnir with Pope Urban IV, and wlicre, by (‘ommand 
of that PontitV, he executed some frescoes in the portico oi 
Rt. Peter’s, which, though in the Greek manner them pre\ ail- 
ing, were very tolerable for those times. Margaritone also 
painted a picture of St. Francis, at Gangliercto, a small 
town above the Terra Nuova in Valdarno,t and afterwards, 
possessing an ele\ated mind, he betook himself to sculpture, 
and that itli so much diligence, that he succeeded better 
than he had done in painting: for, although his first efforts 
in sculpture were in the Greek manner, as we perceive from 
four figuies in wood, wdiich make part of a Deposition from 
the Cross, in the Church of San Francesco, with other figures 
in high relief, placed over the baptismal font in the Chapel 
of St. Francis, he nevertheless acquired a better manner wlien 
be had seen the works of Arnolfo in Florence, with tlmso of 
the other ennnent sculptors of tlie time. And having re- 
turned to Arezzo in the year 1275, with the court of Pope 
Gregory, who passed througli Florence, on his way from 
Avignon to Rome, he had an opportunity of making liimsclf 
bigter knowm ; for that pontiff dying at Arezzo, after be- 
stow mg thirty thousand crowns on the commune, for tlm 
completion of the episcopal palace commenced by Maestro 

* An order of Franciscans who wear wooden shoes. This piclurs 
is still m existence, and the inscription is as follows: — “ margakit. 
DE AHETIO PINGEBAT.” 

t This painting is still preserved in the Church of San Francesco, bui 
has been retouched by a later hand.— JS't/ F/ok, 1846. 
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Lapo, still but little nihancccl, tlu*, /kh plo uf Art':?:7-o ro- 
solved to eioct a tomb in nniible t, bus menioiy, in the 
episcopate itself, and conlided the exi'cutioii of tin* work to 
Mari’aritone. To this he devoted himself with great dili- 
geneia and cnnijileted it so sueees^fully — nududiiig portraits 
of Gregoiy takiui from naliiie, Loth in painting and marble, 
among its ornaments — that it was ooiisidt'red the best work 
he bad yet produced.* The chapel of Sail Giegoiio was also 
dedicated to tlie memory of this ponlilf by tlie people of 
Arezxo ; and there, too, Margaritone executed a iiainting. 
He next uiuleitonk the erection dF tlie episcopal biiiklings, in 
W'luL'h he made considerable advance, abiding by the plans of 
Lapo ; but he did not bring the work to completion, tl^e 
war betAveen tlie Florentiiu^s and Arezxo being renownnl in 
the year 1289, by the fault of Giigliohnino degli Uberlini, 
bishop and lord of Aiezzo, who wnis aided liy the Tarlati 
of Pietramala, and the Pazzi of the Yaldai no, when the money 
left by the Pope for the exiieiises of the episcopal edifice Avas 
all expended; while an e\il end bidid tin* leadeis, Avho were 
routed and slain at Campahhno It is true that the people of 
Aiezzo then allotted the ainoiml of a toll leviiul on the sur- 
rounding districts as a perjit-tual ie\eiuie for this w ork, Avbich 
has continued t(/ he exar*ted to tlie piesciit time, and is likely 
to continue so still But to return to Margaritone. lie appears 
to buA (‘ been the first— judging fi orn w hat Ave sec in his woiks 
in painting — Avho consnlered the pi ecantions requii ed by him 
who paints on wood, to the end that the joinings should hold 
firmly, and that no clefts and lissures should iKuanne apparent 
after the coinjiletioii of the painting. It was his custom to c‘o\ or 
the Avhole surface Avith cam w hieh he secured by means of a 
strong glue, made from the boiled shreds of partdiment ; over 
this canvas, he next applied a layer of gypsum, as may be 
seen in his jnetures, as well as in those of others ; on the gyp- 
sum, which Avas mixiul with the glue above described, he then 
formed diadems and other ornaments in relief. He Aims also the 
inventor of groniiding in bol-armoniac, whet eon he laid leaf- 
gold, which he discovered the means of fixing andhuriiishing.f 

* The painted portrait is almost entirely effaced ; that in marble, with 
the other sculptures of the tomb, arc still in good condition, two of 
figures have boon engraved for the gri'at work of Cicognara. — Ed, Fht 

+ Most of the commentators agree in declaring, that these muiUudB 
were all practised before the time of Maigaritone. 
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All these metho<ls, luning never been seen before, may yet 
be perceived in Jiis works, more particularly in the cai)itular 
church of Ky^zz% on the front of the altar, where are pas- 
sages from the Ihe of San Donato, as well as in the clmn-lu-ft 
of St. Agnes and St. Nicholas in the same city.* 

Many of the works winch Margaritono produced in his 
native city were sent to other places ; some of these are at 
Rome, in the churches of San G-iovanni and San Pietro ; 
some at Pisa, in the church of Santa Cateiina, wIum'c, on an 
altarin the transept,! is a picture of St. Catherine, with various 
passages of her life represented by small ligures, together 
with a little picture of St. Francis, al^o containing many 
figures representing luaii}^ passages of his life, on a gold groniul. 
In the upper church of San Francesco d’ Assisi is further to 
be seen a crucifix by this artist, painted in the Greek manner, 
on a beam which crosses the church, — all of which were 
highly valued in those days, although no longer esteemed 
in art, except for their antiquity, and as possessing merit for 
a period when art had not acquired the elevation to which it 
has now attained. Margaritone also gave Ins attention to archi- 
tecture ; ami although 1 have not specified any of the buildings 
constructed after his designs, because they are not of impor- 
tance, yet I will not omit to add, that by what I am able to 
discover, it was he who gave the design and plans for the 
palace of the srovernors in the city of Ancona, built in 
1270, after the Greek manner ; and, what is more, the sculp- 
tured ornaments of the eight windows in the principal front, 
are by hia hand- These decorations consist of two columns in 
the middle of each window, supporting two small arches, above 
which are historical scenes in mezzo-rilicvo, which oc*cn[)y 
the space from tne two little arches to the top of the window. 
These reliefs represent events of the Old Testament, cut 
in a sort of stone peculiar to that district. Beneath the 

♦ These works are lost, with the exception of a small Madonna in 
St. Agnes. 

t The Italian commentators, Bottari and Della Valle, explain the 
word “tramezzo,” as here used by Vasari, to mean ix beam crossing tht 
c^urcA between the elioir and the nave; but this explanation renders 
many pas jctgrs uninttdhgible ; for how are chapels and altars, so fre- 
quently described as l)eing “in the tramez/j,’ to find place on a beam? 
Vasari may have meant the ruod-lolt by this jruinezzo. Schoni tiaiis* 
kies It the transept : or it mav ht* rhi* screen of the choir. 
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.vindows fire certain letters inscribed on the fumade, the pur- 
nurt of which is rather Limned than ascertained, for they are 
neither well fornietl nor rdearly wiitten ; but we gather from 
them the date of the building, and under whose government 
it was erected.* The det^ign of the churLdi of San Ciriaco, in 
A.neona, was also gnen bj Margaritone. lie died at the age 
of seventy-seven, afflicted and disgusted — as it is said — that 
he had lived to see the changes by which all honours were 
transferred to new artists, lie was buried in the Duomo 
Vecchio, without the city of Arezzo, in a tomb of Travertine, 
which has been destroyed in our own days by the demolition 
of that church. The following epitaph was written for him : 

“ Hic iucpt ille bonus pictura Margari tonus, 

Cui requiem Dominus tradat ubique pius.” 

The portrait of Margaritone was also in the Duomo Vecchio, 
in a picture of the Adoration of the Magi, by Spiiiello. and 
was copied by myself before the church was destroyed.! 


GIOTTD, PAINTER, SCUEPTOR, AND ARCHITECT, UP 
PLORENCE. 

[1275— 1336.J 

The gratitude which the masters in painting owe to Nature 
— who is ever the truest model of him who, possessing the 
power to select the brightest parts from her best and loveliest 
features, employs himself unweariedly in the reproduction of 
these beauties — this gratitude, I say, is due, in my judgment, 
to the Florentine painter. Giotto, seeing that he alone — 
although born amidst incapable artists, and at a time when 
all good methods in art had long been entombed beneath the 

* This building has suffered so many changes, that few traces of its 
primitive character now reman.. Many commentators declare, that 
Vasari has not been just to Margaritone m his estimate of that artist’s 
merits as an architect. 

+ This took place m 1561, thirteen years, that is, before the death of 
Va‘iari.~Giu Montana 
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ruins of war — yet, by the f.uour of Heaven, he, I say, alone 
succeeded in resuscitating art, ami restoring her to a path that 
may be called the true one. And it was in truth a i^reat 
marvel, that from so rude and inapt an age, CliL^tto should 
have had strength to elicit so niurh, tint the art of design, of 
winch the men of those days liad little, if any, knowledgi*, 
was, by his means, eflectuallj'’ reralled into life. “ The birth 
of this great man took place in the lianilet of Vespignano, 
fourteen miles from the city of Ficinmce, in the year 127b. 
llis father’s name was Doiidone, a simple husbandman, who 
reared the child, to whom he had givui the name ol (iiotto, 
with such decency as hn coiiditioii pm-nutted, ddie boy 
was early remarked for extreme \ i\ acily in all his chililL'>h 
proceedings, and for extraouhnary piomptitnde of intelli* 
gonce ; so that he became endeaicd, not only to hib father, 
but to all who knew him in the village and around it. \\ lien 
he was about ten years old, Bondone gave him a feu slu'op 
to watch, and with these lie wandered about the vicinity — 
now here and now there. But, induced by Naiuit^ herbclf to 
the arts of design, he was perpetually drawing on tlic stones, 
the earth, or the sand, some natural object that came before 
him, or some fantasy that presented itself to his thoughts. It 
chanced one day that the alfaiis of Cimabue look him from 
Florence to Vespignano, when he perceived the young Giotto, 
who, while his sheep fed around him, was occupied in draw- 
ing uneof them from the life, with a stoneslightly pointed, upon 
a smooth clean piece of rock, — and that without any leacdiing 
whatever, but such as Natuie herself had imparted. Halting 
in astonibhment, Cimabue in (paired of the boy if he would ac- 
company him to his home, and the child replietl, he would go 
wdllingly, if his father were content to permit it. Cimabue 
theieiore requesting the consent of Bondone, the lattm- 
gi anted it readily, and sudered the artist to conduct hi-^ sou 
to Florence, where, in a shoit time, instructed by Cimabue 
and aided by Nature, the boy not only eiiualled his master in 
Ins owm manner, but became so good aii imitator of Na- 
ture, tiiat he totally banished the rude Giecdv manner, — 
restoring art to the bettei path adJiercd to in modern 

* For the biim of all tlmt the niiulh' oi) iniuMitiUdis lunt’ 'rivoii us lu 
er/'-nsi), as Ct> tlu‘ chums of Giotto, sco L'lii/i, oj- I^auUiny, vol. l, 

book 1. tico also Uumohr, Jtai Fo/uh. PiirL li, No U). 
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times, and introducing the custom of accurately drawing 
living persons from nature, whicdi had not been used for 
muie than two hundred years. Or, if some had attempted 
it, as said above, it was not by any means witli the suc- 
cess of Giotto. Among the poitiaits by tins artist, and 
which still remain, is one of his contemporary and intimate 
friend, Dante Alighieri, who was no less famous as a poet 
than Giotto as a painter, and whom IMnsser Giovanni Boc- 
caccio has lauded so highly in the intinduetion to his story of 
M<jsser Foiese da Babatta, and of Giotto the jiaintcr himself. 
This portrait is in the chapel oi the palace of the Podesta in 
Florence and in the same chaped are tlie [jortraits of Ser 
Brunette Latini, master of Dante, and of Messer Coiso 
Donati, an illiistrioiis citizen of that day. 

The fu>t pictures of Giotto were [lainted for the chapel of 
the High Altar, in the Abbt'y of Florence, where he executed 
many works considered extremely fine 1* Among these, 
an Annunciation is particularly admired ; the expression of 
fear and astonishment in the countenance of the Virgin, when 
leceiving the salutation of Gabriel, is \ivully depicted ; she 
a[>pears to sufiTer the extremity of terror, and seems almost 
ready to take flight. The altar-piece oi‘ that chapel is also 
by Giotto ; but this has been, and continues to be, preserved, 
rather fiom tlie respect felt for the work of so distinguished 
a man, than from any other motive. J Theie are four chapels 
in San^a Croce also painted by Giotto : three between the 
Sacristy and the principal chapel, and one on the opposite side 
of tlie chui'ch. In the first of tlie three, which belongs to 
Messer Bidolfi de’ Baidi, and wherein are the bell -ropes, is 
the Life of Si. Francis. In this picture are several figures 

* The Chapel of the Podesta was taken to make one of the ofiiceb of 
the Florentine prisons, and the pointings of Giotto were boibarously 
whitened over, in which state they remained until 1841, when the 
Government, desiring to repair so disgraceful a wiong, and yielding to 
the wishes of those who were zealous for the glory of art and of their 
country, caused them to be restored; this has been done with great 
care by Professor Antomo Maiim, and we have now the portraits of 
Dante, Brunetto to Latini, and Corso J)onati, from the hand of him who 
had the opportunity of painting them fioin nature — Ed. Plor , 1846 

+ But all unhappily lost. — Ed. Flor., 1845. 

X jL'his pictm e was aftet wards rammed, but as Vasari has not named 
subject, it becomes difficult to traei ir. — Eoi I'lur, 
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of monks iLm^nting the death of the saint : the expres- 
sion of weeping is very natural. In the second chapel, 
which belongs to the family of Peruzzi, are two pUbsages 
from the life of St. John the Baptist, to whom the chapel is 
dedicated, wherein the dancing of Herodias,* and the promp- 
titude with which certain servants are pei forming the service 
of the table, are depicted with extreme vivacity. Two other 
paintings in the same chapel, also exceedingly fine, are events 
from the life of St, John the Evangelist, — that wherein he 
restores Drusiana to life, and his own ascension into Heaven. 
The third chapel belongs to the Giugni family : it is dedicated 
to the Apostles ; and Giotto has painted in it various scenes 
from the martyrdom of many of them. In the fourth chapel, 
which is on the other side of the church to the north, 
belonging to the families of Tosinglii and Spinidli, and 
dedicated to the Assumption of our Lady, he has depicted the 
following passages from the life of the Virgin : her biith, her 
marriage, her annunciation, the adoration of the magi, and 
the presentation of Christ in the Temple. Ibis last is a most 
beautiful thing ; for not only is the warmest expression of 
love to the child to be perceived on the face of the old man 
Simeon, but the act of the infant, who, being afraid of him, 
stretches its arms timidly and turns towards its mother, 
is depicted in a manner inexpi essibly touching and exquisite. 
The Apostles and Angels, with torches :n their hands, who 
surround the death-bed of the Virgin, in a succeeding pic- 
ture, are also admirably well done.t In the same church, 
and in the chapel of the Baroncelli family, is a picture in 
distemper, by the hand of Giotto : it represents the corona- 
tion of the Virgin, with a great number of small figures, and 
a choir of saints and angels, very carefully finished. On this 
work, the name of the master and the date are written in 
letters of gold J Artists who reflect on the period at which 
Giotto, without any light to guide him towards better me- 

* Or rather of her daughter. 

■f All ths paintings or these four chapels ere whitened over at no 
rery distant period, but the Dance of Herodias’s daughter, in the chapel 
of the Peruzzi, has been lately brought to light: let us hope that its 
beauty, and the success of this first essay, will cause the restoration 
of the whole. — Ed, Flor. 

t This picture is still to be seen in the Chapel of the Baroncelli The 
inscription is orrs magistei jocti ; there is no date. — iZiwi 
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thods, could make so happy a commencement, whether aj 
respects design or colouring, will be compelled to regard him 
with great respect and admiration. There are, moreovei, in 
the same church of Santa Croce, and above the marble tomb 
of Carlo Marsuppini of Arezzo, a Crucifix, a figure of the 
Virgin, a St. John and the jMagdalen at the foot of the 
Cross, all by the hand of Giotto j and on the other side of 
the church, exactly opposite to the latter, and above the 
burial-place of Leonardo Arctino, is an Annunciation, near 
the high altar, which has been restored with very little judg- 
ment, by the hand of some modern painter : a great discredit 
to those who had the custody of these works.* * * § In the refec- 
tory! is a Tree of the Cross,! with scenes from the life of St, 
Louis, and a Last Supper, by the same master. On the 
presses or wardrobes of the sacristy also, are passages from 
the life of Christ and that of St. Francis. § Giotto likewise 
painted in the church of the Carmine, depicting the life or 
St. John the Baptist, for the chapel of that Saint, in a series 
of pictures ,|| and in the Guelpliie Palace of Florence there 
is a painting of the Christian Faith, admirably executed in 
fresco, wherein he has placed the portrait of Clement IV, 
who founded the society, conferring on it his own arms, 
which it has borne ever since. After these works were 
finished, Giotto departed from Florence, and went to Assisi, 

* These pictures have long been hidden under whitewash. 

t The pictures of the old Refectory, now unhappily reduced to a 
carpet naanufactoiy, are wdiito-washed over, with the exception of the 
Last Supper , but llumohr assigns many reasons for doubting their 
being by Giotto. — See Ital. Forsch,, vol. ii, p 57, note 1. 

t “ Tree of the Cross” (Alboro di Croce). This is a crucifix, frem 
which proceeds the genealogical tree of the Saviour, with the prophets 
and patriarchs, on medalhons. — Schoim. 

§ These paintings on the presses were in all twenty-six, twelve 
belonging to the life of Christ, the roma-ning fourteen to that of St, 
Francis The first series, and ten of the second, are still preserved in. 
the Academy of the Fine ArU ot Florence, the four wanting have 
passed into the hands of dealers lo exchange for other pictures. 

II The church of the Carmine was nearly desLro} ed by fire in tha 
year 1771; but six of these stories, viith five heads from others, remained 
uninjured, and came into the hands of the engraver, Patch (see Bryan’s 
Dictwnary of Painters and Enyravers^ London, 1849), by whom they were 
published. Waagen informs us, that two of these fragments are now 
in Liverpool one is in the collection of Mr Rogers, and other frag-* 
ments of the frescoes are preserved in the Campo Santo of Pisa. 

H 
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to complete the paintings commenced by Ciniabue. Pasaving 
through Areazo, he painted one of the chapels of the capitular 
church, that of St. Francis, which is above the baptistery ; 
and on a round column, which stands beside a very boantit'ul 
antique Corinthian capital, are poi traits of St. Francis and 
St, Dominick, by his hand, both taken fioiii nature.^ In the 
cathedral without Arezzo, he further executed the IMaitjrdoni 
of St. Stephen, in one of the larger chapels ; of \rhich the 
composition is fine. Having finished these things, he pro- 
ceeded to Assisi, a city of Umbria, being invited thither by 
Fra Giovanni of Muro in the March, who was then general 
of the fraternity of St. Francis. Here, in the upper church, 
and under the coriidor which traverses the window's, he 
painted a series of thirty-two frescoes, representing passages 
fioin the life and acts of the saint ; namely, sixteen on eacli 
S5 de ; a work which he executed so perfectly, as to acquire 
great fame from it. And, of a truth, there is singular variety 
in these frescoes ; not only in the gestures and attitudes of 
each figure, but also in the composition of all the stories: 
the different costumes of those times are also represented j 
and, in all the accessories, nature is most fixithfully adhereil 
to. Among other figures, that of a thirsty man stooping to 
drink from a fountain, is w'orthy of perpetual praise : the 
eager desire with which he bends towards the water is pour- 
trayed wdth. such marvellous effect, that one could almost 
believe him to be a living man actually drinking. There are 
many other parts of this work that well merit remark, but I 
lefrain from alluding to them, lest I become too disculsi^t^ 
Let it suffice to say, that it added greatly to the fame of 
Giotto, for the beauty of the figures, the good order, jutot 
proportion, and life of the whole, while the facility of exe- 
cution, which he had received from nature, and afterwards 
perfected by study, was made manifest in every part of the 
work. Giotto has indeed well merited to be called the disciple 
of nature rather than of other masters ; having not only stu- 
diously cultivated his natural faculties, but being perpetually 
occupied in drawing fresh stores from nature, which was to 
him the never-failing source of inspiration. 

The use which Vasari makes of this phrase “ taken frnm nature/' 
makes u evident that ho uses the words in a very oxtenilod sense, and 
IS not to be undrrhtooLl hterallv. since St. Dominick died in 1221, and 
St. Francis m 1226. — Ed. Fhr, 1846. 
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When the stories above dewibed were finished, Griotto 
continued to labour m the same place, but in the lower 
church, wdiere he painted the upiier part of the walls beside 
the high altar, together with the four angles of the vault, be- 
neath which the remains of St. Francis repobe. All of these 
display rich and original invention.^ In the first angle is 
St. Francis glorified in heaven, and surrounded by those vir- 
tues which are essential to him who desires fully to partake 
of the grace of God. On one side is Obedience, placing a 
yoke on the neck of a friar who kneels before her, the bands 
of the yoke being drawn towards heaven by hands above. 
The finger on the lip of Obedience imposes silence, while her 
eyes are fixed on Jesus, from whose side the blood is flowing : 
beside this Virtue, stand Prudence and Humility, to show 
that where there is true obedience, there are also humility and 
prudence, directing every action towards the right and good. 
In the second angle is Chastity, who, firm on a well-defended 
fortress, refuses to yield to any of the kingdoms, crowns, and 
glories, that are olTered her on all sides. At the feet of 
Chastity is Purity, washing certain naked figures, while Foice 
is conducting others towards her, to be also washed and puri- 
fied. Oil one side of Chastity stands Penitence, driving 
away Love with the cord of discipline, and putting Inconti- 
nence to flight. The third compartment exhibits Poverty 
walking barefoot amidst thorns : a dog follows her, barking, 
and a boy throws stones at her, while a second gathers the 
thorns about her, and presses them into her legs with a stick. 
This Poverty is here seen to be espoused by St. Francis, while 
Christ himself is holding her hand ; and Hope, not without 
significance, is present, together with Charity.| In the fourth 
and last of these angles is a St. Francis, also glorified, as in 
the first compartment. He is dressed in the white tunic of 
the deacon, J and is triumphant in Heaven, attended by a 
multitude of angels, who form a choir around him ; they 
hold a standard, on which is a cross with seven stars ; and 

* See Lanzi, Hi^fory of Painting, vol. i. Florentine School, Epoch 1. 

t It appears that Giotto painted this allegorical fresco under the in- 
struction or influence of Dante; the passage describing the espousals of 
St Fiuncis with Holy Poverty”, occurs in the Paradiso, c. xi. 

f St. Fiuncis was represented in this dress because he would nevci 
entei the priesthood, but remained always a deacon from pure 
humility 
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over all is the Holy Spirit. In eucli of these angles are cer- 
tain Latin v\ ords, explanatory of the events depicted. Be- 
sides the paintings in these four compartinentSj tJiose on the 
walls are extremely fine, and Avell deserve our admiration, 
not only for their beauty, but also for the care with which 
they were executed, which was such that they have letaiiied 
their freshness* even to this day. The portrait of Giotto 
himself, very well done, maybe seen in one of these pictures ; 
and over the door of the saciisty is a ficsco, also by liini, 
representing St. Francis at the moment when lie receives the 
stigmataj i the exjiression of the saint being so full of love 
and devotion, that to me this seems to be llic best })icture 
that Giotto has produced in this ivoik, which is iie\ erthelcss 
all truly beautiful and admirable.^ 

When Giotto had at length completed this St. Francis, 
he returned to Florence, where, immediately after his 
arrival, he painted a picture to he sent to Pisa. This is 
also a St. Fi ancis, standing on the frightful rocks of La Verna; 
and i.s finished with extraordinary care : it exhibits a land- 
scape, with many trees and precipices, which was a new thing 
in those times. In the attitude and expression of St. Francis, 
who is on his knees receiving the stigmata, the most eager 
desire to obtain them is cleaily manifest, as well as infinite 
love towards Jesus Christ, who from heaven above, where he 
is seen surrounded by the seraphim, grants these stigmata to 
his servant with looks of such lively affeclion, that it is not 
possible to conceive any thing more perfect. Beneath this 
picture are three others, also from the life of St. Francis, and 
very beautiful. The picture of the Stigmatae, just described, 
is still in the chuich of San Francesco§ in Pisa, close 

* These paintings cannot now be said to have retained their 
either in the upper or lower church ; those of the latter are perhaps, 
upon the whole, less injured than those ol the upper church. 

■f Late events have made the word “Stigmatae” familiar to English 
readers, and few will now, perhaps, require to be told, that this word 
signifies the five wounds of the Saviour, impressed by himself on the 
per&ons of certain saints, male and female, in lewarci for their sanctity 
artl devotion to his service. 

J Della Valle is doubtful whether these pictures really bo by Giotto. 
Rumolir and Forster declai’e thujin to have been painted a century later 
than the time of Giotto. 

§ This picture was removed fi om the church of St. Francis to that of 
St. Nicholas, and afterwards to the xirincipal chapel of the Cainpo Santo, 
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beside the high altar. It is held in great veneiation lor the 
Bake of the ma&tf3r; and caused the Pisans to entrust him with 
the decoration of their Campo Santo. The edifice was scarcely 
completed,* from the design of Giovanni Pisano, as we have 
said above, when Giotto was invited to paint a poition of the 
internal walls. This magnificent fabric, being enci listed ex- 
teinally with rich marbles and sculptures, executed at im- 
mense cost, the roof covered with lead, and the interior filled 
ivith antique monuments and sepulchral urns of Pagan times, 
brought to Pisa from all parts of the woild, it was determined 
that the inner walls should be adorned with the noblest paint- 
ings. To that end Giotto repaired to Pisa, and on one of the 
walls of the Campo Santo he painted the history of Job, in 
six large frescoes ; hut, as he judiciously reflected, that the 
marble of that pait of the building wheie he went to work, 
being turned towards the sea, and exposed to the south- 
east winds, was always humid, and gave out a certain saline 
moisture, as do nearly all the bucks of Pisa, which fades 
and corrodes the colours and pictures, so he caused a coating 
or intonaco to be made for e\ery part wdiereon he proposed 
to paint in fiesco, that his woik might be preserved as long 
as possible, this intonaco was composed of lime, chalk, and 
powdered biicks, all so well mingled together, that the paint- 
ings which he afterwards executed on the surface thus pre- 
pared, remain in tolerable preservation to this day.t Nay, 
they might have been in much better condition, if the neglect 
of those who ought to ha\c taken care of them had not suf- 
fered them to sustain injury from the damp : but this not 
having been guarded against, ns it might easily have been, 
has caused some of the paintings to be spoiled in certain 
places ; the fiesh tints having become blackened, and the 
plaster fallen off. It is, besides, the nature of chalk, when 
mingled with lime, to become corroded and peel off with time, 

where it was seen by Morrona, who discovoied the name of Giotto 
on it, much injuiod by res.r orations. It is now' at Pans, in the Louvre, 
whither it was transpoited by Napoleon , the name of the painter is on 
the cornice, in letters of gold, thus * “ opus jdcti flokentini.” 

* For the long discussions to which the qiicstimi as to the date of the 
Campo Santo has f»ivon rise, the reader is refi rrod to Lanzi and other 
writers, who trent the subject at great length. 

I Only two of these i aintings remain visible, and these are not wholly 
wunjured; the other four have perished. 
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when it inevitably ruins the colours ; altlrju^h at first it 
seems to bind and secure them.* In these stories, beside the 
portrait of Messer Farinata degh Uberti,f tliere arc many 
cidmirable figures, more particularly those of certain \ illagcrs, 
A ho bring the grievous news of his losses to Job : no faces 
could be more eloquently demonstrative of the grief tliey feel 
for the lost cattle and other calamities, than are these, 'fhere 
ib likewise extraordinary grace in the figure of a sei'vant, who, 
with a fan of branches in his hand, stands near the suffering 
Job, now abandoned by all else. Every part of bis figure 
IS beautiful ; but most of all to be admired is his attitiule — 
as, driving the flies from his leprous and ill-odoiired master 
with one hand, he guards himself from the pungent scents, from 
which he obviously shrinks, vith the other. The remaining 
figures of these paintings, and the heads, those of the men as 
well as the women, are exceedingly beautiful ; the draperies 
also are painted with infinite grace ; nor is it at all surprising 
that this work acquired so much fame for its author as to 
induce Pope Benedict to send one of his courtiers fiorn 
Treviso to Tuscany for the purpose of ascertaining what kind 
of man Griotto might be, and what were his works, that })ontitr 
then proposing to have certain paintings executed iji the 
church of St. Peter. The messenger, when on his way to 
visit Giotto, and to inquire what other good masters there 
were in Florence, spoke first witli many artists in Siena, § 
— then, having received designs from them, he proceoiled 
to Florence, and repaired one morning to the workshop whore 
Giotto was occupied with his labours. He declared the pur- 
pose of the pope, and the manner in which that pontiff desired 
to avail himself of his assistance, and finally, lequested to have 
a drawing, that he might send it to his lioliness Giotto, who 
was very cour'sous, took a sheet of }iaper, and a pencil 
dipped in a rea colour ; then, resting his elbow on his side, 
to form a sort ot compass, with one turn of the hand he drew 

* See Morrona, Ptsa llJustrata 

t Commander of the Ghibelluio forces at the Battle of Arbia, and to 
whose interposition it was owing that Floience was not after tlio buttle 
razed to the ground; hence his frequent commemoration in FloreiUino 
poetry and woikt, of art, though Dante has placed him in hell, c. x. 

t Here Vasari evidently meant to say, Benedict XI ; but Baldmucoi 
shows that It was Boniface VIII who summoned Giotto to Romo.— Schorn, 

§ For the many good artists then flourishing in Siena, see Lansfi, 
History of Painting^ vol. i, School of Siena. 
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a circle, so perfect anol exact that it was a iiiarNcl to bc-^old. 
This djne, he turned, smiling to the courtier, sa)ing, ‘‘ Here 
is your drawing”. Am I to have nothing nioie than this?” 
inquired the latter, conceiving himself to he jested with 
“ That is enough and to spare,” returned Giotto : Send it 
with the rest, and you will see if it \ull be recognized.” The 
messenger, unable to obtain any thing more, went away very 
ili-satistied, and fearing that he had been fooled. Neveithe- 
less, having despatched the other drawings to the pope, with 
the names of those who had done them, he sent that of Giotta 
also, relating the mode in which he had made his ciicle, 
without moMug his arm and without compasses ; frian which 
the pope, and such of the courtiers as were well versed in the 
subject, peiceivcd how far Giotto surpassed all the other 
painters of his time This incident becoming known, gave 
rise to the proverb, still used in relation to people of dull 
wits — Tu sei piii toiid die TO di Giotto” — the significance 
of which consists in the [iv>.ble meaning of the word tondo”, 
which is used m the Tuscan for slowness of intellect and 
heaviness of comprehension, as well as for an exact circle. 
The proverb has besides an interest from the circumstance 
which gave it birth. 

Giotto was then invited by the above named pope to Rome, 
where his talents were at once appreciated by that pontilf, 
and himself tioated very honourably. He was instantly ap- 
pointed to paint a large picture in the sacristy of St. Peter’s, 
with five others in the church itself — these last being passages 
from tile life of Christ ,* all which he executed with so much 
care, that no better work in distemper ever proceeded from 
his hands so that he well deserved the reward of COO 
gold ducats, which the pope, considering himself well 
served, commanded to be paid him, beside conferring on 
him so many favours, that there was talk of them through- 
out all Italy, 

At this time there lived in Rome — to omit nothing relative 

* Rumohr tolls us that certain fragments of a painting in the sacri.^ty 
of St. Peter’s at Romo, the subjects of which were Christ, the Madonna, 
figures of the Apostles, and the decapitation of St. Paul, are atttnbutQd 
to Griotto; but the assertion does not seem to be supported by an\ au- 
thentic testimony; still, they are ccrtainlj" in the manner of Giotto, and 
though displaying more beauty than is comiaoJ: to his works, maj be 
from his baniia. — .EdL Flor. 1846. 
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to art tlml may be. worthy of commemoration -a certain 
Oderigi of Agobbio, an excellent miniature painter of those 
times, with whom Giotto lived on terms of close friendship ; 
and who was therefore invited by the pope to illuminate many 
books for the library of the palace : but these books have in 
great part perished in the lapse of time. In my book of an- 
cient drawings, I have some few remains from the hand of 
this artist, who was certainly a clever man, although much 
surpassed by Franco of Bologna, who executed many admir- 
able works in the same manner, for the same pontiif (and 
which were also destined for the library of the palace), at the 
same time with those of Oderigi. From the hand of Franco 
also, I have designs, both in painting and illuminating, which 
may be seen in my book above-cited : among others, are an 
eagle, perfectly well done, and a lion tearing up a tiee, widen 
is most beautiful.^ Of these two excellent miniaturists, 
Dante makes mention in the eleventh canto of the Purga- 
torioj in the following lines; — 

Oh, dissi lui, non se’ tu Oderisi 
L’onor d’ Agobbio e Tonor di quoir arte 
Che alluminare h chianiata in Parisi? 

Frate, diss’ egU, piii rid on le carte, 

Che pennollaggia Franco Bolognese : 

L’onor h tutto or suo, e mio in parte.f 

The pope having seen these works of Giotto, whose man- 
ner pleased him infinitely, commanded that he should paint 
subjects, from the Old and New Testaments, entirely around 
the walls of St. Peter’s ; and, for a commencement, the artist 
executed in fresco, the Angel, seven braccia high, which is 
now over the organ: this was followed by many other pictures, 
of which some have been restored in our own days, while 
more have been either destroyed in laying the foundations of 
the new walls, or have been taken from the old edillce of 
St. Peter'-?, and set under the organ ; as is the case with a 

• Lanzi tells us that there are r.pecimens of this master m the Malvazzi 
Gallery of Bologna; see also Malvasia — Fehina Pith ic*> 

+ “ 0 !” I exclaimed, 

“Art thou not Oderigi? art not thou 
Agobbio’s glory, glory of that art 
"Which they of Paris call the limner’s skill ?' 

“ Brother 1” said he, “with tints that gayer smile, 
Bolognian Franco’s pencil lines the leaves. 

His all the honour now; my light obscured.” — Vouy, 
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Madonna, wliiidi was nut oat of the wall that it might not be 
totally destroyed, and. being supported by beams and bars of 
iron, was thus carried away and seeurod, for its beauty, in 
the place wherein the pious love which the Florentine doctor, 
Messer Nicolo Acciaiuoli, has ever borne to the excellent in 
art, desired to see it enshrined, and where he has richly 
adorned this work of Giotto with a framework composed of 
modern pictures and of ornaments in stuccoA The picture 
in mosaic, known as the Navicella, and wliich stands above 
the three doors of the portico in the vestibule of St I^eter’s, 
is also from the hand of Giollo, — a truly wonderful worl^, 
and deservedly eidogi/md by all enlightened judges ; and this 
not only for the luciiL of the design, but also for that of the 
grouping of llie apostles, who labour in various attitudes to 
guide their boat through the tempestuous sea, while the winds 
blow in a sail, which is swelling with so vivid a reality, 
that the spectator could almost believe himself to be looking 
at a real sail. Yet it must have been excessively diiricult to 
produce the harmony ami interchange of light and shadow^ 
which we admire in this work, with mere pieces of glass, and 
that ill a sail of such magnitude, — a thing whi(th, even with 
the pencil, could only be etiualled by great effort. There is 
a fisherman, also, standing on a rock and fishing with a line, 
m whose attitude the extraordinary patience proper to that 
occupation is most obvious, while the hope of prey and his 
desire for it, are eciually manifest in his countenaiice.f Be- 
neath this work are three small arches, painted in fresco; but 
as they are almost entirely destroyed, I will say no more 
of them ; but the praises universally bestowed by artists 
on the mosaic above described, were, without doubt, fully 
merited. 

Giotto afterwards painted a large picture of the Cruci- 
fixion, in distemper, for the church of Minerva, belonging to 

♦ This picture, as well as those preceding it, have all perished— aa 
have those of St. John of the Latoran, excepting only the portrait of 
Pope Boniface VIII, which is preserved under glass in the church, 
with an lusoriptiou placed beneath it, in 1776, by the Gaetani family. 
— Ed, Flor, 

t Por the many dissertations on this mosaic— its restorations, changes 
of locality, etc., see Lanzi and other writers. It is at present placed 
within the portico of St Peters, over the centre arch and opposite th« 
prii.cipul door, where, unless sought for it must escape attention. 
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the Preaching Friars, \^liich was very highly praised at the 
time : he then returned to his native Florence, whence he 
had been absent six years. No long tunc after this, Bene- 
dict IX (XI) being dead, Clement V was elected pope at Pe- 
rugia, when Giotto was obliged to depart again with that 
pontiff, who removed liis court to Avignon, where our artist 
produced many admirable works ; and not there only, but in 
many other parts of France, he painted many beautiful pic- 
tures and frescoes which infinitely delighted the pontiff and 
his whole court, insomuch that, when all wxre finished, Giotto 
was graciously dismissed with many presents, so that he re- 
turned home no less rich than honoured and renowned. 
Among other things, he brought back with him the portrait 
of the pontiff, which he afterwards presented to lus disciple 
Taddeo Gaddi. The return of Giotto to Florence took place 
in the year 1316; but he w^as not long permitted to remain 
in that city, being invited to Padua by the Signori della 
Scala, for whom he painted a most magnificent chapel in the 
Santo,* a church just then erected.f From Padua he pro- 
ceeded to Verona, where he painted certain pictures for 
Messer Cane,f the father of Francesca di Rimini, in the 
palace of that noble, more particulaily the portrait of 
Cane himself : he also executed a picture for the Fra- 
ternity of St. Francis. Having completed these works, 
Giotto departed for Tuscany, but wms comiiellcd to halt at 
Ferrara, where he painted certain works for the Signori 
d’Este, as well in their palace as in the church of Sant’ Agos- 
dno, where they are still to be seen. Meanwhile, as it had 
come to the ears of Dante that Giotto was in Ferrara, he so 
contrived that the latter was induced to visit Ravenna, where 
the poet was then in exile, and where Giotto painted some 
frescoes, which are moderately good, in the cburcli of San 
Francesco, for the Signori da Polenta. § He then proceeded 
from Ravenna to Urbino, where he also painted some pic- 
tures. After this, as he was passing through Arezzo, he could 

* The church of St. Anthony, of Padua, is so called par tv/unme — 
St. Anthony being the patron bamt of that city. 

■f Of these paintings there reraainb only a miserable relic, -which 
scarcely suffices to give an idea of its composition.— AV. Flor. 1846. 

t The Can grande della Scala, famous in Dante. — Par. e. xvii. 

§ These pictures, as well as those painted in Verona, have all perished 
— Zfrid. 
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not refuse to cfunply with tlic W'i>he8 of Piero Saccone, who 
hail e\(*r tri'iiltHl him witli great kiiulness, and therefore 
painted a fre.^co for him iii tin* prim*iiial chapel of the Epis- 
eopal church. The Mihji^ct is St jMartin di\iding his mantle 
iu half, and hc^towdng one of tlie portions on a beggar, who 
stands before, him almost entirely naked Having then exe- 
cuted a Lng(' PrueitKion, in distemper, on panel, for tlie abbey 
i)f Santa Fiore, which is still in the middle of that church, f 
he returniMl at length to Florence, where, among many other 
w’orks, in- paintial pictures, both in distemper and fresco, for 
th(‘ (oiumit of the Nuns of Faenza, all of wlneh have been 
lost ill tluMlestruction of that com cut. In the year 1322, 
his most intimate fiiend, Dante, having died, to his great sor- 
row, the year preceding ; Giotto repaired to Lucca, and, at the 
reipicst of Fuvstruccio, then lord of that city, which was the 
place of his birth, he executed a picture, in thi* cluirch of San 
IMartino, repiesenting Christ hovering m the au over the four 
saints, [n'otectors of Lucca, namely, San Piero, San Regolo, 
San Martino, and San Paulino; they appear to be recommend- 
ing to him a pope and an emperor, who, as many believe, are 
Frederick of Bavaria and the antipo[>e, Nicholas V» Many 
also maintain that at San Frediano, in this same city of Lucca, 
Giotto likewise designed the castle and foi tress of Giiista,t 
which is impregnable. 

Some time after this, and wdien Giotto had returned to 
Florence, Robert, king of Naples, wTote to his eldest son 
Charles, king of Calabria, who was then in Florence, desir- 
ing that he w’ould, by all means, send Giotto to him at Naples, 
he having just completed the convent and church of Santa 
Clara, which he di-sired to see adorned by him with noble 
paintings. § Giotto, therefore, being thus invited by so great 
and renowned a monarch, departed with the utmost leadiness 
to do him service, and being arrived, he painted various snb- 

In the time of Bottani, this picture was still in existence, though 
much decayed, but the latest Florentine edition of Vasari declares it to 
have pcrish(‘d. 

I This work is still in good condition. 

l^rt^perly called Augusta, and corrupted to Gosta or Gmsta.— 
Ed. Flo. 1846. 

§ Vasari has here omitted to mention, that Giotto, in his way to 
Naples, went to see the sculptures in Orvieto, — and what resulted from 
that visit, which is afterwards alluded to in the lives of Agostino and 
Agnolo of Siena . — Fd Fhr. 1846. 
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ject.', from the OM and New Testaments, in the different 
chapels of the building. It is said that the passages from tho 
Apocalypse, which he has painted in one of these chapels,* 
vere inventions of Dante, as were probably those so highly 
eulogized of Assisi, respecting wliich we have already spoken 
at sufficient length It is true that Dante was then dead, but 
it is very probable that these subjects may have been dis- 
cussed between Griottoand him: a thing wliich so frequently 
happens among friends. 

But to return to Naples. Giotto executed many works in 
the Castel dell’Uovo, particularly in the chapel, f which greatly 
pleased the king, by whom Giotto was indeed so much be- 
loved, that while at his work he was frequently held in con- 
versation by that monarch, who took pleasure in watching 
the progress of his labours and in hearing his remarks. Now 
Giotto had always a jest ready, and was never at a loss for a 
witty reply, so that he amused the king with his hand while 
he painted, and also by the acuteness of his pleasant conver- 
sation. Thus, one day, the king telling him that he would 
make him the first man in Naples, Giotto replied that he 
already was the first man in Naples, “ for to that end it is 
that I dwell at the Porta Reale”, where the first houses of the 
city stand. Another time, the king saying to him, Giotto, if 
I were in your place, now that it is so hot, I would give up 
painting for a time, and take my rest.” '‘And sol would do, 
certainly,” replied Giotto, “if I were in your place.” Giotto 
being thus so acceptable to King Robert, was employed by him 
to execute numerous paintings in a hall (which King Alfonso 
afterwards destroyed to make room for the castle), and also in 
the church of the Incoronata.J Among ihose of the hall, 
were many portraits of celebrated men, Giotto himself being 
of the number One day the king, desiring to amuse liim- 
self, requested Giotto to depict his kingdom, when the painter, 

All these works have since been whitewashed. — Roman ed. 1759. 

f Tliese paintings are also lost. 

X For the many controversies to which these paintings, which are 
for the most part in tolerably good preservation, have given lise, sec 
Waagen, Kestner, Kugler, Ruraohi*, Nagler, Forster, Count Vilnni XIV, 
and others, who maintain that these works are by Giotto; see also 
Aloe, of Bprhn, and Domenico Ventimiglia, on the same silU*. Riecio, 
on the contrary, Saggio Stonco^ §*r, Naples, 1845, denies them to ne by 
Giotto — and his opinion he supports by arguments to which the readci 
16 referred. 
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as it is said, drew an ass, bearing a pack-saddle loaded with 
a crown and .sceptre, while a similar saddle lay at his feet, also 
bearing the eiksigns of si>vereignty : these last were all new; 
and the ass scented them with an expression of desire to 
change tlunn for those he then boie. The king inquired wliat 
this picture might signify; when Giotto replied, “Such is 
the kingdom, and such the subjects, who luc every day 
desiring a luw lurd.^’ Leaving Naples to i)n)eeed to Rome, 
Giotto vab detained at Gaeta, where he was persuaded to 
paint ceitaiii subjects from the New Testament iur the church 
of the Annunciation. Those woiks arc now greatly injured 
by time, but not to such a degree as to prevent us from clearly 
distinguishing the portiait of Giotto himself, whidi will be 
found near a huge and \ery beautiful crucifix. These works 
being completed, ho passed some days in Rome, in the ser- 
vice of the Signor Malatesta, to whom he could not lefuse 
this favour . he then repaired to Rimini, of which city the 
said MnlatOvSta was lord, and painted luimeiuus pictuies 
in the church of San Francesco ; but those works w^ere after- 
wards destroyed by Gismondo, son of Pandolfo Malatesta, 
who rebuilt the entire odilice. He also painted a fiesco on 
the cloisters in front of the church. This was the history of 
the Beata Michelina,* one of the best and most beautiiul 
works that Giotto ever produced ; for to say nothing of the 
grace and life of the heads, which are nevertheless wonderi’ul, 
or of the draperies, which are admirably done, there is the 
evidence of so much varied thought in the composition, and 
care in the execution, that it cannot be too highly praised. 
The principal figure is a young woman, lovely as it is possible 
to conceive that a woman can be, and who is in the act of 
freeing hersedf by oath from the calumnious charge of adul- 
tery. She takes the oath on a book, while she keeps her eyes 
fixed on her husband in an attitude of inexpressible grace, 
and with the expression of the most assuied innocence ; he 
having compelled her to make oath, from doubts respecting 
a black infant to which she had given birth, and which he 

* The story of the Beata Miohelina has been whitewashed; bot is 
supposed to have been by a pupil of Giotto, rather than by himself, 
since Michelma lived twenty jears after Giotto, who is thus not likely 
to have paint rd her history. — Seo Marchesolh. Pitiun di 
Rimini, 1754 
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can by no means persuade himself to believe bis own. The 
distrust and indignation of the husband are clearly evident 
from his countenance ; while that of the wife makes her inno- 
cence and purity equally obvious. None can regard that 
candid brow and those truthful eyes with attention, "but must 
perceive the wrong her husband does her in compelling her 
to affirm her innocence, and in publicly accusing her of un- 
chastity. There is also extreme vividness of expression in ii 
group, comprising a man suffering from various wounds, w liile 
all the women around him, offended by the exhalations emitted 
from these wounds, turn away in disgust with various con- 
tortions, hut all with the most graceful attitudes. Tlie foi*e- 
shortenings which are to be observed in another picture, 
wherein is a crowd of lame beggars, have also great merit, 
and must have been highly appreciated by the artists of those 
days, since it was from these works that the commencement 
and first methods of fore-shortening were derived ; besides 
which they cannot be considered badly done, considering 
them as the first. But, more than all other parts of these 
frescoes, the gestures which the above-named Michclina 
makes towards certain usurers, who are paying her the price 
of her possessions, which she has given to the poor, are the 
most wonderful. The contempt she feels for riches and all 
other earthly wealth is most manifest — nay, she seems to hold 
them in disgust and abhorience ; wliile the usurers present 
the very personification of human avarice and greed. The 
figure of one, who, while counting the money, is making 
signs to the notary, who is writing, is extremely fine ; for 
though he has his eyes on the notary, he yet holds his hands 
over his money, betraying his love of it, his avarice, and his 
mistrust, in every feature. Again, the three figures person- 
ating Obedience, Patience, and Poverty, which are hoveriii«‘ 
in the air, and upholding the vestments of St. Francis, are 
worthy of infinite praise, and more paiticuLirly because tiiere 
is a grace in the flow of the draperies, Avhicdi makes it obvious 
that Giotto was born to be the light of painting. He has, 
besides, given the portrait of Malatesta in this work : he is in 
a boat, and so truly natural that he might be thought to 
breathe. Other mariners also, and other figures, in the viva- 
city of their actions, the grace of their attitudes, and the life 
of their expression, make manifest the excellence of the 
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mas'er ? one most especially, who, speaking with others, hoida 
his hand before liis face while he spits into the sea, deserve* 
10 be remembered And without doubt this may be called 
one of the best of the w orks of Giotto ; for though the number 
of ligurcs is so great, there is not one which tloes not display 
great perfection of art, and \Nhit‘h luih not a character peculiar 
to itself. It IS not wonderful therefore that the Signor 
Malatesta should praise the painter highlj^ and reward him 
magnificently. 

Having finished his labours for this noble Giotto executed 
a painting at tlie request of a Floi eutine Pric who w as then 
at San Cataldo of Rimini ; the subject is St. Tboinas Aqui- 
nas reading to his monks ; and the woik is ivi^Aout the door 
of the church. He then departed, and returned to Ra\enna, 
where he painted a chapel in fresco in the church of St. John 
the Evangelist, w Inch was highly celebrated.^ After this, Gi- 
otto returned to Flurenee, rich in honoiirb, and with sufficient 
worldly wealth, lie there painted a crucifix in wood,! larger 
tlqin the natural size, in distemper, on a ground of gold, for the 
[■hurch of St. Mark, and which was placed in the south aisle of 
the church. He executed a similar work for the church of 
Santa Maria Novella, being aided in this last by Puccio 
Capanna, his scholar : it may still be seen over the principal 
door of the church, on the right as you enter, and over the 
tomb of the Gaddi family. In the same church he painted 
a St Louis, for Paolo di Lotto d’Ardinghelli, at the feet of 
which is the poi trait of the donor and his wife, taken from 
nature. J 

In the year 1327, Guido Tarlati da Pietramak, Bishop 
and Lord of Arezzo, died at Massa di Maremma, when re- 

* Other frc'icoos by Giotto are still to be seen in Ruvonnaj in the 
chapel of St Bartholomew, in the churcli of Sun Gio\ anni della Sagra, for 
example, where aro the Holy Evangelists, with their symbols, together 
with the doctors of the church — St. Gregory, St. Ambrose, St. Augus- 
tine, and St. Jerome. These pictures were restored by Francesco 
ZaiHun, of Padua, towards the close of the last century. There are, 
besides, others in the convent of Santa Chiara, near the palace of Theo- 
tlonc, and in the presbytery of Santa Maria in Porto. 

■f The admirable crucifix of St. Mark’s, as well as that in Santa 
Maria Novella, are still in good preservation. 

J: The fate of this St. Louis is not known, but it is snirposed to ha^e 
been destroyed in repairing the church. 
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turning from Lucca, whither he had gone to \iait the em- 
peror, and his body was carried to Arezzo, where it received 
the honour of a most solemn and magnificent funeral. It 
was then resolved by Piero Saccone, and Dolfo da Pietra- 
mala, brother of the bishop, that a sepulchral monument in 
marble, worthy of the greatness of a man who had been lord 
spiritual and temporal of the city, as well as chief of the 
Grhibellme party in Tuscany, should be raised to his memory. 
They wrote accordingly to G-iotto, requesting him to prepare 
designs for a very splendid tomb, adorned witli whatever 
might most n orthily enrich it; and sending him the requucd 
measurements. They prayed him, at the same time, to pro- 
cure them a sculptor, the most excellent, according to his 
opinion, that could be tuuiid in Italy, they rel'ening the 
whole affair entirely to his judgment. Giotto, who was very 
obliging, made the design, and sent it them, when the monu- 
ment was erected accordingly, as will be related in its piopiT 
place.* Now the talents of Giotto were very highly appie- 
ciated by Piero Saccone, and he, having taken the Borgo di 
San Sepolcro, no long time after he had received the above- 
named design, took a picture thence', which had been for- 
merly painted by Giotto, and which he carried to Arezzo. 
The figures were small, and the work afterwards fell to 
pieces, but the fragments were diligently sought by Baccio 
Gondi, a Florentine gentleman, and lover of the fine arts, 
who was commissioner of Arezzo: having recovered some of 
them, he took them to Florence, where he holds them in high 
estimation, and preserves them carefully, together with other 
works of the same artist, who produced so many, that, were 
all enumeiated, their amount would seem incredible. And 
not many years since, when I was myself at the hermitage of 
Camaldoli. where I executed many works for the reverend 
fathers, I saw a small Crucifix by Gictto, in one of the 
cells, which had been brought thither by the very Reverend 
Don Antonio, of Pisa, then general of the congiegation of 
Camaldoli. This work, which is on a gold ground, and has 
the name of Giotto inscribed on it by himself, is very beau- 
tiful, and is still preserved, as I was told by the Reverend 
Don Silvano Razzi, a monk of Camaldoli, in the monastery 


* See the lives Agostino and Agnolo, of Siena. 
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Doffli Angoli, at Florence, where it is kept in the cell of the 
prior, together with a most exquisite picture by Raphael, as 
a rare and valuable relic of the master.^ 

A chapel and four pictures were painted by Giotto, for 
the fraternity of the Umiliuti d’Ogriissantij in Florence ; 
among these works, is a figure of the Virgin, surrounded by 
angels, and holding the child in her arms, with a large cru- 
tifix on panekf the design of which last being taken by 
Puceio Capanna, he executed great numbers in the same 
manner (having intimate knowledge of Giotto’s metlioLl), 
which were afterwards scattered through all Italy. When 
this book of the Lives of the Painters, Sculptors, and Archi- 
tects, ivas first published, there w'as a small picture in dis- 
temper, in the transept of the chuich belonging to the 
Umiliati, which had been painted by Giotto with infinite care. 
The subject was the death of the Virgin, with the Apostles 
around her. and wath the figure of Christ, who receives her 
soul into his arms. This work has been greatly prized by 
artists, and was above all valued by Michael Angelo Biion- 
arotti, who declared, as we have said before, that nothing 
in painting could be nearer to the life than this w'as, and it 
rose still higher in the general estimation after these Li\ es 
had appeared ; but has since been cariied away from the 
church, perhaps from love of art and respect to the work, 
which may have seemed to the robber to be not sufficiently 
reverenced, wffio thus out of piety became impious, as our poet 
saith.J It may with truth be called a miracle, that Giotto 
attained to so great an excellence of manner, more partica- 

* Nothing is now known of this work. 

t This crucifix still remains; it may be seen on the wall of the 
chapel belonging to the Gondi-Dim family. The picture of the Virgin 
with the Child and Angels, was removed to the Gallery of the Flo- 
rentine Academy. 
t Dante, Paradiso , — 

“ Come Almeonc, che di cio pvegato 
Dal padre siio la propria madre spense. 

Per non perder picU, si fe spietato ” 

“E’en as Alcmaeon, at his father's suit. 

Slew his own mother, so made pitiless. 

Not to lose pity.” — Cary. 

This picture reappeared at a later period, and after varioii» vicissituaes, 
became the property of Mr. N. Ottley, where 1 (b'chom) saw it in I62t>, 

! 
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ifiily when we consider that he acquired hia art in a CLnaiii 
sense without any master.* 

After completing these works, and on the 9th of J uly 1 334, 
Giotto coimnenced the campanile of Santa Maim del Fiore ; 
the foundations were laid on massive stone, sunk twenty 
braccia beneath the surface, on a site whence grav(d and 
water had previously been excavated : then having made a 
good concrete to the height of twelve braccia, lie caused the 
remainder, namely eight braccia, to be formed of masonry. 
The bishop of the city, with all the clergy and magistrates, 
were present at the foundation, of which the first atone was 
solemnly laid by the bishop himself. The edifice then pro- 
ceeded on the plan before mentioned, and in the Gotliic 
manner of those times; all the historical representations which 
were to be the ornaments, being designed with inliiiite care 
and diligence by Giotto himself, who marked out on the 
model all the compartments where the friezes and sculptuies 
were to be placed, in colours of white, black, and red, The 
lower circumference of the tower is of one hundied braccia, 
twenty-fivo that is on each of the four sides. The height is 
one hundred and forty-four braccia. And if that which 
Lorenzo di Clone Ghiberti has written be true, as I fully be- 
lieve it is, Giotto not only made the model of the campanile, 
but even executed a part of the sculptures and reliefs, — those 
representations in marble, namely, which exhibit the origin 
of all the arts. Loienzo also affirms that he saw models 
m relief from the hand of Giotto, and more particularly 
those used in these works : an assertion that we can 
easily believe ; for design and invention are the parents of 
all the arts, and not of one only. This campanile, accord- 
ing to the design of Giotto, was to have been crowned by a 
spire or pyramid, of the height of fifty braccia : but as this 
was in the old Gothic manner, the modern architects have 
always advised its omission : the building appearing to them 
better as it is. For all these works, Giotto was not only 
made a citizen of Florence, but also received a pension of a 
hundred golden florins yearly — a large sum in those times — 
from the commune of Florence He was also appointed 
superintendent of the work, which he did not live to sea 

5t?e l/juizi, HiHo7y oj Pamiino, ^ol i, Flore ’'tine School, Epoch 1 
Bcctiou 1, 
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fiuifalied ; but whijh was continued after his death by Taddeo 
Gaddi. While this undertaking was in progress, Giotto 
painted a pictuie for the nuns of San Giorgio/ and iii the 
abbey of Florence, within the church, and on an arch over 
the door, lie executed three half-length figures, which weie 
afterwaids whitewashed over, to give more light to the church. 
In the great hall of the Podesta in Florence, Giotto painted 
a picture, the idea of which was afterwards frequently bor- 
rowed. In this he lepresented the Coinniune seated, in the 
character of a judge, with a sceptre in the hand, and equally 
poised scales over the head, to intimate the lectitude of her 
decisions The figure is surrounded by four Virtues : these 
are Force with geneiosity, Prudence with the laws, Justice 
with arms, and Temperance with the word. This is a very 
beautiful picture, of appropriate and ingenious invention + 

About this time, Giotto once more repaired to Padua, 
where he painted several pictuies, and adorned many chapels j 
but more particularly that of the Arena, where he executed 
various woiks, from which he deiived both honour and piofit.J 
In Milan also he produced many paintings, which are scat- 
tered throughout that city, and are held in high estimation 
even to this day § Finally, and no long time after he had re- 
turned fioni Milan, having passed his life in the pi eduction 
of so many admirable works, and proved himself a good 
Christian as well as excellent painter, Giotto lesigned his 
soul to God in the year 1336,|j not only to the great i egret of 

* This picture, which Grliilierti declares to have been perfect, was 
Btill exi'iting in Cmelh’s day, but cannot now be found — Ed Flor. 184S 

t This picture is also lost. — Idtm, 

t For a minute description of these woiks, see Balrlinucci, Cicugnaia, 
etc.; see also a small work by the Marquis Selvatico, Sulla Cappellma 
deglt Scrovegni e iw ijresclii di (7ioWo, i^adua, 1836. 

^ The pictures painted in Milan by Giotto, who was invited thither 
by Az’io Visconti, were unworthily desuoyed , the only one now known 
to exist theie is a Viigin and Child m the Brera, and which beais 
the name of the painter, wiitten thus — “opus magistri jocti fuoren- 
TiNi.” But Masselli tells us, that this is but a portion ot the original 
work, the two remaining paits of which are now in the Gallery of 
Bologna, on those aie depicted St. IVtei, St Paul, the aichangels 
Michael and Gabiiel, with the figures of the Redeemer, the Virgin, and 
three other saints on ihe^ socle. 

II Villani, book i\, chap. 12, has registered Ins death in the follo\vw‘r 
woids — “Maestro Giotto, having leturnecl irum iMilan, whither kh ^ 
commune had sent him foi the service of the signore of iVIitan, depnu'^vi 
Uua life on the 8th of Jaiuiai}. 1336.’' 
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bis fellow citizens, but of all who had known him, or even 
heard his name. He was honourably entombed, as bis high 
deserts had well merited that he should be, having been be- 
loved by all in his life, but more especially by the eminent 
men of all professions. Of Dante we have already spoken as 
ids intimate friend ; bis character and talents were ci[nally 
admired by Petraich, insomuch that this last poet, as we read 
in Ills testament, bequeathed to Francesco da Cairara, Lord 
of Padua, among other things which he highly valued, a pic- 
ture of the Virgin by Giotto, as a raie and acceiitable gift, 
which is thus distinguished in that clause of the will win oh 
relates to it : — 

“ Traasco ad dispoaitionem aliarum rcrnm , ct piocilicto igitur doinitio 
niGo Pacluano, quia I't ipse per Dei gratium non ct L‘oo nihil aliud 
habeo dignura se, mitto tabulara meam sive histonam Beutai Virginis 
Mariie, opus Jooti pictoris egiegii, quaj milu ab amico rnco Mieliaelo 
Vuums do Florentia missa est, in cujus puchritudmeni ignoiantes non 
iiUelligunt, inagistri autem artis stupent . hanc iconcin ipsi domino 
lego, ut ipsa Virgo benedicta sibi sit propitia apud filium simm Jesum 
Cliristum^, etc. 

Petrarch further remarks, in a Latin epistle to be found in 
the fifth book of his familiar letters, to the following effect ; 

“ Atquc (lit a vetenbus ad nova, ab externis ad nostra transgicdiar) 
duos ego novi pietores egi agios, nec formosos, Jottum Florcntinum 
civena, ciijua inter modcinos fama ingciis est, ct Simonom Scncnsem, 
novi scultorcs aliquot’ , etc. 

Giotto was buried in Santa Maria del Fiore, where an in- 
scription on white maiole to the memory of this great man 
was placed on the wall to the left of the entrance. The com- 
mentator of Dante, who was contemporary with Giotto, has 
spoken of him, as we have related in the life of Cimabue, in 
the following words : Giotto was and is the most eminent 
of all the painters in the city of Florence, and to this his 
works bear testimony in Pome, Naples, Avignon, Florence, 
Padua, and many other parts of the world.” 

The disciples of Giotto neie Taddeo Gaddi, who, as I 
nave said, was his godson, and Puccio Capanna, a P''lurentine. 
The latter painted an admirable fresco for the church of San 
Cataldo, in Rimini, belonging to the preaching friars. It 
reprefients the abandonment by her crew of a ship on the 
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point of sinking ; men are casting the cargo overboard, and 
among these is the portrait of Puceio himself, drawn from 
nature. The same artist painted many pictuies after the 
death of Griotto, at Afasisi, in the church of St. Fiancis. In 
Florence also, in the church of the Holy Tiinity, which 
stands beside the gate near the river, lie painted the chapel 
of the Sti ozzi in fresco: the subjects are the Coronation 
of the Viigin, ivith a choir of angels, executed much in the 
manner of Giotto, with passages irora the life of Santa 
Lucia, very well done.* In the abbey of Florence, Cupanna 
painted the chapel of St. John the Evangelist, near the sa- 
cristy, and belonging to the family of the Covoni In 
Pistoja, he painted in fresco the principal chapel of the 
church of San Francesco, and the chapel of San Ludovico ; 
the subjects being stories from the lives of those saints, which 
are tolerably good.t In the midst of the church of San Do- 
miiiico, in the same city, is a Crucihxion, a Madonna, and a 
San Giovanni, painted with much sweetness At the feet of 
these figures is an entire skeleton, from which it may be 
perceived that Puccio sought to discover the first principles 
of art, a thing very unusual in those times. On this woik 
the name of the artist, written by his own hand, may be read 
as follows ; ‘‘Paccio di Fiorj2.nza me fece.” Three half 
figures in the same church are also by this painter. They 
are in the arch over the door of Santa Maria Nuova,J and 
represent the Virgin holding the child, with St Peter on 
one side and St. Francis on the other. In the city of Assisi, 
moreover, and in the lower church of San Fiancesco, Ca.' 
panna painted the Passion of our Laid in fieseo, in a bold 
and niasteily manner. In a chapel of the chuich of 
Maria degli Angeli he also painted a fresco of Christ in gbiy, 
with the Yiigin offering up her prayers to him for the whole 
Christian community. This work, which is a tolerably good 
one, has been blackened by the smoke of the lamps and wax 
candles which are constantly burning before it in great 

* The pictures painted by Capanna, in Assisi, are in good preservati in, 
but those in the chapel of the titrozzi are lost. 

t The pictures in San Francesco were whitewashed, ■\nth the excep- 
tion of a Santa Maria Egyptiaca, which is still in one of the presae# ol 
the church. Those of San Lodovioo, are still ui-'U ^reserved. 

t Or rather over the door of Sau Francesco. 
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niinibers. It appears to be certain, so far as we can jucige, 
that Puccio had very much the manner of his master Giotto, 
and was deeply versed in all his methods, which he turned 
to very good account in the works he executed, although, as 
some assert, he did not live long, having injured his health 
by working too much in fresco, which caused his death. The 
frescoes, representing passages fiom the life of St. Mai tin, in 
the same chapel, are said to have been painted by Puccio 
Capanna for Cardinal Gentile. Many works of thih master' 
are to be found in different places. In the midst of the 
street called Portico, in Assisi, for examjjle, tlieie is a Christ 
at the Column by his hand, with the figuie of the Virgin be* 
tween St Catherine and St. Clara. In Bologna also there 
IS a picture in the nave of the church,* representing the 
Passion of Christ, with stories from the life of St. Francis ; 
besides others which I refrain from enumerating for the sake 
of brevity. I will not, however, omit to mention that in 
Assisi, where are the greater number of his works, and where 
it appears to me that he must have taken part in the paint- 
ings of Giotto, I have discovered that they consider him as 
their fellow-citizen, and that there are still certain branches 
of the Capanna family in that city. The probability seems 
to be that Puccio was born in Florence, since he has himself 
written to that effect, but that he afterwards married at Assisi, 
where his children were born, and where his descendants still 
remain. As all this is, neveitheless, of very little importance^ 
let it suffice us to know that he was a good master. 

Ottaviano da Faenza, also a clever painter, was likewise a 
disciple of Giotto. He painted many pictures in the church 
of St. George at Ferrara, belonging to the monks of Monte 
Oliveto ; and in Faenza, wheie he lived and died, he 
painted a figure of the Virgin with St Peter and St. Paul, 
in the arch above the door of San Francesco, with other 
works in the same city and in Bologna. 

Another disciple of Giotto, who remained with him many 
years, and frequently assisted him in his works, was Pace da 
Faenza, one of whose paintings in fresco may be seen on tha 
facade of San Giovanni- decollato (St. John decapitated) in 

• Vas.in does not say in what church, but it may be conjoctureu to 
be San Franc eeco. — Ed, FI07, 1846. 
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Bologna. This Pace was a man of consitlerahle talent, more 
particularly in the execution of small figures, as may be seen 
to this day in the church of San Fiancesco at Foili, where 
there is a picture in distemper, with four small historical 
scenes from the life of Our Lady, which are all extremely 
well done. He is also said to ha\ e painted certain frescoes 
in the chapel of St. Antonio in Assisi ; the subjects are 
taken from the life of that saint, and they were executed for 
a duke of Spoleto, who lies buried m tliat place, together 
with his son, both having been slain in battle in one of the 
suburbs of Assisi, as may be seen fioin a long inscription on 
the sarcophagus of their sepulchre.^ In the old Book of the 
Company of Painters, there is another scholar of Giotto, de- 
signated as Francesco di Maestro Giotto, but of whom I 
know nothing more. 

GugHelmo of Forli was also a pupil of Giotto ; and among 
many other 'works, he painted the chapel of the high altar in 
the church of St, Dominick, in his native city. Pietro 
Laureati and Simon Memmi, of Siena, Stefano, aFloientine, 
and Pietro Cavallini a Roman, were in like manner disciples 
of the same master; but as tliese painters will be sufficiently 
discussed when we treat of the life of each, it shall sufiice here 
to say that they were the scholars of Giotto. That Giotto drew 
extremely well for his day, muj be proved from the various 
sketches on vellum, some in water-colour, others in ink, and in 
chiaro oscuro, with the lights in clear white, which are col- 
lected into our book of drawings befoie alluded to, and 'which 
are a veritable wonder, when compared with the drawings 
of the masters who preceded him. 

Giotto, as we have said before, was of an exceedingly 
jocund humour, and abounded in witty and hnmoious remaiks, 
which are still well remembered in Florence. | Examples of 
these may be found, not only in the writings of Messer Gio- 
vanni Boccaccio, but also in the three hundred stories of 
Franco Sacchetti, who cites many amusing instances of his 
talent in this way. And liere I will not reluse the labour of 
transcribing some of these stones, giving them in Franco’s 

* Lanzi tolls us that he saw a figure of the Virgin in the church oi 
the Templars, which was pointed out to him as a work of Pace— Sco 
Hutory of Fainting. 

t lie was a poet also. — See R^imohi, Ital. For^oh. vnl n, p. 51. 
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own words, that my readers maybe made aequaintuJ with 
the peculiar phaseolony and modes of speech used in those 
times, together vith the story itself He says, then, in one of 
these, to set it forth with its proper title : 

To Giotto^ the great painter, %s given a bncJtler to paint, 
by a man of small account. Tie, malting a jest of the matter 
paints it in such sort, that the oiv7ier is put out of coun^ 
te7iU‘fice. 

Every one has long since heard of Giotto, and knnwg 
how greatly he stood above all other painters. Heaiiiig the 
fame of this master, a rude artizaii, who desired to have Ins 
buckler painted, perhaps because he was going to do watcdi 
and ward in some castle, marched at once to the work-shoj) of 
Giotto, with one bearing the shield bcdiind him. Having 
got theie, he speedily found Giotto, to whom he said, ‘ Gull 
save thee, master ! I would fain have thee paint me my arms 
on this shield.’ Giotto, having examined the man and cunsi- 
dored his manner, replied nothing more than — ‘ Wlnm wilt 
thou have it finished ?’ which the other having told him, he 
answered, 'Leave the matter to me and thelellow departed. 
Then Giotto, being left alone, began lo think within himstdi, 

‘ What may this mean ? Hath some one sent this man to 
make a jest of me ? However it be, no man ever before 
brought me a buckler to paint ; yet here is this simple fellow^ 
who brings me his shield, and bids me paint his arms upon 
it, as though he were of the royal family of France Of a 
verity, I must make him arms of a new fashion.’ Idiinking 
thus within himself, he takes the said buckler, and liaving 
designed what he thought proper, called one of his scholars, 
and bade him comjdete the painting. This was a tm skull- 
cap, a gorget, a pan of iron gauntlets, with a cuirass, cuishc'? 
and gambadoes, a swoid, a dagger, and a spear. Our great 
personage, of whom nobody knew any thing, having returned 
for his shield, marches forward and inquires, ‘ Master, i.s this 
shield painted ? ' To be sure it is,’ replied Giotto ,* 'bring 

it down here.’ The shield being brought, our wise gentleman 
that-would-be, began to open Ins eyes and look at it, calling 
out to Giotto, ' What trumpery is this that thou hast painted 
me here ?’ ' Will it seem to thee a trumpery matter to pay 

for it T answered Giotto. ‘I will not pay five farthings for 
it all,’ returned tha clown 'And what didst thou requira 
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Bie to paint,’ asked Griotto. ‘My arms.’ ‘ And aie tLey not 
here,’ rejoined the painter ; ‘is there one wanting r’ ‘ Good, 
good!’ quoth the man. ‘Nay, \erily, but ’tis ratlier had. 
bad 1’ responded Giotto. ‘ Lord hel[) thee, tor thou must 
nepds be a special simpleton : why, if a man were to ask thee, 
’who art thou ?’ ’t would be a hard matter for thee to tell 
him; yet hero thou comest and criest, ‘pauit me my arms.’ 
It thou wert of the house of the Bardi, that were enough ; 
but thou 1 — what arms dost thou bear ? who art thou ? 
who were thy forefathers ? Art thou not ashamed of thyself ! 
Begin at least to come into the world before thou talkest 
of arms, as though thou wert Dusnam of Bavin ia at the very 
least. I have made thee a whole suit of armour on thy 
shield : if there be any other piece, tell me, and I’ll put that 
too.’ ‘ Thou hast given me rough words, and hast spoiled 
my shield,’ declared the other ; and going forth, ho betook 
himself to the justice, before whom he caused Giotto to be 
called. The latter forthwith appeared ; but on his side sum- 
moned the complainant for two floiins, the price of the 
painting, and which he demands to be paid. The pleadings 
being heard on both sides, and Giotto’s story being much 
better told than that of our clown, the judges decided that 
the latter should take away his buckler, painted as it was, 
and should pay six livres to Giotto, whom they declared to 
have the right. Thus the good man had to pay and to take 
his shield ; whereupon he was hidden to depart, and not 
knowing his place, had it taught to him on this wise.”^ 

It is said that Giotto, when he was still a boy, and studying 
with Cimabue, once painted a fly on the nose of a figure on 
which Cimabue himself was employed, and this so naturally, 
that when the master returned to continue his work, he believed 
it to be real, and lifted his hand more than once to drive it 
away before he should go on with the painting.t Many other 
jests and witty retorts might be recorded of Giotto ; but 
these, which appertain to art, shall suffice me to tell in this 

* The “ Novelle” of Sacchotti were not printetl in the time of Vasari, 
whose version differs from tliat of Boccaccio, which is much more to the 
credit of Giotto; — compare Baldinucci with Kumohr for other relations 
ccnicernmg Giotto. 

+ Stories of this kind are related of most celebrated painter*. * 
BU Fhr. 1846. 
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place ; and for the rest I refer nry reader to Franco anil other 
\v titers. 

The memory of Giotto is not only preserved in his own 
works, hut is also consecrated in the writings of tl)c authors 
of those times, he being the master by whom the true art of 
painting was recovered, after it had been lost during many 
years preceding his time : wherefore, by a public decree, 
and by command of the elder Lorenzo de’ Medici, of glorious 
memory, who bore him a particular affection, and greatly 
admired the talent of this distinguished man, his bust ivas 
placed in Santa Maria del Fiore, being sculptured in marble 
by Benedetto da Majano, an excellent sculptor, and the Ibl- 
lowing verses, by that divine poet, Messer Angelo Poliziano^ 
were engraved tlieieon, to the end, that all who should dis- 
tinguish themselves in any profession might have hope of 
receiving such memorials at the hands of others, his succes- 
sors, as Giotto deserved and received from the hands of 
Lorenzo : — 

“lUe ego sum, per quera pictura extinta revixit, 

Cui quam recta manus, tam fuit et Facilis 
Naturm deerat nostrae quod defuit arti. 

Plus licuit nulli pingcre, nee melius 
Miraris turnm egregiam sacro aere sonantem ? 

jdme quoque de modulo crevit ad astra meo, 

Deiuque sum Jottus, quid opus fult ilia referre? 

Hoc nomen longi carmmis instar erit.” 

And that those who shall come after, may better know the 
excellence of this great man, and may judge him from 
drawings by his own hand, there are some that are wonder- 
fully beautiful preserved in my book above-mentioned, and 
which I have collected with great diligence, as well as with 
much labour and expense. 
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AGQSTINO AND AGNOLCI, SCULPTORS AND AKCHirECTS 
OF SIENA. 

[Burn .... ditnl lo.")l>.3 [Eoru . . . du'd 1316.] 

Among the avtisf-^^ who studied in the sehuol of the siudptors 
Giovanin and Nieeola of Pi:-.a, the mast distinfrui^heil were 
Ag'oHtino and Apjnolo, uf Siena, whose lues we are now 
about to write, and who became \ci 7 excellent masters for 
those tunes. I lind tliat their immediate pio^i^miiitors were 
both of Siena, and that their ancestors^ were architeUs for 
many generations, insomuch that the fountain called Fonte- 
brandat was erected by them in the year 1190, under the 
government of the three consuls, while the custom-house and 
other buildings of Siena were constructed by tlie same mas- 
ters in the following year, and under the same consulate. It 
may be truly said, that the seeds of talent in families, where 
they have beim long implanted, will frequently germinate and 
throw out branches, wdiich then produce better and licher 
fi uit than bad been obtained from the parent stock. This 
was the case with Agai>tino and Agnolo, w ho greatly amelior- 
ated the manner of the Pisans, Giovanni ami Niccola, en- 
riching the art by more correct design and much improved 
invention, as their w'orks make clearly manifest. "VVe are 
told, that wdien the above-named Giovanni wuis returning 
from Naples, in the year 1284, he remained for some time at 
Siena to prepare the design? for the cathedral, and to com- 
mence that facade of the building wherein are the three prin- 
cipal doors, and which w^as to be richly adorned W'itli sculp- 
tured marbles. At this time it wms that Agostino, who was 
then but fifteen years of age, attached himself to Giovanni 
for the purpose of studying sculpture, of which he had 
already acquired the first principles, and to which he was nc 
less inclined than to architecture. Under the care of this 
master then, and by means of perpetual study, Agostino sur- 

* Della Valle denies that Agostino anj Agnolo were brothers ; and 
he has been followed by other commentators, who affirm that they were 
not related in any degree. 

t Of this celebrated fountain, Montani remarks, that the three lowri 
arches only now remain, the kbric having been ruined in the year ISU'A 
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passed all his con-(liM*iplps in eoirectness of design and in 
grace of mannei, insomuch that he was said by all to be the 
right eye of Ins master And as all men desire what they 
hold to be best for those they love, so Agostino, prizing 
excellence above all other gifts, whether of nature, character, 
or fortune, and deeming this alone to render men great, 
noble, and happy, in this life and in the other, desired that 
his younger brother should profit by the instructions of Gio- 
vanni, and induced him to enter on the same course of study. 
Nor was this a difficult task to effect, since the intercourse 
of Agnolo with Agostino and other sculptors had alieady 
convinced him of the honour and profit to be derived from 
that art, and had kindled in his breast tlie wish to devote 
himself to it. Nay, Agnolo had even made certain attempts 
in secret, before Agostino had named the subject. Idie 
latter, therefore, finding himself employed with Giovanni in 
the execution of the marble altar for the episcopal palace of 
Aiezzo, to which we have before alluded, contrived to bring 
his brother into the same work, when Agnolo acquitted him- 
self in such a manner that, at the conclosion of the undei- 
taking, he was found to have made equal proficiency in art 
with Agostino himself. Perceiving this, Gio\ aiiiii Pisano 
afterwards employed both the brothers in many other of liis 
works executed for Pistoja, Pisa, and other places. And as 
they gave their attention to architecture as well as to scul[)- 
ture, no long time elapsed before Agostino was employed by 
the Nine, who then luled in Siena, to prepnie the designs 
for their palace in Malborghetto, which was coinmeuced in 
the year 1308. By this work he acquiied so great a niune 
in his native city, that when the brothers letiiined to Siena 
after the death of Giovanni, they were both aj)[)nnited archi- 
tects to the state, and in the year 1317 the north front of 
the cathedral was built under their directions. In the year 
1321, the Porta Romana was commenced from the designs of 
the same architects, and this gate was finished iii the} ear 
132S, after the manner that we now see it, being in the first 
instance called the gate of St. Martin. They also riibuilt 
the gate at Tufi, formerly called the gate of St Agata all’ 
Arco. In the same year, the church and conv ent of St. 
Fraucis were commenced from the designs of the same artists, 
uhen the cardinal of Gaeta, apostolic legate prcbcnt, and 
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no long time ..fterj Agostino and Agnolo were invited to 
Orvi(‘to some of the Tolomei family, who were living 
there 111 exile, wlienthe brothers executed certain sculptuies 
lor the chuix'h of Santa Maria in that city. The Piuphets 
111 marble, whn h are now considered among the best and 
most fiuLdy proportioned of all the ornaments eanching that 
much celebrated facade, aie by their hands. 

Now It happened in the year 1326 , that Giotto was iH' 
vited to Naples, as we have lelated in his life, by means of 
Charles, Duke of Calabria, who was then residing in Floi ence, 
to execute certain works for King Robert, in the L'hurch of 
Santa Clara, and other places of that city On his way 
thither, Giotto paid a visit to Orvieto, fur the purjiose of 
viewing the works completed and in course of execution by 
the many good artists labouring tlieie, all of which he desired 
to examine minutely. And as the Prophets of Agostino and 
Agnolo pleased liim more than all the other sculptures, 
Giotto not only commended them and leeeived the artists 
into the number of* Ins friends, to their veiy gieat satisfac- 
tion, but presented them to Piero Saccone da Ihetramala, as 
the best of all the sculptor^ then existing, to construct the 
tomb of Guido, bishop and loid of Aiezzo, as we have re- 
lated in the life of Giotto. Thus then, Giotto, having seen the 
woiks of many sculptors in Or\ieto, and having decided that 
those of Agostino and Agnolo, of Siena, were the best among 
them, was the cause of this tomb being given to the care of the 
brothei s, who constructed it aceoi dingly with great diligence, 
but in the manner that he had designed, and after the model 
sent by him to Piero Saccone, completing the sepulchre in 
three years, and meeting it in the Episcopal church of 
Arezzo, within the chapel of the sacrament. The figure of 
the bishop, in marble, is extended on the sarcophagus, 
which reposes on certain laige consoles, carved with con- 
siderable skill, while on eacli side are angels drawing back 
a curtain with very graceful and natural action. There 
are besides, twelve*' compartments, in mezzo-relievo, repre- 

* Those relievi are bivteon ; they are described more exactly by our 
author in his Ragionamenh ^ but as the account here given of them is not 
strictly accurate, we abridge the v'ery minuto dosuription of Cicognaia 
for the 1 eader s better information No. 1. Guitlo oleeted biohup (1312). 

^ Called to be Lord of Avozzo 3. The Cuxnmuue of Arozzo, under 
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eetiting events from the Kfe of the bishop, and exhibiting a 
multitude of small figureis, nor will I refuse the labour of 
describing these historical representations, that my readers 
may see with what patience these sculptors laboured, and 
how earnestly they sought the true path to excellence. 

The first represents the bishop, when^ aided by the Ghi 
bellines of Milan, who sent him money and four-hundred 
workmen, he rebuilt the walls of Arezzo entiiely anew, 
extending them greatly, and giving them the form of a 
galley. In the second relief is the taking of Lucignano di 
Valdichiana ; in the third, that of Chiusi ; in the fourth, 
that of Fronzoli, then a strong fortress, situate above Poppi, 
and held by the sons of the Count of Battifolle. The fifth 
shows the castle of Rondine, when it was finally surrendered 
to the bishop, after being besieged for many months by the 
Aretines. The sixth represents the taking of the castle of 
Bucine, in the Valdarno. The seventh exhibits the fortress 
of Caprese, taken by storm, which event occurred under the 
command of the Count of Romena, after a siege of several 
months. In the eighth, is the bishop causing the castle of 
Laterino to be demolished, and the hill which rises above it, 
to be cut into the form of a cioss, that no fortress might 
tlienceforwai d be raised on the site. In the ninth, he is 
seen destroying Monte Sansovino, which he gives to the 
flames, after driving forth the inhabitants. In the eleventh 
is the coronation of the bishop, and here are seen many 
richly habited soldiers, both horse and foot, with other 
figures in large numbers Finally, in the twelfth, the 
bishop’s servants are shown carrying him from Moiitenero, 
where he fell sick, to Massa, and thence, afterwards, when he 
was dead, to Arezzo. The tomb isfurtlier adorned in various 
places witii Ghibelline insignia, and the arms of the bishop, 
which are six squaie blocks of stone, or, m a field azure. 

the form of an old man, is kneeling before Gmdct. 4. The Commm^ in 
Signona ; here the old man of the preceding scene is seated, in the 
tubiinal v\ith tlie Bishop, 5. The building of the walls of Arezzo. 
6 Taking of the Castle of Lucignano. 7. Taking of Chiusi in the 
Cusentino 8 'Inking of Fronzole 9. Taking of Castle Focognano. 
10 Taking of Ronilina. II. Taking of Eucine in Valihiaibuu 12, 
Taking of Coprese. 13. Distinction of Lateiiiia 14. Ruin and Con- 
flauration of Monte Sansovino. 1.5. Cuioiiation— not of the Bishop, as 
Vasuri has it — but of Louis the Bavaiiaii, IG. Death of Bishop Guidu 
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and placed as are the balls in the arms of the Medici. Tliesp* 
armorial bearings of the bishop are dcbcribed by the Fiate 
Guittone, a knight and poet of Arezzo, who is writing of the 
castle of Pietrainala, whence the family took its origin, in 
the following terms : — 

“ r)o'( D bi scontra il Gighoii con la Chiussa 
1 m fiu'Diio 1 imi‘i anteccssuri 
Ch(' m ciimpD azzuiio d’or portan sei siissa.”* 

In the execution of this vvork, a higher degree of inventive 
power and greater caie in execution weie exhibited by 
Agostino and Agnolo, than had been displayed in any pre- 
vious undertaking of that time, and they eeitainly did merit 
high praise for the great variety of sites, towns, towers, 
castles, hoises, men, and other objects, with the vast crowd 
of ligures of all kinds, which render the work a true marvel 
This tomb was almost entirely destroyed by the French, 
under the Duke of Anjou, who, to avenge themselves for 
ceitain alfioiits offeied by the party inimical to them, sacked 
the city ; it is nevertheless manifest, that the woik was 
executed by Agostino and Agnolo with very great ability. 
The following words were caived on it by them, in letters 
of moderate size : — “ Hoc opus fecit maguter Augustinus et 
magtster Angelus de S€7ns2* At a later period, in the year 
lo29 namely, the same artists executed a marble altar for" 
the chureli of San Francesco, in Bologna; the woik is in a 
tolerably good manner, and in addition to the intagliatura; 
which is very rich, tliey adorned it with a figure of Christ 
crowning the Virgin, one braccia and a half high, with three 
figures of similar height on each side. San Francesco, San 
Jacopo, and San Domenico, on the one side, with Sant’ 
Antonio of Padua, San Petronio, and St. John the Evan- 
gelist on the other ; beneath each of these figures is carved 
a scene in basso-rilievo, representing events in the life of the 
saint above ; and in all these historical representations is a 
large number of half-figures, which form a iich and beautiful 
ornament, in the manner of that time. It is clearly obviou/^, 

* “ Where* the Chiassa with the Giglion meets, 

There dwelt my forefathers, whose shield displays 
Six gi Ideu cubes upon a held of blue/’ 
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tliat Agostino and Agnolo bestowed infinite pains and labour 
on this altar, and that they did their utmost to produce 
a work of merit, as in truth it is. The names of the artists, 
with the date, although partially obliterated, may still be 
read on it, and, as we learn from these when it was begun, 
so we perceive that the masters occupied eight years in its 
completion ; but it is true that tliey performed many other 
smaller works in different places^ and for different persons, 
within the same peiiod.’^' 

Now while Agostino and Agnolo were employed in Bo- 
logna, that city, by the inteivention of the Papal legate, 
bestowed herself as a free gift on the church, the Pope pro- 
mising, in return, that he would transfer his habitation, and 
that of his court, to Bologna ; but, premising, that for his 
security he must build himself a castle, or rather a fortress, 
in the city. This being agreed to by the Bolognese, the 
edifice was immediately commenced, after the designs, and 
under the direction of Agostino and Agnolo ; but the work 
was of very short duration, for the people of Bologna, 
quickly discovering that the many promises of the Pope were 
altogether vain, demolished and destroyed the fortress, much 
more rapidly than they had made it.t 

It is fuither related, that while these two masters 
dwelt ill Bologna, the Po burst its banks, to the grievous 
damage of the Mantuan territory and that of Feriaia, de- 
stroying more than ten thousand lives, and devastating the 
whole country for many miles round ; when, Agostino and 
Agnolo being called on in this strait, as able and in- 
genious men, found means to reconduct that terrible stream 

* Disputes have arisen among the learned as to the authorship ol 
this work. Ghirardacci and Baldinucci follow Vasaii, but Rlasim, and 
after him Oretti, maintain that it was executed by Jacopo and Pietro 
Paolo delle Masegne, sculptors of Venice. Cicognaia was unwilling to 
decide the question, which remained unsettled until 1843, when all 
doubts were removed by the Marquis Virgiho Daiia, who discovered 
the original document by which the Fmrs-Minors of Bolonna appointed 
Jacopo and Pietro Paolo de Masigni (the same of wdmm Vasari makes 
mention at the close of this life) to prepaie a new table of maible for th'^ 
high altar of the aforesaid cliuicli; this rloruineni bears date 16tb 
November 1388 . — Ed Flor. 

t The Homan edition of Vasari, 1759, qiinting Masini, attributes 
fortress, erected at the gate of Gallicia, also to these archiLecta. 
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within its bed, and to confine it there by trencher, and other 
effective barriers. By this, they not only acquired great 
fame, but their services were farther acknowledged by the 
lords of Mantua, and the house of Este, with most honour- 
able rewards. 

In the year 1338, they returned to Siena, where the 
church of Santa Maria, near the old cathedral, and towards 
the Piazza Manetti, was built afier their designs, and by their 
direction ; and no long time after, the people of Siena, being 
highly satisfied with all the works executed by these masteis, 
resolved to take that occasion for carrying into effect a purpose, 
of which they had previously spoken frequently, but hitherto 
without doing more : this was the construction of a purpose 
fountain on the principal piazza of their city, and opposite to 
the palace of the signoria. Wheieupon, the care of the 
work being entrusted to Agostino and Agnolo, they conducted 
the water, by means of pipes formed of lead and earth — a 
work of great difficulty — to the fountain, which began to pour 
foi'th its waters on the first day of June 1343, tu the gieat 
ioy of the whole city, which gratefully acknowledged its obli- 
gation to the talent of these two citizens for so great a benefit. 
At the same time, the hall of the great council in the town- 
house was constructed, as was the tower of the same edifice, 
by the designs and under the direction of these architects, in 
the year 1344. Two large bells (one of which the Sienese 
had from Grossetto, while the other was made in their ow-ei 
city) were placed in that tower. Agnolo ultimately proceeded 
to the city of Assisi, where he constructed a chapel in the 
lower chuich of San Francesco, with a marble tomb for the 
brother of Napoleone Orsino, a cardinal, and brother of the 
order of St. Francis, who had died there. Agostino, who 
had remained at Siena, in the service of the state, expired 
in that city, while he was preparing the designs for adorning 
the fountain on the piazza above described, when an honour- 
able interment in the cathedral was accorded to his lemains. 
I have not been able to discover how or where Agnolo died, 
and can therefore say nothing more of that matter, or of other 
works of importance by these artists ; wherefore I will here 
close this notice of their life. 

And now, it would without doubt be an error, if, following 
the order of time, I should fail to make mention of some 

K 
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artists, who, aitliough they have not pi oduced works of sinu- 
cient impoitance to entitle them to a separate biography, 
have yet contributed in some degree to the amelioration of 
art, and the embellishment of the world. Wherefore, taking 
occasion from what has been said above of the episcopal aiicl 
capitular buildings of Arezzo, I add, that Pietro and Paolo, 
goldsmiths of Arezzo, who acquired the art of drawing from 
Agostmo and Agnolo of Siena, were the first who piodueed 
large works of merit with tlic chasing hammer. These artists 
executed a head in silver, of the size of life, for a dean of 
Arezzo, wherein the head of San Donato, bishop and jirotector 
of that city, was enclosed ; and this work was well worthy of 
commeiiclation, not only because there were certain liguies in 
enamel of considerable excellence, with other ornamiMits, to 
be enumerated among its merits, but also because it was one 
of the fiist things done, as we have said, with the chater.* 

It was about the same time, or shortly before, that tlie 
guild of Calimara,t at Florence, employed Maestro Cioiie, au 
excellent goldsmith, to construct the grerater part, if not the 
whole, of the silver altar for the church of St. John the Bap- 
tist, on which various events from the life of that saint weie 
represented on a plate of silver, embossed with figures in 
mezzo-rilievo, of tolerably good workmanship. This altar, 
either from its size, or because it was something new, wiis 
then considered most admirable by all who beheld it In the 
year 1330, the remains of San Zanobi were discovered be- 
neath the vaults of the church of Santa Peparata ; when tins 
same Maestio Cione enclosed that portion of the head of tlio 
saint which is now carried in piocessions, within a silver head, 
of the size of life. This head was then accounted a very 
beautiful thing, and won a great name for the artist, who died 
soon after, rich and in high reputation. J 

* Vasari nnist here be understood to mean the first in Arezzo, other 
\ioiks ot* the kind alluded to having been executed, either previously or 
at the same time, in other places; as for example, the celebrated 
Reliquannm of Orvicto, by Ugolino Vieri and other Sienese aitists, 
in 1338 The he id executed by the Arotine artists is still m existence. 

f The Guild of Wooluorkeis ; the word cahmaia — Jine wool, was 
probably brought from Constantinople; but the MS. of Del Mighorc, 
already cited, declaies that this altar was not erected by the Guild of 
Wool workers, but by the republic itself. 

t This head is net by Cione, but by a certain Andrea Arditi of 
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Maestro Cione left many scholars, among whom was For- 
zore di Spinello, of Arezzo, who executed every kind of 
chasing to perfection, but was most particularly distinguished 
for historical representations in silver enamelled, of which we 
have proof ill a mitie, beautifully adorned with enamels, and 
a pastoral staff, in silvei, both preserved in the ei)iscopal 
palace of Arezzo. The same artist executed many works in 
silver for the Gai dinal Galeotto di Fietramala, all of wiiioh 
remained, after the cardinal’s death, in possession of the 
friars of“ Vernia, where Galeotto desired to be bui ied/ Count 
Orlando, lord of Chiusi, a small castle below Vernia, had 
constructed a wall about that place, and there Cardinal Gale- 
otto built a church, with numerous cells in the convent and 
around it, but without placing his arms on the buildings, or 
leaving any other memorial of himself. Leonardo di Ser 
Giovanni, a Floi entine, was also a disciple of Maestro Clone, 
who was greatly superior as a designer to those who had pre- 
ceded him, and produced much enchased work of various 
kinds. The altar and table of silver in San Jacopo of Pis- 
toja, are by this artist , and, to say nothing of the many hip- 
torical scenes represented in the woik, the figure of San 
Jacopo, which occupies the centre, has been greatly admired ; 
its height is more than a braccio ; it is in high relief, and so 
admirably executed, as to look more like a work cast than one 
done by the chisel. It is placed in the midst of the historical 
representations on the table of the altar, and is accompanied 
by an inscription to the following effect : — 

“Ad honorem Dei, et Sancti Jacobi ApostDli hoc opus factum fait 
tempore Domini Franc. Pagni dictae operm operani sub anno 1371, per 
me Leonardum Ser lo. de Floren. aurihc.” 

We now return to Agostino and Agnolo, by whose nume- 
rous disciples many woxks, both in sculpture and architecture, 
were executed in Lombardy and other parts of Italy. Among 
these scholars was Jacopo Lanfrani, of Venice, who founded 


Florence, as is proved by the following inscription; — Andreas Arditt 
de Fiorentia me Jecitd^ — Cicognara, Stona ddla Scultuiray vol. ill, p. 433. 

* The mitre and pastoral staff, here desciibed by Vasari, are no 
longer in the cathedral of xVrezzo ; nor is it known that the legacy o! 
uxrdinal Graleotto is sail preser\ed by the brothers of La Vernia. 
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Sun Francesco, of Imola, and executed tlie sculptures of the 
principal door, whereon ho engraved liis name and the date, 
whieli was 1343. In Bologna also, the same Jacopo erected 
a marble tomb, in the church of San Domenico, for Griovanni 
Andrea Calduino,* doctor of laws, and secretary to Pope Cle- 
ment VI, with another in the same dun ch, and also in marble, 
for Taddeo Peppoli, CoiiwServiitor of the people and of justice in 
Bologna t In tlie same year, which was 1347, or a short time 
before, having li iiihluMl this sepulchre, Mas'Sti o J acopo repaired 
to his native city of Venice, where, at the request of a Flo- 
rentine abbot, of the ancient family of the Abati, he founded 
the church of Sant’ Antonio, whieli had previously been of 
wood, the reigning doge being Messer Andrea Dandolo. 
This church was finished in the year 1349. 

Jacobcllo, and Pietro Paolo, both Venetians, were nlso 
disciples of Ago^tino and Agnolo These artists erected a 
marble tomb in the church of San Domenico, at Bologna, in 
1383, for Messer Giovanni da Lignano, doctor of laws. 
They belonged to a large number of sculptois, who, for a long 
time, preserved one and the same manner, so that they filled 
all Italy with works of similar character. It is believed 
also that the Pesarese, who, among many oilier things, 
constructed the church of San Domenico, in his native city of 
Pesaro, was likewiac a disciple of Agostino and Agnolo; and 
the manner of the three figures in full-relief on the marble 
door of the church — God the Father, namely, with St. John 
the Baptist and St. Mark — make it sufficiently obvious that 
he was of their school. This work was completed in the year 
1385. But jis it would lead me too far if I were to name the 
works of the many masters who labouied at that time iu the 
same manner, so what I have said thus generally shall now 
suffice me, and the rather as our arts have not derived any 
great benefit from these works. Of those above-named, I 
have thought fit to make mention, for if they do not merit 
that we should speak of them at length, neither were they 
such, on the other hand, as that we should pass them by 
wholly in silence, 

• This name is Caldenno. — Boman edition, 1759. 

( Still in existence. 
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STEFANO, PAINTER OF FLORENCE, AND UGOLTNO, 
PAINTER OF SIENA. 

[1301?— 1350? 1250?— 1339 J 

The Floientinc painter and disciple of GiottO;* Stefano. was 
an artist of such excellence, that he not only surpassed all 
those who had preceded him in the art, but left even his 
master, Giotto himself, far behind Thus he was considered, 
and with justice, to be the best of all the painters who had 
appeared down to that time, and his works clearly show that 
he was so. In the Oampo {Santo of Pisa,| Stefano painted a 
figure of the Virgin in fresco, which is supenor, both in de- 
sign and colouring, to the work of Giotto ; and in the cloister 
of Santo Spirito, in Florence, he painted three ot the arches, 
also in fresco. The first of these arches exhibits the transfi- 
guration of Christ, with Moses and Elias ; and the painter, 
figuring to himself the splendour by which the three disciples 
must have been dazzled, has lepresented them in extraordi- 
nary and very beautiful attitudes. The mode in which the 
figuies are enveloped in their draperies proves, also, that 
Stefano sought to display the form beneath the folds, a thing 
that had not previously been attempted, nor taken into con- 
siUeration, even by Giotto himself. Beneath the arch wlieieiii 
he has represented Christ healing the man possessed by a 
demon, Stefano drew a building m perspective . this was in 
a manner then but little known, and was peifectly well 
done, showing great judgment, with much knowledge of air, 
power of invention, and correctness in the proportions of thrj 
columns in the doors, windows, and cornices, and a inanixu* 
of treatment so unlike that of the other artists of the time, 
that Stefano appeals to have already acquired a certain per* 
ception of the good and peifect manner of the moderns. 
Among other ing.eiiious things, Stefano invented a flight of 

* Baldinucci makes Stefano to have been not only the pupil but the 
grandson of Gioito— the son, that is, ofhi^ daughter Catheiine, manied 
to the painter, Riccio di Lapo. 

t ddus lb the only authenticated painting of this master still existing, 
Lanzi declares it to be m a grander manner than that of Stefano, bat 
6a} sit ha^ been retouched. — See uj FMnting^ vol. i, p. 65. 
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stftirs, of very clilHcult execution. These, whetlier p-ainted 
or erected, were so excellent m design, displayed so mucli 
invention, and were so commodious, that they ser\ed as 
the model to the magnificent Lorenzo de’ Medici the elder, 
when he constructed the external staiicase of the piilace ol 
Poggio a Cajano, now the principal villa of the nlu^t illus- 
trious our lord the duke.’'' hi the thiid aich, is the story of 
Christ saving St. Peter from shipwreck, so perfectly done, 
that the spectator fancii^s he hears the voice of Peter trying, 

Domtfie t,nlva 7ios^ 'This painting is considered 

Quich superior to the others , for, bcsidc's the graccd'ul flow 
of the drapeiies, there is great sueetiuss \n the air of tint, 
heads, with manifest teirorof the sea: the attitudes of the 
ipostles also, agitated by various emotions and by the marine 
phenomena around them, are entirely apfiropnate and ex- 
tremely fine. The work is partly destroyed by time, yet we 
clearly perceive the energy with which the apostles are de- 
fmiding themselves from the fury of the winds and wa\cs, 
The painting has been greatly commended by the niodcuis, 
and at the time when it was completed, must certainly ha\ o 
seemed something w'onderful to all Tuscany. f At a later 
period, Stefano painted a St Thomas Aquinas in the first 
cloister of Santa Maria Novella, and near one of the doors; 
where he also executed a Crucifixion, which has been greatly 
injured by other painters, who have attempted to restore it.J 

* Vasari slioidil nitbor have said by Gmliano da San Gallo, who wu'j 
the architect ol* the staircase at Po^gio Cajatio; but the eouubels of 
Lorenzo may have dotermined this choice of a model. Aiitomo da San 
Gallo availed himself of the same in Or\icto. — Masstdli. 

t These paintings have now entirely perished. — Jhid. 

J Still existing, but in much worse condition than w'hen sec^n by 
Vasari; it is placed over the door w’hich leads from the “Green 
Cloister” to the “ Great Cloister”, and has the figure of St.Pomemeo on 
one side, with that of St- Thomas on the other. Some compensurion 
for the injury suffered by this painting, and for the loss of the otluTS, 
may perhaps be considered to have been obtained by the discoveiy, 
which we have ourselves made, of a picture by this rare master, and one 
which remained unknown even to Vasari, although mentioned by 
Ghiberti. It will be found immediately on passing within the door 
which leads from the crypt to the most ancient cloister of the convent, 
and is in the lunette over a door, now walled up in the suppressed 
chapel of St. Thomas. It represents this saint — a halldcngth — with the 
pen in his right-hand, and an open booK in his left, wherein are w ritten, 
the following words. — “ Verbum caro panem veri verbo carnein uffioiL'' 
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lie left a chapel, in the same church, commenced, but not 
completed The angels cast from heaven, with Lucifer, are 
seen falling in various attitudes The work has sufi'ei ed 
greatly from time ; but it is still ob\ious that the foreshort- 
ening of the arms, legs, and trunks, is much better than was 
usual at that tune ; so that we peicene Stefano to hsive made 
some acquaintance with, and even pointed out to his contem- 
poraries, those difficulties which must have beset the painters 
in their first attempts at foreshortening, but which, by careful 
study, they afterwards so completely overcame. Hence it is 
that he was called by his brother artists, “ the ape of nature’^’*‘ 

Being afterwards invited to Milan, Stefano commenced 
various undertakings for Maestro Visconti; but he could not 
remain to finish them, the change of air having caused him 
to fall sick, so that he was compelled to return to Florence. 
Here, having recovered his health, he executed a painting in 
fresco, in the transept of the church of Santa Cioce, and in 
the chapel of the Assisi. The subject is the mait}idom ot 
St Mark, and the woik has many figures of considerable 
merit. I Stefano was, at a later peiiod, invited to Rome as 
a disciple of Giotto ; and there he painted certain fiescoes, 
in the principal chapel of St Petei’s, where stands the altar of 
the saint ; the subjects being stories from the life of Christ.J 
These pictures are between the windows in the great recess, 
and are finished with so much care, that it is obvious Stefano 
approached closely to the manner of the moderns,' surpassing 
his master Giotto considerably, whether in design or other 
artistic qualities. He subsequently painted a St. Louis, in 
fresco, on a‘ pillar in the cliuicli of Ara Celi. It is beside 
the principal chapel, on the left hand, and is highly com- 
mended, as exhibiting a life-like animation, not previously 
seen even in the works of Giotto. And of a truth, Stefano 

Ghiberti has described this picture as e\isting in the crypt, in the 
following terms; — “In the church of the Pleaching Friars is a St. 
Thomas Aquinas, extremely well done, the figure seems quite to stand 
out from the wall, and is finished with great care.” — Ed Flor. 1846 

* Cristofono Landino, in the “Apology” preceding his Commentary on 
Dante, says : — “ Stefano is called the ‘Ape of Nature’ by every one, so 
accurately docs he express whatever he designs to represent”. 

t This picture has perished. 

t The works here, anu afterwards, described as executed in Pome, 
ore holly destroyed. 
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had great facility in design, as may be seen in our book before 
cited, where, in a di awing by his hand, there is the traii^li- 
guration, sketched as he executed it in the cloister of Santo 
Spirito, and done in such a manner that he must, in my 
opinion, have been a much bettor dcbigner than Giotto. 
Stefano subsecpiently repaired to Assisi, and in the lower 
church of San Fianoesco, in the ajisis of the principal chapel, 
which forms the choir, he commenced the painting, in fresoo,, 
of a ‘‘ C(destial Glory.” This work he did not complete; but 
from what IS done, we perceive that he was proceeding with 
extraordinary caie and ability. In this nnlinishcd painting 
is a circle of saints, male and female, exhibiting the most 
charming variety in the countenances, whether in youth, in 
middle age, or advanced years, so that nothing better could 
be desired There is, moreover, such sweetness of expression 
and harmony in those blessed spirits, that their being done in 
the time of Stefano might well be considered impossible, 
although they cei lainly were by his hand. Of the figuiea 
that form this circle, however, the heads only are finished, 
and above them hovers a choir of angels, in various attitudes, 
gracefully bearing theological symbols in their hands, and all 
turning towards a figure of Christ crucified, who is seen in 
the midst of the picture, above the head of a St. Francis, 
whom numerous saints arc attending. In addition to these 
figures, he placed angels in the boi der surrounding the work, 
each of whom holds one of those churches described by St. 
John the Evangelist in the Apocalypse ; mid these angels 
are drawn with so much grace, that it amazes me to find any 
one in that age capable of so much. Stefano evidently com- 
menced this work with the purpose of completing it in the 
utmost perfection ; and he would have suceoeded, had he not 
been compelled by certain important affairs to return to Flo- 
rence, and leave it unfinished * Whilst detained by these 
matters in Florence, he employed the time in painting a small 
oratory, for the Gianfigliazzi, in an angle of the Lung ’Arno, 
between their houses and the bridge of the Carraja.f He 

* There is not a vesti^^e of this “ glory’’ now to bo soon in the lo\xer 
church of Assisi; a wretched picture,— the Fall of the rebellious Angels, 
—having taken its place . — Schom 

"f ThU work was destroyed when the Corsini palace was erected. 
Professor Jlosini found a small picture, much injured by time in the 
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here depicted the Virgin in the act of while the 

Child, who is dressed and seated before lier, presents her 
with a bird. This work, though sm<dl, is finished with so 
much care as to meiit no less cunimendation than the larger 
and more elaborate works of the master. When this oratory 
was finished and his afhiirs settled, Stefano repaired to Pis- 
toja, whither he had been summoned by tlie then rulers, to 
paint the chapel of St. James. This he commenced in the 
year 1346, depicting a figuie of God the Father, ^^ith certain 
apostles, on the ceiling, and representing events from the life 
of St. James on the walls. Among these, is that incident 
wherein the wife of Zebedee and mother of the apostles re- 
quires from Jesus Christ that he will place her two sons, the 
one on his right hand, and the other on his left, in the king- 
dom of his Father. Near to this, is the decapitation of the 
saint, very finely painted.* 

Jt has been supposed that Maso, called Giottino, of whom 
wp shall speak hereafter, was the son of this Stefano, although 
many, led by the resemblance of the name, believe him to 
tia\^e been a son of Giotto ; but I am more disposed, by cer- 
tain memoranda that I have seen, and by trustworthy records 
preserved by Lorenzo Ghiberti and Domenico del Ghirlan- 
dajo, to believe him a son of Stefano, than of Giotto. f Be 
this as it may, let us return to Stefano, of whom it may be 
truly said, that he contributed more than any other. Giotto 
excepted, to the amelioration of art : his powers of invention 
were richer and more varied, his colouring was more har- 
monious, and his tints were more softly blended ; while, more 
than all, in care and diligence he surpassed all other aitists. 
And with respect to his foreshortening, although he is 
defective on this point, as I have said, because of the great 
difficulties to be encountered, yet, more gratitude is due to 
him who is the first to investigate and conquer the worst 

possf'ssion of Signor Eanieri Grrassi, of Piba, which he believes, with 
icason, to be a copy of this work, — the Virgin and Child being repre- 
sented evaetly as here desmbed by Vasari — Ed, Flor 1846 . 

* Tlie paintings of which \"as!iri here speaks, and winch Buldiniicci 
aLi) attributes to Stotauo, should be ascribed, accurdnig to the ancient 
documents cited by Ciamri, to Alcssio d’Andioa, and Bonaccorso di 
Ciuo, Florentine painterb, who wore inyitcd to Fisroja in 1347 .— ATnwe/i';. 

■f Baldinucci speaks of Tomniaso, vithoiit In^sitation, as a son oi 
BUrfaiio. — Schom, from the Jioni'ui edition ol 1759 . 
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obstacles in any pursuits than to those t\ho do but fallow on 
the path prf'viuusly made clear, even though it be witli a 
better and mare carefully regulated march. Thus, we have 
certainly gieat obligations to Stefano, for he who, walking in 
darkness, encourages others by showing them the way, con- 
fers the benefit of making known the dangerous points, and 
warning from the false road, enables those who come after to 
arrive in time at the desired goal. This muhter also began 
to paint in fiesco the chapel of Santa Caterina, in the church 
of San Domenico, in Perugia, but left it unfinished. 

At the same time with Stefano, there flouiishcd the Sien- 
ese painter Ugolino, his intimate friend, and who also en- 
joyed consideiable reputation, lie painted many pictuica 
and decorated various chapels in diffeient parts of Italy, but 
always adhered in great jiart to the Greek manner,'^ as 
one, who, having giown old in that method, was induced 
by a sort of obstinacy to follow the manner of Cimabiie, 
rather than that of Giotto, which was nevertheless held in so 
much esteem. The picture on a gold groumbt 
altar of Santa Cioce, is one of Ugolino's works, as is also 
another, which remained for many years on the high altar of 
Santa Maria Novella, but which is now in the Capitol. To 
this the Spaniards perform a most solemn pilgrimage every 
year, on the festival of St. James; they vusit the picture 
also on other solemr.ities and mortuary oflices of the same 
saint J 

Ugolino executed many other works, with great facility, 
but without departing from the manner of liis master. He 
painted a Madonna on one of the brick piers of the Loggia 
which Lapo had built on the Piazza of Orsanniichcle, and 

Ugolino painted in the Italian manner of that day, neither is there 
any gieat difierence between the manner of Giotto aiul Ins own. lie 
c.uinot justly be charged with obstinacy, since he was never a schohvi* 
of Giotto, but the disciple of Duccio, nor was he inlenor to Stefano or 
any other mask'r of that time. - See Lvttfre Sanv^t^ \<)1 ii, ]» 201. 

I" This pictuie was removed to make way for tlie uiugnilment ciho- 
rium erected after the designs of Vasari Iniusoll Pottan behevi'd it to 
be lost, but it was discovered by Della Valle in the dorniitoiy of the 
neighbouring convent. Later writers, following a MS. note of the 
Cavalier Puccini, deelare it to have been sold to an Lngli'ihman at ihfi 
commencjuiejit of tlie piesent century for a few crowns, — See furthuj' 
Waagen, Art wid ATtiSt& m En()land. 

t No trace oi aiis picture can now be discovered, 
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tInV fi;^nie perfoniK'il so many niiraclos some few years after, 
that the whole loggia was for some time filled with images 
placed therein ex and the ligurs is still held in the 

highest veneration.’^ Finally, in toe chapel belonging to 
Messer Eirlolfo de’ Bardi, m the church of Santa Croce, 
wherein Griotto depicted the life of St. Francis, Ugidiiio 
painted an altar-piece in distemper, the subject a Crucilixion, 
with St John and the Magdalen weeping, and a monk stand- 
ing on each side of these figures.f 

Ugolino departed from this life in the year 1349,$ being 
then very old, and was honourably entombed in his native 
city of Siena. 

But, returnmg once more to Stefano, this master is said to 
have been a good architect also, and what we have related 
above may serve to confirm the truth of the assertion. He 
died, as is recorded, in the year of jubilee 1350, at the age 
of forty-nine, and was buried in the tomb of his forefathers, 
111 the church of Santo Spirito, where the following epitaph 
was placed over his remains ; — 

“ Stopliano Florcntino pictoii, fiicundis imaginibus ac cobranlis 
figuris iiulli unqujun infenori, Affincs moestiss. pos. Vix. an. xxxxix.” 

* Por a minute account of this oi at ory and picture, see Baluinucci 
and Yillani, nf sitpia. 

t It IS not known where this picture now is, and it is very probably 
lost. 

$ Ugohno died in 1339, and the above date is a mistake of Vasari’s, 
or a misprint of liis second edition: the date given in the first edition, 
where the life of Ugolino stands separately, being 1339. that biography 
is there closed by the following epitaph, which Vasari omitted in bis 
second edition* — 

“ Pictor divinus jacet hoc sub saxo Ugolinus, 

Cui Dens ffiteriiam tribuat \itamque supeinam.” 

Montani remarks, that this epitaph may very well be of the time of 
Ugolino ; but that the epitaph on Stefano is manifestly of a mui7h 
kter date. 



riETilO LAUPvATI, PAINTER OF SIENA .♦ 

[born . . , . — DIED 1350.] 

PrKTRo LauratIjI an excellent Sienese painter, had ample 
experience in the course ol* Ifm life of the ^reat happiness de- 
rived by the truly distinguislied in art, from the knowledge 
that then wmrks aie prized and sought for by all men, whether 
in their owni countiy or in foieign laiuls. The paintings 
winch this master executed in fresco for the Scala, an hospital 
of Siena,:!: having first made him knowm, he w\ns invited to 
different cities, being honourably received and cai essed by 
all Tuscany. In these frescoes, the manner of Giotto, then 
extensively promulgated thiough all Italy, was so closely imi- 
tated, that all with leason believed Laurati likely to become 
a better master than Cimabue, Giotto, and others, had been, 
as was afterwards pioved to be the case. In the figure of 
the Virgin, who is represented ascending the steps of the 
temple, accompanied by Joachim and Anna, and received by 
the priest; as also in the Sposalizio, there is so much grace and 
beauty, with so charming an expression in all the heads of 
the composition, and the diapeiics are so simply and easily 
folded, that the wdiole work gives evidence of a truly admirable 
n3anner.§ It was in consequence of this performance, then, 
which first bi ought the good method of painting into Siena, |] 
giving light to so many noble spiiits, which in all succeeding 
times have Nourished in that city, that Laurati was invited to 
Monte Oliveto di Chiuburi, where he executed a picture in 
distemper, which is now in the low'er chuich.^ IJo also 

* See Lanzi, Hutory of Painting^ \ol. i, Sienese Sehool, epoeh 1, 
page 282. 

t The name of this artist was Fielro di Lorenzo, and lie W'as brother 
to Ambrogio di Lorenzo or Loierizetti, whose life follows. 

t This work he executed in concert with his brother Ambrogio.— 
See the life of the latter, which follows, 

J This biograph} vinrh cates Vusaii from the charge of vilifying all 
ftTtists who were not Tuscans , for though Pietro was of Siena, between, 
which city and Florence theie reicnecl perpetual rnalry and ili^^ovd, 
yet the whole life o! Laurati, as heie gx\en by Yasnii, is a continued 
panegyric. — Koman ed. \75i). 

An assertion altogether untenable. 

^ This painting, of which the condition W'as long lamented by the 
lovers of art. has now totally perished. 
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painted an oratory in Florence, opposite lo the north door i f 
Santo Spirito, and in the angle where now stands the abode 
of a butcher. This woik amply merits the highest praise 
from every intelligent ai tist, for the ilclieacy of its execution, 
and in paiticular fur the softness and sweetness \isible in 
the heads. From Floi ence, Pietro went to Pisa, where, on 
the facade of the Campo Santo, and beside the principal door, 
he painted stories from the lives of the Holy Father^, with so 
much vivacity of expression and grace of attitude, that he 
fully equalled Giotto, and obtained high reputation. Sonif 
of these heads, whether as regards design or colouring, 
exhibit a life-like character, whiidi could not be surpassed by 
anything of which the manner of those times was capable 
From Pisa, Laurati departed to Pistoja, where he painted a 
picture in distemper for the church of San Francesco ; this 
was a figure nf the Virgin with angels around her, a very 
good composition. On the predclla* beneath this painting are 
historical representations, wherein the master executed 
numerous small figures, so full of life and movement, that in 
those days they must have been consideied miraculous ; and, 
as they satisfied liimaelf no less than others, he placed his 
name on the work as follows: — Petrus jMuraii de 
In the year 1 355, J Laurati was invited to Arezzo by Messer 
Guglielmo, the dean, and by the wardens of the deanery of 
Arezzo, who were then Margarilo Boschi, and others. The 
capitular church of that city had been erected with superior 
designs, and in abetter manner than any that had been con- 
structed in Tuscany up to that time ; it had further been 
enriched by Margantonc vvitli ornaments of hewn stone and 
carvings, as we have before said. Laurati now adorned the 
tribune and the great recess of the chapel wherein is the high 
altar, with fresco paintings, representing passages from the 
life of our Lady, with figures of the natural size. In these 
stories, which begin with the expulsion of Joachim|| from the 
Temple, and close with the Birth of Christ, may be perceived 

♦ The step on the top of the altar was called the predella, or gradino. 

+ This picture is now preserved in the gallery of the Uffizj in Flo- 
rence, but the lower part is wanting. Vasari gn es only a portion of 
the inscription, which is as follows: — “petrus laurentii de senis 
ME PINXIT ANNO DOMINI MCCCXL.” — MaSSelli. 

t Supposed to be a mi'^print for 1345. — Ed. Flor. 1B46. 

P In some editions this was eironeously printed 2aocharias. — Ibxd, 
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the same invention, — outline, expression of the heads, and 
attitudes, which were peculiar to Laurati’s master, Giotto. 
The whole work is beautiful, but more so than all is the 
vaulting of the chapel, where he painted the Asiuniption of 
the Virgin, with figures of the Apostles, four braccia in 
height ; and herein he displayed the boldness of his spirit, 
since he was the first to attempt this grand manner: he, more- 
over, imparted so pleasing an expression to the heads, and so 
charming a grace to the draperies, tliat nothing better could 
be desired, the times considered. The countenances of a 
choir of angels, hovering in the air about the Virgin, and 
with light movements appearing to sing as they float 
around her, express a gladness truly angelic and divine, the 
eyes more particularly; which, while these angels are sounding 
their various instruments, all turn towards another choir of 
angels, who, supported on a cloud in the form of a “ gloria,” 
bear the Madonna to heaven, all exhibiting the most beautiful 
attitudes, and surrounded by rainbows.* This picture gave 
so much satisfaction (and with good reason), that Pietro was 
appointed to paint the picture in distemper, for the high altar 
of the same church, a work which he executed in five com- 
partmenrs The figures are half-lengths, of the size of life ; 
they repi esent the Virgin with the Child in her arms: St. 
John tlie Baptist, with St Matthew, stand on one side, while 
St. John the Evangelist, with San Donato, are on the other. 
There are many small figures in the ornaments above the 
picture, and on the predella beneath it, all really beautiful, and 
executed inaverygopd manner. This picture, when the 
high altar of the church was entirely restored by my own 
hand, and at my own cost, was placed on the altar of St. 
Christopher, at the western end of the church. Nor will it 
he out of place, that I should here relate what I have my- 
self done ill this behalf, and I will not refuse the labour of 
declaring, that, mo\ed by Christian piety, and by the affec- 
tion I bear to that ancient and venerable collegiate church, 
wherein my childhood received its first instructions, and 
where the bones of my fathers find rest — moved by these 
causes, I say, and by the degraded condition of the church in 
that part, 1 have restored it in such sorf that it may be said 


Those pictures no longer exist. 
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tu have been i ecalled to life from the ileatl. For, besides 
that I have increased the light in the building, wliicli was 
before extremely dark, by enlarging the windows cxihting 
[ireviously, and by making otheis; I have further removed 
the choir, which formerly occupied a great portion of the 
church, and, to the great satibfaction of the reverend canons, 
have placed it behind the high altar. Then, the new altar 
being isolated, has a picture towards the nave, representing 
Christ calling -Peter and Andrew from their nets, with a 
second picture towards the choir, on which is St. George 
killing the dragon. On the sides are four pictuies, in each 
of winch are two saints, the size of life. Theie are many 
other figures, moreover, above these pictures, and on the 
predella beneath them ; but these I refrain, for the sake of 
brevity, fiom enumerating. The frame of this altar is thirteen 
braccia high ; the height of the predella or gradino, is two brac- 
cia. In the vacant space within the altar, many venerable relics 
are pieservcd ; and to these there is a commodious ascent by 
steps, ledding to an iron door, very well executed. There 
are, besides, two gratings in front, by means of which the 
I’elics may be teen from without. And among these sacred 
treasures is the head of St. Donatus, bishop and protector of 
Arezzo ; while, in a sarcophagus of vari-col cured marble, 
which I have had entirely restored and renewed, there are 
the relics of four saints. Before the predella of the altar, 
moreover, which surrounds it on all sides in due propor- 
tion, there is a tabernacle or ciborium of the sacrament, 
carved in wood, and gilt all over with gold. The height of 
this ciborium is about three braccia, and as its foim is per- 
fectly round, it can be seen from the olioir as well as from 
the nave of the church. In all this work, I have spared nei- 
ther cost nor labour, for so I thought it behoved me to 
do for the honour of God. Thus, according to my judgment, 
it has all the embellishments, of gold, carvings, paintings, 
marbles, travertine, poiphyry, and other stones of price, that 
I could possibly bring together for the purpose.* 

* All that Vasari here describes, remains as he placed and left it, 
with the exception of the principal piciuie, winch has suffered con- 
siderably. Among the figures on the predella, are portraits of certain 
relations of Vasari, as he tells us himself in the life of his ancesiir, 
Lu4znro Vasari. — G. Masselh, 
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15 ut to return to Pietro Laurati. When he had finished 
the picture of which we have been speaking, he }'Uinteil many 
others for kSt. Peter’s at Rome ; but these have all biieii 
destroyed in constructing the new buihhngs of St. Peter’s. 
He also executed certain works in Cmtona and Arezzo, be« 
sides tliose hei*e enuinei'ated; with otheis m the church of 
Santa Flora e Lu cilia, a inonasteiy of lUack Inars ; among 
which IS a pictuie, m one of the chapels, of St. Thomas 
placing his hand on the wound in the side of Chii>t.’*^ 

Bartolommeo l)nloirnini,t of Siena wa?' a disciple ol‘ Pietro 
Laurati. lie painted many [licture^ in his natn e city and 
in various paits of Ital3^ That on the altar of tlie clnipel of 
San Silvestro, in the church of Santa Croce at Floience, for 
example, is by his hand.J The works of these masters bear 
date about the year of our salvation 1350 ; and in iny book, 
BO frequently cited, is a drawing by the hand of Pietro, repre- 
senting a shoemaker occupied in sewing : the ihatnres are 
most natural and life-hke, as was indeed the manner (d‘ Pietro. 
The likeness of this artist, by Bartolommeo Bologliini, was 
to be seen some few years since in a picture at Siena ; and 
it is from this that I have taken the one presented here.§ 


ANDREA PISANO, SCULPTOR AND ARCHITECT. 

The art of painting has at no time been flourishing, without 
^he sculptors also making admirable progress in their art at the 
same moment ; and whoever will observe closely, shall find 
the works of all ages bearing testimony to the truth of this 
ternark. And of a surety these two arts are sisters, born at 
the same period, nourished and guided by the same spirit. A 
proof of this is presented byAndrea Pisano, who, devoting hini- 
selfto sculpture as Giotto did to painting, effected so impor- 
tant an amelioration in the art, both as to practice and theory, 
that he was esteemed the best master that. the i'uscans had 

* This picture is no longer to be found, and has probably perished. 

•f The name of this painter was Bolganm, he tiounshud from 1337 
to 1379 — £o. Flor, 1846. 

+ This painting is lost — Moman ed, 1759. 

^ In Vasari’s second edidon that is. 
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ever possessevi. Andrea was most especially celeLrated fur 
his castings in bronze, and was, on this account, highly 
honoured by all, but more particularly by the Florentines, by 
whom his works were so largely remunerated, that he did not 
scruple to change his country, las connexions, his propeity, 
and his friends. The difficulties encountered by the masters 
in sculpture who had preceded him, were of infinite advantage 
to Andrea, since the works of those artists were so rude and 
common-place, that those of the Pisan were esteemed a mi- 
racle. And that those earlier sculptures were indeed coarse, is 
clearly shown, as we have said elsewhere ; by those over the 
principal door of San Paolo, in Florence, as well as by some 
in stone, which are in the church of Ognissanti ; and are 
better calculated to excite ridicule, than admiration or plea- 
sure,* in these who examine them. It is, however, certain, 
that if the art of sculpture incur the danger of losing its 
\ itality, there is always less difficulty in its restoration than 
in that of painting, the former having ever the living and 
natural model, in the rounded forms winch are such as she 
requires, while the latter cannot so lightly recover the pure 
outlines and correct manner demanded for her woiks, and 
from which alone the labours of the painter derive majesty, 
beauty, and grace. Fortune was in other respects favourable 
to Andiea, many relics of antiquity having been collected in 
Pisa by the fleets of that city, as results of their frequent vic- 
tories; and from these, which still remain, as we have said, 
about the cathedral and Canipo Santo, the sculptor Andrea 
obtained such instruction, and derived such light, as could by 
no means be obtained by the painter Giotto, since the ancient 
paintings had not been pieserved as the sculptures had been. 
And although statues are often destroyed by fires, ruined by 
the fuiics of war, buried, or transported to distant lands, yet^ 
whoever understands the subject thoroughly can readily dis- 
tinguish the difference which exists in the manner of different 
countries ; as, for example, that of the Egyptians — marked by 
the length and attenuation of ihe figures — from the Greek, 

* The sculptures of St. Paul and of Ognissanti are destroyed; but the 
lateral doors of the Pisan cathedral suffice to prove the rudeness of 
Cimabuc’s sculptures. The pulpits of Niccola and Giovanni, of Pisa, 
however, so greatly lauded by Vasari in his lit'e of thosp firtists, stand m 
tlagiaait contradiction to hispiotient remarks. — Ed. / /o-. 

L 
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displaying knowledge and deep stin^}' of the nude form, but 
with heads which have almost all tlie same expression ; from 
the ancient Tuscan, somewhat rude, but carfd'ul in the arrange- 
ment of the hair; ami, finally, from that of tlie Romans (1 call 
those Romans, who, afttu* the subjugation of Greece, repaired 
to Rome, whither all tliat was good and beautiful m the whole 
world was then transported), which hist is so admirable, 
whether as regards the expi ession, the attitudes, or the mov e- 
inents of the figures, draped or mule, that the Romans may 
truly be said to have gathered the l>e.'>t qualities of all other 
methods and united them in tlieir own, to the end that this 
might be superior to all, nay, absolutely divine, as it is.^ 

But all of good and pure iu art being extinct in the time 
of Andrea, that maiinei only w'as in use wdiich had been 
brought into Tuscany by the Goths and uncultivated modern 
Greeks. It was on tins then, that Andrea brought his more 
accurate taste and finer judgment to bear: studying the few 
antiquities knowm to him, carefully profiting by Giotto’s new 
method in design, and ultimately diminishing to a great ex- 
tent the coarseness of the infelicitous manner then prevalent; 
lie began to work in a much improved styhi, and to give 
greater beauty to his productions than had been attained by 
any other sculptor previous to that time. The talent possessed 
by Andiea becoming known, his compatriots readily gave him 
encouragement, and he was employed, while still very young, 
to execute certain small figures iu marble, for Santa Maria a 
Ponte. By these he obtained so high a reputation, that he 
received a pressing invitation to Florence, there to co-operate 
in the labours then in progiess for the construction of Santa 
Maria del Fiore. The principal fa9ade of this building, W'ith 
its three doors, had been commenced, but theie was a dearth 
of masters to execute the sculptures wdiicli Giotto bad de- 
signed w^hen the church was founded. The Florentines 
therefore engaged Andrea Pisano for this w^ork; and as they 
were at that time anxious to render themselves acceptable to 
Pope Boniface YIII, who wms then head of tlie Christian 
Church, they determined that before any thing else was dune, 

* Few will agree with Yasan in preferring the manner of the Itomaiia, 
ev^n of the best period, to that of the Greeks—also at its best period — 
‘that from Pericles to Alexander, for example- 
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the portrait of his holiness should be drawn from nature, 
and sculptured in marble by Andrea. Thereupon he put his 
hand to the work, and did not rest until he had eouipleted 
the statue of the pope, with St. Peter on one side of Inin and 
St. Paul on the otlier, when these three figures were placed 
on the fiKjade of Santa Maria del Fioie, where they still 
remain. Andiea next prepared certain small figures of the 
prophets, in tabernacles or niches, for the centra*! dooi, when 
it became obvious that he had effected important amelioia 
tions in the art, and was gieatly in advance of all wlio had 
laboured for that fabric before him. It was theiefoie deter- 
mined that all works of impoitance should be confided to him, 
and to no other. He was, accordingly, soon afterwards ap- 
pointed to execute the four statues of the principal doctors of 
the Church — St Jerome, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, and St. 
Gregory ; and these figures, being finished, acquired great 
favour and high reputation for the artist, not only from the 
superintendents of tlie work, but from the whole city; and two 
other statues in marble, of the same size, were entrusted to his 
care: these were St. Stephen and St. Lawience, which were 
also placed on the facade of Santa Maria del Fiore, and stood 
on the outer angles, j The Madonna, of marble, three braccia 
and a half high, with the Child in her aims, which stands on 
the altar of the little church belonging to the company of the 
Misericordia, on the piazza of San Giovanni in Florence, is 
also by Andrea. This work was highly commended in that 
day, and more particulaily for the two angels, two braccia 
and a half in height, which stand on each side of the Virgin J 
The w’hole has been sui rounded in our own days by some 
very well-executed carvings in wood, from the hand ot Maes- 
tro Antonio, called II Caiota; while the predella beneath 
's covered with admirable figures, painted in oil, by Ridolfo, 

* These figures are now m the Strozzi Garden, formerly Ficciardi. at 
Valfonda, whither they were iemo\ed m the } ear 1586. — See Manni, 
Jstona del Decamerone, p 2, cup 55. 

t These statues, with all the other emhellishiuents designed by Giotto, 
have been removed; some are within tlie church, others, as, for example, 
the Doctors, are pliicfd at the commcjicemcnt of the road to the Poggio 
Imporidle, where they are transformed into poets.—Schorn. 

t Cicognara has shown from authentic doennients, that this M'idonna 
LS the woik of Alberto Arnoldi, a FloienLine. See tuither, K mtobr 
P<Jt 2, No. 12 
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son of Domenico Gliirlandajo. The Virgin, in njarble (half- 
length), which is over the lateral door cf the Misericordia, 
tn the facade of the Cialdonai, is also by Andrea, who was 
higlily cuniinended for this work, in wliich, contrary to hia 
custom, he imitated the pure manner of the antique, from 
which he generally differed widely; a fact rendered manifest 
by some drawings in my own book, wherein he has depicted 
the whole hl^tory of the Apocalypse. 

Andit^a Pisano had given some attention to architecture in 
his youtli ; and the commune of Florence found occasion to 
employ him in that art, when, Arnolfo being dead, and Giotto 
absent, they selected him to prepare designs for the castle of 
Scarperia, situate in the Mugello, at the foot of the Alps. 
Some affirm, but I will not vouch for the truth of the asser- 
tion, that Andrea passed a year in Venice, wdiere he executed, 
in sculptuie, certain small marble figures, which are to be 
seen on the faQade of St. Mark. They further declare, that 
in the time of Messer Pietro Gradenigo, doge of that republic, 
Andrea prepared the designs for the arsenal, but as I have no 
high authority to offer on this subject, I leave each one to 
form his own opinion respecting it.* When Andrea returned 
from Venice to Florence, the latter city was in great fear of 
the emperor, whose arrival was daily expected: the citizens 
therefore employed Andrea in great haste to raise their walls 
eight braccia higher in that portion of them which lies between 
St. Gallo and the gate of the Prato, He was also commanded 
to construct bastions, stockades, and other strong defences, 
both in wood and earth- work. Three years previous to this, 
Andrea had acquired great honour by the execution of a cross 
in bronze, which he had sent to the pope in Avignon, by his 
intimate friend Giotto, who was then at that court. He was, 
consequently, now appointed to execute one of the doors for 
the church of San Giovanni of Florence, for which Giotto 
had given a most beautiful design. This he was employed to 
complete, I say, as being considered — among all the many 
who had hitherto laboured at that fabric — the most able, prac- 

* Wliat Vasari here hesitates to vouch for, is nevertheless confirmed 
by a manuscript which Oilandi cites in the Abbzeedano Pittonco. Cico- 
giiara also considers Andrea to have been employed as here intimated, an 
opinion he has formed on the testimony of old Venetian chronicles, — 
in which, however, Andrea is not named. — MassollL 
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tisedj and judicious master, not of Tuscany only, but of ail 
Italy. Ileieupon he set himself to work with the firm resolv^e 
to spare neither time, labour, nor care, tliat this important un- 
dertaking might be successfully completed , and fortune was 
so propitious to his efforts, that, although in those times they 
possessed none of the secrets in the art of casting with which 
we are now acquainted, yet in twenty-two years the work 
was brought to that perfection in which we see it. Nay, 
more, within tliis same period the master not only executed 
the tabernacle of the high altar of St. John, v\ith the angels 
standing one on each side of it, which arc considei ed extieincly 
beautiful,* but also completed, after the designs of Giotto, 
those small figures in marble which adorn the door of the 
campanile of Santa Maria del Fioie; while around the tower 
he placed the seven planets, the seven virtues, and the seven 
works of mercy, in oval compaitments, and represented by 
small figures in mezzo-rilievo, which were then very much 
praised f Andrea further executed, within the alJo^ e-named 
peiiod, the three figuies, each four braccia high, which were 
placed in the recesses beneath the windows of the same cam- 
panile, looking towards the orphan -ho use, if on the southern 
side tliat is to say, and which weie at that time considered 
to be very well done. But to leturii to the point whence 
I departeil. In the bronze door which I was describing, are 
represented stones from the life of St J ohn the Baptist in 
basso-rilievo : they extend from his birth to his death, and 
are very happily and carefully executed. ^Vnd although 
many are of opinion that this work does not exhibit the 
beauty of design and perfection of int required fur such 
figures, yet is Andrea deserving of the highest praise for 
having been the first to attempt and biing to completion au 
undeitaking which rendered it possible to those who came 
after him to piodnce the beautiful and arduous works which 

* Tins alUr was exchanged in 1732 for one made of vari-coloured 
marble, in the wretched taste of that day The fate of An dreads work 
is uncertain; see, respecting it, an Epistolary Dissertation {Diss. Fpist.\ 
by L Tramcntani, addressed to Bandim, and printed at Venice iti the 
year 1798. See also Cico«>nara, Siona <ldla Scultura, 

f They are still more highly praised in the present day. Cicognara 
has had two of them engraved for his Stona della Scultura, and declares 
them to be the ne plus ultra of the art. — Montane 

t 'ritib building now belongs to the couiraternity of the Misericui dia, 
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we admire in the remaining two doors, and in tlie other exte- 
rior ornaments of the building The wuik of Audi ea was 
placed in the central door of the church, where it lernained 
until Lorenzo Ghibeiti executed that which is now in its place, 
when it was removed and fixed opposite to the Misei icordia, 
where it is still to be seen. I will not omit to mention, tliat 
Andrea was assisted m the construction of this door by bis 
son Nino, who afterwards became a much better master than 
his father. The final completion of this work took [)lace in 
1339,* when it was not only furbished and polislied, but 
also gilded in fire, the casting of the metal being acconi' 
pbshed, as is repoited, by cei’tain Venetian masters, who weie 
^ery expert in the founding of metals. Eecords on this sub- 
ject are to be found in the books belonging to the guild of the 
merchants of the Calimara, who were wardens of the works 
for the church of San Griovanni. While this door was in 
progress, Andrea not only completed the works which we 
have named abo\ e, but many others also, more particularly 
the model for the church of San Giovanni at Pistoja, which 
was founded in the year 1337 It was in the same year, and 
on the twenty-fifth day of January, that the relics of the 
Beato Atto, formerly bishop of the city, were discovered 
while digging the foundations of the church. This prelate 
had been entombed in that place one hundred and thirty-seven 
years previously. The architecture of the church is round, f 
and was tolerably good for those times. There is a marble 
tomb in the principal church of Pistoja, which is also by 
Andrea. The sarcophagus is covered with small figures, with 
others of larger size above it : the body reposing in it is that 
of Messer Cino d’Angibolgi, doctor of laws, J and one of the 
famous literati of his time, as we find proved by Messer 
Francesco Petrarca, in his sonnet beginning — 

“ Weep, ladies fair, and love may wuth you weep,” 

* According to Baldinucci (Sec. 2, Dec. 3, page 32), this door was 
commenced in the year 1331, and completed in eight, instead of twenty- 
two, years, as the text, either in error or by a misprint, has made it — 
See Cinelli, Belhzze di F'wenze^ p. 31, — Del Migliore, Fuenzt IU.usiTai\ 
p. 91 ; and Villani, lib. 10, cap. 176. 

t Or rather octagonal. 

j Ciampi maintains that the beautifnl monument of Cino da Pistoja 
was executed by a Maestro Cinello, after the designs of eertiin ai lists of 
Siena. — Memorie Storiche, vol. li, p. 20&* Cicognaia, on the cuntiary. 
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and also in the fourth chapter of the Triumph of Lo%e^\ 
where he savt, — 

“Sl*l' Cino ofPistoja — who, from Guy, 

Of fair Arezzo, claims the foremost place”, etc. 

The portrait of this Messer Cino, from the hand oi Andrea 
Pisano, is placed on the tomb, where he is depicted teaching 
a number of his scholars, who stand around him in attitudes 
of so much grace and beauty, that in his day they must have 
been thought something wonderful, even though they should 
not be greatly admired in ours. 

G-ualtieri, duke of Athens, and tyrant of Florence, also 
profited by tlie services of Andrea for his architectural under- 
takings, causing him to enlarge the piazza j and, desiring to 
render himself more secure in his palace, be had a very strong 
grating of iron bars placed on all the windows of the first 
floor (where the hall of the Two Hundred now is). The same 
duke erected the walls in rustic masonry which were added 
to the palace, on the side opposite to San Scheraggio; and in 
the thickness of the wall he made a secret stair, by which he 
could ascend or descend without being observeil In this 
wall he also placed a large door, which now serves as the en- 
trance to the custom-house, and over the door he carved his 
arms, all which was completed after the designs and by the 
advice of Andrea. These arms were subsequently effaced by 
the Council of Twelve, those magistrates desiring to destroy 
all remembrance of the duke. The form of a lion rampant, 
with double tail, may nevertheless be still discerned by 
whomsoever will examine the fthield carefully. Andrea 
Pisano erected many towers aiound the circuit of the city 
walla for the same duke, and not only commenced the magni- 
ficent church of San Friano, which he brought to the state in 
which we now see it, but also raised the walls for the vestibule 
of all the gates of the city, with the smaller gates which were 
opened for the convenience of the people.* The duke furth<=‘r 
desired to construct a fortress on the side of San Giorgio, 
and Andrea prepared the model for it ; but this was not used, 
the work never having been commenced, because the duke was 

attributes it to Goro di Gregorio, of Siena; both agree to refuse the 
honour of the work to Andrea Pisano. 

For various documents relatmer to these three works, see Giya, 
Carteggio Inedltf?^ i 477, 491, 493, et 
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dliven fr)m tlie city in the year 1343. The design of the 
Duke Gualtieri to give the palace the form of a strong for- 
tress, was nevertheless effected in great part, since he made 
such important additions to the buildings previously con- 
structed, that the edifice then received its present form ; the 
houses of the Filipetri, with the towers and houses of the 
Amidei and the Mancini, and those of the Bellalberti, being 
comprised within the circuit of the palace walls. Gualtieri, 
moreover, not having all the materials required for the vast 
fabric which he had thus commenced, with its immense walls 
and barbicans, at hand, delayed the progiess of the Ponte 
Vecchio, which the city was constructing with all possible 
speed, as a work of necessity, by taking possession of the 
hewn stones and wood-work jirepared for the bridge, without 
any consideration for the public convenience. In none of his 
undertakings, would the duke employ Taddeo Gaddi, because 
that master was a Florentine, although he was not inferior as 
an architect, perhaps, to Andrea the Pisan, whose services 
Gualtieri constantly preferred. The duke had also formed 
the design of demolishing the church of Santa Cecilia, to the 
end that he might be able to see the Strada Romana and the 
Mercato Nuovo from his palace. He meant to dostioy San 
Scheraggio likewise for his own pin poses, but had not ob- 
tained permission from the pope to do so, when he was ex- 
pelled, as we have said, by the fury of the people. 

By his honourable labours of many years, Andrea Pisano 
acquired not only rich rewards, but the right of citizenship, 
which was awarded to him by the Signoria of Florence, ho 
f urther conferred on him magisterial and other offices in their 
city.* His works, also, were held in honour, both while he 
lived and after his death, none being found to surpass him m 
ability until the times of Niccolo of Arezzo, Jacopo della 
Queicia of Siena, Donatello, Filippo di Ser Bi'unellesco, and 
Lorenzo (Miiberti, by whom sculpture and other works of art 
were executed in a manner that taught the nations the extent 
of the errors in which they had lived until those masters ap- 
peared. For by these the art which had for long years been 

• It would seem that Andrea Pisano adder! pruflenoo In conduct to hia 
excellence in ai’t, since he retained the conhdence of the people not- 
withstanding his favour with the duhe; nay, was o\en appointed to 
magisterial offices after Gualtieri had oeen driven fioni the city, accord- 
ing tc the narrative of Vasari. - G. IMoiitam. 
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hidden, or but ini[)cifectly comprehended, was fully reco- 
vered and restored. The period of Andrea’s labours was 
about the year of our salvation 1340. 

This master left many disciples: among others the Pisan 
Toramaso, who was an ai ehitect and sculptor, lie finished 
the Cainpo Santo, and completed the building of the campanile, 
— of the upper part that is, wherein are the bells. Tomma&o 
is believed to ha\e been a son of Andrea,’^ being so inscribed 
on the pictui e of the high altar in the cduirch of San Francesco 
diPisa, wheie are a Virgin and other saints, carved by him in 
mezzo-nliev 0 , ivliile he has placed his name and that of Ins 
father beneath these figures. 

Andrea also left a son, called Nino, who devoted himself to 
sculpture. Ilis first w’ork vas executed in Santa Maiia No- 
vella at Floience, where he finished a Madonna in marble, 
commenced by his father, ’f and which is now within the side 
door, near the chapel of the Miuerbetti J Fioin Floience 
Nino proceeded to Pisa, where he executed a half-figure of 
the Virgin in marble, at the Spina: she is suckling the Child, 
who is wrapped in fine linen, § This Madonna, Messer Jacopo 
Corbini caused to be surrounded, in 1522, wutli marble orna- 
ments, and had still finer and more magnificent embellishments 
made for a wdiole-length figuie of the Virgin, also in marble, 
and by this same Nino. The mother is here seen to offer a 
rose to her son, in an attitude of much grace, while the child 
takes it with infantine sweetness ; and the Avhole wmrk is so 
beautiful, that one may truly affirm Nino to luu e here 
deprived the stone of its hardness, and imparted to it the 
lustre, polish, and vitality of flefeli. This figure stands be- 
tween a San Giovanni and a San Pietro, both in marble, the 

♦ Documents lately distcovered by Professor Bonaini confirm the 
supposition, that Tommaso was the son of Andica. — Ed. Flor. 1846. 

t This woik is preserved m the Cumpo Santo of Pisaj the inscription 

here alluded to is as follows. — “Tomaso figliolo di stio Andrea 

F esto la\ oro et fu Pisano.” Thomas, the son of Maestro Andrea, 

executed this work, and was a Pisan — Ihid, 

t Cicognara remarks that even in this his first w'ork, Nino surpassed all 
the sculptors of his age, in the softness which he imparted to the flesh 
of his figures. — Montanu 

§ Morrona doubts wnether this Madonna should not rather he attri- 
buted to Niccola or his son; but Cicognara proves that it caiuaot be 
ascribed to any other than Nino, the son of Andrea, — IbuL 
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latter a portrait of Andrea, taken from the life. Nino nlsc 
executed two marble statues for one of the altars of St Catlie- 
rine at Pisa. They represent the Virgin, with the Angei oi 
the Annunciation, and, like his other works, are so careful y 
done, that they may justly be described as the best that those 
times had produced. On the pedestal of this Madonna, Nino 
carved the following words : — “ The first day of February 
1370’’; and beneath the angel he inscribed as follows: — 
“Nmo. the son of Andrea of Pisa, made this figure”. He 
executed other works, in Naples as well as in Pisa, but of 
these it is not needful to speak here.* 

Andrea died in the year 1345, aged seventy-five years, and 
was buried by Nino in Santa Maria del Fiore, with the fol- 
lowing epitaph : — 

“ Tni^fc^nti Andreas jacit hie Pisaiuis in nrna 
Marmore qui potuit spirantes ducere vultiis 
Et simulacra Deum mediis imponcre templis 
Ex aere, ex auro candenti, et pulcio elepliaiito.’'+ 


BUONAMICO BPEFALMACCO, PAmTER OE ELDREKCE, 

[born . . . . — WAS LIVING IN 1351 ] 

The Florentine painter, Buonamico di Cristofano, called Buf- 
falmacco, was a disciple of Andrea Tafi, and is celebrated by 
Messer Giovanni Boccaccio, in his Decameron, as a man of 
most facetious character. He was besides, as is well knowm, the 
intimate companion of Bruno and Calandrino, both painters of 
joyous life, and, like himself, exceedingly fond of their jest. 
Buonamico was moreover endowed with considerable judg- 
ment in his art, as his works, scattered throughout Tuscany, 
sufficiently prove. Among the three hundred stories of Franco 
Succhetti, we find it related — to begin with what our artist did 
while still a youth — that when Buffalmacco was studying with 
Andrea Tafi, hia master had the habit of rising before day- 
light when the nights were long, compelling his scholars also 

* Alberto Arnoldi was also a disciple of Andrea. 

+ This epitaph is believed to have been composed at least a century 
after Andrea’s death; it has value, as informing us that this mastei 
•rorked also in sold and ivor^'; it is not now to be found. — Masselli. 
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to awake and proceed to their woilc. This provoked Boon- 
aniico, who did not approve of being aroused from the sweetest 
of his sleep : he betliought himself therefore of finding some 
means by which Andrea might be prevented from rising so 
early, and soon discovered what lie sought. From a badly 
swept cellar he collected some thiity large beetles, and on 
the back of each he fastened a minute taper, by the aid of 
short and fine needles. These tapers he lighted at the time 
when Andrea Tafi was accustomed to awake, and sent the 
beetles one by one into the chamber of his master, through a 
cleft in the door. The latter aroused himself at the hour 
when he was wont to call Buffalmacco, but seeing these lights 
wandering about his room, he began to tremble, like an old 
goose as he was, and in great terror repeated his prayers 
and psalms, recommending himself to God : finally, hiding 
his head within his bed-clothes, he made no attempt to call 
BufFalmacco that night, but lay trembling and terrified till 
the morning. Having risen when it was quite light, Tafi 
inquired of Duonamico if he had seen more than a thousand 
demons, as he had himself done. Buonamico replied that he 
had seen nothing, having kept his eyes closed ; and wondered 
that he had not been called to work. Call thee to work !” 
exclaimed the master ; ‘‘ I had other things to think of beside 
painting, and am resolved to stay in this house no longer”. 
The following night, although Buonamico put three beetles 
only into the chamber of his master, 3^et Tafi, what with the 
terror inspired by the past night, and the fear of those few 
demons that he saw remaining, could get no sleep, and no 
sooner beheld the daylight than he lose and left the house, 
resolving never to return to it again ; and many persuasions 
were needed to make him change his purpose. Finally, Buf- 
falrnacco having brought him the priest of their parish, the 
latter comforted him as well as he could ; and Tafi, discours- 
ing of the affair with Buonamico, the disciple remarked, that 
he had ever been taught to consider the demons as the greatest 
enemies of God, and that, by consequence, they must also be 
most deadly adversaries to the painters: For,” said Buffal- 
macco, “ besides that we always make them most hideous, we 
think of nothing but painting saints, both men and women, 
on walls and pictures; which is much worse, since wetheieby 
render men better and more devout, to the great despite of 
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tlie demons; iirnl tur all this the devils being nngiy with lifl, 
find liavine more power by night than by day, they play these 
tucks with us. 1 do believe, too, that they will get worse 
and worse, if thi= practice of rising to work in the night be 
not altogether abandoned.” By these and other discourses 
of the kind, Butfalmacco managed his master so well, the 
priest supporting his assertions and opinions, that Tafi ceased 
to rise in the night, and the devils ceased to carry lights 
about the house. But, a few months after, incited by the 
love of gain, and forgetting liia terrois, Andrea Tati began to 
arise as before, and to call Butfalmacco to work in the night. 
The beetles also then recommenced their wanderings, so that 
Andrea was compelled by his fears to desist entirely from that 
practice, being earnestly advised to do so by the piiest. Nay, 
the story becoming known thiough the city, pioduced such 
an effect thdt neither Tafi nor other painteis dared for a long 
time to work in the night. 

Some time after this event, as Franco Sacclietti further 
relates, Buffalmacco having become a tolerably good master, 
left Andrea Tafi and began to woik for himself; nor did he 
ever want commissions. Now it happened that he took a 
house, wherein he made his dwelling as well as studio, and 
w’here he had a weaver of wool for his neighbour. This fel- 
low, a rich man for his station, was a sort of upstart, on whom 
his neighbours had imposed the name of Capodoca,^ and who 
compelled his wife to rise before dawn, which was about the 
time when Buffalmacco, who had worked till then, was going 
to led. This woman placed herself at her wlieel, which she 
had unluckily planted exactly opposite to the pillow of Buon- 
amico, where she span so industriously, that he could get no 
sleep for the noise. Finding this, our painter betook himself 
to considering how best he could remedy the evil ; nor was it 
long before he discovered the means of doing so. His room 
waa separated from that of Capodoca by a w^all of bricks 
only, behind which was the hearth of his troublesome neigh- 
bour; and by means of a cavity between the bricks, Buon- 
amico could see what she was doing about her fire- Never 
slow at inventing mischief, the painter made a long tube, 
which he filled with salt, and clu'osing the moment when 


Goubchead, 
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tlj€ wifi* of Goosrhc.ad was not on tho watch, he noiirod the 
contents of his tube, as tilteii us he thou'yht meet, into the 
good woman’s pot. In due time, C<upodoeu returned to dinner 
or sup})cr. us tlie case might be, but hi* could not swallow a 
mouthful of his souj) or meat, which was all rendered uneat- 
able by the inouhnate quantity of salt. Once and again he 
endured this wntli patience, only gi uuibling a little; but v\lien 
he found that words did not suflice, he show'eied a storm of 
blows on the poor w'oniun, vviio tell into despair, Lnowuiig how 
cautious she w-as in the salting of her cookery. One day that 
her husband w'as beating her for this cnu&e, and that she was 
seeking to excuse herself, he fell into a wuir&e lage than be- 
fore, and so maltieatod her, that, crying wdth all her might, 
she brought the whole neighboinhood to her aid. Buifal- 
macco w'us among the rest ; and having heard the accusation 
brought by Goosehead against his wile, with the excuses she 
offered, he took up the word, “Faith, comrade,” said he, 
*‘you should be a little more reasonable: you complain that 
your dish is too much salted morning and night ; but I marvel, 
for my part, that your good wife can do any thing right. I 
know not how she keeps on her feet in the day, seeing that 
she spends the best of her niglit at the spinning-wdieel, and 
has not half sleep enough. Let her sleep at her ease till a 
reasonable hour, and you’ll see that she’ll then have her wits 
about her iu the day, and not make blunders of this sort.” 
He then turned to the other neighbours, and so placed the 
matter before them, that they -all fell into his opinion, and 
told Capodoca that Buonarnico was right, and that hi& advic(i 
ought to be taken. The liusband believing that it was so, com- 
manded his wufe to abstain from rising in the night ; when the 
cookery w^as salted as it ought to be; but if the woman 
recommenced her early rising, Buffalmacco resorted to hia 
remedy, until Goosehead caused her entirely to abandon the 
practice. 

Among the first works of Buffalmacco, w'as one which he 
undertook for the convent of the nuns of P'aenza, which w^a^ 
situated where the citadel of the Prato* now stands ; here he 
painted the whole church wdth his owui hand, representing 
stories from the life of Christ, all extremely well done ; 

• The citadel of 3t. John the Baptibi, called tlu lower fortresa. 
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among these was the Slaughter of the Innocents by Herad 
wherein he has given remarkable energy of expression both 
to the executioners and other figures; some of the motlieis 
and nurses tearing their ehildien from the grasp of the mur- 
derers, defend them with their hands, their nails, and theii 
teeth, exhibiting in every movement of their bodies the rage 
and fury, as well as the giief, with which their hearts are 
filled. 

This monastery is now destroyed, and the only relic of the 
woik lemainiiig is a colouied drawing in my book of designs, 
where the scene just desciibed is depicted by the hand of 
JBuonannico himself. While this work for the nuns of Fa- 
enza was in progress, those ladies sometimes took a peep at 
the painter thi ough the screen that he had raised before his 
work. Now ButFalmacco was veiy eccentric and peculiar m 
his dress, as well as manner of living, and as he did not 
always wear the head-dress and mantle usual at the time, the 
nuns remarked to their inteiidant, that it did not please them 
to see him appear thus in his doublet ; but the steward found 
means to pacify them, and they remained silent on the subject 
for some time. At length, however, seeing the painter always 
accoutred in like manner, and fancying that he must be some 
apprentice, who ought to be merely grinding colours, they 
sent a message to Huonamico from the abbess, to the effect, 
that they would like to see the mastei sometimes at the work, 
and not always himself. To this Buffalmacco, who was very 
pleasant in manner, replied, that as soon as the master came 
to the work, he would let them know of his arrival; but 
he perceived clearly how the matter stood. Thereupon, 
he placed two stools, one on the other, with a water-jar on 
the top ; on the neck of the jar he set a cap, which was sup- 
ported by the handle ; he then arranged a long mantle care- 
fully around the whole, and securing a pencil within the 
mouth on that side of the jar whence the water is poured, he 
departed. The nuns, returning to examine the work through 
the hole which they had made in the screen, saw the supposed 
master in full robes, when, believing him to be working with 
all his might, and that he would produce a veiy different 
kind of thing fiom any that his predecessor in the jacket 
could accomplish, they went away contented, and thought no 
more of the matter for some days. At length, they were 
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desirous of seeing what fine things the master had done, and 
at the end oi‘ a loitnight (during which Butfalmacco had 
never set foot Avithin the place), they went by night, when 
they concluded that he would not be there, to sec his Avork. 
But they were all confused and ashamed, Avhen one, bolder 
than the rest, approached near enough to discover the truth 
respecting this solemn master, avIio for fifteen days had been 
80 busy doing nothing. They acknoAvledged, nevertheless, 
that they had got but what they merited — the Avork executed 
by the painter in the jacket being alt that could be desired. 
The Intendant Avas therefore commanded to recall Buona- 
mico, Avho returned in gieat glee and with many a laugh, to 
his labour, having taught those good ladies tlie difference 
between a man and a water-jug, and shown them that they 
should not always judge the works of men by their vestments. 
A few days from this time, RuffeUmacco completed an his- 
torical painting, Avliich pleased the nuns greatly, every part 
being excellent in their estimation, the faces only excepted, 
which they thought rather too pale and wan. Buonamico, hear- 
ing this, and knowing that the abbess had the A^ery best Ver- 
naccia* that could be found in Florence, and which Avas, in- 
deed, reserved for the uses of the mass, declaied to the nuns 
that this defect could be remedied only by mixing the colours 
with good Vernaccia, but that when the cheeks Avere touched 
with colours thus tempered, they Avould become rosy and life- 
like enough. The good sisters, who believed all he said, 
on hearing this, kept him amply supplied Avith the very 
best Vernaccia, during all the time that his labours lasted, 
and he, joyously sAvalloAving this nectar, found colour enough 
on his palette to gi\ e his faces the fresh rosiness those good 
dimes desired.f 

Having completed this Avork, Buonamico next painted 
stories from the life of San Jacopo, in the chapel of the clois- 
ter dedicated to that saint, in the abbey of Settimo. On the 
ceiling he painted the four Patriarchs and the four Evaii- 

♦ A kind of Tuscan wine, highly prized. 

f Bottari relates that Buonamico w'as once surprised by the nuns 
while drinking the Vernaccia, but hearing one of them say to the others, 
“ See now, he is drinking it himselF’, — he instantly throAv forth all that 
he had in his mouth on the picture, whereby the nuns were full> satis 
fied. — lioman ed, 1759. 
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gelifts, and among these figures there u one thing very 
lemarkable, the action of St. Luke namely, who blows into 
his pen for the purpose of making the ink flow, in a manner 
most perfectly natural. In the pictures on the walls, more- 
o\ er, of which there are five, the attitudes of the figures are 
very beautiful, and the whole work gives proof of a rich in- 
vention and much judgment. But as Buonamico, desirous of 
imparting transparency to his carnations, was in the habit of 
using a blue lake, as we see in this work, which in the course 
of time produces a salt, whereby the white and other colours 
are corroded and destroyed, so it is not wonderful that these 
paintings are much injured, while many others, executed long 
before, are still perfectly w^ell preserved. I formerly thought 
that these woiks had suffered from the damp, but I have 
since become convinced, by experience, having carefully 
examined others by the same master, that it has been by this 
peculiarity in the practice of Buffidmacco, and not from 
damp, that his pictures have suffered. And they ha^e been 
injured to such an extent, that neither design nor anything 
else is now perceptible : where the carnations have been, 
there remains nothing but the tinge of violet. No artist who 
desires long life for his pictures, therefore, should use this 
method. When the w'orks just described were completed, 
Buonamico painted two pictures in distemper, for the Car- 
thusian Friars of Florence: one of these is in the place w'here 
the choral hooks for the use of the choristers are kept ; the 
other is in the old chapel below. In the Abbey of Florence, 
Buffalmacco painted, in fresco, the chapel of the Griochi and 
Bastari family, which is near the principal chapel ; and this 
chapel, although afterwards resigned to the Boscoli family, 
still retains these works of Buonamico.* Their subject is 
the life and passion of Christ, pourtrayed wdth great beauty 
and much feeling. In the countenance of Jesus, while wash- 
ing the feet of his disciples, there is extreme humility and 
sweetness, while the faces of the Jews who lead him to 
Herod express the utmost fierceness and cruelty. But more 
particularly has the artist displayed powder and facility in a 
Pilate, whom he has depicted in prison, and in a Judas, who 

* All these painting!, as well as those described below, have now 

perubad. 
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is hanging; on a tree ; whence one may easily believe what 
IS affirmed of this facetious painter, namely, that when it 
pleased him to practise care and diligence — which but rarely 
happened — he was in nowise inferior to any painter of his 
time. Further testimony to the truth of this remark is borne 
by the frescoes of Buffalmacco in Ognissanti, where the 
cemetery now is. These works were executed throughout 
with so much care, and so many precautions, that the rain 
which has poured on them for so many years, has not been 
able to destroy them, or to prevent the spectator from still 
perceiving their excellence. One reason of their remain- 
ing in such good preservation doubtless is, that they wei'e 
painted immediately on the fresh plaster. On these walls, 
then, that is, above the burial-place of the Aliotti family, he 
painted the Birth of Christ, and the Adoration of the Magi. 
After having completed this work, Buonamico repaired to 
Bologna, where he painted in fresco the chapel of the Bo- 
lognini family, in San Petronio; he commenced certain stories 
in the ceiling, that is to say, but by some accident, with the 
nature of which I am not acquainted, he left them unfinished.* 

In the year 1302, Buffalmacco was invited to Assisi, 
wdiere, in the church of San Francesco, he painted nx 
fresco the chapel of Santa Caterina, with stories taken from 
her lifa.t These paintings are still preserved, and many 
figures in them are well worthy of praise. Having finished 
this chapel, Buonamico was passing through Arezzo, when 
he was detained by the Bishop Gnido, who had heard that 
he was a cheerful companion, as well as a good painter, and 
who wished him to remain for a time in that city, to paint 
the chapel of the episcopal church, where the baptistery now 
is. Buonamico began the work, and had already completed 
the greater part of it, when a very curious circumstance 
occurred; and this, according to Franco Sacchetti, who re- 
lates it among his Three Hundred Stories, was as follows : 
The bishop had a large ape, of extraordinary cunning, the 

* There are docum'ents in the archives of Bologna which prove that 
the church of Sun Petronio was not commenced until the year 1390 ; it 
is thus impossible that Buffalmacco, whom Vasari declares to ha\e died 
in 1340, could have painted in it — Bottan, Bom Ed, 1759. 

J Now the chapel ot* the Crucifixion, The learned doubt whether or 
not these pictures ore from the hand of Buffalmacco. 
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most sportive and mischievous creature in the world. This 
animal sometimes stood on the scaffold, watching Buonamico 
at his work, and giving a grave attention to every action: 
with his eyes constantly fixed on the painter, he observed 
him mingle his colours, handle the various flasks and tools, 
beat the eggs for his paintings in distemper — all that he did, 
in short ; for nothing escaped the creature’s obseivation. 
One Saturday evening, Buffalmacco left his work ; and on 
the Sunday morning, the ape, although fastened to a great 
log of wood, which the bishop had commanded his servants 
to fix on his foot, that he might not leap about at his plea- 
sure, contrived, in despite of the weight, which was consider- 
able, to get on the scaffold where Buonamico was accustomed 
to work. Here he fell at: once upon the vases that held the 
colours, mingled them all togethei, beat up whatever eggs 
he could find, and, plunging the pencils into this mixture, he 
daubed over every figure, and did not cease until he had re- 
painted the whole wmrk with his own hand Having done 
that, he mixed all the remaining colours together, and get- 
ting down from the scaffold, he went his way. When Mon- 
day morning came, Buffalmacco returned to his workj and, 
finding his figures ruined, his vessels all heaped together, 
and everything turned topsy-turvy, he stood amazed in sore 
confusion. Finally, having considered the matter within 
himself, he arrived at the conclusion that some Aretine, 
moved by jealousy, or other causes, had woikcd the mis- 
chief he beheld. Proceeding to the bishop, he i elated what 
had happened, and declared his suspicions, by all which 
that prelate was greatly disturbed; but, consoling Buonamico 
as he best could, he persuaded him to return to his labours, 
and repair the mischief. Bishop Guido, thinking him never- 
theless likely to be right, his opinion being a very probable 
one, gave him six soldiers, who were ordered to remain 
concealed on the watch, with drawn weapons, during the 
master’s absence, and were commanded to cut down any 
one, who might be caught in the act, without mercy. The 
figures were again completed in a certain time; and one day 
that the soldiers were on guard, they heard a strange kind 
of rolling sound in the church, and immediately after saw 
the ape clamber up to the scaffold and seize the pencils. In 
the twinkling of an eye, the new master had mingled his 
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colours; and the soldiers saw him set to work on the Saints 
of Buonamico. They then summoned the artist, and show- 
ing him the malefactor, they all stood watching the animal 
at his operations, being in danger of fainting with laughter, 
Buonamico more than all ; for, though exceedingly disturbed 
by what had happened, he could not help laughing till the 
tears ran down his cheeks. At length he betook himself to the 
bishop, and said : “ My lord, you desire to have your chapel 
painted ai one fashion, but your ape chooses to have it done 
in another.” Then, relating the story, he added ; “ There was 
no need whatever for your lordahip to send to foreign parts 
for a painter, since you had the master in your house ; but 
perhaps he did not know exactly how to mix the colours ; 
however, as he is now acquainted with the method, he can 
proceed without further help: I am no longer required heie, 
since we have discovered his talents, and will ask no other 
reward for my labours, but your permission to return to 
Florence.” Hearing all this, the bishop, although heartily 
vexed, could not restrain his laughter; and the lather, as he 
remembered that he who was thus tricked by an ape, was 
himself the most incorrigible trickster in the world. How- 
ever, when they had talked and laughed over this new occur- 
rence to their hearts’ content, the bishop persuaded Buona- 
mico to remain; and the painter agreed to set himself to work 
for the third time, when the chapel was happily completed. 
But the ape, for his punishment, and in expiuition of tho 
crimes he had committed, was shut up in a strong wooden 
cage, and fastened on the platform where Buonamico worked; 
there he was kept until the whole was finished; and no 
imagination could conceive the leaps and flings of the crea- 
ture, thus enclosed in his cage, nor the contortions he made 
with his feet, hands, muzzle, and whole body, at the sight of 
others working, while he was not permitted to do anything. 

When the works of the chapel were completed, the bishop 
ordered Buonamico — either for a jest, or for some other 
cause — to paint, on one of the walls of his palace, an eagle on 
the back of a lion, which the bird had killed.* The crafty 

* In the notes of the Koman and other earlier editions of Vasari, we 
are told that the lion being the insignia of Plorence, and the eagle that 
af Arezzo, the bishop herein designed to assert his own superiority nvL‘r 
the former he being loid of Arezzo, but later commentators aihiai 
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painter, having promised to do all that the bishop desired, 
caused a stout scaffolding and screen of wood-work to be 
made before the building, saying that he could not be seen 
to paint such a thing. Thus prepared, and shut up alone 
within his screen, Buonamico painted the direct contrary of 
vhat the bishop had required — a lion, namely, tearing an 
«agle to pieces ; and, having painted the picture, he re- 
quested permission from the bishop to repair to Florence, for 
the purpose of seeking certain colours needful to his work. 
He then locked up the scaffold, and departed to Florence, 
resolving to return no more to the bishop. But the lattei, 
after waiting some time, and finding that the painter did not 
reappear, caused the scaffolding to be taken down, and dis- 
covered that Buonamico had been making a jest of him. 
Furious at this affront, Gruido condemned the artist to ba- 
nishment for life from his dominions ; which, when Buona- 
mico learnt, he sent word to the bishop that he might do his 
worst : whereupon the bishop threatened him with fearful 
consequences. Yet, considering afterwards that he had been 
tricked, only because he had intended to put an affront upon 
the painter, Bishop Guido forgave him, and even rewarded 
him liberally for his labours. Nay, Buffalmacco was again 
invited to Arezzo, no long time after, by the same prelate, 
who always treated him as a valued servant and familiar 
friend, confiding many works in the old cathedral to his care, 
all of which, unhappily, are now destroyed. Buonamico also 
painted the apsis of the principal chapel in the church of San 
Giustino in Arezzo. 

Some writers relate that this artist, after his return to 
Florence, resorted frequently to the shop of Maso del Saggio,* 
with hia companions and friends; and was there, with many 
others, assisting in the arrangements for a festival, which 
was given on the first of May, by the inhabitants of the 
suburb of San Friano, in boats on the Arno, when it chanced 
that the bridge of the Carraja, which was then of wood, gave 

that Guido, being a furious Grhibelline, intended rather to offer an 
afi&ont to the Guelfs, by exalting the eagle, which was the emblem of 
the Ghibelline party, over that of the Guelphic party, which was the 
lion. 

Maso del Saggio was an agent or broker, of joyous character and 
very witty; he is described by Boccaccio, in his seventy-third story. — 
^oiUri, Boman edition, 1759. 
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way beneath i\ii weight of the multitudes who had crowded 
upon it to see the spectacle. Many lives were lost; and 
Bufhilmacco himself escaped only because, at the very mo 
iiient when the bridge tell on the machinery intended to 
represent hell in boats on the Arno, he had gone from the 
place to purchase certain articles required for the show.* 

No long time after these events, Buonamico pioceeded to 
Pisa, wheie he painted many pictures in the abbey of St. 
Paul, on the shore of the Arno, which then belonged to the 
monks of Vallombrosa. He coveied the entire suiface of 
the church, from the roof to the floor, with stories from the 
Old Testament, beginning wdth the creation of man, and con- 
tinuing to the building of the tower of Babel. In this work, 
although now for the most part destroyed, we yet perceive 
much animation in the figures, with good colouring and 
clever treatment; the whole proves that the hand of Buon- 
amico could well express the conceptions of his mind, but 
does not evince much power of design. On the wall of the 
south transept, and opposite to that wherein is the side- door, 
in certain stories from the life of St. Anastasia, are many 
very beautiful costumes and head-dresses of women, which 
are painted with a charming grace of manner. No less beau- 
tiful are some other figures, in various and striking atti- 
tudes, in a boat ; among these is a portrait of Alexander VI, f 
which Buonamico is reported to have received from his 
master Tafi, who had executed the likeness of that pontiff in 
mosaic for the church of San Pietro. In the last of these 
stories, moreover, wherein the martyrdom of St. Anastasia 
and others is depicted, Buonamico has admirably pourtiayed 
the fear of death in some of the faces, with the grief and 
terror of those who stand around, beholding the torments 
and death of the saint, as she is fixed to the stake and sus- 
pended over the fire. The painter Bruno di Griovanni,J so 
called in the old book of the Company of Painters, was 

See Villani (hb. Yiii. cap. 70), for a minute account of this festival, 
which ended in a tragedy that cost many lives.— 2?ci77i. Ed 

f Alexander VI reigned from 12.54 to l26l. Vasari tells us, in th© 
life of Tafi, page 82, that Buffalmacco received the portraits of the popes 
Celestine IV and Innocent IV, but does not menu on that of Alexander. 

X Pew traces now remain of the fiescoes painted by Buflfalmacco and 
Bruno, in ths church of San Paolo a Eipa d’Arno, in Pisa. 
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associated with Buonamico in this work- lie too is cele- 
brated by Boccaccio, as a man of joyous memory ; and when 
the stories of the fagade were finished, he painted, in the 
same church of St. Anastasia, the altar of St. Ursula* with 
her company of viigins. In one hand of this saint, the 
artist placed a standard, bearing the arms of Pisa — namely, 
a white cioss on a field of red; the other hand is extended 
to a woman, who, climbing between two rocks, has one foot 
in the sea, and stretches out both Iiands to the saint in the 
act of supplication. This female form lepreseiits Pisa. She 
bears a golden horn upon her head, and wears a mantle 
sprinkled over with circlets and eagles. Being hard pressed 
by the waves, she earnestly implores the help of the saint. 

While employed on this woik, Bruno complained that his 
faces had not the life and expiession distinguishing those of 
Buonamico, when the latter, in his playful manner, under- 
took to shew him how his figures might be rendered, not 
life-hke only, but even eloquently expressive. lie then 
bade Bruno paint words proceeding from the mouth of the 
woman who is recommending herself to the saint, with tlio&e 
which the saint utters in reply proceeding in like inannur 
from the mouth of the latter; which Buffidmacco had scon 
done in the works of Cimabue And this method, as it 
pleased Bruno and other dull people of that day, so does it 
equally satisfy certain simpletons of our own, who are w'cll 
served by artists as common[)lace as themselves. It must, in 
truth, he allowed to be an extraordinary thing, that a prac- 
tice thus originating in a jest, and in no other way, should 
have passed into general use; insomuch, that even a gicat 
part of the Campo Santo, decorated by much esteemed mas- 
ters, is full of this absurdity. 

The works of Buonamico greatly pleased the people of Pisa, 
and he was therefore employed by the superintendent of the 
Campo Santo, to paint four historical pictures in fresco for that 
cemetery. The e\ents de[)icted commence with the creation 
of the world, and close with the building of Noah’s ark. 
Around these stories was painted an ornamental border, 
wherein the artist placed his own portrait. It will be found 

* This picture U now in the Academy of the Fine Arts nt Pim 

t That this practice is much older than the time of the inustcTS hen 
named, and was no jest in those earlier times, will roquiit; no proot 
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in the fueze, in the middle of which, and on the corners, are 
several heads, and among them that of Buffalmacco himself, 
as I have said, the head bearing a cap, exactly as he is seen 
in the portrait we have here given.* In this work is repre- 
sented the Father of Creation, suppoiting the heavens and tiie 
earth — nay, the Avhole universe — by the force of his hand, and 
Buonamico, willing to explain the picture in verses similar 
to the paintings of that time, wrote a sonnet with his own 
hand, in capital letters, beneath the pictures. I add these 
verses here, for the sake of their antiquity, and also that 
the reader may be made acquainted with the simple mcales 
of speech proper to those days; otbeiwise I do not think 
them likely to give much pleasure, although they may 
perhaps be welcome, as shewing of what the men of those 
times were capable : — 

‘ Voi cliG avvisate qiiesta dipin tura 
Di Bio pietoso soinmo cieaioie, 

Lo qualfo tuttc cose con ainore, 

Pesate, numerate, ed in misurtu 

In nove gradi angelica natura 
In ullo empino cud pien di splomlore 
Col 111 chc non si muove, oil e mot ore 
Ciascuna cosa fecio buona e pura. 

Lovate gh occhi del vostro intelletto, 

Considerate quanto e ordinato 
Lo luondo universale ; e con alfetto 

Lodate liii che I’ha si ben creato 
Pensate di passare a tal diletto 
Tra gli angeli, dove e ciascun beato 

Per questo mondo si vedo la gloria, 

Lo basso e il mezzo, e I’alto in quesia stona.' f 

• In Vasari’s second edition. 

t “Ye, who God’s image hero depicted see — 

The High — the Merciful— who by His love 
All things created, and perfected all — 

Giving to each due weight and order due: 

Who to the choirs angelic their true grades 
Hath meted; whom the splendent heavens obey — 

Sun, moon, and stars ; who moves and governs all 
His fair pure world — Himself immoveable. 

To Him, ye who here gaze, lift up your hearts, 

Adoring. — offer praise to Him whose hand 

Formed all, and all sustains. Jlaisc, too, your thonghtes 
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But, to confess the truth, Buonamico certainly exhibited 
great courage, when he undertook to execute a figure of God 
the Father, five braccia high, with the hierarchies, the hea- 
vens, the angels, the zodiac, and all things belonging to the 
upper regions, even to the firmament of the moon with the 
elements, fire, water, earth, and finally the centre. To fill up 
the two angles below this picture, he placed a St. Augustine in 
one, and a St. Thomas Aquinas in the other. In the same 
Campo Santo, and in that part where the tomb of Corte’^ 
now stands, Buonamico painted the Passion of Christ, "f with 
a great number of figures on foot and on horseback, all in 
varied and beautiful attitudes, and continuing the story, he 
added the Eesurrection of Christ, with his appearance to 
the Apostles, all very well done.J: These labours being 
brought to a conclusion, and with them all that he had 
gained in Pisa — which was no small amount — Bnlfixlmacco 
returned to Florence as poor as he had left it Here 
he painted many pictures, and worked much in fresco ; 
but of these productions nothing more needs to be said. 
Meanwhile, his intimate friend Bruno (who had returned 
with him fiom Pisa, where they had both merrily squandered 
all they had earned) received a commission to execute some 
of the works of Santa Maria Kovella; but as Bruno had no 
great power of invention or design, IBuonamico designed all 
that Bruno afterwards executed on the wall of that churcli 
opposite to the pulpit, the length of the work being the 
entire =pace from column to column. The subject was the 
story of St. Maurice and his companions, who were decapi- 
tated for thmr adherence to the faith of Christ. § This pic- 
ture was painted by Bruno for Guido Campese, then Con- 
stable of the Florentines, whose portrait Bruno had taken 


To those blest regions, where, with angel bands. 
Ye, too, shall find a home ; ye, too, shall rest 
Where life is joy unmixed for each and all. 


Here, too, is this world’s glory— full pourtrayed 
^ In all its ranks— midmost, beneath, above. 

PnrJ. of Cosmo I, to M^ttoo 

Lorte, a celebrated physician of Pavia. 

T picture still remains, intolerable preservation. — JSd. Flor. 1846 
f traces of these two pictures now remain. 

ali, aui^anly 
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before bis death, which occurred in 1312 ; and this he now 
placed in the work, armed, as was the custom of those 
times. Guido is followed by a troop of soldiers, also armed 
in the ancient manner, and presenting a very fine spec- 
tacle. The Constable himself is kneeling before an image 
of the Virgin holding the Child, and seems to be recom- 
mended to her favour by San Domenico and Santa Agnese, 
who stand one on each side of him. This picture can 
scarcely be called a very fine one, but is nevertheless worthy 
of some consideration, as well for the design and invention 
of Bufialmacco, as for the variety of vestments, helmets, and 
other armour used in those times; and from which I havemyselt 
derived great assistance in certain historical paintings, exe- 
cuted for our lord the Duke Cosmo, 'wherein it was necessary to 
represent men armed in the ancient manner, with other acces- 
sories belonging to the same period : and his illustrious excel- 
lency, as well as all else who have seen these works, have been 
greatly pleased with them ; whence we may infer the valuable 
assistance to be obtained from the inventions and perform- 
ances of these old masters, and the mode in which great ad- 
vantage may be derived from them, even though they may 
not be altogether perfect; for it is these artists who have 
opened the path to us, and led the way to all the wonders 
performed down to the present time, and still performing 
even in these our days. 

While Bruno was occupied with this work, there came a 
countryman to Buonamico, desiring him to paint a San 
Cristofano, respecting which they made their agreement in 
Florence; and the contract was on this wise; — the figure 
was to be twelve braccia high, and the price eight florins. But 
when BufFalmacco proceeded to look at the church for which 
it was required, he found the building to be but nine braccia 
high, and the same in length. He was thus unable to place 
his work in a good position, either within the edifice or 
without, and determined, as he could not paint San Cristo- 
fano upright, to make him lying down within the church. 
But even in this way he had not room for the whole length ; 
wherefore he bent the legs at the knees, and turned them up 
against the opposite wall. The work was finished, hut the 
countryman would by no means pay for it, declaring that he 
had been cheated. Whereupon the matter was referred to 
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the authorities, by whom Buonarnico was adjudge /I to Lava 
performed his contract. 

Another and very fine picture, from the hand of Enffal- 
macco, was the Passion of Christ, in the church of San 
Griovanni fra I’Arcore ; and, among other naiich esteemed 
parts of this work, was a Judas hanging on the tree, painted 
with admirable judgment, and in an excellent manner. An 
old man blowing his nose, is also most natural ; and the 
Maries, drowned in tears, have an expression of such df'Op 
sadness, that — considering the age to have been one when 
artists had not attained facility in expressing emotion — this 
work can scarcely be praised too highly. Another good 
figure in this painting was, a St. Ivo of Brittany, at whose 
feet are many widows and orjdians ; two angels hovering in 
the air, and crowning the saint, are also painted with inliniie 
sweetness and feeling. This building, with tlie pit'tuiea 
contained in it, was demolished in the war of 

Buonarnico also painted many pictures in the episcopal 
church of Cortona, for Messer Aldobrandino, bishop of that 
city, more particularly the chapel and picture ol’ the High 
Altar ; but, as all these works were destroyed when tlio palace 
and church were rebuilt, we need say nothing more respt^cting 
them. In San Francesco, however, ami in Santa Margarita, 
two churches of the same city, there still remain some paint- 
ings by the hand of Buonarnico. From Cortona, this master 
proceeded once again to Assisi, where he paint(*d, in fresco, 
the entire chapel of Cardinal Egidio Alvaro, a Spaniard ; and, 
havingacquitted himself extremely well, was liberally rewarded 

by that prelate t Finally, having painted many pictures for 
the whole March, :|: Buonarnico returned to Florence, but was 
delayed for some time at Perugia, on the way to his native 
city, where he painted the chapel of the Buontempi, in the 
church of San Domenico, the subject being stories, m fresco, 
from the life of the virgin-martyr St. Catherine. On one of 
the walls in the old church of San Domenico, he also exe- 
cuted a fresco, representing the same Catherine, daughter of 
King Costa, when, disputing with certain philosophers, she 

* iSee Borghini, Onginidi JSirenze, and Manni, 7'eme Florentine^ 

t Old documents shew that Buonarnico also painted the chapel of 
Santa Maria Maddulena, for Monsignor Pontaiii, Bishop of Asaisi. 
These works still remain, but are much blackened by smoke. 

J The March of Ancona. 
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converts tliem to the fdith of Christ. This work is more 
beautiful than any other painted by Buffalraacco ; and it may 
with truth be said, that on this occasion he surpassed him- 
self, insomuch that the peojde of Perugia were moved to 
require, according to what Franco Sacebetti* has wiitten, 
that he should paint Sant’ Ercolano, bishop and protector of 
Perugia, in the market-place of their city. Having agreed 
on the price, an enclosure of planks and matting was eiected 
on the spot where the master was to work, that he might not 
be overlooked at his labours ; which done, he commenced his 
operations. But ten days had not elapsed, before every man 
who passed the scaffolding, inquired when this picture 
would be finished ?” as though they fancied works of that 
kind were to be cast in a mould; so that Buonamico became 
thoroughly wearied of their outcries. Wherefore, having 
brought the matter to an end, he resolved within himself to 
take a bit of quiet vengeance on the people for their trouble- 
some importunities ; nor did he fail to execute this deter- 
mination. Keeping the work still enclosed, he admitted the 
Perugini to examine it, when all declared their entire satis- 
faction ; but when they desired to remove the planks and 
matting, Buonamico requested that they should be suffered to 
remain for two days longer, as he wished to letouch certain 
parts when the painting was fully dried. This was agreed 
to; and Buonamico, who had made a great diadem for the 
saint in rilievo of plaster, richly gilt, as was then the custom, 
instantly mounted his scaffold, and replaced this ornament 
by a coronet or garland of gudgeons, which wholly encircled 
the head. That accomplished, he paid his host one fine 
morning, and set off to Floience. 

Two days having passed, the Perugini, not seeing the 
painter going about as they were accustomed to do, inquired 
of his host what had become of him, and hearing that he had 
departed to Florence, they hastened to remove the planks 
tlial concealed the picture, when they discovered their saint 
solemnly crowned with gudgeons. This affront was at once 
made known to the authorities, who instantly sent horsemen 
in pursuit of Buonamico, — but all in vain, the painter having 
found shelter in Florence. They set an artist of their own, 
therefore, to remove the ciown of fishes, and replaoi* tlie 
* See the hundred and sixty-ninth story of Saccketti. — BoUun. 
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diadem of the saint, consoling themselves by hurling all the 
abusive words they could think of at the head of Buonamico 
and of every other Florentine. But Buffiilmacco, safe in his 
own city, eared but little for the outcries of the Perugini, and 
set himself to execute many works, of which, for the sake of 
brevity, 1 will not now speak further. One only shall here be 
mentioned, namely, the figure of our Lady with the Child in her 
arms, which he painted in fresco at Calcinaia. But the man 
for whom he had executed this woik, gave him only words 
in place of payment, and Buonamico, who was not accustomed 
to be trified wuh or made a tool of, resolved to have his due 
by some means. He repaired one morning thcrclore to 
Calcinaia, and turned the child which he had painted in the 
arms of the Virgin into a young bear (but using water- 
colours only). This change being soon after discovered by 
the countryman who had had it painted, be hurried in 
despair to Buonamico, and implored him to remove the bear’s 
cub and replace the child as before, declaring himself ready 
to pay all demands. This Buffalmacco amicably agreed to do, 
and was paid at once both for the first and second painting, 
a wet sponge having sufficed him to restore all to its pristine 
beauty.* But it would occupy too much time if I were to 
recount all the pictures painted, and all the jests made by 
Buonamico, more particularly while he frequented the shop 
of Maso del Saggio, which was the general resort of all the 
jovial spirits and facetious companions to be found amoni' 
the citizens of Florence. Here, then, I will make an end ol* 
my discourse concerning BufiTalmacco. lie died at the age 
ot seventy-eight ; and being extremely poor, because he had 
spent more than he had gained, which was ever his custom, 
he was succoured in his last illness by the Confraternity of 
the Misericordia, in the hospital of Santa Maria Novella, and 
being dead, was buried with the other poor in the Ossa (for 
so they call the cloister or cemetery of the hospital), in the 
year 1340.f The works of this painter \v ere praised during 
his life, and since his death have ever been highly valued 
among the productions of that age. 

♦ In a room of the priory of Calcinaia, are still to be seen the remains 
of a picture on the wall, representing the Madonna with the Child in 
her arms, and other saints; without doubt a Mork of the fourteenth 
century; and a tradition, preserved to this day, declares that painting 
to be the one here alluded to . — Ed Fhi. 1846. “ 

t Vasari is certainly in error when he places the death of Buonamico 
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AMBRUOGIO LORENZETTI,*" PAINTER, OF SIENA 

[born . . . . — DIED ABOUT 1348. J 

If the debt which the richly-endowed artist owes to Nature 
be a large one — as it doubtless is — still greater is tlie amount 
of gratitude due from us to him, seeing that by his cures our 
cities are enriched with noble erections for use and beauty, 
as well as with the graceful embellishment of painting, and 
other ornaments. It is true that artists most commonly 
acquire fame and riches for themselves by their labours, as 
did Ambruogio Lorenzetti, a painter of Siena This master 
displayed consideiable force of invention, with great skill in 
g] ouping his figures, of which we find proof in the church 
of the Friars-Minors in Siena, where there is a historical 
painting in the cloister, very gracefully executed by his 
hand. The subject of this work is a youth who becomes a 
monk, and proceeds with others to the court of the Soldun, 
where they are scourged, condemned to the gallows, hanged 
on a tree, and finally decapitated, while a horrible tempest is 
prevailing. In this picture, Lorenzetti has represented the 
tui'moil of the elements, with the fury of the rain and wind^ 
(against which his figures are struggling), with infiiiite ability. 
And from him it is that later masters first acquired the 
node of depicting circumstances of this kind, for his por- 
f^raiture of which, as a tiling not previously attempted, he 
Reserves high commendation f Ambruogio was a practised 
fresco painter, as well as an excellent colourist in distemper; 
his woiks in the latter are executed with extreme facility, 
and evince great talent. This may still be seen iu the pie- 

in 1340, since wp find him notified, in the old Book of the Company of 
Painters, under the data 1351; whence it becomes doubtful whether 
Vasari has coirectly given the year of his birth (1262). Boldinucci 
declares Buffalmacco to have lived later than 1358. 

* The signature on his works is Ambrosius Laurentii; but, in the 
records of the time, he is called “ di Iiorenzo”. and di Lorenzetto, as 
well as Lorpnzetti, or del Lorenzetto, a name which he bore in common 
with his brother, Pietro Laurati, of whose relationship to Ambrogio 
Vasari was not aware. For the completion of this very meagre bio- 
graphy, SCO Humohr, Lanzi, and Della Valle, Leit&rt Sanen, ii, 205-210. 

f The loss of this picture is all the more to be lamented, as we know 
what its value and beauty must have been, from the minute description 
given of it by Ghiberti 
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tures by this master in the small hospital called Mona Agnesa* 
in Siena, where he painted a historical work of which the 
composition displayed new qualities that were greatly ad- 
mired. On one of the walls of the great hospital also, he 
painted the Nativity of the Virgin in fiesco, with a second 
picture, representing her approacliing the Temple with others 
of her age. I The chapter-house of the Augustine friars, in 
the same city, was also enriched by Lorenzotti, who painted 
the Apostles on the ceiling of that edihce. Each holds a 
tablet, whereon that part of the Creed composed by the said 
Apostle is written. Beneath each figure is a small repre- 
sentation, which exhibits in painting the subject written on 
the scrolls above. Near these works, and on the principal 
facade, are three stories ; one of them is from the life of St. 
Catharine the Martyr, and represents her holding a disputa- 
tion with the tyrant in the Temple ; another is the Cruci 
fixion of Christ, with the Thieves on the Cross, and the 
Maries beneath, the latter supporting the Virgin, who has 
fainted, — all which display muck grace and a good manner.^ 
In one of the large halls of the palace of the Signoria in 
Siena, Ambruogio represented the War of Asinalunga,§ 
with the various events of the peace which succeeded; in 
this work he introduced a map,l| which for those times was 
perfect. In the same palace, Lorenzetti executed eight his- 
torical pieces in terra verde, most exquisitely finished.^ He 
is also said to have sent a picture in distemper to Volterra, 
in which city it was very highly esteemed; and at Massa, 

* So called because founded by Agnese d’ Arezzo. The paintings oi 
Amhruogio are destroyed. 

■f This picture, which Ambruogio painted in company with his brother 
Pietro (see note, p. 140), was destroyed in 1720. 

5 These works are also lost. 

The author here means to intimate the victory gained by the Sien- 
nese over the Compagnia del Cappello, in the year 1363 ; but it is very 
doubtful whether these pictures are by Ambruogio. To those who 
know the works of art by which the public palace of Siena is enriched, 
even this slight intimation of Vasari will suffice to shew that he is 
speaking of the allegorical paintings in the hall called Be’ Novc, or 
Bella Pace. — Ed. Flor, See further, Lanzi, Hii,toiy of Pamtiug, vol, i, 
p. 281, who calls this painting a poem rich in moral precepts. 

|] This map represented the entire district of Siena. See Belli 
Valle, Leltere Sanese, il, p. 222. 

% They were painted \n 134'^- but have long been lost. 
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where he painted a chapel in fresco, and a picture in dis- 
temper, in company with other artists, he f^ave further proof 
of his judgment, and of the genius for the pictorial arts with 
which he had been endovv^ed.* In Orvieto, moreo\er, Loren- 
zetti painted in fresco the princij^al chapel of the church of 
Santa Maria, and afterwards proceeding to Florence, he 
executed a picture in one of the chapelsf of the church of 
San Procolo, with stories in small figures from the life of San 
Nicolo, at the request of some of his friends, who were anxious 
to become acquainted with his modes of proceeding. The 
practised dexterity of Ambruogio enabled him to complete 
these works in so short a time, that his name and reputation 
were greatly extended thereby. In consequence of this 
work, on the predella of which he painted his own portrait, 
Lorenzetti was invited to Cortona in the year 1535, by order 
of bishop Ubertini, then lord of that city. Here he painted 
several pictures in the church of Santa Margarita, which had 
been erected on the summit of the mountain a short time 
previously by the monks of St. Francis. The interior walls, 
and one half of the ceiling, weie so carefully done, that 
although this work is now almost destroyed by time,J yet 
there is great animation still to be perceived in the figures 
through all its parts, and we cannot but admit that it has 
been deservedly piaised. These paintings being completed. 
Ambruogio returned to Siena, where he lived honourably for 
the remainder of his days, and was universally admired, not 
only as an excellent master in painting, but also because, 
having applied himself to science and letters in his youtli, 
these formed a pleasant and useful accompaniment lo his 
pictorial studies, and so richly adorned his whole life, that 
they contributed, no less than his gifts as a painter, to render 
him beloved and respected. Lorenzetti had at all times frs' 
quented the society of learned and virtuous men, and was 
permitted to take part in the cares of governing his native 
city, to his no small honour and profit. The life of Am- 
bruogio was in all respects praiseworthy, and rather that 
of a gentleman and philosopher than of an artist j and, 

* No traco is now to be found of these works, whether in Volterra ' 
Massa. 

t The fate of these paintings also is unknown. 

j No remains of those works are now to bwj seen, 
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what more than all perhaps gives proof of wisdom in a man, 
he constantly maintained the equanimity of mind which 
disposed him to content himself with such events as time and 
the world presented, so that he supported the good and evil 
apportioned to him by fortune with a calm and equal mind. 
And of a truth, it would not be possible that words should 
sufficiently declare the extent to which modesty, and an 
irreproachable walk in life, add honour to all the arts, but 
particularly to those which derive their birth from the intel- 
ligence of noble and exalted minds ; wherefore every artist 
should he careful to reader himself no less acceptable for the 
purity of his conduct than for his excellence in art. 

Finally, and towards the end of his life, Ambruogio 
painted a picture at Monte Oliveto di Chiusuri, which greatly 
increased his fame ; and a short time after having completed 
this work, he passed happily, and in the spirit of Christian 
love, to a better life, in the eighty-third year of his age.'^ 
His works date about the year 1340. 

The portrait of Ambruogio, from his own hand, may be 
seen, as we have already said, on the base of his picture at 
St. Procolo, bearing a cap on the head. His capabilities in 
drawing may be judged from my book, wherein are certain 
designs of tolerable merit by his hand. 


THE ROMAN PAINTER PIETRO CAVALLINI, 

[born . , , . — DIED 13 B4?] 

Rome had been despoiled for many ages, not only of sound 
earning and the glory of arms, but of all the sciences and 
arts,f when it pleased God that Pietro Cavallini should be 

* The life of A. Lorenzetti terminates, in the first edition of Vasari, 
with these words: “And his fellow-citizens, reflecting on the honour 
which he had done to his country, mourned long and deeply for his death, 
as is seen by the following epitaph; — 

“ Ambrosii interitum quis satis doleat ? 

Qui viros nobis longa setate mortuos 
Restituebat arte et magno ingenio. 

PictursB decus vivas astra desup er.” 
t This assertion, as we have before remarked, is wholly untenable) 
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born in that city, and at the time when Giotto, having, as 
may be truly said, restored painting to lif e, held the first 
place among the painters of Italy. This artist, then, was 
the disQiple of Giotto,* and having worked with him at the 
Navicella in mosaic of St. Peter’s, was the first who after 
him contributed to render ait illustrious. Cavallini soon 
bbgan to show that he was not unwoithy of such a master, 
by painting some very fine pictures over the door of the 
sacristy, in the church of Araceli, now unhappily destroyed 
by time ; he also gave further proof of talent in Santa Maria 
di Trastevere, 'where he executed many frescoes in almost 
all parts of the churcli.f Shortly after, having completed 
these works, Cavallini adoined the principal chapel, as well 
as the facade of the same church, with mosaics (receiving no 
aid from Giotto), and made it manifest from the commence- 
ment of the work, that he was no less capable of successfully 
executing mosaics than he had proved himself to be com- 
petent in painting. In the many frescoes, also, which he 
painted in the church of San Grisogono,J Pietro stienuously 
laboured to make himself known as a good artist and worthy 
disciple of Giotto. The church of Santa Cecilia in Trastevere 
was, in like manner, almost entirely painted by his hand ; 
while he also executed many works in the church of San 
Francesco, near the bank of the Tiber ; with the mosaic of 
the facade for the church of San Paolo, without the walls of 
Ilome,§ and vaiious events from the Old Testament in the 
central nave of the same building. In the chapter-house 
of the first cloister, Cavallini likewise painted many frescoes, 
to which he devoted so much attention that he acquired from 
all competent judges the reputation of being an excellent 

but the commentators reproach Vasari for the warmth of these e'^pres- 
sions, without suthciently considering that he has himself recalled them. 

* Lanzi supports the declaration of Vasan, that Cavallini was a dis- 
ciple of Giotto (see History of Painting^ vol. i, p 332), while admitting 
that he may have studied also under the Cosmati, whose disciple Della 
Valle and others affirm him to have been. 

t Of the paintings on the walls of Santa Maria, in Trastevere, but few 
relics remain; the mosaics are still preserved, and represent the twel/e 
Apostles. 

% The paintings in San Grisogono, those in Santa Cecilia, and almost 
all the works executed by Cavallini in Rome, have perished. — Bottan, 

§ This mosaic still remains, but was grievously iuiured by the ttir Wile 
Lru of the 15th July 1823, 
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inastci, and was on that account so greatly favoured by the 
pi elates, that they appointed him to paint the inner wall ol 
St. Peter, between the window^s : he accordingly executed 
admirable frescoes, the figures of which were of extraordi- 
nary size, as compared with those usually depicted in that 
age. The subjects were the Four Evangelists, with St. Peter 
and St. Paul ; there w'eie, besides, a considerable number of 
figures, in a ship, and as Cavallini admired tlie Greek 
manner, he has mingled it, in these w'orks, with that of 
Giotto. This master evidently made all possible ellurt to gi\ e 
relief to his figures ; but the best of his woiks in Rome was 
in the church of Araceli, on the Capitol, wdiere he painted 
the ceiling of the choir in fiesco. The subject is Our Lady, 
wdth the Child in her arms, sui rounded by a circle of light ; 
and beneath is the emperor Octavian, to wdiom the Tiburtine 
Sybil is pointing out tbe Saviour, wdien Octavian ofFeis 
adoration to the divine child. The figures in this wmik aie 
better preseived than those of the others, because pictures 
painted on ceilings, as w^e have remarked cdsewhere, are less 
liable to injury from dust than those on the walls. Having 
completed these undertakings, Pietro depaitcd for 'i'uacany, 
to see the w'Oiks executed by other disciples of his master 
Griotto, as well as those of Giotto himself; and on tliis occa- 
sion he painted various figuies in the churOi of St. Maik,* 
in Florence, all of which have now perished, the church 
having been wdiitewashcd, excepting the picture of the An- 
nunciation, which stands covered near the piincipal door of 
the church. On a w^all of San Basilio, on the side towards 
the mills, Cavallini likewise painted an Annunciation in 
fresco and this, with another Annunciation, also in Flo- 
rence, is so exactly similar to that of St. Mark, that many 
believe them to be all by the hand of Pietro, and not without 
reason, since it is certain that no paintings can possibly 
resemble each other more closely than do these works. 

Among the figures executed by this artist ui the aforesaid 
church of San Marco, in Florence, was the portrait of pope 

* The Annunciation of St. Mark stUl exists, but has been so often 
restored, that the face of the Virgin is all that now remains of the 
original. 

f The ^Annunciation of St Basil ir'jSt lia^e been destroyed in 
when the tJaiL^ch wa? ^aken down. 
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Urban V,* talNeii fioin the life, with the hea^ls of St Peter 
anil St. Paul; and it was from this portuiit of pope Urban 
that Fia Giovanni di Fiesole took that which he has placed 
in a picture of his own in the church of San Domenico, at 
Fiesole — a very fortunate circumstance, since the portrait of 
Urban, in St. Mark, was afterwards coveiecl with whitewash ; 
as were many other pictures, in different parts of that church, 
when the convent was taken from the monks,! who originally 
possessed it, and given to the Preaching Friars, by whom the 
whole were whitewashed over, with little feeling or consi- 
deration. 

On his return to Rome, Cavallini visited Assisi, not only 
to see the buildings erected, and other notable works per- 
formed there by his master and some of his co-disciples, but 
also that he might leave something by his own hand in that 
city. He, therefore, painted a fresco in the lower church of 
San Francesco, in the transept, near the saciisty ; the sub- 
ject being the Crucifixion of Jesus Christ,! with men on 
Aorseback, armed in different fashions, and clothed in a great 
variety of extraordinary vestments, after the naanner of 
divers foreign nations. In the air are many angels, who, 
resting on their wings, in various attitudes, are weeping 
bitterly ; some strike their breasts, others wring their hands, 
while some fold them, as in prayer, but all display excessive 
grief for the death of the Son of God The figures of these 
angels, from the middle downwards, melt away into the air. 
The colouring of this work, which is still fresh and life'dike, § 
is admirable, and the junctions of the plaster are so well 
managed, that the whole might be supposed to have been 
completed in one day. I ha\e discovered the arms of 
Gualtieri, duke of Athens, on this picture ; but as there is 
neither date, nor any other writing, I cannot affirm them to 
have been placed there by Cavalhni ; yet the manner is so 
exactly that of Pietro, that it could not well be more so j and 

* Della Valle is of opinion that this should be Urban IV. 

[ The Silvestrine monks. — Botiari. 

f His most extraordinary woik. Seethe hunched and twenty-fifth 
plate oF D’A^incourt. 

§ More particularly the azure, concornini* which Uanzi, speaking ot 
this picture, nhich is still well pieserved, has the following words “ 1( 
presents, to use the language of our poets, a heaven of oriental sapj liir*- '' 
—Hintory of Painting, vol. i, p. 3^2. 
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as he lived at the time when Gualticii was in Italy, we 
may be permitted to believe that they were done by Cavallini, 
and even in obedience to orders received from the duke him- 
self. But let every one think as best pleases him of this 
matter. The work, as an old work, is not undeserving of 
praise ; and the manner, as well as common report, makes it 
obvious that Pietro was the artist. 

In the church of Santa Maria, at Orvicto, where the most 
holy relic of the Corporals is preserved, Cavallini painted 
various events from the life of Christ, with stories of the 
sacred Host,^' all executed with great care ; and these he 
is said to have done for Messer Benedetto, son of Messer 
Buonconte Monaldesclii, then lord, or rather tyrant, of that 
city. Some affirm that Pietro also executed works in sculp- 
ture, and that he succeeded in this art extremely well ; dis- 
playing, indeed, great talent in whatever he attempted It 
is further said, that the crucifix, in the great church of San 
Paolo, without the walls of Rome, is by Cavallini and 
this, as is asserted, and as we are bound to believe, is the 
very crucifix which spoke to St. Bridget in the year 1370.J 

There were certain other works, in the same manner, by 
this artist, in the church of St. Peter, but all were destroyed 
when the old building was demolished, to make way for the 
new church. Pietro Cavallini was diligent and careful in 
all his undertakings; he spared no effort for the acquirement 
of honour and fame as an artist; he was, moreover, a good man 
and devout Christian, most charitable to the poor, and much 
beloved for his excellence, not only in his native city of 
Rome, but by all who knew either himself or his works. In 
the latter years of his life he devoted himself so earnestly to 
religion, and lived so exemplary a life, that he was es- 
teemed almost a saint. Therefore it need cause no wonder 
if the above-named crucifix, made by his hand, uttered 
words, as it is said to have done to St. Bridget, or that a 
figure of our Lady, also by him, should have performed, and 

• Including the miracle of Bolseno ; but this portion has suffered 
gieatly, \^hile the rest is still in good preservation. 

f Pistolesi inauitaiiis that a crucifix in wood, still to be seen in this 
chmch, IS from the hand of Cavallini. 

This highly venerated crucifix is ascribed to Pietro Cavallini by 
the Abate Titi also, who supports his opinion by a quotation from 
Alberti, — Traftatc della P'ttura. 
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Still be peiforming, an infinite number of miracles. This 
last-mentioned work I do not intend to pronounce Cavallini’a 
best, although it has so great a name throughout all Italy, but 
I am entii ely and fully convinced, from the mode of its exe- 
cution, that this picture is from the hand of Pietro,* whose 
most piaiseworthy life, and piety towards God, were worthy 
to be imitated by all men. Nor let any one suppose that a 
man ever attains a truly honourable station, without purity 
of life and the fear of God, for that is well-nigh impossible, 
as our daily experience fully proves. Giovanni of Pistoja, 
Mho painted some [)ietuies but of no great importance, in 
his native city, vas a discip’e of Pietro Cavallini The 
latter died at Rome, in the both year of his age, of pleu- 
1 isy, caused by his labours in fresco, and by the damp to 
which he was exposed, in a too long continued exercise of 
his occupation. 

He painted about the year 1364, and was honourably in- 
terred in the church of St. Paul, without the walls of Rome, 
where the following epitaph was placed on his tomb : — 

“ Quantum Uoinarnn Petrus decus adilidit urbi 
Pictura, tcintuin dat decus ipse polo.” 

I have been unable to discover any likeness of this artist, 
in spite of all the pains I have taken for that purpose, t 


SIMON AND DIPPO MEMMI, t PAINTERS, OF SIENA 
[born 1285?— died 1344.] [born .. . — died 1357.] 

Most truly may those men he called happy who are by 
nature disposed to the cultivation of the arts, for not only 
may they derive great honour and profit therefrom in their 

* It will be readily comprehended, that Pietro here speaks of that 
figure of the most holy Annunciation, which still venerated in the 
church of the Servites, in Floi ence. — Bottari* St*i Lanzi, vol. i, p. 332. 

f A portrait of Cav<dhm was discovered at a ’ iLer period, and ma> be 
been in the Bolognese edition of Vasari; the tliiid namely, published 
in 1647. 

X See Lanzi, History of Painting^ vol. i, p. 273. 
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lives, but what is more important, they secure never-ilying 
fame. Still more fortunate are they who to such dis^josi- 
tions add a character and manners calculated to render 
them acceptable to all men ; but happy above all men is he 
(I am here alluding to artists) who, with natural talent 
cultivated by education, with a noble disposition and refine- 
ment of manners, possesses also the advantage of living at 
the same time with any renowuied author, from whom, in 
return for some little portrait, or himilar expi’ession of artistic 
courtesy, he obtains the reward of being once mentioned in 
Lis wiitings, thereby securing to liimself eternal honour and 
fame. This advantage is above all to be desired by those 
who practise the arts of design, and most especiall}’’ by the 
painter, since his work, lying simply on the surface, and being 
dependent on colours which cannot endure, may not hope for 
that perpetuity which is secured to the sculptor by his 
bronze and maible, as it is to the architect by the durability 
of his erections. G-reat, then, was the good fortune of 
Simon, in that he lived at the same lime with hlessor Fran* 
cesco Petrarca, and that he further chanced to meet that 
love-devoted poet at the court of Avignon. For Petraich, 
being desirous of poss(‘Ssing the imago of his Madonna 
Laura from the hand of Maestio Simon, and iiaving received 
it, beautiful as he could imagine or desire, at once immor- 
talized the memory of the painter in two sonnets, one of 
which begins thus : — 

pGr mirar Pohcloto a prova fiso 

Con gh altri, che ebber lama di quell’ arte’^j 

and the second commences as follows : — | 

“ Quaiido giimse a Simon Talto concetto, 

Cn’a mio nome gh pose in man lo stile ” 

^ For it may be truly said that these Sonnets, and the men- 
tion made of the painter in the fifth book of Petrarch’s fami- 
liar letteis, and in the epistle beginning “ Non sum nescius,” 
have^given more lustre to the poor Ide of Maestro Simon, 
than it has ret'eived, or ever will receive, from all his works.} 

* Sonnet xhx, or, in some editions Ivi. 

f Sonnet 1, or Ivn. 

t The coranumtators do nob agree nibli Vasari in this estimate of 
Simon Mommi, whom they place among the best puint«TS of his day 
But Vasari himself does Simon full mstice lu the seipieh 
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Tlies0 arc iikIgcJ rapidiy piin&hinir, and uul^t finally be lost, 
while the works of Petnircli shall survive to all eternity 
Simon Memmi of Siena wa^ nevertheless an excellent painter, 
highly distinguished in his day, and greatly esteemed at the 
court of the Pope. In so much that, after the death of hts 
master Giotto, whom he had accompanied to Rome, at tlie 
time when the latter executed the Navicella in mosaic and 
other woiks, lie attained high credit for his successful imita- 
tion of tliat artist’s manner. This was more piuticiiLirly 
exemplified in the execution of a Virgin m the portico of St. 
Peter, and in that of two figures, representing St. Peter and 
St. Paul,* * * § on the wall between the aiches of the portico 
on the outer side, and near the bronze Pine t Especial 
praise has been given to the portrait of a sacristan of St. 
Peter’s, whom Simon has depicted in this work huriiediy 
kindling lamps before the saints, and the merit of the whole 
caused the artist to be summoned, with very pressing in- 
stances, to the court of Avignon, vvhcie he produced so many 
good pictures, both m fresco and distemper, that his woiks 
justified the name by winch he had been pieceded. Having 
then returned to Siena in high estimation, and being much 
favoured on that account, he was appointed by the Signoiia 
to paint one of the halls of their Palace in liesco, the subject 
being a Virgin, with many figures around her, all which 
Simon executed adimrably well, to his great honour and 
profit. And to prove that he could do no less in dietemper 
than in fresco, he ])ainted a picture^ in the same Palace, 
which caused his bmng appointed to paint two otliei's in the 
catliedral,§ with a third picture of the Virgin Imldina ihe Child 

* The figures of St Peter and St Paul have peushuil. Tli.'t ut’ the 
Virgin is now in the Gratte Scute. 

■f This colossal pine is mentioned by Dante, in the Inftirtio. It is now 
at the lower end of the Vatican garden, beneath an alcove erected by 
Bramante. 

X This picture has long hr on lost. 

§ Of those two pictures, the iiist, painted in 1331, lemainod long in 
the sacristy of the cathetlral, but was atcerwards cut to pieces ; niid Della 
Valle mentions having seen lehcs of it in the Gallery of the Advocate 
Mariotti, in Home. The second, an Annunciation, is now in the Gallery 
of the It bears the following inscription — “Simon Martini 

ET Lipfus .\Jemmi de Senis me pinxerunt, a.d 1333.” This picture 
does not retair its primitive form. Two other pieces — figures of Sant* 
Ansano, and &ac.ta Giuliet^'a b jth in the same gallery — alao belong to it 
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in her arms, over the door of the superintendent’s room in that 
church.^ The attitude of this figure is very beauti ful, anil the 
angels which support a standard and hover around the Virgin 
while they turn their eyes towards certain saints who stand 
below, display much grace, and infinitely increase the beauty 
of the woik. When all this was completed, Simon was invited 
to Florence by the General of the Augustincs, where he 
painted the chapterhouse of Santo Spinto, evincing wonderful 
powers of invention and admirable judgment in his figures 
and horses, more particularly in representing the Crucifixion, 
a woik of which every part has been executed with mature 
consideration and extreme grace of manner. In this painting 
the thieves on the cross are seen expiring, the soul of the 
repentant thief being joyfully borne to heaven by the angels, 
while that of the impenitent departs, accompanied by devils, 
and roughly dragged by these demons to the torments of 
hell. Equal powers of invention and similar judgment are 
evinced by this master m the attitudes of other angels stand- 
ing around the crucifix, and their grief is eloquently ex- 
pressed by their hitter weeping, but remarkable above all is 
the manner in which these spirits seem visibly to edeave the 
air, while, turning almost m a circle, they still sustain the 
movement of their flight. We should indeed have much 
more satisfactory proof of the excell &nce of Simon in that 
work, had it not, in addition to the injuries received from 
time, been further spoiled by the monks of the convent in 
the year 1560 ; for these fathers, unable to use the chapter- 
house on account of its humidity, constructed an arch to 
replace some worm-eaten wood-woik, in doing which tli(‘y 
ruined what little yet remained of this master’s paintings 
About the same time Simon painted a picture of the Virgii 
with St. Luke and other saints, in distemper ; this is now in 
the chapel of the Gondi in Santa Maria Novella, and bears 
the name of the master.f He also painted three of the walk 
of the chapter-house of Santa Maria Novella, a veiy sue 
cessful work. On the first wall, o\ ei the door of entrance, 
he depicted the Life of San Domenico; and on that which 

* This fresco was not over the door of the suponntcnclent’s room in 
the cathedral, but on the front of the Fetrucci paUce. It wiis riestroyocl 
in the earthqiialce of 1798. 

+ This picture was removed, to make way for a ctucifix in wood, by 
Bruru'lloaco (of which more hereafter); where it now is, caunot be 
iibceitaincd. 
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follows towards tlio church, he represented the Brethren of 
the Dominican order contending against the heretics,* whom 
Simon has described under the form of wolves assaulting a 
flock of sheep, which is defended by numerous dogs, spotted 
with black and white ; by these dogs the wolves are repulsed 
and slain. There are besides other heretics, who having 
been convinced in disputation wdtli the faithful, confess their 
errors, and tear their books. The souls of these pass the 
gates of Paradise, within which are seen many small figures, 
employed in various occupations. In heaven, the glory of 
the Saints and of Jesus Christ is given to view, while all 
mundane pleasures and vain delights remain in the world 
below, being represented by human forms, but especially by 
those of women seated. Among these is Madonna Lauia, 
the lady of Petrarch, taken from life ; she is clothed in green, 
with a little flame of fire between her thi oat and bieast.")* 
In this work, Simon also depicted the Church of Christ, 
guarded by the pope, the emperor, kings, cardinals, bishops, 
and all Christian princes, among whom is Messer Francesco 
Petrarca, beside a knight of Rhodes, and also drawn fVoni tha 
life. This portiait Simon added, to enhance by his works the 
fame of tlie writer who had made his own name immortal The 
Universal Church is represented by that ot Santa Maria del 
Fioi e, not as it is in the pi esent day, but as Simon had 
drawn it fi om the model and design which the architect 
Arnolfo had left to be the guide ol‘ those who were to con- 
tinue the work after him, but which models having been lost, 
as w'e have said before, | by the carelessness of the intendents 
of Santa Maria del Fioie, we should now retain no memorial 
of that fabric, if Simon had not left it thus pouitrayed in this 
work. On the tliiid wall, which is that wliere the altar 
stands, the artist represented the Crucifixion of Christ, who 
is first seen issuing from the city of Jerusalem bearing his 
Cross, and followed by a vast crowd of people. He proceeds 
to Mount Calvary, where, having arrived, he is seen raised on 
the Cross between the two thieves, with the different cir- 
cumstances which form the usual accompaniment of this 

♦ These paintings are still well preserved. For the question of their 
being really by Simon Memmi, see Kumohr, Ital. Forsch. ii, p, 96. 

t Lan/i denies that this picture represents Laura. See vol. i, p. 274. 

J See the life of Arnolfo di Lapo, cmie, p. 60. 
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event. I refrain frcni minute descii[)tiL)n of the crowd of 
horses, the attendants casting lots on the vestments of ChrL-,!, 
the resurrection of the holy fathers, and all tlie other varied 
accessories, which resemble those of the best modern artists 
rather than such as are commonly found among the painteis 
of Simon’s day.^ Pie occupied the entire extent of the wall 
with his picture, and disposed the different events oi’ his com- 
position, with admirable judgment, on the declivity of a 
mountain, not dividing the several periods of his story by 
ornaments placed between each, as the other old masters did, 
and indeed as many moderns do, insoiniudi that the earth 
stands on the air four or live times in a picture, examples of 
which may be seen in the piincipal chaiiel of this same Ldiurch 
of Santa Maria Novella, or in tlie Campo Santo of Pisa, 
where Simon himself, executing many works in fresco, was 
compelled against his judgment to make such divisions, since 
they had been made by the other masters who liad laboured 
in that place, as for example by G-iotto and Diionamico his 
master, j who had commenced their stones with this ill-con- 
sidered method of arrangement. Less in error then, than 
those by whose example he was misled, Simon adhered to 
their practice in the Campo Santo, where he paiiilod a Virgin 
in fresco wutlim the building and over the principal dooi ; 
she is borne to heaven by a choir of aiigeP, who sound tlicir 
in.vtruments and sing with so much animation, that all the 
various gestures proper to musicians playing anti singing are 
to be seen in these figures ; some bend the ear to the sound, 
others open their mouths in divers forms, raise their eyes to 
heaven, inflate their throats, puflf out their cheeks, exhibit, in 
short, all the movements usual among miisicians.:|: Beneath 
this Assumption, Simon painted stories fiom the life of St. 
Panieri of Pisa, in three pictures. The flri=t represents the 

* One of the many passages that might be quoted, in reply to the 
accusation of injustice, and undue severity, against all who wore not of 
his own city, etc., so fiequently bi ought against Vasari. 

+ If Vasari hiu'c means to call Buonamico the master of Giotto, or of 
Simon, he was utong m either case. The phrase is most probably an 
inadvertence — Ed Flo? May not Vasari, who is not alv\iL}S rigidly 
prF'ciSEin the arrangement of his words, here mean to say, “ Giotto his 
master, and Buonamico'? 

I This picture is still i.j existence, but has, unhappily, boon somewhai 
changed, by restorations 
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saint as a yontli plin ing on the Psaltery, while youn^ 
with graei't’ul forms ami beautiful CLUuitenances, richly 
adorned in the costume and head-dresses of that time, are 
dancing to the music.’^ Ranieri, luuing been reproved for 
this sin, is next seen with his head bent down, tears on his 
cheeks, and his eyes red with weeping, in deep repentance of 
his error, whilst the Almighty appearing in the air, sur' ouiided 
by celestial light, seems extending lii^ pardon to the penitent. 
In the second pictuie, Ranieri, about to embark on ship- 
board, divides his possessions among the poor ; he has a 
crowd of lame beggars, women and childieii, around him, all 
eager to press forward, and displaying extreme animation 
both in imploring aid and rctuining thanks. The saint is 
again seen in the same picture receu iiig tlie garb of a pilgrim 
in the Temple, where he stands before an image of tlie 
Virgin, who, surrounded by angels, promises Ranieri that at 
Pisa he shall find repose in her bosom. All these figures are 
full of life, and the expression of the heads is beantiful.| In 
the third picture, Simon has painted the saint leturned after 
seven years absence from be^mnd the seas. Me has passed 
thrice forty days in the Holy Land, and is now standing in 
the choir attending Divine seivice ; a number of singing 
boys are near ; the saint is here tempted by the devil, but 
the fiend is driven away by the firm determination not to 
offend the laws of God, which is manifested in Ranieri, who 
is aided by a figure which Simon meant to rejiresent Con- 
stancy J The old adversary is thus compelled to depart, not 
only in confusion, but gicat fear ; he covers his face with his 
hands, bows down his head, and steals olf with shrinking 
form, exclaiming, as is seen by the writing which proceeds 
from his mouth, I can do no more.” Finally, Ranieri is 
once more seen in this picture, when, kneeling on Mount 
Tabor, he miraculously beliolds Christ with Moses and Elias. 
These, and many other parts of this work, which I will not 
further describe, prove that Simon possessed great power of 

* This picture has been restored to such an extent, that little of 
Simon’s work now remains. 

+ In this part of the work, the vestments of Ranieri only have been 
retouched; but the ground has suffered greatly, and the colours are 
periisbing daily. 

f Vasari’s memory seems h^^re to be at fault. The scene is laid m 
Palestine; and there are no bo^s, neither is there any female figure. 
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imagination, and was well versed in the best methods of 
composing hit, groups, in accordance with the manner of 
those clays. When these pictures were finished, the master 
painted two others in distemper for the same city. In these 
he was assisted by Lippo Memmi, his brother, who had also 
helped him to paint the chapter-house of Santa Maria No- 
vella, as well as other works. The latter artist did not 
attain to the excellence of Simon, but nevertheless imitated 
his manner to the best of his ability, and painted numerous 
frescoes in the church of Santa Cioce at Florence.* He 
also executed the picture of the high altar in the church of 
Santa Catcriiia at Pisa for the preaching friars, f and in San 
Paolo a Pipa crArno, besides many good frescoes Lippo 
Memmi painted the picture in distemper which is now on the 
high altar. The subject of this work is the Virgin, with St. 
Peter, St. Paul, St. John the Baptist, and other Saints, and 
on this Lippo placed his name. After finishing these pic- 
tures, Lippo executed one in distemper, for the brothers ot 
St. Augustine, in St. G-imignano, whereby he acquired sc 
great a name that he was called on to send a picture to Arezzo, 
for the bishop Guido de’ Tarlati ; this work, which comprivsed 
three half-figures, is now in the chapel of St. Gregory,^ in 
the episcopal church. 

At the time when Simon Memmi was painting in Florence, 
there was a certain cousin of his an ingenious arcliitect, 
called Neroccio, who undertook to make the great bell of the 
commune of Floience ring, although no man had been able to 
make it sound for seventeen years. Twelve men were re- 
quired to move it ; but Neroccio balanced this great bell so 
nicely, that two men then sufficed for that purpose, and being 
once set going, one man could keep it at its full sound, 
although it weighs more than six thousand pounds. For 
this, besides the honour. Neroccio received a reward of thi'se 
hundred gold florins, which was a large sum in those days. 
But to return to our two Sienese painters, the Memmi. In 
addition to the works above described, Lippo executed a 
painting in distemper after the design of Simon, which was 

* Scarcely a trace of these frescoes now remains^ nor do e know 
what has become of the picture, 

t This work also is most probably lost. 

X The chapel has been destroyed. The fate of the picture is unknown. 
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taken to Pistoja, and placed on tlie high altar of the thurcli 
of San Francesco ; this was considered a very fine work. 
Finally the two brothers returned to Siena, their native city, 
when Simon commenced a work of vast extent ; this was a 
picture over the great gate of Camollia, representing the 
coronation of the Virgin, with an extraordinary number of 
figures, but he left it unfinished, being seized with heavy 
sickness, overcome by which, he departed from this life in the 
year J345,* to the great grief of the whole city, and more 
especially of his brother Lippo, who gave Lira honourable 
interment in San Francesco. 

Lippo Memrai afterwards completed several works that 
Simon had begun. Among others was a Crucifixion of 
Jesus Christ, for the high altar of San Niccola in Ancona, 
in painting which Lippo imitated one tliat Simon had entirely 
completed for the chapter-hou^e of Santo Spirito in Floience. 
And this is a woik which merits a longer life than is likely 
to be granted to it, many fine attitudes and much animation 
being displayed in the figures both of soldiers and horses, the 
varied gestures of the former eloquently expressing their 
astonishment, and the perplexity of their doubts as to whether 
He whom they have just crucified were the Son of G-odt or not. 

In the lower church of San Francesco in Assisi, Lippo 
Memmi likewise finished some figures wdiich Simon had 
begun for the altar of St. Elizabeth, which is close beside the 
door of entrance into the chapels. These were the Virgin 
with St Louis king of France, and othei saints, in all eight 
figures, half-lengths only, but w^ell drawm and extremely w^ell 
colouied. In the great refectory of the convent of San 
Francesco, moreover, and on the upper part of the walls, 
Simon had commenced several small pictures, as also a crucifix 
111 the manner of a tree, of the Cros&f^ but all were left unfi- 
nished, or rather merely designed, being traced with the pencil 
in a red colour on the wall, as may still be seen, and this mode 
of proceeding was the only cartoon which our old masters (for 
the greater rapidity in the execution of their frescoes) were 
wont to make. They first distributed the different portions 
of the wmrk over the wall, tracing all they desired to do with 

* Th3 JSfecrologia of Siena records that Simon Memmi died at Avignon 
in July 1344 

t These pictures no longer exist. 1 See page 97, 
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the pencil, after a small design which served tliem at a guide, 
and enlarging each part to the pioportions required, as they 
proceeded And as the work here in question is seen to 
have been thus treated, so many others in various jdaces have 
been executed in like manner, and when the colour in cer- 
tain cases has scaled off, the red outlines are still discerned 
remaining on the ivall But to return to Lippo. This 
artist drew tolerably well, as may be seen in onr book, where 
theie is a hermit reading with the legs crossed, by his hand, 
lie survived Simon twelve years, executing many paintings 
for all parts of Italy, more particularly two pictures for the 
church of Santa Croce in Florence.’^ There is a considerable 
reseniblance in the manner of these two brothers, but they 
may be distinguished by the circumstance that Simon in- 
scribed his name at the foot of his woiks in this manner, 

Simoius Alemmi Senensis opus’’ and Lippo, omitting his 
baptismal name, and caring little for the rudeness of his 
Latinity, as follows : ‘‘ Opus Mcmmi de Senis me fecit.^J 
On the fa9ade of the chapter-house of Santa Maria Novella, 
besides the portraits of Petrarch and Laura, of which we 
have before spoken, Simon Memrai depicted those of Cinia- 
buB, of Lapo the architect, and of Arnolfo his son, and finally 
that of himself. The pope who appears in this story, is the 
portrait of Benedict XI§ of Treviso, a brother of the Older 
of Preaching Friars, whose likeness had long before been 
brouglit to Simon by Giotto his master, when the latter 
returned from the court of that pontiff, who held his state in 
Avignon. In the same picture is the portrait of Cardinal 
Niccola da Prato, which Simon has placed beside that of the 
Pope, Cardinal Niccola being in Florence at the time, in the 
capacity of papal legate, as we are informed by Giovanni 
Villani in his history. On the tomb of Simon was placed the 

* These two pictures are lost. 

+ Eumohr denies that this inscription is found on the works of Simon. 
See Ital. Forsch , \ol. ii, p ,95. 

i This inscription is now affirmed to indicate a work of Memnio, the 
father of Simon and Lippo Memmi, and not of Lippo, whose Latinity 
has been anxiously defended by some of the Italian commentators on 
our autlior 

§ 71ie papal court was transferred to Avip^non by Clement V, suc- 
cessor to Baindict XI It was under Benedict XTI, who rngned from 
1334 to 1342, that Giotto and Simon wore at Avignon. 
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fnllDwmg epitaph : Swio?}i Menwiio pictorum omniuni ommi 
SL'tatis cekheri'imo^ vtxit aim. 60, mens. 2, t/. 3. 

It will be seen by ilie specimens preserved in our book 
that Simon was not particulaily excellent in design, but 
nature had well endowed liim with inventive power, and he 
delighted in drawing from the life ; in this respect he wms 
considered so much the best master of his time, that Signor 
Pandolfo Malatesti despatched him to Avignon for the pur- 
pose of painting Messer Fi'anccsco Petrarca, at the request 
of whom Simon Memmi, so greatly to his own honour, then 
executed the portrait of Madonna Laura.* 


TADDEO GADDI, PAINTER, OF FLORENCE. 

[born about 1300 — WAS LIVING IN 1366.] 

To reward talent largely, and to honour those who possess 
it, wlierever they may be found, is, without doubt, an excel- 
lent, useful, and praiseworthy action ; for there are many 
minds, which might lemam dormant, if left without sti- 
mulus, but which, being excited by this allurement, put 
forth all their efforts, not only for the acquiiement of their 
art, but to attain the utmost excellence thei ein ; wheieby 
they advance themselves to a useful and creditable station, 
doing honour to their country at the same time, and securing 
glory to their name, as well as riches and nobility to their 

Notns to latE'r eiHtions of Tasari enumerate the the following works 
of Simon Ml nimi,in addition to those named by the biographer* — In the 
church of Sail Loreuzo, at Naples, is a picture of St. Lotus of Avignon, 
Clowning Robert his bi other It is in the eighth chapel of the south aisle. 
At Orvieto, in the church of the Dominicans, is one divided into hve 
parts; the Madonna is in the midst, with San Pietro and San Domuiico 
on one side, and St. Paul and St Mary Magdalen on the other. In Eng- 
land, there is a painting of the Virgin with St. Joseph, who reproves the 
Child Jesus for having left them, when he went to dispute with the doc- 
tors in the temple. This [see Waagen’s Art and Artii,h m England) is m 
the Liverpool Institution. There is also a picture, undoubtedly frnm 
the hand of Simon, at Antwerp. This is a tr\ ptioh, representing tha 
Annunciation, the Cru^-^iMon, and the DeposiUuu, 
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descendants, who, from such beginnings, often rise to the 
highest and noblest condition, as happened to those of Taddeo 
G-addi, in consequence of his works. 

This Taddeo, son of Gaddo Gaddi, the Florentine, v as 
the godson of Giotto ; and, after the death of his fatlier 
Gaddo, was the disciple of that master, with whom he con- 
tinued twenty-four }ears. This we aie told by Ceunino di 
Drea Cennini, a painter of Colle di Valdelsa,* who further 
relates, that on the death of Giotto, Taddeo Gaddi was con- 
sidered the first in the art, for judgment, genius, and other 
artistic qualities, being superior in most of these to all lus 
fellow-disciples. The first works of Taddeo were executed 
with a facility, which was received from nature, rather than 
acquiied by art. They were performed in the church of 
vSanta Croce, in Florence, and in the chapel of the saciisty, 
where, in company with others, (also disciples of the deceased 
' Giotto), he painted stories from the Life of Santa Maria 
Maddalena j the figures of these works are very fine, and the 
vestments, after the fashion of those times, are also beautiful 
and curious.! In the chapel of the Baroncelli and Bandini, 
for which Giotto had painted a picture in distemper, Taddeo 
executed certain frescoes, representing stories from the 
Life of the Virgin ; these he did entirely alone, and they 
were considered extremely beautiful.^ He afterwards painted 
the story of Christ disputing with the Doctors in the Temple, 
over the door of the same sacristy; but this w'ork was 
nearly ruined, when Cosmo de’ Medici, the elder, built the 
noviciate, the chapel and the parlour in front of the sacristy, 
a stone cornice having then been placed over the door. In 
the same church Taddeo Gaddi painted the chapel of the 
Bellacci in fresco, as also that of St. Andrew, which is near 
to one of the three chapels decorated by Giotto himself. 

* Cennino, son of Andrea Cennini, of whose treatise on painting (the 
oldest extant) Yaaari speaks further m the Life of Agnolo Gaddi. Three 
manuscripts of this work arc known to the reading world. One is in 
the Laurentian Library in Florence j a second in the Ric car (liana, in the 
same city ; and a thir(J, apparently only a modern copy of the Ijauren- 
rian, in the Vatican. The work of Cennini wa^ translated into English, 
some years since, by Mrs. Merrifield. 

i* For a description of the frescoes here ascribed to Taddeo Gaddi 
aro Rmnolir, Ital For^ch, vol. ii, p. 80 . 
t These fresoi is still exist. Sue Kumohr, vt supra, p. 79, 
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The subjects represented in the chapel of St. Andrew weie, 
Christ calling Peter and Andrew from their Nets, with tl'o 
Crucifixion cif the latter Apostle : a work highly praised ai 
the time, and which has been equally commended in our 
own days.* * * § Over the side door, and near the burial-place 
Carlo Marsupinij of Arezzo, Taddeo executed another fresco, 
representincr a dead Christ, with the Maries ; this ivas also 
greatly admiicd, as was a painting of St. Francis, likewise 
in fiesco, placed above the crucifixion of Donato, J and re- 
presenting the saint at the moment when, appearing in the 
air, he is performing the miracle of restoring to life a boy, 
who has been killed by falling from a high terrace. In this 
painting the artist has introduced the portraits of his master, 
Giotto, of the poet Dante, of Guido Cavalcanti, and, as some 
say, of himself. § He executed many other figures, for different 
parts of the same church, {ill which are known to painters by 
their manner. For the confraternity of the church, Taddeo 
painted a most adiniiable Deposition from the Cross, in the 
oratory whiidi stands at the corner of the Via del Crucifisso; 
and in the cloi.^ter of Santo Spirito he executed two stories 
in the arches, near the chapter-house. One of these repie- 
sents Judas betiaying Chiist, the other is a Last Supfier 
Over the door of the refectory, in the same, convent, this 
master painted a Crucifixion, with several Saints; and thet-e 
figures, compared with those of others who laboured in the 
same place, make it obvious that Taddeo was a faithful 
imitator of the manner of Giotto, which he always held in 
the highest estimation. In the church of San Stefano del 
Fonts Vecchio, Taddeo painted the high altar and predella, 
with infinite care.lf He also executed a very good work 
in the oiatory of San Michele in Orto, the subject a Dead 
Christ, mourned over by the Maries, and devoutly placed 
in the sepulchre by Nicodemus.** In the church of the Ser- 

* None of these works remain. The chapel of the Bellacci was en- 
cru8t.€d with marbles, when the frescoes of Taddeo were destroy ed. 

t The celebrated secretary of the republic. 

j Probably that cnticised by Brunellesco, now in the chapel of the 
Bardi, in Santa Croce. 

§ This picture has perished. {[ This oratory has been demolibheik 
All these works have peri'shed. 

** Now the oratory of San Carlo, The ]ir.inting is in the iTorentine 

^cadtmy. 

u 
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vites, he decorated the chapel of San Niccolo, which belongs 
to tlie Palagi, with stories from the life of that saint. In one 
of these he has plowed himself well acquainted with the fury 
of a stormy sea, and the force of tempests, by the judicious 
and effective manner m which he has depicted a barque 
tossed on the waves : the mariners are casting forth their 
mei chandise to lighten the ship, while S. Nicholas, appearing 
in the air, delivers them from their peril This work having 
given great satisfaction, and been highly praised,^ caused 
the master to be invited to paint the chapel of the high altar 
ill the same church ; he there represented stones in fiesco, 
from the Life of Our Lady, ivith a picture in distemper, 
also of the Virgin, suriounded by many Saints, and all 
painted with infinite animation. In the lower part of the 
same picture, he represented other stories, from the Life of 
the Viigin, in small figures, of which I need not make moie 
particular mention, because the whole work was destroyed 
in the year 1467 ; when Ludovico, marquis of Mantua, built 
the tribune, which is still there, with the choir for the 
monks, both erected after the design of Leon Battista Alberti. 
The picture was then transferred to the chapter-house of 
the convent,! in the refectory of which, and immediately 
over the seats, our artist painted a Last Supper,! with a 
Crucifixion, and various figures of saints above it.§ Having 
ofimpleted this work, the master was summoned to Pisa, 
vhere he painted the principal chapel of San Francesco, for 
Gheiardo and Bonaccorso Gambacorti ; the subject being, 
events from the life of the saint, with others from the 
lives of St. Andrew and St Nicholas. These paintings were 
111 fresco, and extremely well coloured. On the ceiling and 
facade of the same chapel, the confirmation of the Rule of 
Francis, by Pope Honorius, is depicted ; and here Taddeo 
nun self is pourtrayed from the life, -wearing a sort of hood 
vrapped round his head. At the foot of the painting are 
inscribed the following words : — 

* This painting also has been dBstro3-ed by time. 

i The fate of this picture is not known 

^ The Last Supper and Crucifixion have both been replaced by other 
piiintingq 

§ These works also have been replaced, first by Santi di Tito, and 
altLTwards by Gio. Terretti. 
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‘‘ Magister Taddeus Gaddus de Florentia pinxit hanc hifatoriam Ranch 
Fraiicisci, etRancti Andresc, ct Sancti Nicolai, anno Domini mcccxdh 
de mensi Anuusti.” 

In the elui.ster of the same convent, Taddeo al^o painted 
the Viigin, with the child in her arms — a ti eseo of adinnable 
coloLirino ,f and in the midst of the cljureli, to the left ot 
the spectator, is the bishop St Louis, seated, while San 
Gherardo da Villamagna, who had been a biotliei of the 
order of St Francis, seems lecoinmeiiding a certain Fia 
Bartolommeo, then guardian of the convent, to his protection. 
The figuies of this work weie all drawn fiom nature 4 
are, consequently, full of animation, and \ eiw gi'aceful, with 
a simplicity of manner preferable in many lespects to the 
style of Giotto himself. The expiession of entreaty, of 
gladness, of grief, and other similar emotions, moie parti- 
cularly, were rendered with infinite truth, and the facility of 
effecting this is one from which great honour redounds to 
the painter. 

Having returned to Florence, Taddeo continued the woike 
of Orsanmichele, for the commune of the city, and refounded 
the columns of the Loggia : for these he used stone, dressed 
and hewMi, in place of the bricks of which they had pre- 
viously been formed, but without altering the design, left by 
Arnolfo, who had directed that spacious magazines should be 
prepared above the Loggia, with vaults, for storing the re- 
serves of grain laid up by the people and commune of 
Florence. J And to the end that this woik might be com- 
pleted, the guild of Porta Santa Maria, to whom the charge 
of the fabric had been entrusted, commanded that the tolls of 
the corn-market, the tax of the piazza, and other imposts of 
very little importance, should be made over to the building. 
But, what was of more consequence, it was further ordained 
and with great judgment, that each of the guilds of Floi ence 

* These -works have been ^\hite^^asllGcl, those of the ceiling excepted. 
The latter represent the first founders of the lelig.ous orders, in figures 
of great majesty and beauty. 

f In the chapel of the Ammanati, in the Campo Santo of Pisa, there is 
a gigantic head of the Virgin, which Grassi, in his X>escuzionQ Storica e 
Artistica, declares to be a fragment of the work here described by Vasaii. 

X The church and convent being suppressed, these paintings are most 
probably destroyed. ‘^Montam. 

§ This large building is now the Record and State-Paper Othce.-- 
Bottari, See also Gaye, Carteggio Intdito* 
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should construct a column at its own charges, and sihoiiTd 
furthermore place a statue of its patron saint in a ni[‘he of 
the same. It was, moreover, decreed, that every year, on 
the festival of each saint, tlie syndics of the respective ijuihU 
should make a collection, standing each by his own colunm 
during the whole da}^, for that purpose, with standord eh'- 
vated and ensigns Jisplayed. Such otfeiings as were made 
to the Virgin herself, however, were still reserved for the 
relief of the suffering poor. 

In the year 1333, a great inundation had destroyed the 
defences of the Rubaconte bridge, thrown down the castle of 
Altafronte, greatly injured the old bridge, leaving only two 
of its piers standing; the same flood totally ruined the bridge 
of the Trinity, one pier only excepted, and that was miserably 
shattered. The bridge of Carnija was also much injured, 
and the flood-gates of Ognissanti bioken down.* In this state 
of things, the inhabitants dwelling beyond the Arno were 
reduced to the necessity of crossing to their homes in boats. 
It was, therefore, detei mined by tho&e who then ruled the 
city, that these evils should be anieiuled ; wherefore, they 
called on Taddeo Gaddi — his master, Giotto, being then at 
Milan — to prepare a model and design for the bridge, now 
failed the Ponte Vecchio, charging him to construct it 
with all possible beauty as ivell as solidity. This, Taddeo at 
once proceeded to do . he spared no cost and no labour, 
fM’ecting those mighty piers and those magnificent arches, all 
of liewm stone, on wdiich now stand the twenty-twm shops 
placed on each side of the bridge There are forty -four in 
all. and the commune derives a large revenue from them, 
their occupants paying 800 florins yearly for rent*+ The 
width of the bridge, from one side to the other, is thirty- 
two braccia,:|: that of the central road sixteen; the shops are 

* See V-ilIani, lib. a, cap i. 

t These shepb still remain, They are occupied almost entirely by the 
workers in ^^olcl and silver; and above them is carried the corridor, 
built by Vasaii, to couiiect the Palazzo Vecchio with the Palazzo Pitti. 

X The braecio varies in length, not only in different parts of Italy, 
but also according to the thing measured. In I*arma, for example, the 
braecio for me.isuring silk is twenty-three inches, that for woollen or 
cotton is twenty-five and a fraction, while that which the roads aie 
measured is twenty-one only; in Sieiia, the braecio for cloth is fouiteen 
inches only, w'hile in Milan it is thirty-nine. The Florentine braecio, 
which is that here alluded to, is twenty three inches, English measure. 
— P. 
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eight braccia wide. The cost of this fabric was 72,000 gold 
florins, and if Taddeo merited and obtained praise for thti 
work in that day, no less does he deserve it in the present, 
wiien he has, indeed, been more than ever commended ; for, 
to say nothing of other floods, this bridge was not in the 
slightest degree affected by that which happened on the loth 
of September 1557, when the bridge of Santa Tiinita vviia 
totally mined; that of Oarraja had two of its arches des- 
troyed, and the Eubaconte bridge was almost entirely 
washed away, much damage being also sustained by other 
parts of the city, fiom the same inundation. No man having 
judgment in these matters, ran fail to be astonished that the 
Ponte Vecchio should have sustained the whole force of the 
waters, with that of the heavy beams and other wreck, 
brought against it by incessant inundations, and yet given no 
sign of yielding, but remained immoveable thiough all the.se 
assaults. About the same time, the bridge of Sanra Trinita 
was also founded by Taddeo Gaddi, at the cost of 26,000 
fiurins, but not with similar good foitune. This was com- 
pleted ill the year 134S; and I say, not with equal success, 
because, having been differently constructed flora the Ponte 
Vecchio, it was entirely destroyed in the flood just alluded 
to, namely that oT 1557. The stone wall which strengthens 
the bank near San Gregorio, was built under the direction of 
Taddeo, about the same time, and was defended by strong 
piles; two piers of tlie biidge being taken to enlarge the plat- 
form on the side of the piazza de’ Mozzi, and there this 
master constructed the mills still to be seen at that place. 
Willie all these works weie proceeding, after the designs and 
under the direction of Taddeo, he did not neglect his paint- 
ings, and among other works he completed the Tribune of 
the old Mevcanzia^^ where he depicted the six figures 
whicdi repiesent the principal persons composing that court : 
they aie looking at Truth, who is pourtrayed in the act of 
tearing out the tongue of Falsehood. The formei is covered 
with a transparent veil, while tlie latter is wrap[)ed in black 
vestments ; both are females, and the whole work exhibits 
considerable force of invention. Beneatli these figuies are 
the follouing lines: — 


These paintings no ioni^T exist 
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"‘La puiM Yinit^, per ubbidire 
Alla Santa Giustizia die non tarda, 

Cava la lingua alia falsa bugiarda.’”* 

And under the picture itself is written as follows : — 

‘ TadJoo dipiiise questo bel rigestro 
Discepol fu di Giotto il buon niaestro/’f 

Taddeo was also employed at Arezzo^ where he received a 
commission for several works in fresco, which lie executed 
‘ulmirably, with the assistance of his pupil Giovanni da 
Milano. One of these paintings is still to be seen in tlie 
church belonging to the confraternity of Spirito Santo ; it is 
on the wall near the high altar, the subject a Crucifixion. 
This work has been much celebrated for the excellence of 
the composition and method of treatment. The thieves are 
seen fiistened to their crosses on each side ; there are many 
horses in the picture, with certain figures, in whose counte- 
nances the rage of the Jews is most eloquently expressed. 
Others are drawing down the limbs of the Saviour, with a 
cord ; offering the sponge, or otherwise occupied ; as, for 
example, Longinus, who pierces the side of Jesus with liis 
spear. There are, besides, the soldiers casting lots for the 
vestments ; hope and fear are well expressed in the faces of 
xll, as they watch the throwing of the dice: one awaiting his 
turn stands armed, and in an attitude of great restraint and 
uneasiness ; but to the inconvenience of this, he is obviously 
insensible, or disregards it in the excitement of the game. 
A second, with raised eyebrows and eyes and mouth wide 
open, looks at the dice as if suspecting fraud, but the expres- 
sion of his face plainly evinces the eagerness of his desire for 
victory The third is about to throw the dice: he has spread 
out the garment on the ground, and regards it with a smile, 
as assured of winning, while his lifted arm quivers in the act 
of casting the lot :j: In addition to these paintings, there are 
others on the walls of the church, representing events from 

• “ Here floth pure Truth — obedient to the best 

Of sfitrctl Justice — swift to follow crime, 

Tear forth the tongue of Falsehood.’' 

t “ J3y Taddeo’s hand was this fair space adorned; 

Disciple he of the good master Giotta.*' 

J These paintings are destroyed. 
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tlici life of St Julin the Evaii 2 ,elist ^ "Works of Taddeo ar<^ 
also to be found in other buildings of Arezzo, anti are at once 
perceived by good judges to be from his hand. In the epis- 
copal church, moreover, behind the high altar, there are 
stories from the life of St John the Baptist,! so admirably 
done, whether as regards design or execution, that one can- 
not but rpgaul them with astonishment In the church of 
St. Augustine, in the chapel of St. Sebastian, near the sacristy, 
Taddeo painted the history of that martyr, as also a Dispu- 
tation of Christ in the Temple; both so finely treated and so 
exquisitely finished, that none can behold the grace, beauty, 
and variety of excellence displayed in these works, without 
extreme admiration and surprise.^ 

In the church of the Sasso della Vernia, in Casentino, 
Taddeo Gaddi painted the chapel, in which St. Fiancis re- 
ceived the stigmata ;§ he was assisted in the minor details of 
tlie picture by Jacopo cli Casentino, who became the dis- 
ciple of Taddeo, in consequence of that master’s visit to 
Casentino, on the occasion lieie alluileil to [-laving com- 
pleted this undertaking, Taddeo, accompanied Giovanni, 
the Milanese, returned to Floience, in which city and its 
neighbourhood lie executed many ivorks of impoitance ; anil 
in process of time his gains became so large, that as he con- 
stantly accumulated these sums, and was a man of prudent 
and regular life, he laid the foundation of the wealth and 
high position afterwards enjoyed by Ins family 

The chapter-house of Santa Maria No\ella was also 
painted by Taddeo Gaddi, who received the commission for 
tliis work from the prior, by whom he is said to have been 
fuinished with the composition of '•the ])ictiiie likewise. It i.^ 
true, that as the work was very large, and as the cliapter- 
liouse of Santo Spirito had just been finished and given to 
public view, by Simon Memnii, wlio had painted it to his 
great glory, at the time when the biidges were built; the 
prior conceived a wish to entrust Simon with one-half of the 
undertaking, whereupon he consulted Taddeo respecting the 

* These pictures of the Spirito Santo are also lobt. 

! The stories from the life of St. John the Biptist still remain, but in 
very bad condition. 

t This work, also, has unhappily perished. 

5 See page 100. 
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whole affair. He found the latter perfectly willing to a.'ceJe 
to this arrangement, Taddeo having a great love for Simon, 
who had been Ins fellow- disciple under Giotto, and had ever 
continued his valued fiiend and affectionate companion. Oh I 
truly noble spirits 1 Ye, who without envious emulation or 
ambition, did indeed regard each other with biotheily af< 
fection, rejoicing each in the honour and ad\antage of his 
friend, as in his own I The woik, then, was thereupon 
divided — tlii-ee of the w'alls being given to Simon, as we 
licive related in his life; the fourtli,’*^ with the vaulted <2eiling, 
being reseived for Taildeo, who divided the Litter into four 
compartments, or sections, in accoi dance >vith the form of the 
ceiling. In the hrst of these divisions was represented tiie 
Eesuirection of Christ, and in this painting the aitist seems 
to have attempted to produce an emission of light from the 
splendoui of the glorified body itself ; this we peiceive by the 
effects visible on a town and certain masses of rock, which foj m 
part of the accessories. But Taddeo did not pin sue the idea 
with respect to the figures and other portions of the [lictuies, 
warned, perhaps, by the difiiculties which he anticipated, and 
doubtful of his ability to conduct this project to a successful 
conclusion. In the second compaitment, lie repiesented 
Jesus delivering St. Peter from shipw^’cek : the afiostles, 
who manage the boat in this picture, are certainly \ery 
beautiful: and among other things may be reniaikcd, a figure 
standing on the shore and fishing with a line (a subject pre- 
viously ti eated by Giotto in the JSavicella of St. Peter’s), in 
which there is extraordinary force and animation. In the 
third section of the ceiling is the Ascension of Christ, and 
the fourth repiesents the. descent of the Holy Spiiit: in 
this picture are certain Jews, seeking to press through the 
doorway, who exhibit much beauty and variety of attitude. 
Oil the wmll beneath, the master has depicted the seven 
sciences, with their names, and an appropriate figure, or 
group of figures, under each. Grammar is pourtrayed in 
the form at a woman instructing a child, the wiiter Honatus 
being seated at her feet After Grammar follows Rhetoric, 
and at her feet is a liguie, which places two hands on 

* That towards the west, iianieiv ; winch, as well as the ceiling and 
the north and east sides, is in much better preservation than the south 
which has suffered crcutlv. 
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diflPerent books, while it draws a third hand from beneath 
its mantle, and applies it to its mouth. Logic has a ser- 
pent, under a veil, in the hand, with Zeno Eleates, sealed, 
reading at the feet. Aiithinetic ludds the tables of the 
Abbacus ; Abraham, the inventor of which, is seated at her 
feet. Music has the appio[)rinte instiunients around her, 
with Tubalcain seated below ; he is striking an ainil, with 
two hammers, and is listening inttuilly to ihe sounds he is 
jiroducing. Geometry has the square and compass, with 
Euclid beneath ; and Aslronoiuy, beaiing the celestial globe 
in her hand, has Atlas under her feet. The remainder of 
the space is occupied by seven tlieological sciences, the figure 
beneath each representing that condition of men considered 
most appropriate — the pope, the emperor, kings, cardinals, 
dukes, bishops, marquises, and otheis The face of the pope 
in this series is the portrait of Clement V. In the middle 
and highest place is St Thomas Aquinas, who had been de- 
voted to the study of all these sciences ; he has certain 
heretics lying beneath his feet, as, for example, Aiiii<, 
Siibellius, and Averroes ; while around him are, Moses, 
Paul, John the Evangelist, and other ligui es ; above whom 
are the three theological and four cardinal virtues, with many 
other figures and inniimeiablc accessories, to all of which 
Taddeo^ has gi\ en infinite grace and truth of expression. 
The whole woik, indeed, may he considered the best, as to 
composition, tliat Taddeo has left u.<=, and is in better preser- 
vation also than any other 

In the same church of Santa Maria Novella, this artist 
painted St Jerome robed in the vestments of a caidinal, ho 
liaving an especial devotion to that saint, and having chosen 
him for the protector of his house. Accordingly, at a later 
period, Agnolo, son of Taddeo, after the death of his father, 
caused a tomb to be constructed for tbeir common descend- 
ants beneath this painting ; the covering of the tomb was 
of marble, with the arms of the Gaddi family. And for 
these descendants, St. Jerome the Cardinal, moved by the 
excellence of Taddeo, and by the merits of his posterity, has 
obtained fioin God the most honourable offices in the Church, 

* Kumohr quostions the justice of ascribing these works to Tad leo. 
See Itolienisvhe Forschuvgm^ vol. li. See also Waagen’s Gl iman Catalogue 
of the lioyul Gallery of Berlin. 
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such as bishoprics, cardinalates, and deaneries ; they have 
besides been frequently clerks of the pontifical clumber, and 
received the most honoured orders of knighthood All which 
descendants of Taddeo, of whatever degree, have'^constantly 
esteemed and favoured the followers of the fine arts, more 
particularly those devoted to sculpture and painting, whom 
they have ever piotected and aided to the utmost of their 
power. 

At the age of fifty Taddeo was attacked by violent fever, 
and departed from thi^ life in the year 1350,* leaving two 
sons, Agnolo and Giovanni, who both devoted themseUes to 
painting, and whom he lecommended to the care of Jacopo 
of Casentino and Giovanni of Milan, entreating the first to 
guard their morals and maimers, but requiring the last to 
instruct them in matters of art. This Giovanni executed 
many works after the death of Taddeo, among others a pic- 
ture which was placed in the church of Santa Croce, on 
the altar of San Gherardo da Villaraagna, fourteen years 
alter the death of Taddeo. The painting on the liigh altar 
of Ognissanti, where the brotherhood of the Umiliati have 
their seat is likewise by his liand,t and was considered ex- 
tremely fine ; in Assisi also, Giovanni da Milano painted a 
picture for the tribune of the high altar, a crucifix namely, 
with the Virgin and Santa Clara On the front and side 
walls of the apsis he painted stories from the life of Oiir 
Lady. He afterwards repaired to Milan, in which city ho 
produced many works both in distemper and fiesco, and 
where he ultimately died. 

Of Taddeo, then, it may be observed that he constantly 
adhered to the manner of Giotto, but we cannot affirm that 
he greatly improved that manner, except in the colouring, to 
which he gave more freshness and animation than had been 
exhibited by Giotto ; the latter had so diligently laboured to 
overcome the difficulties and ameliorate the methods of pro- 
ceeding in other departments of the art, that although he 
gave some attention to this also, yet the grace of attaining 

♦ Rumohr cites a document which proves him to ha\ e been still livirifr 
in 13B6 ^ 

t The opinions of Ruraohr as to this painter, and the accuracy of that 
commentator’s judgment respecting the works of Grio-vaunl, have been 
much questioned. For an extended dissertation on this subject, see 
Jtalienische Fo^^chungea. vol. li, pp 81-3 
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wlint lie .sought \\fxs not "raiiteil ti> liim ; ivliile Taddeo 
Gaddi, liaving seiMi hy what mean^ Giotto had been facili- 
tated on one point or iinpedrtl on another, had ])rulited by 
these insti'iiotiniis, and had atleiwaid^ found time to proceed 
in the \^ay puintral out to him, and in some degree to ame- 
liorate the practice oF rtdouiiim ^ 

Tadileo was buried by hi< ^ons Agnolo and Giovanni in 
the hist cloister of the chiiri‘li of Santa Croce, and in the 
sepulchre which ho had Imuselt prejiaied I'or his fixthor 
Gaddo ; he was honoured by many copies of verse written to 
his praise by tlie \iituosi of tlie time, and his memory was 
ludd ill esteem as that of a man whose life had been highly 
meiitoriouB, and who, to say nothing of his paintings, had 
conducted many useful buildings and other works of various 
kinds to a successful conclusion, to the great advantage and 
convenience of his native city. Among these works may be 
appropriately mentioned the campanile of Santa Maria del 
Fiore, V Inch he constructed with infinite care and diligence, 
after the design left by his master Giotto. The masonry ot 
this tower was so well executed, that better WDiknianship 
could not possibly be performed, nor would it be easy to 
construct a tower more nobly, whether as legards design, 
ornament, or cost. The epitaph insciibed to the memory ol 
Taddeo was as follows. 

“ Hoc uno dici pntorat Florciitia Gh^ 

ViventC’ at ccita c-st non putuissc morn” 

The draivings of this master evince great boldness, as may 
be seen in our book, where we have the story which he 
painted for the chapel of Sant’ Andrea in the church of Santa 
Croce at Florence, drawn by his hand. 

* Tliere arc six small paintings by Taddoo Gaddi in the Gallery of 
the Florentine Academy. For many luminous observations relative to 
these works, see Uumohr, vol. ii, p. 216 
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ANDREA ORGAGNA,* PAINTER, SCULPTOR, AND ABOfll- 
TECT, OF FLORENCE. 

[born . . . . — HAD CEASED TO LIVE IN 1375.] 

We seldom find a man distinguishing himself in one branch 
of art, who cannot readily acquire the knowledge of others, 
more especially of tho&e uninediately connected with that to 
which Ills attention was first devoted, and winch proceed, so 
to speak, from the same source. We have a case in point 
exliibitei by the Florentine Orgagna, who was at once a 
painter, sculptor, architect, and poet, as will hereafter appear. 
Iioin 111 Florence, Andrea commenced the study of sculpture 
while still but a child, under Andrea Pisano, t and to tins he 
devoted himself earnestly for some years. Subsequently, 
being desirous of eniiehing his powers of invention and 
attaining distinction in the composition of histoiiial works, 
he gave the most diligent attention to the practice of di awing, 
and herein he was powerfully aided by Nature, which had 
destined him to universality of attainment. He next, as one 
effort usually leads to another, made attempts at painting in 
colours, both in fresco and distemper, wherein he succeeded 
so well, l^ith the assistance of his brother Bernardo Orgagna, 
that he was taken by the latter to paint in his company in 
the chinch of Santa Maria Novella, where, in the principal 
chapel, which then belonged to the family of the Ricci, the 
brothers executed together the life of Our Lady, When 
this work was finished it was considered very beautiful, but 
no long time after, by the neglect of those who had charge of 
the building, the roof was sulfeied to become unsound, when 
the painting was injured by the rains, and was then put into 
the state in which we now see it, as will be described in its 
jiroper place ; let it suffice for the present to say that Do- 
menico Ghirlandajo, by whom it was repainted, availed him- 
self for the most part of Orgagna’s composition. In the 
same church, the chapel of the Strozzi, which is near to the 

* For various opinions concerning the true orthography of this name, 
see the notes to Rio, Della Poe^ia Crn>tiana^ etc., Italian tiansl.ition, 
Venice, 1841 ; the Antologia di Firenze^ i ol lu; and Riimohr, voh ii. 

+ Clone, the father'of Andrea di Clone Orgagna [for is the best 
authenticated form of Ins name), uas a celebrated g(»Ulsniith, and it is 
urobable that Andrea accu'ired the first rudiments of art under liis caie. 
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door of the sacristy and hclAy, was also deeorate\lUn fresco 
l)y Andiea in company with bis brother BernardoX/feti ofle 
of the walls of this chapel, to wliich yon ascenil by a shwwaog 
of stone, the glory of Paradise was depicted with all the 
Saints, who are lobed in the various vestments and head- 
th •essos of that age, on the opposite wmll wnis n representation 
of the Inferno, w'ith its abysmal dungeons, circles of fire, and 
other features, de^ciibed by Dante, a poet whom Andrsa 
studied most carefully.* In the church of the Servites, in 
the same city of Florence, this master painted the chapel of 
+he Cresci family in fresco, and also in company with his 
brother Bernardo. I In San Piero Maggiore he executed a 
lather large picture, the Coronation of the Virgin, with a 
second ])i(ture in San Romeo, ^ near the lateral door of the 
church § 

In like manner, Andrea and his bi other Bernardo together 
adorned the exterior fiiendc of Sant’ Apollinare in fresco, a 
work which they executed with such extraordinary care that 
the colours, altliough in that exposed situation, have remained 
in wmnderful preservation even to this day, when they are 
still fresh and beautiful [| Moved by the fame of these 
W'orks, wdiieli were highly praised, the men who at that time 
governed Pisa, caused Andrea to be summoned for the service 
of their Campo Santo, w'here he was appointed to paint a 
part of one of the walls, as had been already done by 
Griotto and Buffalmacco, wdierefore, setting himself earnestly 
to work, Andrea painted a Last Judgment, with various fan- 
tasies of his own invention, on that side of the building 
nearest to the duoino and beside the Crucifixion of Buffal- 
niacco. In the angle on wdiich lie commenced his work, 
Orgagna i epresented the tem[)oral nobility of every degree, 
urroundeil by all the pleasures of this w^orld ; they are 

*** Antlrou .iKter wards puintud tin* altur-piece of this chapel, as will be 
seen hereafter; and this w’Ork, as well as the mural paintings, is still in 
good preservation. 

t 'fhese works have perished. 

f This picture, the fate of wdiieh had long remained unknown, has 
been lately discovered, and purchased, by the Signors JFrancesco Lom- 
L)ardi and'Ugo Balili, of Florence, to enrich their important collection of 
uiKoent musters. — Ed, Flor, 1848. 

^ Ivliire commonly known as San Uemigio. Of this picture fthe sub 
I'err (d whah Vasari does not tell us. we cannot ascertain the history. 

I They have now, iinluippily, pe*islied. 
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seivted in the miLlst of a meadow, enamelled with flowers and 
beneath the shade of orange-trees, foiming a delicious giove; 
frolicsome Cujiids are sporting among the brandies oi these 
trees, and ho\ enng about the company beneatli them, they 
joyously fly around the young girls ot the paity ; all these 
figures thus seated aie manifestly portraits, and w ei e taken 
fiom the noble ladies and great personages of that day, but 
from the length of time that has now elapsed, they can nc 
longer be lecognized. The Cupids appear to be tliootiiig 
their allows at the young maidens, near whom ai e knights 
and nobles occupied in listening to music and songs, or in 
watching the dances of youths and maidens, who rejoice in 
the gladness of their youth and love. Among these nobles 
Orgagna has pourtrayed Castruccio, lord of Lucca ; lie is 
represented as a handsome youth, weaiing a cap of azure 
blue, and holding a falcon on his hand, with other nobles of 
the same period near him, but whose names aie not kiunvii. 
In short, he depicted wdth all possible diligence, in this iiist 
part of hifl work, whatever the world has to olfer ol most 
joyous and delightful, so far as the space would permit, and 
in accordance with the requirements of the art. On the 
other side of the same picture is a high mountain, on which 
Andrea has represented the life of those w.ho, moved by 
repentance of their sins, and by desire for salvation, ha\ e 
retired from the tvorld to that Solitude, wdiich is occupied by 
holy hermits, whose days are passed in the service of God, 
and who are pursuing various occupations, with most ani- 
mated expression and truth of effect ; some, reading or 
praying, seem wholly intent on a life of contemplation ; 
others, labouring to gain their bread, are actively em ployed 
in different ways ; one hermit is seen milking a goat, nor 
would it be possible to imagine a more truthful and animated 
figure than he presents. On the lower pait of the hill is St. 
Macarius, calling the attention of three kings, wdio are ruling 
forth to the chase, accompanied by their ladies, and followed 
by their tram, to human miseiy, as exhibited in three mo- 
narchs lying dead, but not wholly dccaj ed, Avitlnn a se- 
pulchre. The living potentates, in varied and beautiful 
attitudes, regard this spectacle with serious attention, and one 
might almost say that they aie lefleeting with regret on their 
own liability shortly to become such as those they are looking 
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npon. In one of these sovereigns, represented on horseback, 
Andrea has painted the hkeiiet>s of Ugnecione della Faggiuola 
of Aiezzo; it is the figure ^vho is holding his nose with 
one hand, to avoid the (nlour of the dead and putrid bodies. 
In the eentie of tlie pietuic is Death, robed in black, and 
flying through the an ; the foini n that of a voman, and 
she clciulv intiniates that l)\ her scythe, the crowds lying 
ileail on the earth beneath her ha\e been deprived of life. 
All states anil conditions are there: lich and poor, young 
and old, men and women ; the strong and blooming, trigetlier 
wi'h the sii’k and faded, soiiu' of e\eiy age in short, and all in 
huge miniheis And as Aniliea knew that the Pisans weie 
pleased with the iinamtion ol Hulfahnacco, who caused the 
hgnres of Dnino, m San Paolo a Kijia d’Arno, to speak, by 
iiMlviiig tlH‘ voids issiu' lioin their mouths, so he filled his 
whole work with such inscriptions, the greater part of which 
liave been destroyed by tune, and are no longer intelligible ; 
.iinong some still legible, are tlie following, uttered by old 
ciippled men, whom he has made to exchiim as below : — 

“ Daivhc prosp('ritaih‘ d ha laseiati, 

O u'.urtc, modioiiui d’ogni pciia, 

Mem A darne ormai fuUinia CL'iia”-*' — 

with Other \vords that cannot be deciphered, and \eises in 
the old manner, composed, as I lind, by Orgagna himself, 
who ga\e his attention to poetry also, and occasionally wrote 
11 sonnet. Around tln*se dead bodies devils are moving; 
they bn>ily tiair the souls of the de[)nited from their mouths, 
ami carry them off to certain fiery gulfs, seen at the summit 
of a very high mountain : opposite to these devils are angels, 
who approach others of the dead, which have manifestly 
belonged to the. good, and in like manner, drawing the souls 
from their mouths, they bear thorn flying to Paradise. On a 
scroll, supported by two angfds, tlie following verses arc 
written : 

“ IsuheriuD di saverc e di ricvhezza 
J>i nobiluatu iineora e di jiioclczza 
Vale nccute :u lailpi di co^toi” — 


Since nought ef happiness to us remains, 

Come, then, 0 Death ’ — the cure for every grief- 
Give our lius , supper, and relief from paiu. ’ 
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with some other words which cannot easily he read.* Be- 
neath this, and in the ornamental border surroundinir the 
picture, are nine angels, who bear other inscri[)tions, on 
scrolls prepared for that purpose, some in Latin, some in 
Italian ; they are placed thus on the bolder, because they 
would have spoiled the effect if suffered to stand in the midst 
of the picture, but their not being admitted to the body of 
the work seems to have displeased the author, by whom they 
were considered most beautiful, and so perhaps they wei e, 
arroiding to the taste of that age. For our part, we omit 
the gi’eater part of them, that we may not fatigue oiii readers 
with matter so far from amusing and so little to the purpose, 
and besides, as the larger portion of these inscriptions are 
cancelled, the remainder are nothing more than fragments. f 
When that portion of the work was completed, Oriragna 
commenced the Last Judgment, wherein lie represented 
Jesus Christ, seated on high amidst the clouds, and sur- 
rounded by the tw^elve Apostles, to judge the quick and the 
dead. The master has here displayed the different emotions 
proper to the occasion, with infinite art and most life-like 
truth. On the one side he has showui the grievous mihcry of 
the condemned, who weep bitterly as they are torn away by 
furious demons.f who lead them to the infernal regions ; 
and, on the other, are seen the joy and gladness of the good, 

* “ The unrds that Vasari did not take the trouble to read,’ say=^ tliv* 
Florentine edition of 1848, “are follows: — 

“Ed ancor non si truo\a contra lei 
O lettore, niuno argoniento. 

Eh ! non avere lo hitelletto spento 
Di stare sempre in apparecchiato 
Che non ti giunga in moitale peccato.’* 

'll e whole may be translated thus — 

“ Nor wisdom’s aid, nor riches may avail, 

Nor proud nobility, nor valour’s arm, 

To make thee shelter from the stroke of death ; 

Nor shall thine arguments, 0 reader sage, 

Have force to change her purpose, wheiefore, turn 
Thy wealth of thought to its best use — be thiiie 
The watcli unsleeping, ever will piepaied, 

That so she liiid thee iiotiii mortal sin.” 

t Of this picture, which is known under the name of the Triumph ol 
Heath, there is a plate in Lasinio, Piiiuie du Cawpo di Pma, 

also Jiosini, Dthenzione ddla FiUuit dd Campo Santo di iW, Fisa, 1816 
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whom a choir of angels, guided hy the archangel Michael, 
are happily conducting towai ds the right hand, or the abode 
of the blessed. And now is it truly to be lamented, that for 
want of writers to record the names of all that crowd of 
persons represented — knights, nobles, and other men of dis- 
tinction, all evidently drawn and figured from the life — 
scarcely any, or at least but very few. are known, or can he 
identified : it is true that the pope in this picture is said to 
be Innocent IV, the friend of Manfredi,"'* but of the other 
figures very few are authenticated. After completing this 
woik, and also certain sculptures in marble, which he 
executed greatly to his honour in the church of the Ma- 
donna, on the Ponte Vecchio, Orgagna returned to Florence, 
leaving his brother Bernardo working alone in the Cannpo 
Santo, where he painted an Inferno, as it is described by 
Dante ; and this work of Bernardo’s having suffered great 
injury, was lestored in the year 1530 by Sollazzino, a painter 
of our own day.j" In Florence he continued his labours, 
painting a very large fresco on one of the walls of the church 
of Santa CrocB,J near the centre of the building. The sub- 
ject of this work is that which he had previously treated in 
the Campo Santo of Pisa, in three similar divisions, but the 
story of St. Macarius, exhibiting the dead kings, and that of 
the hermits on the mountain, is omitted. Repeating all the 
other parts of the Pisan pictures, he executed the Florentine 
work with improved design and greater care than he had 
bestowed on that of Pisa, but pursuing a similar plan as to 
tlie composition, as wall as in the manner, inscriptions, and 
other accessories ; in this respect the only change was in the 
portraits from life, those of the Florentine picture pourtray- 
ing his friends on one aide, whom he placed in Paradise, and 
his enemies on the other, who were stationed in the Inferno. 
Among the good may be distinguished the profile of Pope 
Clement VI, drawn from the life, with the triple-crown on 
his head : this pontiff was very favourable to the Florentines. 

* This must be considered an error of the press, and should be read 
** eneni}^”, and not “ friend” Q*7iemico'\ and not “amico”), as our readers 
will readdy perceive. 

t See Morrona, Pisa lUustratay for a copper-plate, which proves that 
Sollazzino departed widely from the original work m this restortDiuii« 
boo also Lasinio, Pitture del Campo Santo di Pisa. 

t This wrrk is lost. 

w 
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anil possessed many of Orgagna’a paintings, which he prized 
greatly. During his pontificate, the jubilee of one hundred 
years was changed to one of fifty. Also among the blessed 
is Messer Dino del Garbo,* an eminent physician of that 
time, attired as was then customary among physicians, and 
wearing a red cap lined with grey miniver ; an angel holds 
him by the hand. There are, besides, other portiaits, of which 
the originals are not known. Among the condemned, Or- 
gagna has placed Guardi, scrjeant of the commune of P'lo- 
rence, whom the devil drags along by a hook ; he is distin- 
guished hy the three red lilies in his white cap, then the 
accustomed head-dress of sergeants, beadles, and others of 
that class. This Andrea did because Guardi had seized his 
goods for debt. The judge and notary who had acted against 
him on the same occasion were similarly represented by the 
painter among the sinners of the Inferno. Near Guardi is 
Cecco d’Ascoli, j a famous magician of that day ; and a little 
above him, towards the centre of the painting, is a hypo- 
critical friar, who issues from a tomb, and seeks furtively to 
mingle with the good, but is discovered by an angel, vho 
drives him into the midst of the condemned j 

Andrea Orgagna had another brother, besides Bernardo, 
w ho was called Jacopo, and who devoted himself to sculpture, 
but with no great success ; for this brother Andrea some- 
times made designs in relief, and while thus working in clay, 
lie conceived an inclination to do something in marble, and to 
a'^certain if he yet remembeied the piinciples of that art, to 
which he had given his attention, as we have seen, in Pisa 
Tic now, theiefore, applied himself earnestly to tliis study 
and profited so greatly, that he afterwards availed himself of 
tliese labours, very much to his credit, as shall be related in 
tlic sequel. Andrea next devoted himself, with the utmost 

* For an accoimt of this physician and medical writer, see Tiraboschi, 
Storia Litteraria. 

j Cecco d’Ascoli, a distinguished mathematician, poet, and physioian* 
was pnhhcly burnt in Florence, for heres}’, on the 16th September 1327. 
The physician Bino del Garbo is accused of having caused, or at Ic.'st 
contributed to, this fearful catastioplie For further details respecting 
these Florentines, seeVil'ani, hb cap xwix. See also Maii- 

luchelh, Scriiton JtaUmn^ where a much moic cn dims tan tiiil acctuu.t ol 
Vlri'' tragedy w ill be found. 

i These pictures no longer exist* 
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ililigence, to the study of ai\ liitecture, believing that he 
should find this also useful to him at some future day ; nor 
’vas he deceived in that expectation — the commune of Flo 
rence, having purchased the houses of several citizens, in the 
year 1355, for the purpose of extending their buildings and 
enlarging the piazza, caused various designs to be prepared, 
and Andrea was among the masters who offered their plans 
to the consideration of the commune The proposed erections 
consisted of a building wherein the citizens might assemble 
during the winter, or in bad weather, for the arrangement of 
such affairs as they were accustomed to transact in the un- 
covered arcade, when the weather offered no impediment : 
and the commune determined to build a magnificent Loggia, 
near the palace, for that purpose, together with an edifice 
for the mint. Among the plans then presented by the best 
masters of the city, the one universally approved was that of 
Orgagna, and this the commune accepted, as being ninie 
extensive, magnificent, and beautiful, than any other. After 
his design, therefore, according to the determination of the 
signoii and the commune, the gi and Loggia of the piazza was 
commenced, on the foundations laid at the time of the duke 
uf Athens, tiie building being diligently and carefully con- 
structed of hewn stone. And on this occasion a method, 
new to those times, was introduced : the arches, namely, of 
the vMult, instead of being pointed, as they had previously 
been, were turned in half-circles, after a new and much- 
lauded manner.* The whole fabric was one of infinite grace 
and beauty; and was completed, under the direction of Or- 
gagna, f in a very shoit time. And if the builders had had 
the forethought to construct their work beside San Romolo, 
and had turned its back to the north, it would have been as 
useful to the whole city as it is beautiful, This they probably 
neglected to do, from the wish to have it close to the palace 
gate ; but the consequence is, that during the winter no one 
can endure to remain in the Loggia, for the sharpness of the 
wind. Betw^een the arches of the front, and among other 

Many examples prove the rounded arch to have been used long 
before the time of Orgagna, Seethe learned dissertation of Niccolini, 
pp 57 62. See also Lasinio; and Misseriui, Piazza dd Granduca, etc. 

f Niccolmi denies that Andrea completed the Loggia, but supposes it 
to have been finished entirely after his diisign, from reverence to lua 
menior3', probablr by his brother Bernardo, 
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ornaments, by his o\\ a hand, Orgagna sculptured seren mar- 
ble figuies 111 mezzo-relievo, representing the seven theolo-^ 
gical and cardinal Viitues,* which are so admirably done, 
that, taken in conjunction with the rest of the work, they 
prove this master to have been no less excellent as a sculp- 
tor, tiian he was as a painter and architect. In adilition to 
his talents, Andrea was, besides, endowed with a most 
cheerful disposition and kind heart ; no man, of his con- 
dition, was ever moie amiable, or of pleasanter manners. 
While occupied with any one of his three professions, Andrea 
never neglected the other two; thus, wliile the Loggia was in 
progress of construction, he painted a picture in distemper, 
comprising many large figures, with smallei ones on the pre- 
della. This picture was intended for that chapel of the Strozzi 
wherein he had previously executed certain works in fresco, 
with his brother Bernardo ; and here, believing that this 
painting would offer more conclusive testimony to his skill in 
art, than could be presented by bis labours in fresco, he in 
scubed his name in the following words : — 

“ ANNO DOMINI MCCCLVn, ANDREAS CIONI3 DE FLORCNTIA ME PINXIT.”! 

This wolk being completed, Andrea executed other pic- 
tures, also on panel, which were sent to the pope, in Avignon, 
and are still in the cathedral church of that city. Shortly 
after, the men of the brotherhood of Orsanmichele, having 
collected large sums of money by the ordinary alms-giving 
and in consequence of the mortality which prevailed in 1348 , 
when large donations of money and lands were offered to their 
Madonna, determined to construct a chapel, or lather taber- 
nacle, around her, enriched not only with marbles, sculptured 
in all possible ways, and adorned with other rich stones of 
price, but decorated moreover with mosaics and ornaments 
of bronze; embellished, in short, to the utmost extent prac- 
ticable to the art of the period. They resolved that the 
building should surpass all that had been previously erected 

* These Virtues are six, the seventh is the fii^ure of the Virgin. 
They aie declared by BaldinuLci to have been designed by Agnolo 
•udclcli, in 13b7, and sculptured by a certain Jacopo di Pisa, about 1368. 

t This picture, which still retains its place, and is in good preserva- 
tion, deserves to be conisidered one of the best v’orka of the master,— 

\fjHtani. 
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of that size, as well for the workmanship aj the materiak 
and therefore confided the charge of the whole to Orgagna^ 
as being the most excellent artist of that age ; and he pre- 
pared so many designs for the edifice, that one ’vas at length 
found to please those who ruled in the matter, and they 
declared it better than all the others. Thereupon, resigning 
the undertaking to Oigagna’s hands, they referred the whole 
to hib judgment and opinion , wherefore, employing various 
inasteis in sculptuie, selected from ditfeient countries, to 
execute all other parts of the woik, be devoted his own at- 
tention, wdtli that of his brother Bernardo, to the figures; 
and having finished them all, he caused the several parts to 
be most ingeniously and carefully put together, without 
cement, but with fastenings of lead and copper, to the end 
that no spot or blemish should lessen the beauty of the 
polished and shining marbles In all this he pioceeded with 
the most peifect success, completing the whole, to his own 
great honour, as well as to the benefit of the artists who 
succeeded him ; for this work, which, in consequence of the 
mode of j* unction discovered by Orgagna, makes the spectator 
believe the entire chapel to be formed of one block of niaible, 
must have served many succeeding artists as a useful model. 
And although this chapel is in the Teutonic manner, it has 
neveitheless so much grace, and is so beautifully propor 
tioned, according to that stjle, as to hold the first place 
among the works of the period. The composition consists 
principally of large and small figures, in raezzo-nlievo, re- 
presenting angels and prophets surrounding the Madonna, 
and all most beautifully executed. Wonderful, also, is the 
casting of the bronze girders and supports, which are all 
carefully polished: the whole building is clasped around, 
and upheld, in such sort by these bronze fastenings, that the 
strength of the work is no less remarkable than its beauty, 
which last is admirable in all parts of the chapel. But how 
earnestly Andiea laboured to display the masteiy of hia 
genius before the eyes of that rude age, is made more than 
ever manifest in the large historical piece, executed in mezzo- 
rilievo, on the back part of this tabernacle, where he has 
placed the twelve apostles — figures which are each a braccia 
and a half high ; they look up towards the Madonna, who is 
ascending to heaven in ac oviform Gloria, surrounded bj^ 
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angels. In one of these apostles, Orgagna has left us his 
own portrait, taken as an old man, \\lnch he tlien was ; the 
beard is shaven, the large capote wound about the head, the 
face is round and flat, as seen in the likeness above,* * * § which 
was taken from the relief in question. In addition to this, 
the following words are inscribed in the marble beneath : — 

“ ANJDHE.AS CIONIS PICTOR FLORENTINUS ORATORII ARCHIMAGISTER 
EXTITIT HUJDS MCCCLIX.” 

It appears that the building of the above-mentioned Loggia, 
and of the tabernacle just described, with all its workman- 
ship, cost 96,000 florins of gold, t which were extremely wcdl 
spent , for whether, as regards the architecture, sculpture, 
or other ornaments, it is certainly not surpassed in beauty 
by any work of that period ; but is such, that for the pait 
he has taken in it, the name of Andrea Orgagna has been, 
and ever will be, great and enduring. It was the cus- 
tom of this master to sign himself Andrea di Cione, sculps 
tor, on his paintings ; and Andrea di Cione, % painter, on his 
sculptures, desiring that men should be aware of his claims 
as a sculptor while they were admiring his paintings, and ot 
Ills talents as a painter while they examined his sculptures. 
There are numerous pictures in Florence by this artist, some 
of which are known by the name, as is the painting in San 
Eomeo, before alluded to; others are recognised by the man- 
ner, as, for example, a work in the chapter-house of the mo- 
nastery degli Angioli.§ Some pictures, which Aridiea left 
unfinished, were completed by his brother Bernardo, whosui'- 
vived him, but not many years. Andrea amused himself, as 
we have before said, in making verses; and when he was very 
old, he wrote certain sonnets, addressed to Burchiello, wha 
was then a youth \\ Finally, having attained the age of sixty 
years, he finished the course of his life, in the year 1389 

* In the second edition of Vasari, that is, published during the life of 
the author, m 1568. 

t In the first edition of Vasaii, we read 86,000 ; and this, according 
to Bottari, is most probably the light reading. 

{ As Prancia placed aunfex on his pictures, and pictor on his works 
in gold. 

§ The fal.G of this picture is unknown. 

j] Burchiello also wrote sonnets to Oreiagna, which the reader may 
gee in Biirchiello's works, printed in London, 1757. 

^ 11‘ tliis date were correct, the birth of Andrea must be placed in 
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and from his house, which was in the Via Vecchia de’ Coraiizai, 
he was honourably borne to the tomb.* 

There lived many excellent masters, both in sculptniB 
und architecture, at the same time with Orgagna ; their 
names are not known, but their works still remain, and are 
not without merit, nor unworthy of praise. Among these 
may be noted the monastery of the Certosa, in Florence, 
built at the cost of the noble family of the Acciaiuoli, anrl 
more particularly of Messer Niccoln, grand seneschal of the 
king of Naples ; with the tomb of the seneschal (on winch 
may be seen his portrait, taken from nature), and that of his 
father and one of his sisters, the covering of whicdi is of 
marble, whereon the portiaits of the two personages interred 
beneath are also very well executed. These works aie of the 
year 1366, or thereabout. By the same masters is likewise 
the sepulchre of Messer Lorenzo, son of the aforesaid Nic- 
cola, who died at Naples, but was brought to Florence and 
deposited in this tomb, with all the honourable solemnities 
of funereal pomp. In like manner, and by the same arti&ts, 
is the sepulchre of Cardinal Santa Croce, a member of the 
same family ; this was placed in the choir, which was thcMi 
rebuilt, and near the high altar. The cardinal’s portrait, 
extremely well executed, in the year 1390, is sculptured on 
the tomb. 

The Pisan artist, Bernardo Nello di Giovanni Falconi,| wns 
a pupil of Andrea Orgagna; he painted many pictures in the 
cathedral of Pisa. Tlie Florentine, Tommaso di Marco, was 
also Andrea’s disciple: this master, besides many other work.^, 
painted a picture in 1392, which is still in the church of 
Sant’ Antonio di Pisa, appended to the cross aisle.t 

; from a rlotiumont published by Professor Boiiiuui, in hisiWemo;/e 
Imdtie, pp. lO.VS, e find that Org.ign.i was dead in 1376, not 1375, UJa 
Maiini has it in liis note to llaldinueci 

* In the first edition of Vasaii, the lollowiiig epitaph is quoted, as 
having been wiitten on Orgagna. 

“HIC JACKT ANDREAS QUO NON PR.ESTANTIOR AI.TER 
jERE FVIT ; PATRIJE MAXIMA FAMA SOiE.” 

t The only authenticated relic of this master, is a portion ot one of 
the historical scenes in the Cainpo Santo of Pisa, an engraving Irom 
.vhich may be seen in Lasinio. See Uosini, Storia della Sru''iura^ \ol. ii, 
■P "• 

I This painting is no longer in existence. It was destroyed when 
that part ot the church wherein it hung uas altered. 
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the death of Andrea, his brother Jjicopo, wl o had 
applied himself to sculpture and areliitectui e, as we have 
before said, was occasionally employed ; as^ for example, in 
the year 1328,* * * § when the tower and gate of San Piero 
G-attolini were founded and built. It is also asserted that 
the four stone lions, which were placed on the four corners 
of the ducal palace of Florence, and entirely covered with 
gold, aie from his hand.t This work v as severely criti- 
cised, a mucli heavier weight than was advisable having 
been laid on those points, without any reason for its being 
there , and many thought, that if those lions had been made 
hollow within, and constructed of plates of copper, gilded in 
the fire, they would have been much better suited to that 
place, as being much lighter and more durable. Tlie horse, 
lu full relief and gilded, which stands o\ er one of the doors 
in Santa Maria del Fiore (the door leading to the oratory of 
the confraternity of St. Zenobius), is ako said to be by this 
master. It w'as erected, as is affirmed, in memory ol' Piero 
Farnese, Captain of the Florentines ; tins I will not avouch, 
but I know nothing to the contrary4 same period, 

Mariotto, the nephew of Andrea, painted the Paradise in 
fiesco, still to be seen in the church of San Michele Bis- 
domini, in the Via de’ Servi, in Florence, with the picture of 
the Annunciation for the altar. He also painted a second 
picture, which contained many figures, for the lady Cecilia 
de’ Boscoli, which was likewise placed in the same church, 
near the door.§ 

But among all the disciples of Orgagna, none w'as found 

* Here there is a mamfest CDnfusion of dates. Villain says 1327 ; 
but then Andiea Oigagna was not dead;— he was nat born, indeed, ac- 
cording to Vasari, who makes him die in 1389, at the age of sixty. 

t The Homan edition of Vasari, published in 1739, has a note to the 
effect that one of these lions, greatly dilapidated, was then still remain- 
ing “ou the corner next the great fountain” The Florentine edition 
of 1846, has the following querj' “ On a pedestal, at one corner of the 
piazza of the Palazzo Veccliio (that opposite to the great fountain), is a 
lion, half-consumed by time. Can this possibly be one of those sculp- 
tured by Jacopo Oigagna?” 

J This horse, made of wood, covered with canvas, was r mo\-ed in the 
year 1842, when the cathedral W'as restored. 

§ Tne pictures of Mariotto, in tdan Michele BisJomini (now San 
Michelmo), were destro}ed in the beginning of the eighteenth ceiiturv, 
when the church was rebuilt 
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Buperior to Francesco Traini. This master painted a picture 
on a gold ground, for a nobleman of the house of Coscia, 
who lies entombed in Pisa, in the chapel of San Domenico, 
ill the church of Santa Catarina. The subject of this work 
is San Domenico himself,* two braccia and a half in height, 
and IS surrounded by six historical scenes, representing so 
many events of his life; the wliole work is full of animation, 
and the colouring is beautiful. Jn the same churcli, and in 
the chapel of St. Thomas Aquinas, Francesco Traini painted 
a picture in distemper, the fanciful invention and peculiar 
composition of which has been much admired. St Thomas 
is liere represented sitting, the portrait being taken from 
life; I say from the life, because the monks of the convent 
caused a figure of the saint to be brought from the abbey of 
Fossanuova, where St. Thomas had died in the year 1323. t 
The saint, then, is seated among the clouds, with certain 
books in his hand, from which proceed ra3’^s ol light, wliereby 
the congregated people of Christ aie illuminated. These are 
represented in the lower part of the picture by kneeling 
figures of doctois and clergy of all ranks, in vast numbers, 
bishops, cardinals, and popes. Among the latter is the por- 
trait of pope Urban VI. Under the leet of St. Thomas are 
Sabellius, Anus, Averroes, and other heretics and philoso- 
phers, witli their books all torn to pieces. On one side of the 
Saint stands Plato, pointing to theTimoeus; and on the other 
is Aristotle, who calls the attention of St. Thomas to his 
Ethics. Above all is Jesus Christ, also in the air, surrounded 
by the four Evangelists. The Saviour is in the act of blessing 
St. Thomas, and appears to be sending down upon him the 
Holy Spirit, filling him with his grace J AVhen this woik 
was finished, it obtained high reputation and repeated eulo- 
gies fur the painter Francesco Traini, he having therein 
greatly surpassed his master, Andrea, m colouring, har- 

* Respecting this picture, all writers have hitherto maintained silence, 
its fate being unknown ; but it has been discovered within the last few 
years, by Professor Francesco Bonaini. See Memone Jnedite, etc , p 5, 
et seq^ 

■f “ St. Thomas Aquinas,” says the Roman edition, “died, not in 1323, 
but in 1274, being then in his forty^- eighth year.” 

t This most beautiful picture, although changed from its Gothic form 
to that of a rectangle, and in .some parts restored, is still tolerably well 
preaerved, in the church of Santa Catarina at Pisa- — £d. Fhr. 184 6. 
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mony, mid invention.* The drawings of Andrea Orgagn# 
were executed with infinite care, as may be seen in our 
book. 


THE FLORENTINE PAINTER TOMMASD, CALLED 
GIUTTINO. 

[born 1324— was living in 1368 ] 

"When the arts of design contend among themselves in emu* 
lative strife, when artists labour each to surpass the other, 
there can be no doubt that the many subtle spirits thus in- 
cited to study and aroused to exertion, will constantly make 
new discoveries for the satisfaction of all the varied wishes 
and tastes of men. And to speak on this occasion more par- 
ticularly of painting*, some, producing works in a dark and 
unaccustomed manner, but making clearly evident all the 
difficulties they have overcome, cause the light of their 
genius thus to shine forth from the shadow. Others display 
the utmost softness and delicacy, thinking that these must 
needs be more pleasing to the eye of the spectator, and as 
this method di^iplays the forms in more striking relief, sf> 
it does, without doubt, more readily attract the attention of 
the multitude: others, in fine, depicting their subjects with 
graceful harmony, softening their colours and keeping their 
lights and shadows in due subjection, deserve the warmest 
praise, and display the treasures of their genius, while they 
also prove the rectitude of their judgment, as did Tommaso 
di Stefanu, called Giottino. 

This master was born in the year 1324, and received the 
first rudiments of art from his father; but, while still young, 
he determined to imitate the manner of G-iotto, rather than 

* Leclanch^ tells us that there is a Nativity of the Virgin, hv Andrea 
Orgagna, m the Louvre ; but Schorn expresses doubt of its authenticity 
and does not consider it to be by Oigagnju The latter commentator 
mentions a picture of the Annunciation, in the Florentine Academy 
and intimates an opinion that this maybe the lost painting from St 
Romeo. See ante page 214. 
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t^-at of Stefano, his father. And his efforts in that matter 
succeeded so well, that he not only attained to, and even 
greatly improved on, the manner of Giotto, but also acquired 
the surname of Giottino, which he never lost. Nay, many 
have been of opinion that he was a son of Giotto,* judging 
from bis manner as well as name, but they have been alto- 
gether in error, since it is certain, or to be more exact (fur 
certainty in this matter is not to be attained respecting any 
man), it is the general belief, that Giottino was the sou of 
the Florentine painter Sttfano. 

Giottino, then, was so earnestly devoted to the art of 
painting, anil pursued it with so much diligence, that if we 
have not many works from his hand, yet those remaining to 
us suffice to show that his manner was excellent, and his 
productions admirable; the drapeiies, hair, beards, and 
various other parts of his pictures, exhibit so much softness 
and delicacy of finish, that the grace of harmony may be truly 
said to have been added to his ait by this master, who pos- 
sessed the qualities required for its production in a higher 
degree than either Giotto his mastert or Stefano his father J 
In his early youth, Giottino painted in the church of Santo 
Stefano al Ponte Vecchio in Florence, where he decorated a 
chapel near the side door, which still gives proof of great 
ability on the part of the artist, although the work is now 
much injured by the humidity of the place. § He next painted 
the two Saints Cosmo and Damiano, in the church of the 
Frati Ermini, which is situated near the mills: this work is 
also greatly injured by time, so that but little of its cliaracter 
can now be distinguished.|| In the old church of Santo 
Spirito, in the same city of Florence, Giottino painted a 
chapel in fresco, which was destroyed when the church itself 

* For CGrtiiin remarks on the name, etc,, of this painter, see Frofesbor 
Bonaini, MemoTie InediUj p. 63. 

t Tommaso Giottino could scarcely have been the scholar of Giotto 
who died, according to Vasari himself, when Giottino was but thirtccr, 
years old. Tommaso was perhaps called the di&ciple of Giotto, rather 
because he so scrupulously imitated that master than because he was 
his pupil. 

% This somewhat obscure passage is elucidated, to a certain extent, 
by the remarks of Rumohr on the manner of Giottino. See ItaL 
U, 82 ; see also Speth, Kunst in Italien^ i, 336. 

§ This work has perished. 

II Neither picti'jc nor church now remain. 
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was burnt. OvBr the principal door of the same church this 
master executed another fresco, representing the descent of 
the Floly Spirit ; and on the piazza, in front of the building, 
he painted the tabernacle stdl to be seen there at the corner 
of the convent going towards the Via della Cueulia. The 
subject of this last-named work is Our Lady surrouiuled by 
numerous saints. The heads and other portions approach 
closely to the modern manner ; the artist obMously sought 
to vary and improve the carnations ; he has imparted con- 
sideralile grace to all the figures,* and has e\inc(Ml gieat 
judgment in the diajieries also, whether as to form or colour. 
Giottino likewise worked in Santa Croce, vvliere he painted 
the history of Constantine in the chapel of San Silvi'stro, a 
work of great merit, more especially as regards the attitudes 
and gestures of the figures, which are most beautiful. Be 
hind a marble ornament, constructed to adorn the tomb (A 
Messer Bettino de’ Bardi, a military commander of much 
distinction at that time, Tommaso painted this nobleman 
after the life ; he is pourtrayed kneeling, and about to is^ue 
from a tomb, w^hence he has been summoned hy the trumpets 
of the Last Judgment, which are sounded by tv o angels, whe 
are seen with Christ himself in the air, all admirably well 
donet The same artist executed a picture of Christ bearing 
his Cross, with numerous saints about him, for the church 
of San Pancrazio j this work is near the entrance to the 
south aisle, and the figures are precisely in the manner of 
Giotto J He also painted a Dead Christ (Pieta) in fresco, 
for the convent of San Gallo, which was destroyed during 
the siege ; the fresco was in a cloister, and there is a copy of 
it in the church of San Pancrazio, above-nami‘d, on a column 
beside the Lady chapel. Giottino likewise painted a fresco 
in Santa Maria Novella, in the chapel of San Lorenzo de’ 
Giuochi. which is near the door of the south aisle ; the sub- 
ject is the history of San Cosimo and San Damiaiio, § and tlie 

* The Descent of the Holy Spirit was afterwards whiten ashed. The 
tabernacle was first repainted, and, at a later period, was demolished 

t These works still exist, in tolerable preseivation Vasuii does not 
mention the beautiful Deposition from the Cioss, which is beside the 
monument of Bettino; but which is certaiiily a work by the same 
artist — Ed. Fhr. 1S46. 

t This picture has perished. 

§ No vestige of this work remains 
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pictare is painted on the front of the cliapcl. In Ognissanti, 
also, Tommaso executed a San Christofano and San Giorgio, 
but these works haMng been injured by the malignity of 
time, weie repainted by other hands, and that in such sort as 
to prove the ignoiance of the Provost, who was but slightly 
conveisant with matters relating to art. In the same church 
is a fi(*oco of the Virgin with the Child in her arms, from the 
liand of Giottino ; this is in an arch, which has remained 
uninjuied, ovlm’ the door of the sacristy ; the work is a \ery 
good one, having been executed with great care.* By these 
and other productions, Giottino liad acquired so much re- 
nown, that the spirit of his master Giotto Avas declared to 
have descended on this disciple, the correctness of his design, 
the vivacity of his colouring, and his close imitation of the 
elder master’s composition and manner, being all cited in sup- 
port of that opinion. On the 2iid‘f of July, in the year 1343, 
the Duke of Athens was driven out of Florence by the peo- 
ple, after having been compelled to resign the signory, and 
restore their liberty to the Florentine citizens Giottino was 
then forced by the twelve Reformers of the State, or induced 
by the entreaties of Messer Agnolo Acciaiuol]4 a most dis- 
tinguished citizen of that time, to express the contempt of the 
city for tlie said duke and his principal followers, by painting 
their effigies on the tower of the palace of thePodest^. Among 
these figures, wer(3 those of Messer Ceritieri Visdomini, Messet 
Maladiasse, his Conservator, and Messer Ranieri di San Gimi- 
gnano, all hearing upon their heads the ignominious cap worn 
by those condemned to death by the sentence of justice. 
Around the head of the duke himsedf, various rapacious 
animals and beasts of prey weie depictiMl, to signify the nature 
and qualities of the man; while one of his follow'ers held the 
palace of the Priors of the city in his hand, which he, as a 
false traitor to his country, w-as proffering to the duke. 
Each of these figures had the aims and ensigns of his family 
painted beneath him, with inscriptions, which the lapse of 
time render it difficult now to decipher. § I'he manner in 

* These two labt-mentionod works have both perished. 

■f The Duke of Athens was expelled from Plorence on theSCth of 
July, the festival of St. Anne. Ed. Flor, 1846 

t This noble Florentine was also bishop of the see. — Ibid. 
ft Of this work, some few unintelligible strokes alone remain; but 
the readw who is curious to know all the names of those thus derisive!? 
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v/liich the artist executed this work, which he painted with 
the utmost care, ga\e universal satisfaction; the drawing was 
more particularly admired. He afterwards painted San 
Cosimo and San Damiano, for the Black Friars of Campora, 
a place without the gate of San Piero Gattoliiii. These 
figures were destroyed when the church was whitewashed. 
There is a tabernacle, moi cover, on the bridge of Romiti, in 
the Yaldarno, which is very finely painted in fresco, by the 
hand of Giottino,* We find it further recorded, by many 
who have wiitten of this artist, that he also ga^ e his atten- 
tion to sculpture, and executed a figiiie in marble, for the 
Campanile of Santa Maria del Fiore, in Florence: this was 
placed in the side towards where the orplian house now 
stands, and was four braccia in height. In Rome, also, he is 
said to have produced an historical painting, which he com- 
pleted very successfully. Tlias work is in Sun Giovanni 
Laterano; it exhibits the pope, occupied in various minis- 
trations, but is now grievously injured by time. In the 
palace of the Orsiiii, Giottino filled a hall with the figures of 
celebrated men; and on a column in the church of Araceli, 
to the right of the high altar, he executed a San Ludovico, 
of great merit, j 

This master also painted a picture in the lower church of 
San Francesco, at Assisi. The only place not already occu- 
pied by other artists, was an arch over the pulpit; and there 
Giottino depicted the Coronation of Our Lady, with numerous 
angels around her, all exhibiting so much grace in the out- 
lines, beauty in the heads, and harmony in the colouring 
(which last was a quality peculiar to this painter), that the 
work suffices to prove Giottino fully equal to any master 
that had then appeared.^ Around the arch of the Corona- 
tion, Tommaso painted stories from the life of St Nicholas. 
In the monastery of Santa Clara, in the same city, and in 

exhibited, will find them in Baldinucci, sec li. p. 59, together with the 
inscriptions. See also Villani, lib \ii, cap. xxxiii. 

* This tabernacle was destroyed in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and the work of G-iottino perished with it.— G.Montani 

t All the werks executed by Giottino in Home are believed to have 
perished. 

t Fea considers this coronation to have been the work of a certain 
IVate Martino, whom he believes to have been the scholar of Simon of 
Biena, See his Descnzione della Basilica Assisuste, 
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the centre of the church, he painted a fresco, repn-senting 
the saint supported in the air by two angels, who might be 
taken for living and breathing forms. St. Clara is restoring 
a child from the dead, while many female figures stand 
around, all full of astonishment The faces of these women 
are extremely beautiful ; tlieir vestments and head-dresses, 
which are those of the peritid, are also v( ry graceful and 
effective. In the same city of Assisi, and over the gate 
which leads to the cathedral, m an arch on the inside of the 
gate, Giottino painted a Virgin with the Child in In^r arni'^, 
and that with such truth and life, that she seems to be alive. 
Our Lady is attended by St. Phancib and another saint, the 
whole exquisitely beautiful. These two works, although 
the story of Santa Clara remains unfinished (the master 
having fallen sick, and being compelled to return to Florence), 
are yet admirable productions, and worthy of the highest 
praise * Tomm.iso is said to have been of a melancholy 
temperament, and a lover of solitude; but profoundly devoted 
to art, and extremely studious. Some proof of this last 
asseition, we have in the church of San Romeo, in Florence, 
where there is a picture in distemper, by this mastei. which 
is executed with such earnest love and care, that no better 
work on panel is known to have proceeded from his hand. 
The picture is in the cross-aisle of the church, on the north 
side. It represents the Dead Christ, with the Maries and 
Nicodemus, accompanied by other figures. These all bewail 
the death of the departed, some bitterly weeping and wring- 
ing their hands, others more subdued in the expression of 
their grief; but all, both in countenance and attitude, evincing 
the most profound sorrow, as they look on the sacrifice that 
has been made for our sins. The most astonishing circum- 
stance respecting this woik is not so much that the master 
has been able to attain so high a region of thought, as that 
he has found means to realize his conceptions so admirably 
with the pencil The painting is, moi cover, highly worthy 
of praise, not only for the invention and composition, bufr 
also for the beauty of the heads ; for although the artist in 
depicting all these weeping faces, has necessarily distorted 
the lines of the brow, eyes, mouth, and every other feature, 

♦ The paintings executed by Giottino in Assisi still remain. They 
arc truly perfect for their time, and murit high praise. — G. Montani, 
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yot he has in no degree altered or injured the beauty of tbft 
countenances, which very frequently suffer materially i-n weep- 
ing, when treated by hands not well versed in the best me- 
thods of art ^ But we shall be the less surpi'ised that Giot-^ 
tino completed his works with so much care and devotion, 
wdien we i*emember that in all his labours this master ever 
proved himself more desii ous of glory than of gain. Giot- 
tino was wholly free fi om ihat eagerness for large rewards 
which renders the masters of our own time less careful in 
tne completion of then* works: he was, indeed, so far from 
seeking great riches, that he gave but slight regaid even 
to the conveniences and amenities of life; he contented him- 
self with little, and thought more of serving and gratify- 
ing others than himself: wherefore, taking little caie of his 
liealth, and perpetually enduring heavy labours, he died of 
conMinqdion at the age of 32, and was buried by bis family 
outside the church of Santa Maria Novella, at the Martello 
gate, near the burial-place of Bontura.l 

The disciples of Giottino, who left more fame than riches, 
were Giovanni Tossicani, of Arezzo, Michelino4 Guniinni 
dal Ponte, and Lippo § they were all tolerably good mas- 
ters in their art, but Giovanni Tossicani was greatly 
superior to the lest: he executed many works after the 
death of Tommaso, and in liis manner, for different cities 
and churches throughout all Tuscany. In the capitular 
church of Arezzo, more particularly, Giovanni painted the 
chapel of Santa Maria Maddalena, belonging to the Tucce- 
rellijl family ; he also painted a San Jacopo on a column in 
the capitular church of Empoli, and certain pictures in the 
cathedral of Pisa were executed by this master, but have 

* This picture — a really wonderful work — is preserved in the Gallery 
of the Uffizj. — Ed Flor, 1846. See also Lanzi, vol. i, pp 65-66. 

t In the first edition of Vusaii, ai(* the following lines, wiittcn on the 
death of Giottino. — 

“ Hen mortem, infandam mortem, qure ouspuh acuta 
Oordu homiiium hiceras duin vonis ante dioin 
In him, says Lanzi, was cut off the best scion of the Giottcscan family of 
painters. — G. Montani. 

t Among the many artists of this name, it will be difhculL to discover 
which is hero alluded to. — Ed. Flor 1846. 

§ The lives of these two artists will also be found in Yasiri. 

11 Not Tuccerelli, but Tucctarelli, a noble tumily uf Arezzo, The 
paintings are lost — .Pc ttan. 
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iince been removed to make way for modern paintings. The 
last work performed by Giovanni Tossieani was a mobt beaii- 
tifui annunciation, with St. James ami St. Philip, vvhirli he 
executed for the Counters Joanna, wife of Tarlato da Pietra- 
mala, in one of tlie chapelt, of the e[)iseopal ehuich of Arr^z/o; 
but the back of the wall on which the laht-inentioneil woik 
was placed being towaids the noith, the painting was almo'^t 
entirely destroyed by the damp, when the Annuneiatnm 
was lestoied by Maestio Agimh) di Lorenzo, of Arez/u. 
The St. James and St. l^hilip^ were also restored some shoit 
time afterwards by Giorgio Vasai i [who w^as then but a yonlh), 
and that to his great prolit, for from doing so he ae(iuiii*d 
much useful knowledge — wlucli he could not then obt.iin 
from other masters — fiom examining the methods of Gio- 
vanni, and studying the shadows and colouring of that work, 
injured as it was There is a monument in tliis chapel to 
the memory of the countess who caused it to be built and 
decorated, on which may still be read the following words : 

*\4'nio J>fiiinni l.J.'i."), dv mvmc Auqfstt hnne capeVam con^titui f veil 
ii\obdi^ ihmina Jiunintt dv Flora wTDr nohths ihjvnnx 

Tajiati (tv Vtttamala wl honomn BinUt Marun r»ryi7iw.”+ 

The wuirks of other disei[des of Giottino do not require to 
be mentiomal heie, since they were but ordinary pi oductions, 
and do but slightly resemble tho.se of their master or of lluui 
con-<risi‘i[)hi (iiovanni Toss*cani, Tommaso Giottino drmv^ 
admirably well, as may be seen by certain drawings from his 
hand, presmwed in our book, and which are linished with 
inlinitc eaie. 

^ Tlif Aiiiuiiicvution has immisIh’iI, but the St. James and St. Thilip 
are stil’ i xisli'iiee — iF Alaniam. 

t If 1 1. *;imo w'KS burn in 132*1, liow’ could Tossicani, whose last 
W'lfi iim .i *‘d in 13 Jf), have hiM*n Ins disciple. The want of documents, 
or othe^' l•lU'<es, havi* imule Vn.s'in fall into frequent error when fapeak- 
t>f tb ■ t.no’s discqdeb —Ed fhr, 
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faOVANNI DAL PONTE. PAINTER, OF ILORENCE 
[robn 1307— died in 13 Go ] 

Altiiougu the old pvo\ erl), that a spendthrift never lacks 
the means of spending, is by no means true and cun be but 
little confided in, — on the routraiy we are neitain that hi^ 
v/ho will not live a regular life according l-o hia degree, shall 
finally live in want and die misrrably , — yet, it may some- 
times be remarked that fortune seems lather to aid those 
who squander without restraint, than those who are cai etui 
and self-deinying in all things; oi, if‘ the luvouis of fortune 
are witluJiuvvn, death is frequently observed to make up for 
her inconstancy, and to bring a remedy for the ini>govern- 
meiit of the man himself, by intei veiling exactly at that 
moment wlum the aiendtliiift begins to discover, to bis in- 
finite misery, vdiat it is to want th.it in age which he has 
squandered in youth: labouring and living wretchedly v hen 
lie should be reposing and at bit: ease. Such would hive 
been the lot of Giovanni da San Stefano a Ponto, of Flo- 
rence, if, after he had consumed his patiimoiiy, wasted the 
Luge gains which fortune, rather than Ins ments, threw 
into his hand-^j and exhausted other possesvsions leveitiiig to 
him unexpectedly from various sources, he had not attained 
the end of his life at the moment when the last portion of his 
pioperty was expended. Giovanni dal Pome was a scholar of 
Euffalmacco,** whom he imitated rather in his attachment to 
the pleasures of life, than in the effort to become a good 
painter. Born in 1307, and entered early as a disciple of 
Buffalmaeco, the first 'works of Giovanni wcie executed in 
fi esco, f(jr the capitular chinch of Phnpoli. They were in 
the chapel of San Loienzo, where he depicted certain sfoiies 
from the life of the saint with so much success, that as a 
more satisfactui y jirogre^s was anticipated from so creditable 
a eommencement, lie was invited to Arezzo in the year 1344, 
wdiere he painted an UhSumption of the Virgin in one of the 
chapels of the church of ban Francesco ; and no long lime 
afterw^aixis, being in some ereait in that city, on account of 

* la the life of Giottino, Giovuuni is culled the disciple of tbiU iiiastor, 
as -we ha\r‘ qeen ; but a coiuiiari&on of dates would make ius being tbo 
ioholar of Buffalmaeco much more probable 
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the (leailh of painters then suffered there, lie painted the 
chapels of Sant' Onufrio and Sant' Aiitamo, in the eapituhir 
churL'h i)[‘ Are/zo , but these works aie now rained by the 
humidity of the place. Giovanni executed some other pic- 
tures in the ehureh of Santa Giustina, and in that of San 
Matteo; but these were destroyed, together with the churches., 
when duke Oosiiio caused the city to be fortilied. It was 
on this occasion that the b(*antifnl licad of Apiiius Caams 
and th.it <if hi.s son, in maible, weie disscorerod; they imuo 
found at the toot of an ohl hiulge, where the river enters the 
city, and near the church of Santa Giustina. An ancient 
epitaph, also very beautiful, was found with them, and all are 
now carefully preserved among the valuables of the duke.'^ 
Giovanni then returned to Florence, arriving at the tirtm 
when the middle aich of the bridge of Santa TrniHa was on 
tlie point of being closed ; a chapel w^as built on one of tlie 
piles, and dedicated to St. IMichael the archangel, when Oui- 
\ iuini was appointed to ilecoiate it, and iiainted many pirtui e-', 
Imth within and without, nn-re partieuhiily on the Iroiil wall. 
The chapel was earned away, with the budge itself, in the 
flood of IdoT, Some afliiiu that it was from these works, as 
well as from tin' place of his birth, that Giovanni leccived 
the name of Dal Ponte. Ibis artist likewise executed ccTtain 
works in ^i^a, in the church of San Paolo a Uipa d’Arno ; 
where he painted some frescoes in the year luoo; tluy 
were in the piincipal chapel behind the altar, but aie now 
ruined by damp and time. The cdiapel of the Seali, in tlui 
church of Santa TriaitiU in Flonuiee. was also decorated by 
Giovanni dal Ponte, as vv:it> another chapid, situated close Ix'- 
bide it. Giie of the stoiies fiom the life of St. Paul, muir the 
principal chapel, where the tomb of Maestro Paolo the astro- 
loger stands,! is likewise by him. In San vSlefano, at the 
Ponte Vccchio, he painted a picture; with some others, Inah 
in distemper and fresco, for the uty as wcdl as neighbour- 
hood of Florence, from which he derived tolerable credit J 

* WhtTe tlieso antiques now arc, is not known ; but we may hope 
that tlu7 will one day i>o discovered in some ducal villa or ganlen — 

t Puolo (Inl Pozzo Tuscunelii, a etdi‘brated mathoinatidan and astro- 
nomer. lie was the frumd ot Oolumbiis, and held similar opinions with 
Cim, in regard to the discovery of’ a new world, 

t Of ail the Works of thib iuai»ter. executed in Florence, none new 
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Giovanni dal Ponte was popular with his arquaintanre, hut 
more because he promoted their auiuhcments, than on areount 
of his works. Yet lie took pleasure in the society of tiie 
learned, more especially of those who studied to attain excel- 
lence in the art to which he was himself attLieheil ; for al- 
thDii"h he had not soup;lit to acc|inrefor hitnstdf those (pialities 
which he valued in others, yrt he never failed to leroinmimd 
coiiscientions labour to his brother artists. llaMiytt attained 
the age of fifty-nine years, Giovanni was attacked by a disiaise 
of tlie chest, wliieh carried him otf in a veiy few days. Had 
he lived longer, it would only have been to sutfer many ineon- 
\enicnees ftom want, since he had scarcely so imieh remain- 
ing as sufficed to give him decent burial in San Sudano 
dal Ponte A'ecchio. Ilis woiks date about the year 13()o.^ 
In our book of tlie designs of different artists, ancient and 
modern, is a drawing in water-colours by Giovanni. It re- 
presents St. George on horseback, in the act of killing the 
dragon, together with a skeleton. From this specimiui we taui 
Bufiiciently judge of Giovanni’s metliod in drawing. 


AGNOLO GADDI, PAINTER, OF FLORENCE. 

[born — WAS STILL WORKING IN 1390 .] 

The great honour and utility of becoming distinguished in 
one of the noble arts is rendeied sufficiently manifest in the 
case of Taddeo Gaddi, who, combining self-government with 
high talent, not only secured great fame by his labours, but 
acquired large possessions also, and left the affairs of his 
family in such a state, that his two sons, Agnolo and Giovanni, 

remain ; nor is it probable that many of those done for the environs of 
that city still survive. ' 

“It IS a yurious fancy, this of Vasari,” remark the Roman and 
Florentine editors, “ of notifying the year about which may be dtiti‘d the 
works of e.ich artist, and which is invariably the year of their death, or 
that preceding it, even of those who, dying very old, must needs Imve 
worked very many years before.” But does not Vasari mean to intimate, 
by this expression, that the works of the urtiat bear date down to the 
year speoided, or near it, act laiitf 
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were cnableil to lay the fouiulation of those, nch?s and 

that elevation of the house of tladdi, which plare it in onr 
(lay atiioii" the ninst noble faniilios of Fh>rencf‘,^ fuid lia\e. 
established it m hi^h rei>ute thion^h all Christendom. Anil 
since Gaddo, Taddeo, Ajrnolo, and Giovanni have adoincd 
many venerated chnu-hes by then talents and the exeieise of 
their art, so it is w'ltlnnit doubt, eiitiudy reasonable that the 
holy l^onian Church and the supreme })0ntilTs of the same, 
should have proMuitcd — as they hai e done — the highest ooele- 
siastitail dignities to tlieir successors. I 

Taddeo, then, wdio-e life we have written above, Ici't two 
sons, Agnolo and Giovanni, with many other disciples, but 
of Agnolo in particular the father hoped that he would le- 
eorne most excellent in the art of painting. In his youth he 
luul given proml^e of so much talent, that it was believed he 
xvDubl greatly surpass liih f.ither, but the e\ eiit did not justify 
the opinion thus formed of him. Born and reared in abund- 
ance, wdiich is often an ini[K‘dimeiit to earnest etfint, Agnolo 
displayed more iiiclinalion for trade and trallic than ior the 
art of [lainting; nor sliouhl this seem either new or stiaiige, 
for how fitHpieiitly has avarice barrml the way to many who 
might have reached the summit of di^tiiiction, if the desiieof 
gain had not impeded their progre^s in the euilicst anil br^t 
of their days. Agnolo first painted in Florence, while still 
very young, depicting in Sail Jacop<)-tia-Fo>hi the story of 
Clirist rai>ing Laz.irus, in figun^s little inor(‘ than a hiuecio 
in luMght. Kellei'tiiig that Lazarus had been diaid four d.n s, 
Agnolo lonncd a viviil eonception of the coiiii[)t state m 
which tli(‘, body so long dead mimt be found: he l‘on^(HJnently 
represented the grav e-dotbes wluuewith Lazai iis wa.^ bound 
all spotted ami distadounHl by tin* decomposition of the i-or[»^e. 
Livid circle'' of bhu' and yellow snnound the eyes, all which 
is pemrtrajed with infinite truth, ua is the amazement of 

* This highly eelchnitecl famiU\ ah^erves Botturi, is now c\tiiict; 
tmt the ii.ime is pn\st*rv**d, luuing luvii inlccu b) the hoube oF Pitti, 
which siicoi'inlctl to tlH‘ pobsc.ssioiis of the Gudih family. The jialjin' 
that house was u rich imisoum of pictures, luathlrs, medals, and manu- 
scripts, and miiny galleries and hbr.irics owe their woidth to its collue 
tions ; the Miu:l:ab('cehiuna, in piirticul.ar, hnb proliteil by them 

f Among otlii'rs of this name, the cardinals Niecolo and Taihh'O liaip 
been justly releluated, says Bottan. Their tombs are seen in Santa 
Maria Novella, in the chapel of the Gaddi family. 
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the ap>5tles nnd other fissures stanilhig around, whose atti- 
tudes are varied and fine, as, holding their \estments to the 
nose, they seek to shield themselves from the odours of that 
decayed body. The fear and astonish nient of the spectators 
at this new miracle is no less eloquently expresst*cl than 
the joy and gladness of Mary and Martha, wlio behold life 
returning to the dead body ol their brother. This v ork 
was :onsidered to be one of such extraordinary meiit, that 
many believed the talent of Agnolo to surpass not only tlmt 
of all Taddeo’s other disciples, but also that of the father 
himself.* The event nevertheless proved the fallacy of this 
opinion, for as in youth the desire for renown will often gi\e. 
strength to overcome all difhculties — so, as years increase, 
we frequently remark the appioach of a certain carelc'^s ne- 
gligence, which causes a man to go backwards rather than 
forwards, and this was the case with Agnolo. Having given 
ho remarkable a specimen of his pow(*rs in this work, the 
Soderini family, hoping great things from such a master, 
appointed him to paint the principal chapel of the chiinh of 
the Carmine ; he accordingly represented the whole life of 
Our Lady therein, but so greatly infmdor was this work to 
the Resurrection of Lazarus, that all might perceive how 
little It was his intention to devote liinL^elf studiously to the 
art of painting — nay, in the v\hole of this unusually extim- 
sive work, there is nothing w(*ll done, save only one seem*, 
wliiL-h depicts Our Lady surrounded by nurnerims young 
maidens . they are variously attired in vestments and "head- 
dresses, proper to those times, and as variously employ cd in 
diffeient womanly occupations; one spins, another sews, a 
third is winding threads, while a fourth weaves, and others 
are employed in other occupations, all which Agnolo com- 
posed and executed tolerably well f 

In like manner this artist painted the ])rincipal chapel of 
the church of Santa Croce, in fiesco, for the noble family of 
the Albei ti, representing every circumstance of the discovery 
of the cross ; and the work certainly displays considerable 
facility, but veiy little force of design, the coloming only 
being good and tolerably well done X Lut when he afterwards 

No vestige of this work now remains, 

t This work also is totally destroyed. 

X Those pnintingi, still remam in tolerable jireservation ; opiiiioiii 
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painted "Certain stories from the life of St Louis, in the ohapei 
of the lianli family, also in fresco ami in the -anm church 
he accpiitted Imu'^olf much more creditably. Agnolo Gaddi, 
then, was an artist 'who worked caprieioubly, sometimes vMtli 
more eai e, and sometiims with less: ihuts lu S.into vSpiutc, 
aLo in Florimcc, he painted a Vniiiii with th(‘ L'hild in Ikm 
arms, in fresco, wutliin the door whicli lends from tlie piaz/a 
into the convent, and o\er a second door of the building, sin* 
is nccoinjianiiMl by Sant’ Agnstino ami San Niccolo, and tins 
work i^ SI) admirahh executed, tliat one might fancy tiie 
figures [uiinted yesterday * 

The secret of moMiict had been in a ceitain manner bi‘- 
queathed as an inberitance to Agnolo, and lie had in his pos- 
session all the instruments and other matters needful to tlu^ 
prosecution of tiiat art, and whudi hud been used by Gaddo, 
Ins graiulfatlier. Agnolo, theiefore, by way of pastime, and 
because the materials lay thus to his hand, lather than ioi 
any other reason, gave a certain degree of attention to mo- 
saic, and when the fancy took him he cxi^ciiIcmI diflerent woi ks 
in that branch of art. When it was found, then, that many 
of the slabs of marble which cover the eight sides of the roof 
of San Giovanni had been injnrf‘d by time, and that the 
damp, pcm*lrating to the mosai<‘s fonmudy jilaced there by 
Andrea Tali, wa^ doing them giievous mischief, the consuls 
of the guild of merchants n*solvcd to reconstiuct the greater 
part of the roof, that the n^'t might not be ruined, and to 
have the mosaic also restored ; vvhereiqion they confuled the 
direction of the whole w'ork to Agmdo (iaddi, wlio couimenoiMl 
it in the y(‘ar 13 46. lie first coveied the roof with ni‘w 
slabs of marble, wdiich he laid over eucli other, to the bi(‘adtli 
of two fingers; tluui, cutting each to the half of its thickness, 
lie fastened them into eacli other with a cement formed of 
mastic and wax meltial together, all wliich he completed with 
BO much care, that ueilher roof nor ceiling has sulfereil the 
lea>st injury from tin* laiiis, from that day to the piesent time; 

vary aato thoir ineiit vSee Della Valle, Letiiie .'^rrncjsc, and ]jan/i, Jin- 
tnru of P(it7L{tnrf, 

* Tliis work also ri*tiiins its place, and gtdl displays the fiestmosB 
described by Vusari; but he bhoultl liave said San Pietro, instead of Siin 
Kiccolo. 

+ This secret, with wdneh Giotto, Simon of Siena, and others, worn 
well ftcijuamted, luul become extensively know n in the thn s of Agnolo, m 
iv obvious from the magnificent works of the Duoino of Orvicio. 
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a precaution wholly new. Agnolo tlu* * * § n ro^to’Vil Ukj nicr 
saic, and at liis recommendation, as well as aUer his (h‘Mgn.s, 
'Which were of considerable meiit, the npp(*r emnua* ol' mar- 
ble, which is carried round the Iniilding unnitMliately heueatii 
the roof, W'us constructed in the lorm we now mh*, that pre- 
viously existing having been much smaller ami ot \ei} (mli- 
nary chaiacter. The liall of the municipal palace was \ aiilted 
under the direction of this artist, liaviiig hefoic betm open to 
the roof, and this — to say nothing of the ornament — rmnlcnMl 
the building h‘ss liable to injuiK'S from lire, by '^llicl^ it had 
sulfered grievously at an eailier period. 1 he batllcmcntvs of 
the palace, which formerly had none of any kind, weie v \ et ted 
at the same time, and also by the ad\ice of Agnolo. While 
these works were in progress, the artist did not entirely 
abandon his painting: on the high altar of wSan Pamua/iu 
he depicted the Virgin in distemper, with St. John the Bap- 
tist and St. John the P]vangelist, near whom weri' San 
Nereo, San Archileo, and San Pancrazii^, brothers,"^ with 
other saints. But the best pait of this work, or rathin* all 
that is good in it, is the [ircdclla, whicdi is entirely (‘overed 
by the small figures, composing stoiies from the lives ol the 
Madonna and of Santa Reparata, divided into eight com[>ait- 
ments.| Agnolo also painted a choir of angels sunounding u 
coronation of the Virgin, for the high altar of Santa JMaria 
Maggiore, in Florence ; this he eoiniileted in the }car 134H, 
for Barone Capclli, and the 'work is a tolerably good one J 
Shortly afterwards he painted, in fresco, a chapel of the ca- 
pitular church of Prato, which had been rebuilt umlm' the 
direction of Giovanni Pisano in 1312. As we have before 
related, the chapel was that wherein the girdle of Our Lady 
had been deposited, and vvas decorated by Agnolo with variomi 
stories from the life of the Virgin. § lie executed many other 

* St. Kerens and St Arelulcus, or Achilleus, wore hi others j but St 
Pancratiiis was in no way connected with them. He was a Konian youth 
who was martyred on the spot where his church now stands, at tin* Gate 
of San Tancrazio, at Komo. 

t This picture is m thi* Gullery of the Pine Arts in Flormice. 

i The commentators differ as to the fate of this idcture, of which 
nothing cerlaiii is known. 

§ The most important work of Agnolo now remaining, and in tolerably 
good preservation. It uas restored in 1831, by Sig. Autouio Marini, of 
Prato. — 
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?rorks in the churches of that district, and left many speci- 
mens of bis manner, in various parts ol fbe whcle teiritory, 
which is full of rich and important inoiiasteiies. In Florence, 
moi cover, at a later period, this master painted the arch 
above the door of San Romeo,* and executed a picture in 
distemper for the church of Orto Sail Michele ; tlie subject 
of this work is the disputation of Christ with the doctois in 
tlie templet About the tune when this last pictuie was 
completed, many houses were demolished for the purpose of 
eiil.iiging the piazza de’ Signori, and as the church of San 
Roiiiolo was also taken down, this building was reconstructed 
fi oni the designs of Agnolo !(: Paintings by this artist are 
to be seen in many churches of Florence, as well as in the 
surrounding districts, from all of which he derived large 
gains, although he painted more because he desired to do as 
his forefatliers had done, than from any love of the art, he 
liaving given up his mind to commerce, fiorn wliich he gained 
still laiger profits. And this became obvious to all, when 
two sons of Agnolo, resolved no longer to live the life of ar- 
tists. devoted themselves wholly to merchandise, establishing 
a house of business for that purpose at Venice, in company 
vitli their father, who, from that time forward, exercised hia 
art occasionally for his pleasure only, or to pass the time. In 
this manner, then, what with his traffic and what with his 
paintings, Agnolo amassed very great riches, but died in the 
sixty-thud }ear of his life, being attacked by a malignant 
fever, which put an end to his career in a veiy few days. 

The d]^C‘lples of Agnolo Gaddi were Maestro Antonio da 
Ferrara, § and Stefuno da Verona, |1 A\ho was a most admirable 
jiainter in fresco, as may be seen in various parts of his native 
city, as also in Mantua, where many of his works are still to 
be found. Among other peculiarities this master had that of 
giving an exquisite exprestdon to the countenances of his 
children, women, and old men, as the observer may remark 
in any one of his works : his heads w'ere all imitated and 

* This work is destroyed. 

■f This picture is described by Bottari as in ^ood preservation ; but 
it was removed some time after, and its present condition is not known, 

% See Gaye, Carteggio Inedito, vol. l, pp. 499, 502, 508. 

§ Antonio Alberto, with whom the Feirdie^f* scliool of painting 
commences. — Montani. 

U See Lanzi, IhUory of Paintln^^ vol. ii, pp. 
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copied by tlint T^iero dii Perugia,’*^ the miniature painter, \vho 
illuminated all the books which constitute the libraiy of Pope 
Puis, in the cathedral of Siena, and vho [lainted in fresco 
with considerable facility. Michele of Milan was also a dis- 
ciple of Agnolo, as was Giovanni Gaddi, his brother, wlio 
painted in the cloister of Santo Spirito, as Gaddo and Taddeo 
had done. The works executed in that cloister by Giovanni 
are, a Disputation of Christ with the doctors in the temple, 
the Purification of the Virgin, the I'emptation of ChiK>t in 
the Wilderness, and the Baptism of John. This aitist died, 
after having awakened tlie highest expectations f Cermino di 
Drea Cennini, of Colle di Valdc‘lsa,J likewise studied paint- 
ing under Agnolo Gaddi, and being a devoted lover of his 
art, he wrote a book on the methods of painting in fresco, in 
distemper, and in every vehicle then known, with the modes 
of painting in miniature, and the manner in which gold is 
applied in all these varying methods. This book is now in 
the hands of Giuliano, a goldsmith of Siena, an excellent 
master and true friend of the arts. In the first part of Cen- 
nini’s work, the author has treated of the nature of colours, 
whether minerals or earths, as he had himself been taught by 
his master, Agnolo; desiring, perhaps, as he does not seem to 
have succeeded in attaining to any great eminence in paint- 
ing, at least to make himself acquainted with the natuie of 
colours, the different glues, chalks, grounds for fresco, he. 
with the properties of every kind of vehicle; he further dis- 
courses of such colours as are injurious, and to be guarded 
against in the mixture of colours, and in short of many other 
matters, concerning which no more need be said here; all 
those details which were held to be rare and profound secrets 

* Spe Della Valle, Lettere Sanesi, vol. ii, p. 242, and Lanzi, Histnnj of 
Paintmff, vol i, p. 426, and vol. li, p, 85, for the conflicting statements 
concerning this painter. 

t These paintings are lost, but there is some compensation in the fine 
fresco, by this master, of Christ on the Cross, with the Virgin and St. 
John, which Tea discovered in 1798, in the lower church of Assisi 

J The treatise of Cenmno Cennini was translated into English in 1844, 
Dy Mrs. Merrifielil. This book was long believed to have been written 
while the author, then very old, was imprisoned for debt; but this has 
been shewn to bo a fallacy. fSee Mrs. Memfield. Ancient Treatises on Qit 
Painting, r oh i, Introduction, p. 47.) Rumohr informs us, that a painting 
by Cennini, and which bears his name written by himself, is still exist- 
ing in the Franciscan convent of Volterra, 
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in Cennini’s day beiii" perfectly well known to ail artists in 
these our times. But I will not omit to remaik, that Cennini 
makes no mention of certain earths, such as the dark terra 
lossa, nor of cinnabar and \arious greens — perhaps because 
they were not then in use ; other colours were in like man- 
ner wanting to the painters of that age, as umber for exam- 
ple, yellow-lake (giallo santo), the smalts, both for oil and 
fresco painting, with certain 3^ellows and greens, all which 
Inu e been discovered at a later period. Cennini likewise treats 
of grinding colours in oil, to make red, azure, green, and other 
grounds of diifeient kinds,* he speaks of the mordants, used 
in the application of gold also, but not as applied to figures. 
In addition to tlie works which Cennini executed in Florence, 
with his master, there is a Virgin accompanied by certain 
saints, from his hand, under the loggia of the hospital of 
Bonifazio Lupi, the colouiing of which was managed so 
carefully, that it remains in good preser\ation even to this 
day t 

This Cennino, speaking of himself in the first cliapter of 
his book, has the following passage, which I gi\e in his 
exact words : — ‘‘I, Cennino di Drea Cennini, of Colle di Val- 
delsa, was instructed in the said art during twelve years, by 
my master Agnolo di Taddeo, of Florence, who learnt the 
wniie from Taddeo his nither, which last was the godson of 
Giotto, and his disciple for four-and-twentj" years. This 
Giotto transmuted the art of painting from Greek into Latin; 
he brought it to our modern manner, and certainly did more 
to perfect it than any other had ever done.^^ These are the 
precise words of Cennino, to whom it appealed, that as he 
who translates any work from the (ireek into the Latin, con- 
fers a great benefit on all who do not understand Greek, so 
did Giotto, in transmuting the art of painting from a manner 
not known or understood by any one (unless, indeed, that all 
might easily perceive it to be senseless) — to a manner at once 

* This passage of Vasari is considered to be in contradiction co the 
remarks ho afterwards makes (in his life of Antonello da Messina) on 
the difacoveiy of oil painting; but Lanzi, availing himself of the obser- 
vations of Morclli, has reconciled this appaient contradiction, as will be 
seen in the proper place — 3fo7itam. 

I See Gayc, vol i, 528-9, The paintings of Cennini must have been 
dfc^stroyed in 1787, when the hospiia. was changed into a lunatic asylum, 
and iti form altered. 
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beautiful, facile, and most pleasing, that may be comprehended 
and seen to be good at a glance, by whomsoever possesses the 
slightest degree of judgment and comprehension. 

All these disciples of Agnolo did him great honour. He was 
entombed by his sons, (to whom it is affirmed that he left 
50,DD0 florins, or more) in the sepulchre which he had himself 
prepared for his burial and that of his descendants, in Santa 
Maria Novella, in the year of our salvation 1387.* The por- 
trait of Agnolo, by his own hand, may be seen in the chapel 
of the Albeiti, in Santa Croce, in a painting near the door, 
wherein the emperor Heiaclius is depicted bearing the cross; 
he is represented in profile, with a short thin beard, and on 
his head is a cap of a red colour, of the form proper to the 
period Agnolo Gaddi was not paiticularly excellent in de- 
sign, to judge from the specimen piesented in certain drawings 
by his hand, which are to be found in our book. 


THE SIENESE PAINTER BERNA.+ 

[born . . . .—DIED IN 1381 ?] 

If those who labour to attain excellence in art or science 
were not too frequently cut off by death in the best of their 
days, there is no doubt but that many exalted minds ^\ould 
have gained the summit towards which their aims tended, and 
whither the woild, as well as themselves, w'ould have rejoiced 
to see them arri\ e. But the brevity of man’s life, and the 

* Or, according to the Florentine commentators, not until after 1390, 
at which period they declire Af;nolo Gaddi to liave been still in G\ist- 
ence. The first edition of Yasan gives the following epitaph on this 
master ; — 

“ Angelo Taddei F. Gaddio ingenii et picturfe gloria honoribus pro- 
bitatisque existimatione vere magno Filii racesti-^s posiiere.” 

t Ghiberti calls this artist Barna, an abreiiation of Barnabo Baldi- 
nucci and Tfuinohr agree with him; but the later Florentine editors 
consider Beina or Barna to be rather an abbreviation of Bi-rnardo or 
Bernardino. Tht true name of the painter, they incliuo to think was 
Brnna Bertini. 
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many accidents to which all, from various causes, are liable 
often deprive us too early of those wlio might be most distin- 
guished Of this we li.i\e an instance in tiie hapless Sienese 
painter Berna, who. although hi‘ died young, yet left so many 
works, that we might easily believe his life to have been a 
long one; and these works were of such a character, as to 
impress on us the conviction that In^ would have been most 
eminently di^tinguislied if his death had not been so prema- 
turely hastened. Among the works of this master remaining 
in Siena are certain Instoiical representations, in fresco,* in 
two chapels of the church of Sant’ Agostino; there was, be- 
sides, on one of the walls of the same church, the story of a 
youth led to execution, than wliich it is not possible to con- 
ceive a more [icifect work: the pallor and dread of death 
were depicted on his face with such truth and reality, that 
for this only the artist would merit the highest praise; be- 
side the youth was a monk, who was seeking to console the 
suffei er, and whose attituile was very line. The whole work, in 
short, was so admirably executed, and the story so eloquently 
told, that we clearly perceive the artist to have formed a 
most vivid conception of the fearful circumstance he de- 
scribes. He has represented it as it must needs be, full of 
the bitterest agony, the most cruel terror; reproducing the 
whole so admirably with his pencil, that the scene itself, 
taking place before one’s eyQ3, would scarcely awaken more 
profound emotions. This work has unhappily been destroyed 
in our own da}'', the wall having been removed to make way 
for the chapels, which have been constructed in that pait of 
the (‘hui’L'h. 

In the city of Cortona, besides many works scattered about 
in different parts of the same, Berna painted the greater part 
of the walls and ceiling in the church of Santa Margarita, *f 
where is now the convent of the Franciscan monks, called 
Zoccolanti.:j: From Cortona he w^ent to Arezzo, in the year 
1369, and precisely at the moment when the Tarlati, who had 
formerly been lords of Pietramala, had caused the convent 

* These paintings have perished, as have those described immediately 
after them. 

t These pictures have perished. 

j So called From ZoccoIq, a wooden shoe, which the members of tha 
JBVanciscan order weaiv 
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and churcli of Sant’ Agostino to be erected by M(«cio, a 
sculptor and architect of Siena. Many of the Aretine citi/.ens 
had constructed chapels and burial-places for their families in 
the side aisles of the church ; and in one of these chapels — 
that (leilicated to San Jacopo, namely — Berna painted various 
fiescues from the life of the saint.* Among these was most 
^ivldly depicted the story of the smuggler Marino, whom 
avarice had tempted to give his soul to the devil, with whom 
he hud made a written compact to that effect. He is here 
seen in the act of supplicating San Jacopo to liberate him 
fiom the consequences of his promise, but on the other hand 
IS placed the devil — hideous to a miracle — who is pleading 
Ills rights with great animation before the saint, and exhibiting 
the written agreement, which fills Marino with the most 
deadly terror. Ihe various emotions of all the figures in 
this woik have been admirably expressed by the artist ; the 
face of Marino, more especially, betrays the fears that devour 
him, but the faith and trust which give him hope of deliver- 
ance from San Jacopo are also visible ; and the latter, after 
having inspired him with a true repentance of his sin, and 
sorrow for the piomise he has made, delivers the culpiit and 
restores him to Grod Berna painted this same story, accord- 
ing to Lorenzo Ghiberti, in the church of Santo Spirito, in 
Florence, before the church was burnt ; it w^as in a chapel 
of the Capponi, dedicated to St. Nicholas. After this the 
painter executed a large picture of the Crucifixion, for Messer 
Guccio di VanniTarlati, of Pietramala, in one of the chapels of 
the episcopal church of Arezzo: he here depicted the Virgin, 
with St. John the Evangelist and St Francis, at the foot of the 
cross, in an attitude of the deepest grief; St. Michael, the arch- 
angel, is also present. The whole work merits no slight praise 
for the care with which it was executed, and more particularly 
because the colours have maintained themselves so admirably 
well, that the picture might seem to have been finished yes- 
terday. Low^er down is the portrait of the above-named 
Guccio. armed, and kneeling at the foot of the cioss.f In the 

* These works have also been aestroyed in ths rebuilding of the 
church. 

4 Tliis painting is still in goorl preservation, in the cathedral of 
Arezzo ; it has been retouched of late years. Montani has a remark, to 
the effect ^ 'ioriraxt of Gucctc — wtiom the commentators command 
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capitular church of Arezzo, Berna painted uumeroua stories 
from the life of Our Lady, in the chapel of the Paganelli, and 
among the tigures is a poi trait, taken fiom the life, of the 
Beato Kiiiieri, a holy man ami prophet of that family, who 
bestows aims on tlie ciowd of poor pcraons by whom he is 
suiTOunfled.^ In the chuich of Sail Bai toluniineo, alhO, this 
master executed various lepiesentaLioiia fium the Old Testa- 
ment, together with an adoration of the Magi, and in the 
church ol’the Spiiito Santo he painted stories from the life 
of St. John the Evangelist. Among the figures of this last 
work, Beina has left us portraits of himself and of several of 
his friends, nobles of Arezzo. On the completion of this un- 
dertaking, the aitist returned to his native city^ wheie he 
painted iiumeioub pictures on panel, both large and small; 
but he did not remain long at Siena, being invitr^d to Florence, 
where he deeoiated the chapel of San Niccolr, in the church 
of the Spiiito Santo, a work that w as highly praised, and 
which we have alieady mentioned, with other pictures which 
M ere consumed in the lamentable conflagration of that church. 
At San Gimignano, in the Valdelsa, Beina painted certain 
frescoes in the capitular church; they ippresent stoiiesfiom 
the New Testament. f These works he had nearly brought 
to a conclusion, t when he unhappily fell from the scaffold to 
the floor, and was so gne vously injured, that he died in two 
days, more to the loss of art than of himself, for he departed 
fi om this life to a better one. His remains weie very honour- 
ably entombed in the capitular church aforesaid, by the peo- 
ple of San Gimignano, who solemnized his ob&e[[uies w'ith 
much pomp, and who ga\ e proof after his death of the ebteem 
in which they held him while living, not ceasing for many 
months after his internient to suspend verses to his honour, 
in Latin and the mother tongue, on the tomb of the lamented 
artist. The men of that country have indeed been ever de- 
vtited to the belles lettres^ and they herein rendered the ap- 

us to call rather Oiuccio — has been stabbed in various parts^ by his enemies 
and those oj hts Jamily, 

* All these works are lost, as are also those of San Bartolommeo and 
tlie Spinto Santo. — Montam, 

f These paintings have been retouched, not to say spoiled, in many 
parts — Ed. Flor, 1846 . 

+ For a desenption of these paintings, see Pella Valle, Letters Sa/ieai^ 
roL li, p, U7. See also Ihuuohr, Jtai. Fctrsch. ii# 10&. 
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propriate reward nf Berna’s conscientious labours, celebra- 
ting him with their pens who had done them honour by his 
pictures. 

Qiovanni of Asciano,* * * § a scholar of Berna, completed the 
woi k thus left unfinished.t The same artist executed 
certain paintings in the hospital of Siena, with others in 
the ancient palace of the Medici, from which he acquired 
some reputation .T The Sienese painter, Berna, laboured 
about the year 1381. In addition to what I have said of 
him, he deserves to be lauded and held in honour by all 
artists, as having been the first who began to depict animals 
well. A specimen of his talents in this way, may be seen in 
a sketch filled with wild beasts from different regions, and 
preserved in our book. His drawings, generally, are of con- 
siderable merit. The Sienese painter Luca di Tome, was 
also a disciple of Berna. This Luca painted many pictures 
in Siena and throughout Tuscany, more particularly the 
chapel of the Dragonianni family, in the church of San Do- 
menico, in Arezzo, with its altar-piece. The chapel, w^hich 
le of Gothic architecture, was indeed admirably adorned by 
.his picture, and the fiescoes which Luca the Sienese, with 
great j udgment and ability, executed therein.§ 

* A ca'itle in the Sienese territory. — Montani. 

t Baldinucci places this deplorable event in the year 1380. The first 
edition of Vasari gives the following epitaph, as written on Berna; but 
the Florentine commentators remark, that it is obviously of a later period; 

Bernardo Senerisi p^ctori in primis illustri^ gut dum naturam diligenhui 
imHatur, quom vitcB su(B consuht, de tabulato considens diem suum obiiU 
Geminianenses Tiominis de se optime meriti vxcem dohntes 

t The works of Giovanni of Asciano are believed to be all lost. 

§ The Livornese edition, published about 1760, and quoted by Ludwig 
Schorn, declares these works to be still existing. The Florentine editors 
of 1846, assigning the last Guida di Arezzo as their authority, inform iii 
that the picture has long been lost, but say that a part of the freseoei 
lUh remaips. 
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THE SIENESE PxVINTER DUCCIO* 

LTHc first mention of this master is in^l282 — the last in 1339 J 

The men who lirst originate remarkable inventions have at 
all times received considerable attention from those who write 
liistory, and this arises from the fact that the first discovery 
of a thing is more piized— because of the ehaim attached to 
novelty — than all the improvements that are aftcrwai da made 
although by these last it may be that tlie matter is brouglit 
to its ultimate perfection. Kor is this without reason, seeing 
that if none made a beginning, there would be no place for 
the gradual amelioration which brings us to the middle point, 
and none for those last improvements by which the thing in- 
vented attains to the perfection of itjs beauty. Duccio of 
Siena, thercfoie, a painter much esteemed, deservedly appro- 
jniattd a large amount of the fame which fell to the lot of 
those who succeeded him for many years after, he being the 
first to commence the decoration of the pavement of the 
Sienese cathedral with those figures in “ chiaro-scuio”, wherein 
the artists of later times have performed the marvellous works 
that we now see.f Duccio devoted himself to the imitation 
of the ancient manner, J but very judiciously gav e his figures 
a certain grace of outline, which he succeeded in securing 
notwithstanding the great difficulties presented by the branch 
of art now in question. Imitating paintings in “chiaro-scuro’’’, 
Duccio designed and arranged the Ihst commencements of 
the above named pavement with his own hand ; he also 
executed a picture in the cathedral, which was at first on the 
high altar, but w^as afterwards removed to make way for the 
tabernacle of the Sacrament which we now see there. 1 his 
picture, accoiding to the description of Lorenzo di Bartolo 
Ghiberti, represented a coronation of the Virgin, partly in 

* For tho rectification and completion of thcv somewhat dofectivo 
and meae;re biography, see Delhi Valle, Letters Saimi, and Kumohr, 
Ital FomA. Vasan was not able to discover the masterpiece of this 
painter, now restored to the cathedral of yieUi'.— See note, pnge 242 

t Cico^nara declares these woiks to equal the most precious mosaics 
of Greece and Rome. 

f Duccio may be considered the great founder of the Sienese sehood, 
being the hrst who sougnt to profit by the bequest left to art hy Guido 
in his wondrous picture i221. — Ed. Flo'' 1846. 

R 
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the Byzantine manner, bnt partly also in the manner of the 
moderns. And ns the high altar of this oluiirh was entirely 
isolated, the picture was painted on both siclt's, tht' 
lr<uing represented all the, principal events related in the 
New Testament on the hack [lart, a woik winch ho executed 
\Mtii iiifiiute care in small ligures, which aie very benutit’uL* 
1 ha\e endeavoured to ascertain where this picture now is, 
but with all the chbrts I have made, I have never been able 
to discover it.j Nor can I find any one who knows \Nhat 
Franee^co di Giorgio, the sunljitor, did with it wdien he rii- 
stored the tabernacle in bronze, together >Mth the ii arhle 
ornaments by winch it is tier orated. 

Duccio painted many pictures on gold grounds tbi the city 
of yicna, and one for the church of Santa Triuita in Florence; 
this last IS an Annunciation J He also executed \arious 
A\oiks for dilferent churches in Pisa, Lucca, and Pistoja, 
>\hiL‘h were all highly praised, and which gained him gr(*at 
lenown as well as large profits. When Duccio ultimately 
died, what relations, disciples, or property he left, are cireum- 

* Kuldcr has ^iven a circumstautml desciiption of this rcniarkuhlc 
picture, III the Kunstblatt for 1827. No. xlix. See also Dcdla Vulle, 
Lfiit&re Sanest, li, 75-6. 

t This work is said to have been carried in triumph from the house 
of the artist to its place in the cathedral; nor is it less admired in our 
own limes When removed, as above related, from the high altar, it 
remained in a room of the chapter-house until the succeeding century, 
Mlien evil counsels prevailed so far, that the picture was cut in two, tmtl 
the heads were appended. — the one to thfe altar of Sant’ Ansano, the oLIut 
to the altar of the Sacrament. — Masselhy and the Flor, Ed. 184S. 

f The Roman edition ot“ 17.59 declared this Annunciation to bo still 
in good preservation, and in its original place. Ludwig Selioin ropouts 
this in 1832 , but the latest commentators inform us, that the only well 
authenticated work of Duccio now in Italy, is that in the cathetiral oF 
Siena, Of another precious work of this master, which the connoisseurs 
athrm to be of indubitable authenticity, we have the following notice. — 
“This picture is a triptych, the height of it is about one braccio. In 
the central picture is Christ on the Cross, with the Virgin and St. John 
on each side, and two angels weeping above. On the right-hand leaf i-r 
panel, and in the upper part, is the Annunciation; while beneath is th« 
Madonna seated, holding the Duine Infant, with angels in adoration 
around her throne. On the lower part of the opposite panel arc Christ 
and the Virgin seated, with angels around them ; and above is St. Fraiici* 
receiving the Stigmata. The work is of extraordinary beauty. It waa 
purchased m Siena by Giovanni Metzger of Florence, many since, 

and was sold in 1S45, for a large sum. to Prince Albert,' whi'.'i it was 
brought to England, 
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stances alike unknown, but the fact that he bequeathed, the in- 
vention of “ chiaro-scuro” pictures in nvaible, as a legacy to 
the art of painting, would of itself be sufHcient to secure 
him infinite praise and glory ; he nuiist assuieilly be numbered 
among those bcnefactoi*s who have adorned our ait and firo- 
moted its piogiess ; &ince he who first oveicomes the diili- 
oiilties of an extiaordinary invention, not only claims our 
gratitude for his general deserts, but merits, in 'addition, a 
more special remembrance for the particular beiiclit thin 
conferred. 

It is afiirmed in Siena that, in the year 1348, Duccio 
gave the design for the chapel built on the piazza in front of 
the palace of the Signory ; and we find it recorded, that tlie 
sculptor and architect Moccio, an artist of very respectable 
talent, was the fellow-countryman as well as contemporary of 
Duccio. Many works were performed by Muccio in various 
parts of Tuscany, especially in Arezzo, wheie he constructed 
a tomb for one of the Gerchi, m the church of St. Doraenicu, 
which tomb now serves as the support as well as ornament of 
the organ of the church. And if it sliould appear to some 
persons that the tomb in question is not a work of much ex- 
cellence, yet if it be considered that the artist erected it 
while still but a youth, that is in 1356, it must be acknow- 
ledged to have some merit. Moccio acted as under-architect 
and sculptor, in the building of Santa Maria del Fiore, and 
executed some of the marble ornaments of that church. In 
Arezzo he rebuilt the church of Sant’ Agostino, whicli was 
\ery small, in the manner we now see. The (‘ost of this woik 
vas borne by the heirs of Picco Saccone de’ Tarlati, UsS tliat 
noble had commanded immediately before his death, which 
took place at Bibbicna in the Casentino. In erecting the 
cdiurch of Sant’ Agostino, the architect constructed no arches 
for the support of the roof, the weight of which was tlu'owui 
on the arches of the columns : he thereby exposed his 
woik to great peril, and was without doubt too bold. The 
same artist built the chuieh and convent of Sant’ Antonio, 
which, before the siege of Florence, w-as situated at the gate 
leading to Faenza, but which is now totally ruined ; in his 
capacity of sculptor, he decorated the door of the church of 
Sant’ Agostino in Ancona, with various figures and ornaments, 
similar to those which adorn the door of San Francesco, in 
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the same city ; furthermore, in that church of Sant’ AgOvStinOv 
Moccio erected the sepulchre of Fra Zcnonc Vigilanti, the 
bishop and general of the order of St. Augustine ; 
lie built the loggia for the merchants of Ancomij which hm 
since undergone many changes, now from one cause and now 
fiom another, and has received various improvements, with 
modern ornaments of different kinds. All the works of this 
artist, although considered much beneath mediocrity in oiir 
day, were at that time, and accoiding to the knowledge of 
those men, held in no small estimation. But returning to 
Duccio, we close our account of his life with the observation, 
that the works of this painter were executed about the year 
of our salvation ISoO,*" 


THE PAINTER ANTONIO VINIZTANO t 
[Flourished in the second half of the fourteen th conturj^] 

Many men, who would gladly remain in the country of thoir 
birth, being wounded by the tooth of envy, or oppressed by 
the persecutions of their fellow-citizens, wander foith to 
some land, where their talents being acknowledged and ap- 
preciated, they there make their home, thus clioosing a new 
country, wherein they then bring forth the fruits of their 
genius. Nay, they sometimes labour all the moie earnestly 
for distinction, to the end that tliey may thus in a certain 
sort take vengeance on those by whom they have been out- 
raged, and not unfrequently become great men by these 
means, when, had they remained quietly in their native land, 
they might perchance hare attained little beyond mediocrity 
in the vocation of their choice. Antonio the Venetian, who 
repaired to Florence J for the purpose of studying the art of 

* Late commentators consider the death of Duccio to have taken 
place in or about 1339. 

t Antonio the Venetian. 

f Baldinucci affirms this painter to have been a Florentine, simport- 
ing his opinion by documents found in the Strozzi Library jpiorillo 
und Lanzi agree with Baldiniicci to a certain extent, but tlie latter does 
not ooneider the question to be satisfactorily decided. 
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painting under Agnolo G.uldi,* acquired the be^t methods of 
tliat nni'^ter with &o mucli facility, that he wa& not only much 
e&teeinetl for his talents, but also greatly beloved and honoured 
by the Florentines for his many other excellent (iiiahties4 
Hereupon, he eoncei\ed a wi^h to make himself known in 
his native city, hoping there to enjoy the iVuit of his labour^; 
he therefore returned to Venice. After giving proof of his 
ability by \aiious woiks, both in di^temper and fiesco, he 
was commissioned by the Signory to paint one of the walls of 
their Hall of Council , and this undertaking he completed so 
ndmirably, and in so maj'estie a style, f that he would have 
received high rewards, had he been treated according to his 
deserts. But the emulation, or rather the eiuy, of other 
artists, and the favour shewn to certain foreign masteis by 
some of the Venetian nobles, caused the matter to go differ- 
ently. Thus oppressed and discouraged, the [loor Antonio 
took the wiser part, and, leaving his native city, returned to 
Florence, firmly resolved to see Venice no more, but to eoii- 
sider Florence as liis country. Fixing liiuisell’, therefore, in 
that city, he there painted the story of Christ c<illing Peter 
and Andrew from their nets, with Zebedee anil liis sons, in 
one of the smaller arches of the cloister of Santo Spirito. He 
also depicted, beneath the arcades adorned by Stefano,:j: the 
story of C'hrKst perforiniiig the niiiacleof thelorives and fishes. 
This woik Antonio executed with infinite caie and devotion, 
as may clearly he seen by the figiiie of Christ, the exiire-ision 
of whose countenance, with his wliule aspect, declares ob- 
viously the compaNsion that he feels for the nuiltitiule, and 
manilests the ardour of that chanty with winch lie di^ixuitaos 
bread to the peo[>le The feeling displayed by one of the 
Aposth‘S, also, is \ery beautiful; he is disti ibating the bread 
fiom a basket, his movements and gi^stures finely expressing 
the warmth of his zeal and good will. From this work, the 
artist may learn ever to paint his figures in such a manner 
that they shall seem to speak, for otherwise thi-y are but 
slightly prized. This admirable faculty of giving life to Ids 

* L,in/a I'l'imarks that this is not very prohuhle, sineu if Antonio bp oi 
tlu* j'onoil asMetii'd to him by Vasari, he must hiup boen much olde'^ 
than Aemih) (buldi. S*‘P ILstoty of Faiiittnr;, vol, i, p OS 

+ Qu.uhi, in In') Otfo Gintnt a VcuaziUy docs not mciitum tliosc works 
and ilicro is reason to tear that they arc lust. 

X The vvorki- of Aiitomo ami Stefauo have alike perished. 
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figures, was again exhibited by Antonio on th(‘ Ih^aile of ti^s 
church, in a small picture ieprcsentii\g the Fall of Manna, 
and which he painted with so much care, and lini^heil hi 
admirably, that it may be truly called most excellent. lie 
likewise painted stories from the life of San Stcl'ano, on the 
predella of the high altar, in the church of San Stefano at 
Fonte Yecchio; and these, too, he completed with so much 
care and love, that figures more graceful or more bismriful 
could not possibly be seen, exon though they x\ ere paiiitial in 
miniature At Sant’ Antonio, t moreov or, near the bridge ol 
the Carraj.i, this master jiaintcd the arch over the dimr, which 
has been de.^troyecl in our own days, by Mon^ignor Riea- 
soli, Bi&hoi) of Fistoja wlio caused the wliole church to be 
totally demolished, because it inteirupted the view fi'om his 
palace. But, indeed, if the bisho[) had not done this, \\v 
should still be now deprived of the work, the late floo-d ot 
1 od7 having carried away two arches on that sSidc, as w c ha\ e 
before related, together with the end of the biidge wliereon 
the above-named church of Sunt’ Antonio was erected. 

Being invited to Pisa by the intendant of the Campo Santo, 
on the completion of this work, Antonio there continued the 
history of the Beato Ranieri, a holy man of that city, whiidi 
had been commenced by Simon of Siena, and in the comple- 
tion of which Antonio adhered closely to the designs of that 
master. In the first part of the work executed by Antt>nii>, 
is the saint embarking on shipboard to return to Fisa, and 
accompanied by a large number of persons, all admirably 
painted. Among these figui es is the portrait of Count Gaddo, 
w'ho had died ten years previously, and that of Neri his 
uncle, who had been Lord of Pisa. But perhaps the most 
remarkable of these figures is tliat of a demoniac: every fea- 
ture betrays madness; the movements of the body, the glaring 
eyes, the distorted mouth, displaying its hard-set teeth ; all 
are so truly those of one possessed, that it i& not |>ossible to 
imagine a more animated painting, or one more true to the 
life } In anotlier pait of the work, and beside that just de- 

* The altar has bi'on rebuilt,, and tbe painting Inst. 

t An oratory built in 1350 b} Gheri iH Micbelo. S<^o Ga\ i*, rol i, 
p. 501. 

f All this part of the work is totally liist* or injuriously retouched in 
diifereut places. 
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soriboil, nre clepioted thico fii'iirep, standing in tlir^ f'xti'uniity 
td a'^toni&lnnent at siglit of tlie Baato Raniiiii, ^^ho L'liu^ets the 
devil, in the form of a cat s{“atetl on n wine-ca-k, to nppe^ii 
ti> a fat innkeeper, who has the air of a jovial companion 
lint IS now timidly imploring the protection ol' ilic saint.* 
4'liis aKo is an oxticmcly fine woik, the attitudes, the dra- 
]K‘iu\s, the \ ariety and animated expression of the coiinte- 
muiee'', all, in slim I, being adnui ably fedt and treated. Near 
fill* [iiineipal group, an* the mauls of flu* hostelry, and these 
hguies eould not possibly be executed with more judgment. 
Aiitomo has gi\eu them the short, scanty clothing, the 
lapid moyenientSj and other peculiariti(*s proper to the serv- 
ing-vvonion of an inn, so that nothing more real could well be 
imagined j; Theie is, likewise, a very pleading picture, 
representing the canons of the Pisan cathedial receiving San 
Ilanieri at their table: all tlie figiiies aie good, and tlie vest 
nients of the priests, wlurh arc cntiiely different from tlio^e 
now worn, arc giaccfiil and beautiful. At the death of the 
saint, moreover, which is afterwards depicted, the expression 
of grief in the wee[)ing bystanders is admirably rendered, as 
are the movements of the aiigeK, who aic bearing the soul 
of the departed to heaven. This last-mentioned group w 
surrounded by i esplemlent light; and the whole is a \ery fine 
(‘ 0 iK‘(‘ption,;j: Nor, m truth, can any one behold without 

astonishment tin* juiests wdio hear the body of the saint to 
tin*, cathedral: they are singing, and in all their attitudes 
g<*sturcs, and the nu)\eiuent of then persons, rcyu'cscnt a 
Company of cheristeis with cxtraoi dinai y truth and lealil} § 
In this picture there said u> be the puiLiait of the Ba\ a- 

The cucuinstnnoes alhuletl ta in this painting are c\phiin(*il by 
Hiisuu, Hi the Dv'ytnzione dal Campo Santo, and by Totti, in bis Uinhujo 
it I Cnmpo Snntn Pthuno. 

t Tile Floremuie eoniinontators reproach oin author for this desenp- 
tiiui, declaring that no such women aie to be seen m the picture, and 
cliarf;ing him with having maqlned their presence; but Vasari \er} pto- 
bahl v desciibed the work after a drawing of Anionufb, wliirh the paiiiti r 
may have altered to a certain extent in the c\eeiitu)n — Svhmn 

f The portion of this woi*k wduch exhibits the death of the sjint, 
with that which shew’s the remo\:u of the liud> , have suffered gre. tlv. 
There are. nevertheless, some precious remains ^tlII i-sisting. w men have 
been carefully transfened to tlie drawings of our artists. — Montanu 

§ See the Ktmria Ptiince [where tlie lower part of this painting )S 
fig Wed), i, pL 12, 
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rian.* Iti like manner, the miracles pei formed by Raiufrij 
as he was borne to lus tomb in the cathedral, and those 
which he worked after having been laid uithin the sopulehre, 
have been delineated by Antonio with inlinite caie and devo- 
tion. The painter has here representeil men roeeivini^ 
their sight, the lame restored to the use of their limbs, ami 
tho^e possessed by demons sctlrce, with many other miracles, 
all expressed with extiaordinary animation. But, aiming 
all these figuies, none sui [irises moie, or merits more atlon- 
tion, than that of one suffeiing from liydrop^ia ; tlic haggard 
\i'.age, the shrivelled lips, the swollen body, all arc so life- 
like, that the devouiing thirst caused by diojisy, and the 
other characteristics of that malady, could scarcely be more 
\i\ idly displayed in the living body itself. A shiji, which 
Antonio painted in this pictuie, was also the cause of great 
marvel in those times : this vessel, being assailed by a storm, 
is sa^ ed from shipwreck by the saintj tlie movements of the 
mariners, with all the proceedings customary on tlie occur- 
rence of such accidents, being represented with much siiirit. 
Some cast the piecioiis merchandise, which they lia\(‘ jiro- 
curecl by so many fatigues, without one thought of its valm*, 
to the insatiable dee}>; others hurry to the dilfcioiit cares 
required by their bark, winch is in danger of bidng dashed to 
pieces, all are employed, in short, in \ anous nautical olficcs, 
which it would occupy too much time to describe. Let it 
suffice to say, that the whole is so line, and all these dif- 
ferent actions are [lerformed with so much vivacity, as to render 
the work a marvel.t 

In the same place, and beneath the Lives of tlie Holy 
Fathers, painted by Pietro Laurati of Siena, Antonio de- 
picted the body of the Beato Oliverio, and that of the Abate 
Panuuzio,J with various ev ents from their lives, on a sar- 
cophagus which is intended to represent marble. This [mint- 
ing is also extremely well done ; indeed, all the works exe- 
cuted by Antonio in the Campo Santo are such, that they 
have been universally, and with great justice, acknowledged 

* The Emperor Ludovicc the Bavarian, who died in 1.347. 

t Almost all the figures in this part of the woik ai'o portraits of liis- 
torical personages, whose names are given in Kosim, iUJ 

Campo Satiti) 

X The Bcati Onofrio andPanuaio. F/or. 1832“3S. 
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to be tlie best of ali the varums [)nKlii(‘tions ox(‘cutctI in that 
place, (luring so long a serae^ of jeju>, by so many ex(‘ellent 
niasttns. 

In aihlition to themany ailmirabhMjualitieshithertoattributed 
to tills n^a^tel^ may be further mhlueed the fact, that he 
ext'cut(‘tl hi.s whoh; work in fresco, and never ladouelual any 
])oitii)n of it uhen dry. One eonstMjueneo ot‘ thi.s being, that 
tlie colours of hi.-^ paintings remain fresh an<l hfe-like to the 
present day. And henun they may servo as a lesson to 
artists, teaehing them the groat injury done to fieseo paint- 
ings by retoiK'hing them with otluu’ colours when they are 
dry. For we find it prov od, boj^ond a doubt, that the pictures, 
so retouched, acquire a look of age, and are yet deprived of all 
the purifying ellects of time; for being thus covered with 
colours which have a different body from those beneath, and 
which are tempered with gums, astragacanth,oreggs,glue, and 
other matters of similar character, which cloud and tarnish 
the colours below, the lap^e of time and the action of the air 
arc jirevented from exercising their puiifynig iniluence over 
that which is really worked in fresco on tlie wmt stucco, as 
they w onld have done, if these coloui’S had not been after- 
wards laid on diy. After having completed thift undertaking, 
for wdiieh, as imJeed w'orthy of all praise, he was honourably 
rewarded by the Ihsaiis, Antonio letuined to Florence, 
whcie he painted a tahm'iiaele^ at Nuovoli, outside the gate 
leading to Piato, fur Giovanni degli Agli. The subjects aie 
a Drul Christ, the Adoration of the Magi, with numerous 
ligurt'S, and a La^t Judgment ; all extrcmtdy beautiful He 
was aftm variF invited to the Certosa, vsliere he painted the 
picture of the Iiigli altar lor the family of the Accnuuoh, 
who had built that I'oiivmit. This vvoik was consumed by the in 
our own ilay, in consetpnmce of the candcsstn'Ss of a sexton, 
who, having left the thuiihh^ full of <*nihers susiiended to the 
altar, caused the picture to he burnt. The altar was then 
reconstructed by the, monk^, entirely of marble, as we now 
see it. In the same place, and on a wardrola* or pr(‘ss in the 
same cliaptd, Antonio painted a traiibliguration of Christ, in 
fresco, wiiich is very bcautiiul t 

Our artist had nn^arnvhilf been alwa^'s stronglv" disposed t« 

• No tnica* of [licso paiiuing^ h now U‘ft. — JCd. fhn 1S‘J2, 

+ This fresco has likewise pcuslu-d. — /.W J hr. 181b -111 
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the study of natural histoi v, and that of the science of botany 
in particular, whicli he hail studied in Dio^ooriilcs. lie took 
es|)(‘cial pleasure in investigating the nature and properties 
of plants, and finallj, abandoning the jiraetiet* of paintinii, 
he betook liimself to the diNtillation of siinph^s, appl>ing 
himself earnestly to the acapnrement of all }):irticului s re* 
S])ectiug them. Tluis, fiom a painter, Antonio IxM'aine a 
})hysician, and exercised tliis profession duiing a long tuini. 
Finally, being attac‘ked by a disorder of the stomach, or as 
others say, by disease conti acted while attending a patient 
sick of the plague, Antonio l^nl^hed the eour.se of his life 
in the seventy-fourth >car of lii-s age, and in the year 1384,''* 
when a grievous pestilence lagcd in Florence. No let's ex- 
pert as a physician than excellent as a painter, and h;i\iiig 
made many useful experiments in the latter capacity, Antonio 
left honourable memorials of his existence in both the-.e arts.1 
He drew extremely well wdth the iicu, and so admirably in 
" cliiaro-scuro”, that some drawings in onr book, of the works 
executed by this painter in the cloister of Santo Sjnrito, are 
considered the best of that period. The Florentine, (lUeranlo 
Stamina, was a disciple of Antonio, whom he imitateil closely 
Paolo Uccello was also his disciple, and did him no small 
honour. In the Campo Santo of Pisa, the portrait of An- 
tonio Viniziano may be seen, painted by bis ow^n hand J 

* “Documents assure us,” sny the Florentine commentators, “(hat 
Antonio was paintino iii the Cunmo Santo in 138G; he oould not, tlicn, 
have been dead in 1384 q o. a, 

f In the first edition of Vasari, vol. i, p 202, the following cpigrum 
on Antonio appears, under the name of an epitaph: — 

“ Annis qui fiieram pictor juvenilibus, artis 
Me medicae reliquo tempore coepit amor. 

Natura invidit dum certo coloribus illi 
Atque hominum multis fata rotardo medens 
Id pictus paries Pisis testatur ct illi 
Sitpe quibus vitte tempora restitui.*’ — Bottaru 
t Alluding to Vasari’s account of tins painter, Lanzi remarks, and 
w'lth reason, that the life of Antonio gives little proof of that iniu^tict' 
to artists who were not his couqiatriots, -with which Vasari has been bo 
bitterlj' reproached.— Vol. i, p 68, English edition. 
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TIIK PAIXTKU JAlU)PO 1)1 (W^LXriNO 
[FIourihluHl in tnn muMln of the fouttL'entli oinuury J 

Tin: faino. of Giotto, tlu‘ rninovn attiu^luMl to lii-> works, nml 
to llio^o of Iiis ilisripk's for si^voral >(‘nr> Wan much 

hruittMl abroad, many ia*i\M)ns do>ir«nis oi' unintrin^ir honour 
and riclu\s l)y tlio arl of paintiniy, ami imdtni to study by 
nature and inclination, bcirun to labour for tlic amelioration 
of the art, most of them bcinc^ firmly pci'Miadcd that by tlndr 
etforts the attainments of (liotto, Taddeo, and all the other 
painters, would be far surpassed. Among these was a ceitain 
Jacopo di Casentino, who belonged, as we lind iceordinl, to 
tlie family oflMesser Ci istoforoLandino, of Prato Vecehio, ami 
was sent by a monk of Casentino, who was intendant of Sasso 
dtdla Yornin, to acquire the art of painting under Taddeo 
Gaddi, when that master was working in tlie convent so 
called. In this vocation Jacopo succeeded so well, that in 
the course of a few } ears, having aeconipanied Taddeo to 
Floiamee, wheie he executed many works in company witli 
Giovanni da IMilano, for the service of their common master, 
he was appointed to paint the tabernacle of the Madonna in 
the Mereato Vi'cchio, with the altar-piece, in distemper. The 
oratory wdiich stands at the corner of the piazza of San Nie- 
coin, on the Via del Cocomero, was also painted by Jacopo 
di Casentino, but both these works were restored a few yeai's 
since by a master greatly inferior to Jacopo. The tabernacle 
at Santo Nofri (Sant’ OnolVio''') belonging to the Guild of 
Dyers, and situated at the coiner of the wall of their garden, 
ojiposite to San Giuseppe,^ was aLo decorated by Jacopo ili 
Cuhentino. In the meantime the vaulted arelios of Orsaii- 
michele were in process of construction on the twelve columns, 
a low rustic roof being placed over them, that the building, 
whieh w'as to serve us the granary of the commune, might 
he proceeded wdth ao soon as should be possible. Jacopo di 
Casentino was selected as a person well versed in such 
matters, to decorate the arches with figures of the patriaiLdis, 
ceitain of the prophets, and the heads of the tribes, sixteen 
ligures in all, beside the various ornaments. This work he 

This tub(‘nmc‘lc, also, w'as aftprwnrds restored, and by 
master than eulwr of tlie otheis — AU Fhr, 


a worse 
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executerl on <t jrround of ultramarine, but it is now nearly 
ruined. On the walls beneath, and on the pihisttns, he then 
painted numerous miraeles perfmmtMl by the Madonna, with 
other pictures, which are recognized by tiunr nranner,’'^ 

Having completed this undertaking, Jacopo retinned to 
Casentino, whence, after producing many winks in Prato 
Yecehio. Poppi, and other places in tliat ^alhy, he repaired 
to Arezzo. This city wms then under its owoi government, 
w itli a council of sixty citizens, chosen from the most esteemed 
and richest, to whose, care th(‘ whole administr ition of public 
adhii s was committed. Here Jaeojio dejiicUMl a story from 
llui life of St IMartiiijf in tlic pmicipal tdiaind of the cathe- 
dral and in the Duomo Veccdiio, which is now (h'^troyial, 
he painted \arious pictures, among which, in the [n iucipal 
chapel, was the pm trait of Pope Innocent I Y. In the church 
of vSt. Bartholomew, iiuneover, this master painted on tlie 
wall the pictLiies abo\e the high altar, with the chapel of St. 
Mcai} of the Snows, a work executed for the cdiaptm'-house 
bidonging to the canons of the deanery J For the nneient 
confiaternity of San Giovanni di Peducid, also, Jacopo di 
Casentino paiiiled numerous stories from the life of' that 
saint, but these works have been covered with whitewMsh. 
He decorated the chapel of San Cristofano in the church of 
San Domenico, in like manner, taking for his subje.ct the 
Beato Masuolo liberating fiom prison a merchant of the 
Fei family, by whom the chapel was erected This Bmito 
Masuolo, who was a prophet, had predicted many mi&fbrtiines 
wdiile he was yet alive, to the people of Arezzo. In tlic 
church of St. Augustine, also, Jacopo painted stories in fresco 
from the life of San Lorenzo, in the diapel and at the altar 
of the Nardi family, a work in w-huh he displayed an ad- 
mirable iiiethod and extraordinary facility. 

Tliis master gave his attention to architecture likeudse, 

* Slight traces only of these works now exist 

t- Thii Roman edition of 1759, and t'ven that of Flonmco piihUsliiHl m 
1832-38, uffiim that thi'^ picture was in ivistcnce at tlio^i* ilati's, tilthoui'h 
by no moans in sooil condition . but tlio liitosD Florentine edition— that 
of 1846-49 — declares it to have perisliod. 

t On this fa^.ifU, and in the aiiaic: to the right of the spectator, is u 
Bead Chi 1st. with St John and the Virgin in inilf-hngtli tigures. Thiti 
is the only paiiuing by Jacopo di Caseutino now remaining' in Arezzo. - 
EdL hlor l84b-49. 
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andi by onlor of tlio >i\ty riti/ctus tbritiinix tin* «*n;in(’il aboi e 
iianu*(l, li<* UM'oinhiottMl tin* watnr wlonh at tin* foot of 

the lull ui' Pori. tlin‘e luuuirrd br:u‘n.i fKon ^Vre/zo, h(‘n<\nth 
the wulb iiinl into the citv . In tlu‘ tiiin^ of tin* IJoniaoh tins 
water Itatl Ix'oti tniuiuallv biouulit ui for tlie ^M\iee of the 
theiitie. (tt' wliieli v\ f‘ >till M*e .--ome and fiom tlu^ 

edifiee, wliieh was on tin* Ino'xht'. wlit re the foitrivss now is, 
the \\at(*r was led to the ainplntheutri* of the sann* (ir\, 
whieh in the j)]ain. All these buildings and atinediu't,^ 
were ruined and ile.stiHned by tlie Cxotbs. This water, then, 
havuifi; betai apiin brought in beneath the walls, as W'C ha\e 
said, by Jae(>t )0 di Ca^cMitint^, that nra.'-ter constructed the 
fountain then called the OinVaanelli, but now, hy a eorruf»tion 
of the name, the Viniziana fountain. This wuik endured 
from Ido t to lo27, and no lonpjer, partly because, in the pes- 
tilence of that period, and in the w'ar succeeding it, many of 
the eitiz(‘ns tiirni'd tlu‘ wmter a^side at different points to their 
owni gardens, ami for other pi i; ale usOvS, but piim^ipall}'’ from 
the lact that Jacopo had not carried it suiliciently deep 
beneath the earth. From th(‘se causes the fountain is not 
row ill the state that it should be. 

While the aqueduct wun^ in progress Jacopo did not dis- 
jontinue hm paintings, but executed vaiious w'orks in '■the 
">alace, wdiiedi was then in the old citadel, but is now entirrdy 
dt'stroyed. JIis subjects were taken fiom the lives of the 
bishop Guido and of Piero Siua-oni, men wdio, wdiethcr in 
peace or war, had done great and highly estimated stow ic(*s 
to the eity. He aKo painted the life of St, Matthew, benearli 
the organ of the capitular (.hintdi, with other woiks in c[>ii- 
siderable numbers. AV'hile thus executing various designs 
in different parts of the city, Jacopo di Caseiitino instruet(‘d 
vSpirmlh) of Art‘zzo in the pi inciples of his art, as he had 
himself been instructed in them i>y Agnolo, and as Siiinello 
afterw-ards taught them to Beniai do Daddi, who, labouring 
constantly in his name eit}, adoined it w'ith very beaiUiful 
works in painting ; for which cause, and on account of Ids 
many excellent qualities, he was nuieli esteemed by his felloiv 
citizens, who confided to Iiim several ollices of trust in the 
magistracy, and emjiloyed him in other public affairs. The 
paintings of Bernardo w-erc numerous, and highly prized ; 
those in the chapeB of San Lorenzo and San Steiano, in the 
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clmrcli of Santa Croce, whicli beloiii^ to the funuliL'^ of Pnloi 
and Berardi, were amon;^ the number, with many othin' pic- 
tures in ditferent parts of the city. Bernardo also e\(H-uted 
certain frescoes over the gate which o[)ens on the road laud- 
ing to Florence. This muster ultimately <lic<l ladi'ii with 
years, and received honourable interment in Santa Fidirita 
in the year 1380. 

But to return to Jacopo di Casentino. In luhhtion to 
what is heie said, wa may remark that in his day, that is, in 
the year 13o0, the Company and Biotherhood of painteis took 
its rise And it happened on this wise : the masters of that 
period, as well those attached to the old Byzantine maiuKT 
as those who adopted the new method of Cimabue, meeting 
together in considerable numbers, and reflecting that the arts 
of design had regained their existeiics in Tuscany, nay, 
rather, in Florence itself, resolved to establish a society, 
which they called by the name of St. Luke the Kvangidist, 
and placed under the protection of that saint ; and this they 
did partly that they might the moie effectually render thanks 
and praise to Grod in his temple for that revival of their art, 
and in part, also, that they might occasionally assemble, the 
better to [irovide for the succour, whether spiritual or tem- 
poral, of such as should need their aid, a custom still in use 
among many of the Florentine guilds and fraternities, but 
which was formerly much more extensively prevalent than it 
now IS. The first oratory of this society was the principal 
chapel of the hospital of Santa Maria Novella, which had 
been made over to them by the Portinari family ; and the 
first governors of the brotherhood, who had the title of cap- 
tains, were six, besides two counsellors, and two treasurers 
all which may be seen in the ancient book of the Company 
which was then commenced, and the first chapter of which 
begins thus ; — “These ordinances and regiihuions were de- 
termined on and et'tablished by good and discreet men 
exercising the art of painters in the city of Florence, mul at 
the tune of Lapo Gucci, painter, Yaniii Cinuzzi, paiutci^ 
Corsino Buonaiuti, painter, Pasquino Cemii, painter, Segiia 
d’Antignano, painter, Bernardo Daddi, and Jacopo di Ca- 
sentino, painters, were the counsellors, Consiglio Ghcrurdi 
and Domenico Pucci, painters, the treasurers.^' 
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The society being established in this manner, Jacopo di 
Casentino, with the consent of the captains and other mem- 
burs, piepared the altar-piece of their 'elnipel, choosing for 
his subject the evangelist St. Luke, who is painting a picture 
of the Virgin. In the picilellaare the men of the society on 
one side, and on the other the women, all kneeling.* Fioin 
these beginnings, sometimes assembling together and some- 
times not, the Company of painters has continued until it has 
ai rived at its present condition, as is nai rated in the new 
canons ot' the same, approved by that benignant protector of 
the aits of design, our mobt illustrious lord, Duke Cosmo. 

At length, laden with years, and worn with many labours, 
Jacopo returned to Casentiiio, and died at Prato Veccliio, in 
liio eightieth year ; he was buried by his kindred and friends 
in Sant’ Agnolo, an abbey belonging to the order of Camaldoli, 
and close to Piato Vecchio. llis portrait, by the hand of 
Spinello, was m the Duomo Vecchio, in an Adoration of the 
i\lagi ;T and in our book will be found a specimen of his 
manner in drawingf. 


THE PAINTER SPINELLO ARETINO. 

— WAS STILL rLOUUIbHING IN 1408,] 

(Jn one of the many occasions when the Ghihellines were 
driven out of Florence, Luca iSpinelli fixed his dwelling in 
Arezzo, where a son was born to him, whom he called 8pi- 
iiudlo. This child was so powerfully impelled to become a 

Tins work is no longer to bo found. — iTt/. Fhr, 1832. 

+ The portrait and picture perished with the cathedral, in the year 
I ’501, — Ed, Itom. 17D0. 

t In the first edition of Vasari, is the following epitupli on Jacopo di 
Ca^entino. — 

“ Pingere me clocuit Gaddiis, componerc plura 
Apte pingcndo corpora doctus eraui, 

Promjaa maims fuit; et pictum est in jiariete tautuiu 
A me: servat opus nulla tabellu meutn ’ 
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painter Ly nature herself, that wlu-n ^till hut a uMith. nm] 
almost without any teaching, he hail aequiiaal inoie tluiii 
many, long praetis<‘(l uiuler the di>eipliue of tlu^biv^L miLsiers 
are able to obtain. Nay, what is still mon‘, ha\ ing eonlraeteil 
an intimacy with Jacopo di Casoutino, when that artist was 
painting in Arezzo, and having aequired some litth* * * § [u'aetice 
from his instructions, Spinello, befoie he had reaeheil llii* age 
of twenty, as a better master, e\<'n at that early [mmhuI, 
than Jacopo hnii'-elf, who was already an old paiiiti*r. 
beginning to a(*(|uire tlie name of a good artist, Spuiollo was 
eni[)loycd by IMesser Dardaiio Aceiaiiioli, who, ha\inir cmummI 
the cliurch of San Niccolo to be erected in the Via della 
Seala, behind Santa i\Iaria No\ idla, for the papal councils,* 
and having biiiied his brother the bishop therein, had the 
ivhole painted in fresco by Spinello- The subjeet (‘hos(‘n 
was the life of wSan Niccolo, Bishop of Bari, and the mastiT 
completed it in the year 1334, having woikcd on it continu- 
ously during two years.f lii this undea*taking Spinello 
acquitted himself so well, both as to colour and (lesign, lliat 
the work had maintained itself, even to our own days, in 
excellent preservation ; the expression of the faces, ns well 
as the colour, retaining all its beauty, when the paintings 
w^ere in great pnit destroyed by fiic. Certain inconsiderate 
peisons had thoughtlessly filled the church with straw, using 
it as a burn, wlien the building took fire, as we have said. 
Moved by the fame of this work, Messer Barone Capelli, a 
citizen of Florence, commissioned Spinello to paint vaiiinis 
stoiies in fresco in the principal chapel of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore.t 'hhe subjects were taken from the life of the Virgin, 
w'ith some others from that of Sant’ Antonio, the abbot, near 
to wdiich was also painted the consecration of that veiy ancient 
church, a ceremony which had been performed by Pope 
Pascal, the second of that name.§ This work, also, Spinello 

• The Florentine Council, uniler Pope Eugenius IV, was hi*ld ui this 
hall. — J^aitan 

t From two inscriptions cited by Eicha, we learn that this church was 
built hy Dardano, but painted by Leone Acciaiuoli. 

f The paintirgs of Spinello m Santa Maria Maggioro have been long 
destroyed. 

§ This church was not consecrated b> Pascal II, but by Pope Pclagius 
as was proved by an inscription formerly existing near the choir, buu 
now no longer legible. 
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ssacutfid so carcifully, that it would seem to have been the 
work of one day, rather than of many montlis, as was the 
tact Near the above-named pontilF is the portiait of 
Messer Barone, taken from the life, in the dress of those 
times, and painted with aifinitejudgment and ability. lla\in^^ 
finished this chapel, Spinello executed various fri^seoes in the 
chapel of St. James and St. John the apostles, in the church 
of the Carmine, v licre, among other subjects, he rcprcacrited 
the wife of Zebedec ami mother of James demanding of Jesu^ 
that he should cause one of her sons to sit on the right hand 
of the Father in the kingdom of hea\€n, and one on the left, 
while immediatedy b(*yond are Zebedec, James, and John, 
who abandon their nets to follow Christ, all which is de- 
picted with aduiiiable truth and grace. In another chapel 
of the same church, wliieh is near the principal chapel, S])i- 
nello painted stmic& from the life of the j\ladonna, also in 
fiesco. The puiticuhu subjects chosen aie the muncnlijus 
appearance of tliii apostles before the Vn gin win ii she is 
approaching her de.nli ; and llie municnt of her dc[)artiiri‘, 
when she is boiiic to liea\cn by angels This picture is veiy 
large, and as the Lha[)el is but ten biacciu in length and fi\e 
in lieiglit, it could not contain the whole story ; it was 
necessary thcicforc to continue that pait i (‘presenting tlie 
Assumption of the Viigin on one of the sides, where Christ 
and the angels reccue her, an ariangeimiiit which was mu- 
naged by Spincllu with great ability. In a chapel of Sanla 
Trinita this artist iminted an extremely beautiful Aniumeia- 
tion, and in the ('hmeh of Sant’ Apostolo he executed a pic- 
ture HI disteinpci foi the higli altar, wherein he depicted the 
Holy Spirit desemuhng on the apostles in tongues of fire. In 
Santa Lucia tic’ ILirdi, Spinello painted a small picture, with 
one of larger sizi‘, for the church of S.inta Croce ; this Inst 
was for the chapel of St. John the Baptist, which had been 
painted by Giotto. f 

After these things, the great name which Spinello had ac- 

C(*rtain commentators consider this an equivocal kind of praiso; but 
tlic meaning of Vasari ib siifncicntly oluciiatod by Ins n-nmrkb op tn seo 
painting, in the life of Antonio Viniisiano, Bottuii obseryp^, that these 
works were destroyed in his time, with the exception of those in tie 
choir; and these also have since been covered with whitewash, as wo 
are informed by the latest Florentine editors. 

t Of all the works here enumerated, none now remain, — £d. Flor. 1845, 

S 
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quired by liis Florentine labours, caused the council (d* sixty 
citizens, by which Arezzo was governed, to reeal him to 
that city, wdiere he was appointed by tlie commune to fiaiut 
the Adoration of the Magi, in the church the Duo mo 
Yecchio, w’lthout the walls of Arezzo, together with the 
story of St. Donatus destroying a serpent by the force ol' 
his word, in the chapel of San Gismondo. He further painted 
various figures on some of the pilasters of that Duomo, and 
on one of the walls he represented the Magdalen in the house 
of Simon anointing the feet of Christ, with other pictures, 
of all which we need make no further mention, since that 
ancient temple, once filled with sepulchral monuments, bones 
of saints, and other memorable things, is now totally de- 
stroyed. I will, nevertheless, here lecoid, that some reiiiLMii- 
brance at least may be retained of it, that this building was 
erected by the people of Arezzo moie than thirteen hundretl 
years since,* when they were fiitrt con\ertecl to the faith of 
Christ by St. Donatus, who was afterwards bishop of tiie 
city. The chuich was dedicated to his name, and was en- 
riched, both inside and out, with the spoils of antiquity. I'lic 
ground plan of tins building,t of wdmdi we have el&ewdieie 
spoken at length, wms divided externally into ^>i\tcen pait^, 
but wdthin the church, these divibions w'cre eirht only; all 
v/ere filled w’ith the spoils of the tenqiles wliieh had pre- 
\iously been dedicated to idols. To 1)»‘ biief, tliis clinrcli, at 
the time when it was demolished, waa as bcautiiul ab it was 
possible that any temple could be. 

After the many pictures he had painted in the Dnomo, 
Spinello worked in the church of San Fiancesco, where he 
depicted Pope Honorius approving and confirming the rule 
of the saint in the chapel of the Marsupini, and here he drew 
the portrait of Pope Innocent IV, from nature, having by 
some means obtained the likeness of that pontiff. In the 
SMme church he also painted vaiious stories of St. Michael 
the archangel in the chapel dedicated to that saint, which ife 
now used as the belfry ; and a little below, in the chapel uf 
Messer Giuliano Baccio, Spinello painted an Annunciation, 

'' With regard to the error of Vasari respecting the Buouio Vecehio 
of Arozzo, see the note to the Introduction, p. 20. 

t Of the large church, that is, which, together with the Icsaer one, 
aoLstituted the ancient Duomo of Arezzo.— Cenn an Transhiwi of Vasari 
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with other figures, which are greatly admired.* All the, 
works in fresco which Spinello executed in this church were 
painted with infinite boldness and facility ; they were com- 
pleted between the years 1334 and 1338. In the capitular 
church of Arezzo, this master painted the chapel of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, with that of St. Michael the archangel, f which 
is immediately below. He also decorated the chapel of SS, 
Jacopo and Filippo in fresco, for the Brotherhood of Santa 
Maria della Misericordia ; this is on the same side of the 
church ; over the principal door of the brotherhood’s house, 
which is in the piazza, he painted a Dead Christ (Pieta), 
with a San Griovanni,J works executed at the request of the 
rectors of that Brotherhood, which had its origin in this 
wise : a certain number of good and honourable citizens had 
begun to gather alms for the poor who were ashamed to beg 
fur themselves, and to solace all who needed their help in 
every possible manner. These citizens, thus succouring the 
sick and infirm, burying the dead, and performing many 
similar acts of charity, acquired so much credit for their good 
deeds during the plague of 1348,§ that laige donations were 
made to them, and extensive possessions were left them by 
will, insomuch that one third part of all the riches of Arezzo 
passed into the hands of that fraternity. The same thing 
occurred in the year 1383, when there likewise raged a ter- 
rible pestilence. Spinello was a member of this society, and 
as it frequently came to his turn to visit tlie sick, bury tlic 
dead, and perform other pious duties, as the best citizens 
ever have done, and still continue to do, in that city, he 
desired to leave some memorial of these things in his paint- 
ings, and to that end he executed a picture for the Brother- 
hood on the fagade of SS. Laurentino and Pergentino. The 
subject of this work is a Madonna, whose mantle, opening 
in front, discloses the people of Arezzo sheltered beneath it, 
and among them are the portraits of many men belonging to 
the chiefs of that brotherhood, each bearing the wallet on his 

* The Annunciation is the only picture, of all this master’s works, 
which now remains in the church of San Francesco. — F/or. 1832. 

t These pictures have perished. — /iirf. 

i This painting is still in tolerable preservation. — Ibid. 

§ RondinelU cites documents which shew that the Confraternity of 
the Misericordia was founded a full century earlier tlmn the date here 
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shoulder, and carrying in his hand the wooden mallet with 
which the brethren knock at the doors, when they go to seek 
alms* For the Company of the Annunciation, Spinello 
painted the large tabernacle which is on the outside of the 
cluireh, with part of a portico opposite to it, and an altar- 
piece in distemper,! for the same Company, the subject of 
which is an Annunciation. The picture, which is now in the 
church of the nuns of San Giusto, is also by Spinello; it 
represents the marriage of St. Catherine, with the inlant 
Christ, whom the Virgin holds in her arms, with six stories, 
in small figures, from the life of St. Catherine. This work 
has been highly commended.^ 

Being afterwards invited to the celebrated abbey of Ca- 
maldoli, in the Casentino, Spinello painted the picture of the 
High Altar for the hermits of that place. This work was 
removed in the year 1539, when, the church having been 
entirely rebuilt, a new painting was executed by Giorgio 
Vasari, who likewise decorated the principal chapel of that 
abbey, in fresco, painted two pictures for the church, and 
adorned the cross aisle, also with fresco paintings, at the 
same period. Summoned thence to Florence by Don Jacopo 
rVArerzo, abbot of San Miniato-siil-Monte, which belongid 
to the order of Monte Oliveto, Spinello painted stories in 
fresco fiom the life of San Benedetto on the ceiling and four 
alls of the sacristy belonging to that monastery, together 
Avith the altar-piece, in distemper. These works are executed 
with all that facility which the long and careful practice ot 
Spinello had given him, and with a perfection of colouring 
resulting in like manner from the laborious and diligent 
study which this master gave to his vocation, and Avliich is 
in truth needful to all AAho would acquire any art perfectly. § 

* The church of SS. Laurontino and Pergentino, the patron saints of 
Arfzzn, was rebuilt in the beginning of the eighteenth century, when 
the painting uf Spinello Avas destroyed, — G, Montani. 

t The tabernacle is still in existence; the fate of the picture in dis- 
temper is not known. The portico was taken down, and the work of 
Spinello A\'as consequently destroyed. 

J This picture was afterwards taken into the convent, and is noAV lost, 
as we have said above. ’ 

§ The freseo paintings of the sacristy in San Miniato are still in good 
preservation. Forster informs us that there is also a Jjik* of Christ, 
by Spinello, in the laboratory of Santa Maiia Nov ella. See KurutMait for 
1830, No. ^7 
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The abbot, Don Jacopo, aftersvaids left Florence to talre 
the government of San Bernardo, a monastery belonging to 
the same order, in his native city of Arezzo, and built upon 
the site of the Colosseum, which had been made over to those 
monks. The arrival of the abbot occurred at the moment 
when the building had just been completed, and licie he 
caused Spinello to paint, in fresco, the two chapels which are 
beside the principal chapel, with two others, which stand 
one on each side of the door leading from the transept into 
the choir. In one of these four chapels, that beside the prin 
cipal chapel, is an Annunciation in fresco, painted with 
inlinite care, and on a wall near is the Virgin ascending the 
stejis of the temple, accompanied by Joachim and Anna. In 
the opposite chapel is a crucifix:, with the Madonna and San 
Giovanni bewailing the crucified Saviour, and a dgui e of 
San Bernardo in adoration at the foot of the cross. On the 
inner wall of the same church, and near the altar of the 
Viigin, Spinello painted the Madonna with the child in her 
arms: a work of great beauty. This master executed many 
other paintings for the same church, over the choir of which 
he depicted the Virgin, Santa Maiia Maddalena, and San 
Bernardo, with infinite truth and aiiimution.* 

In the capitular church of Arezzo, in like manner, S})!- 
nello painted many pictures, those of the chapel of San 
Bartolommeo, for example, where he represented stories from 
the life of that saint, and in the corresponding chapel of the 
opposite ai-^le — that of St. Matthew— he decorated the walls 
with events from the life of St. lAIatthew, and painted the 
four evangelists in medallions on the ceiling. The mode in 
which our artist delineated these last figures is extiemcdy 
fanciful, since he has placed heads of animals on the human 
bust and limbs of the cvangtdists ; on that of St. John is the 
liead of an eagle ; St. Mark has the head of a lion ; the head 
of an ox is on the figure of St. Luke ; St. Matthew only 
retaining the face of a man, or rather, that of an anged.f 
The people of Arezzo had constructed a chuich on 
numerous columns of marble and granite, to honour and pre- 
serve the memory of the man}-' holy martyrs put to death by 
Julian the Apostate on the spot where they built it, and 

* All these works in San lioi nai’clo at Arezzo are destroyed. — Rom Ed, 
t The pictures here described have totally perished. — Ed Flor IsaS 
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which was outside thoir This they dedicated to St. 

Stephen,^ and here Spinello painted a great number of 
figures and stories with infinite diligence, and with so much 
care as to the colouring, that they had remained fresh and 
in excellent presexwation, even to our own days, when they 
were destroy ed,'|* only a few years since. But, besides the 
stor es of San Stefano, which were in figures larger than 
life, there was another remarkable work in that place; this 
was a St. Joseph, in the story of the Adoration of the hlagi, 
whose delight, as he watches the kings while they open their 
treasures and offer them to the Divine Child, is expressed 
with a truth and beauty all but miraculous. In the same 
church was a Virgin presenting a rose to the ndai.t Christ, 
which being ever considered a most beautiful hguie, as it 
really is, was held in so much reverence by the Aretines that 
wtien the church of St. Stephen was thrown down, they 
caused that pai't of the wall to be cut out, without regarding 
the difficulty or expense, and having ingeniously bound and 
secured it, they bore it into the city and placed it in a small 
church, to the end that it might continue to receive the 
honour and devotion which had ever been paid to it J Nor 
need this occasion surprise, since it was one of the peculiari- 
ties of Spinello, and a thing natural to him, to give an air of 
simple and graceful modesty to his figures, which imparts to 
them an expression of piety and holiness ; insomuch that the 
saints of this master — but more particularly his figui es of the 
Virgin — have a certain sanctity about them, and breatlie a 
kind of divinity, by which men are moved to hold them in 
the highest veneration. A proof of this maybe seen, not 
only in the Madonna here described, but also in the Virgin 
which is at the corner of the Albergotti ;§ in that on the outer 
wall of the capitular church in the Seteria,|| and in the one 
which stands on the side of the eanalT 

* This church was a small oratory, close to the Duorao Vocchio; it 
was destroyed iu October of the year 1561.— Flor, 1846. 

t When the church was demolished, togothur with the Dunmo 
Vecchio. — JSd. Flor. 1832. 

1 This small church still retains the picture here described, which is 
called the Madonna del Duomo. The church is said to have been do 
signed by Yasari himself. 

J This picture has perished. || This ^ ark is also lost 

^ This picture still remains but is much injured. 
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'riicro is u paintinir, moreover, by the hand of Sphiello^ on 
•QUO of the walls of the hosintal of the Spirito Santo ; it 
represents the Holy Ghost deseending on the apostles, and is 
a very fine work ; the same may be said of the two paintings 
beneath this descent of tlie Holy Spiiit, where SS, Cosimo 
and Damiano are ropret>ented cutting off the sound leg of a 
dead Moor, to apply it to the body of a patient from win m 
they have just taken an injured limb. The Noli me tangeTe 
also, which is between these two paintings, merits equally to 
be praised, and is exceedingly beautiful.’^ Spincllo likewise 
painted an admirable Annunciation for the Brotheihood of 
the Puracciuoli,t the piazza of Sant Agostino ; it will be 
found in one of the chapels : the colouring of this work is 
beautiful, and in the cloister of the same convent Spinello 
executed a Virgin in fresco, with St. James, and St. An- 
thony On his knees before these figures is a soldier armed, 
with these words : — 

“ Hoc ojtus fecit fieri ClemPiis Pucci di ^lonte Catino, cujus coipiis jiic[‘t 
hic, etc Anno Domini 1367, die 13 mensis 

The ^lirturc, in the same church, lepresenting St. Anthony 
with Ollier saints, is also perceived, by the manner, to be from 
the hand of Spinello, who shortly afterwards painted, at the 
hospital of San Marco (which building has now been given 
to the nuns ot Santa Croce, their convent, which was outside 
of the city, ha\ ing been demolished), an entire portico, with 
many llguies, among whom he has placed the portiait of 
Pojie Gregory IX, taken fiom nature, and representing the 
Pontilf St, Gregory standing beside a Misericordia. § 

The chapel of SS. Jacopo and Filippo, in the church eii San 
Domenico, in the same city (Arezzo), the first chapel, that 

♦ Tlu'sc paintings of the hospital are now almost entirely oblitoratcd. 
JSTi. f /or. 1832. 

f Ihis Brotherhood is that which takes charge of foundlings, and 
infants otherwise friendless. The Anniinciatioa is still preserved. — 
R‘)m Ed and that of 1846. 

X Tlio figure of the soldier still remains. Of the inscription, a more 
accurat(‘ copy has been furnished to us by the courtes}^ of the sculptor, 
Signor Kanien Bartohni. — “J/oc oput. Jecit fien CImens Pucci dt ^^onte 
Catinv, cujtts corpus Jacit htc tumulatum^ SS. CAm/t anm Dominx 
MtHDcnx wn, riftf XV ATfi; fM*.” Vasari is therefore in error, both 

a.s regards the year and month — Kd. F/or. 184 li. 

§ Tlies(' piiintingb ha^ e perished . — Mosullu 
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ia, after entei'ing the church, was decorated in fresco by 
Spinello, with figures boldly and beautifully painted, as is 
also the St. Anthony, depicted by the same master, on the 
facade of the church dedicated to his name ; this is a half- 
length, and is so finely done that it almost seems to be 
living.* It is surrounded by four stories from the life of the 
saint. The same stories, with many others from the life of 
Sant’ Antonio, have, in like manner, been painted in the 
chapel of that saint, which is in the church of San Giustino.'j 

In the church of San Lorenzo, and on one of the walh, 
tins master painted events from the life of the Virgin, ot 
whom he also depicted a seated figure on the outside of the 
church, a very graceful work in fresco, In an hosiiital 
opposite to the convent of the nuns of Santo Spirito, and neat 
the gate which opens on the road leading to Rome, is a por- 
tico, entirely painted by the hand of Spinello. Among the 
pictures of this arcade is one of Christ lying dead in the arms 
of the Maries, which evinces so much genius, together with 
so profound a judgment in the art of painting, that it proves 
Spinello to have equalled Giotto in design, while ho greatly 
surpassed him in colouring. In the same place, our artiht 
has represented Christ seated; this work is a theological 
allegory, very ingeniously expressed; the three Perhons of 
the Trinity being so placed within a sun, that the same 
beams and the same splendour appear to proceed from 
each of the three. But the paintings of this portico — 
to the great loss of all who love the art of painting— liuve 
suffered the fate of so many other works, having been de- 
stroyed with the building, which was demolished to make 
way 'for the fortification. For the Brotherhood of the Holy 
Trinity, Spinello painted a Tabernacle in fresco, which is 
still to be seen outside the church ; the subject.^ chosen are 
the Trinity, St. Peter, and SS. Cosimo and Damiano, the 
latter clothed in such vestments as it was customary for phy- 
sicians to wear at that time.J While these works were 

* The pictures in the chapel of San Domenico arc still in existonci*, 
those in the church of St. Anthony are destroyed — in tht Fh- 
rentin? Edition o/* 1832. 

t The pictures of San Griustino, with those (so much comnoorided) ol 
San Tjorenzo and the Hospital, have all perished — Ibid. 

f These pictures are still in existence, but have boon retouched by 
Ft and uni of Siena. — Masselli. 
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proceeding, Don Jacopo d'Arezzo was made general of the 
Jonfruteruity of Monte Oliveto, wliieli appointment he re- 
ceived nineteen years after he had caused Spinello to execute 
the (liifcrent paintings in Flonmee and Arezzo, to which we 
have before alluded. And as Don Jacopo, after the mimner 
of his predecessors, lived for the most part at .Monte 0]i\eto 
di Chiusuri, that being the principal siait of tlu‘ order, and 
the most important monastery within the territory of Siena, 
he conceived the wish to have a very beautiful j)ietiire exe- 
cuted for that place; wherefore, having sent fur Spinello, by 
whom Don Jacopo had formeily found that lie wa.'i admirably 
served, the general caused him to paint a pietnie in disS- 
temper, for the principal chapel, and in this the master 
depicted an immense number of figures of middle size, \ery 
judiciously executed, and on a ground of gold. The iiicture 
was surrounded by a rich ornament or framework in mezzo- 
rilievo, carved in wood by the Florentine, Simone Cini, and 
further adorned with mouldings in stucco, tempered witli 
a rather stiff glue, and treated in such a manner that the 
whole succeeded perfectly, and was veiy beautiful. It was 
afterwards gilt all over with gold by Gabriello Sai acini, and 
this same Gabriel inscribed the three names of the artists, at 
the foot of the picture, in the following manner : — 

“Simone Cini Florcntino fece I’intagho, Gabriello Saracini la mpSbe 
d’oro, c Spinello rti I^iica d’Arozzo la dipinse I’umio 1385.”*’' 


Of this very rich picture, respcctlnp; which no intelligence cimld for 
along time be procured, we ourselves discovered the t^No lati'ial coiii- 
partments, in the year 1840, at llapulano, in the territoiy of Siena On 
the suppression of the convent, these relics had been transjioi ted lo a 
small chapel, which was afterwards used as a hay-loft, and ;\lii'iij tiny 
were shamefully abandoned for many years. They were ultimatcdy 
purchased by Signor Ilamboux, now Inspector of the Gallery of Cologne 
These two portions, when united, form a picture four braccia higli'und 
three wide, adorned with the richest intagh^ entirely covered with goliL 
On one side are San Nemisio with St, John the Baptist; on the other, 
San Bernardo with Santa Lucilla. Above are the Prophets Daniel and 
Isaiah, small half-lengths Beneath those hgurcs, the socle was divided 
into four compartments, in eadi of which is pourtrayed an event from 
the life of the s>dnt who is depicted above: — the Martyrdom of Sun 
Nemisio, namelv, the Banquet of Herod, the Death of San Bernardo, 
and the MaU^rdom of Santa Lucillu; all executed in a manner entir**l;)i 
worthy of u gi eat and experienced master. These stones arc divided 
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Tliis work being complftctl, Spini-llo retiirncfl to Arezzo, 
having received gre<at kindness from the general and hi» 
monks, and being moreover very largely rewaided. But 
he did not long remain in Arezzo, the city being then much 
disturbed by the Giielphic and Ghibelline parties, and having 
been recently sacked.* Spinello therefore proceeded with 
his family, including his son Tarri, who was also a painter, 
to Florence, where he had nviny relations and friends. 
Here Spmello painted a tabernacle, principally for his amuse- 
ment; the subject of the work, now half-ruined, is the Annun- 
ciation; the tabernacle stands on the Roman road, without 
the gate of San Piero Gattolini, where you turn to go to 
Pozzolatico : this master also executed other pictures in 
another tabernacle near the hostelry of Galluzzo. 

Spinello was thence invited to Pisa, for the purpose of 
finishing the decoration of certain spaces left unompiied in 
the Campo Santo, beneath those wherein the life, of San 
Ranieri had been depicted ; these he connected nith those 
painted by Giotto, Simon of Siena, and Antonio Veneziauo, 
by the delineation of six stories in fresco, taken from the 
lives of San Petito and Sant’ Kpiro.f In the fii’st of these 
the painter has chosen the moment when Sant’ Epiro, then 
a youth, is presented by his mother to the Emperor Diocletian; 
he is further seen when appointed by the emperor to command 

from each other by slight pilasters, on each of which are represent I'd 
minute figures of saints standing erect. Above the preth-lla, in raised 
and gilded letters, are the words— “ ikfa<;is<er. Simon Ih, FlorentHi. 
Intqliamt Gahridlus, Saraceni, De. Senis, Avroiiit, mcCX3L\XX . . The 
rest cf the date is not clear, but seems rather to be a 3 or 4, than a 
The part of the inscription on which was the imme of the painter 
Spinello is wanting, because the middle part of the picture is lost ; but 
there was certainly a figure of the Virgin in that portion crf the work. 
The middle of the predella, however, is still in existence, having been 
convoyed, in the year ISIO, from the convent of Monte Oliveto to the 
public Gallery of Siena, where it now is. It is a most bountiful frag- 
ment, representing the death of the Virgin, who is surrounded by 
figures of Jesus Christ and the Apostles — Flor. 1846. 

* The sack of Arezzo took place in 1384, which confirms the conjec- 
ture hazarded by us in the preceding note, whoreiii wo express im 
opinion that the date on thepictuie of Monte Oliveto was 1384, not 85, 
as given by Vasari. — Ed Flor. 1846. 

t Della Valle and others, correcting the.se names, write “Efoso” and 
“ Potito”; Ciampi reads “ Efisio” and “ Potito”. The little now remain- 
mg of these works is lory much discoloured —Ed. F&r. 1832,a ul 1846 . 
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the ftrmios which arc to pro(V(‘<l ntrninst the Christinn? ; anJ^ 
once w'hcu Christ aj>[K'ur.s tt> him ii.s he rides forth on 

horscbiu‘k. and Klu>\Yin^ him a wdiite cro^^s, commands him 
not to perM'cute llie followers of that onsipjn. In another 
story, the. angel of the Lord is seen givinef to the Saint, who 
is still on horsehaek, the banner of the Faitli, a >vhite ero'is 
on a field of r<al — Kpiro having praytal of (iml to give him 
a sign, that he might carry it again^'t hi> eneinie.s — wlfu'h 
vTOs*^ has been the banner of the Pisans from that time 
to tlm ])re^ent. Near this story is another, wherein Sant' 
Kpiro IS exhibited doing battle against the pagans The 
combat rages fiercely, but armed angels are contending or. 
the side of the saint, to assure him the \ictory. In this work 
Spincllo produced many results which merit liigh eonimentla- 
tion, when it is considered that in those days the art had not 
yet acquired its full force, nor attained to any suflicient 
method of vividly expressing, by colours, the movements 
of the soul. Among many other instances of what is liei e 
alluded to, may be mentioned the two soldiers who, hav- 
ing seized each other by the beard with one hand, hold 
their naked swords in the otlier, each seeking to deprive his 
antagonist of life ; the whole face and every movement of 
each manifest his eager dcsiie for victory: their proud 
defiance, and the courage by which they are animated, could 
not possibly be expressed with greater truth. Among those 
who fight on horseback also, there is a knight, admirably well 
done, lie is transfixing his opponent, who has fallen backwards 
from his terrified horse, and is pinning his head to the earth 
with his lance. In anothei story, Sant’ Kpiro is again seen 
to appear before the Emperor Diocletian, who examines him 
respecting his faith, and afterwards commands him to be put 
to the torture ; he is placed in a fiery furnace, wherein he 
remains unhurt, while the ministers of the emperor’s will, 
who are represented in most life-like motion on every side, 
fall a prey to the fury of the flames. All the history of the 
saint in brief, is here dejucted, to his decapitation, after 
which Ins soul is borne to heaven : the last picture, showing 
the bones and relics of San Petito, when they are carried 
from Alexandria* to Pisa. The wdiole work, whether as 

Prom a place near Cagliari, in Sardinia, where, according to Delli 
Tftlle^ those maityrs met their death. — Mantani^ Ed. Flar, 1802. 
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regards invention or colouring, ia the most perfectly ovecnled, 
the most highly-finished, and the most beautiful of all that 
'Spinello produced ; the care with which it was done is made 
manifest by the fact, that it is so admirably prcserveul, as to 
astonish all who behold it by its freshness. Having com- 
pleted these works of the Campo Santo, the master painted 
stories from the lives of San Bartolommeo, Sant' Andie.g 
San Jacopo and San Giovanni the apostles, in a chapel of 
San Francesco,* the second from tln^ jirincipal chapel namely, 
and he would possibly have remained still longer in Pisa, 
where his works were appreciated as well as highly paid I'oi', 
had not tliat city been thrown into commotion and uproar, 
because Messer Pietro Gambacortif had been kilhMl by the 
Lanfraiichi, who were citizens of Pisa ; but public aHairs 
standing thus, Spinello, who was now become old, rcturmal 
with all his family to Florence. He icmained tlieie a year 
and not more, during which period he painted stori[?s from 
the lives of SS. Filippo and Jacopo, in the chapel dedicated to 
those saints, in the church of Santa Croce, and which liolongs 
to the Macchiavelli fiimily. He furtlicr iiaintetl the dcatli of 
the saints, with the altai-piecc for the saint* clinpcd ; but as 
he greatly desired to return to Arezzo, liis native city, ot- 
to speak more exactly, the city winch he consiilcred lli^ 
native place, he executed his work in Arezzo, whtmeo he 
sent it finished to Florence in the year IdOO.J Spinello was 
seventy-seven years old or perhaps more, when he rcturmal 
to Arezzo, were he was most amicably received by his friendb 
and relations, and was esteemed and honoured to the end of 
his life: ivliich endured until he had reached the age of 

“ Ttipso paintings met the fate of the many other pictures in that 
snppiessed church — Jdid. 

t The death of Gambacorti happened in the year 1392. Professor 
Toiuei of Lucca is in possession of a picture painted the year before 
that date j it represents the Virgin with four saints, and has the follow- 
ing mutilated inscription, — 

“s. riNTXIT aPINELLOS LVCE . . . . ARITIO . , . . A. 1391”; that is— “ HO<' 
OPUS. PINXIT. SPINELLUS, LUCE DE AIIITID. IN A. 139 1.” 

£’(i Fio/. 18 Ur. 

t From the days of Biscioni (see bis notes to the liiposo of BorglurA 
these paintings have been no longer to bo seen in Santa Croce. The 
of the altar may be in evistcm e, but its histc'-y is not known — 
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ninety-two. He was old, as we have said, when he returned 
to Arezzo, and possessing Mitlicient riches, he might have 
lived very well without labour, but having been e\er accus- 
tomed to action, he was unable to remain idle, and undertook 
to paint certain stories irom the life of kSt. Michael, for the 
Brotherhood of Sant’ Agnolo in that citjn These be sketched 
roughly, in the red colour, on the intunaco of the wall, (as 
the old aitibts almost always did), and painted one story iu a 
corner with all the colours by way of pattern, which gave 
entire satisfaction. Having then agreed respecting the piice 
with those who had charge of the work, Spinello painted the 
w hole of the wall, besides the high altar, where he represented 
Lucifer fixing his seat in the North, with the fall of the angels, 
who are changed into devils as they descend to the earth. 
In the air appears St. Michael in combat with the old serpent 
of seven heads and ten hoins, while beneath and in the centre 
of the picture is Lucifer, already changed into a mo&t hideous 
beast.* And so anxious was the artist to make him frightful 
and horrible, that it is said, — such is sometimes the power 
jf imagination — that the figure he had painted appeared to 
him in his sleep, demanding to know where the painter Lad 
seen him looking so ugly as that, and wherefore he permitted 
his pencils to ofier him, the said Lucifer, so mortifying an 
aifront ? The artist awoke in such extremity of terror, that 
he was unable to cry out, but shook and trembled so violently, 
that his wife, awakening, hastened to his assistance. But 
the shock \vas so great that he was on the point of expiring 
suddenly from this accident, and did not in fact surviv^i it 
beyond a very short time, during which he remained in a 
dispinted condition, with eyes from which all intelligence 
nad departed. It was thus that Spinello closed his career, 
leaving his friends in heavy sorrow for his death, and be- 
queathing to the world two sons ; one of whom was the 
goldsmith F orzore, who lived in Florence, where his labours 
in Niello , obtained universal admiration; the second, Parri, 
following the example of his father, devoted himself to paint- 
ing, and, as respects accuracy of design, greatly surpassed 

* The Fall of the Kebellious Angels was engraved by Lasmio in 
1S21. 

I Forzori* la mentioTieih m the life of Agostiiio and Agrolo, as iha 
icholar of the goldsmith Clone 
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him.* The Aretines deeply regretted the uuhnppy chance 
which caused the death of Spinello, and deprived them of so 
much talent and excellence as were united in his person ; 
although it is true that he had then attained to a gicat age, 
being ninety-two years old when he died. lie was entombed 
in Sant’ Agostino d’Arezzo, where there is still to be seen a 
stone with his escutcheon, bearing a hedgehog, which ho 
had fancifully selected for his crest, f Spinello drew better 
than he painted, as may be seen in our book of the drawings 
of different ancient masters, where there are two evangelists 
and a St. Luke, in chiaro-scuro, very beautifully drawn by 
his hand. The portrait of this ai'tist, given above, was copied 
by myself from one that was in the Diiomo Vecchio, before 
that church was destroyed. His works date from 1380 to 

14004 

^ The life of Parri will be found in the second part of this work. 

t Neither tomb nor stone are now to be seen,* but, according to 
the first edition ofYasari, the following epitaph was placed upon the 
sepulchre of Spinello : 

** SPIUELLO AERETINO PATRI OPT. PICTORIQUE StT.® iETATIS NOBILISS. 
CXrJES OPERA ET IPSI ET PATRIiK MAXIMO ORtlAMENTO POERUNT, PII 
riLII NON SINE LACBIMIS POSS ” 

If this inscription ever was placed theie, it must have been at least a 
century after the death of the artist. — Ed. fhr, 1832. 

{ There is an important work by Spinello in Siena, witli which neither 
Vasari nor Baldiniicci appears to have been acquainted. It is in the hall 
called the Balia, in the public palace of Siena, and represents the prin- 
cipal events in the life of Pope Alexander III (Rolando BandmolU of 
Siena), in sixteen stories. These works, for the security of which from 
further injury, measures are at length about to be taken, were con- 
tracted for With Spinello and Parri his son, on the I8tli of June 141)7, 
the remuneration assigned to these masters being fourteen llorins per 
month; but the pictures were not commenced until Marcli of the year 
1406 . These dates, it will be remarked, prove that of 140U, cited by 
Vasari as the year of Spinello’s last labours, to bean error. — AW. Flor, i 8i6* 
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GHEUAJIBO STARNINA, PAI]NTKH OF FLORENCE. 
[born 1354 — ^DIED 140S ] 

It is an establisheil truth, that he ulio wantlers ^’ar from hia 
country, dwelling for a certain time in a land of htrangera, 
liequently experiences a beneficial change in liis character 
and disposition ; for, being subjected to the infinence of dif- 
ferent habits, and observing various customs, the man who 
is even perverse of nature learns to become tractable, gentle, 
and patient, much more readily than he would have done 
had he remained in his own country. Nay, it is certain that 
he who desires to mould and refine men for the life of the 
world, need seek no more effectual fire, and no better test 
than this, wherein such as are rude of nature become mild 
and are softened, while the gentle become still more delicately 
refined. The Florentine painter, Gheiardo di Jacopo Star- 
niiia, was of good race, and not of bad disposition, but his 
manners were exceedingly harsh and rude, a circumstance 
which injured himself more than others, but from which he 
W'ould nevertheless have suffered veiy serious consequences, 
had he not timely betaken himself to Spain, where he re- 
mained for a long period. Here be learned to be gentle and 
courteous, his character becoming so greatly ameliorated in 
those countries that he seemed to have changed his nature, 
insomuch that wdien he returned to Florence, he W'as received 
with the utmost kindness by many who hated him to the 
death before his departure, hut who continued to e&tiinate 
him highly ever after his return, to fc.ucli extent had he ren- 
dered himself agreeable and courteous. 

Gherardo was born in Florence, in the year 1354, and, 
giving proof as he grew up of a natural inclination for the 
art of painting, he was placed with Antonio of Venice, that 
he might learn the principles of design. In the course of 
years Gherardo not only acquired the practice of drawing 
and painting, but having given a specimen of his ability in 
certain works, executed in a veiy good manner, he left An- 
tonio, and began to labour in his vocation on his own account. 
The paintings in the chapel of the Castellani, in the church of 
Santa Croce, were executed at the cost of Michele di Vanni, 
an honourable citizen of that fimily ; and heie Gherardc 
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Stamina dopictinl various stor'uvs in nesco, from tlio life of 
Sam’ Antonio tho abbot, with others from that of the bishop 
Sau Nicoolo.* These works Gheianlo coinploteLl with ao 
much care, and in so good a manner, that the/ caused him 
to become known, as an excellent painter, to certain Spani- 
ards then dwelling in Florence for their adairs, and what waa 
more important, they took him with them into Spain, and 
presented him to their king. This monarch saw and received 
Stamina very willingly, and the rather as there was then a 
considerable dearth of good painters in that land {m quella 
promneia). Nor was it very dillicult to induce Gherardo to 
quit his country, seeing that after the matter of the Ciompijt 
and when Michele di Laudo was made Gronfaloniere, he ha(l 
had sharp words, and was at strife with many in Florence, 
.so that he was, to a certain extent, in danger of his life. 
Having departed, therefore, to Spain, where he executcMl 
numerous works for the king of that country,! he received 
so large a remuneration for his labours, that he became rich 
and honoured. Being then desirous to show himself among 
his relations and friends in that improved condition, he 
returned to Florence, where he was very amicably received 
by all his fellow-citizens, who thenceforward showed him 
great favour. Nor did any long time elapse before Stamina 
i\as appointed to paint the chapel of San Girolamo, in the 
church of the Carmine, where he depicted various stories 
from the life of that saint ; in one of these, that named/ wherein 
San Girolamo appears with Paolo and Eiistachio, the ligtir(‘s 
are dressed in certain vestments worn by the Spaniards of 
that time, the whole work exhibiting much originality of 
in\ention, with infinite grace and animation in the attitiid(\s 
and expression of the figures. Among other scenes i.s one 
lepresenting Girolamo receiving his first lessons ; it exhibits 
a schoolmaster, who has caused one of his scholars to take 

* Of the paintini^s executed in this chapel, those of the ceilinjf only 
remain. — Ed. Flor. 1846. 

-f- This occurred in 1378. See the Cronache of that period, with the 
Stone of Machiaoelli, book ui. — Ed. Fhr. 1B32 and 1846, 

J The author of the work entitled Arts /tuhens m Espagne (Rome, 

1 25, quarto), informs us, that tiie Cainenno of the Escurial has ail 
oratory, painted by Gherardo. The picture is a largo conqmsition. 
representing the Adoration of the hlaui, and is the only work of tins 
master now to be found in SpJiiii. — Ed. Flor, 1840-48. 
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»n other on hit. buck, and whips the latter so cruelly with hia 
rod, that the poor bo 3 ?-, kicking with the pain and crying out, 
seems attempting to bite tlie ear oF the one w ho holds him ; 
all this Gherardo has expiessed with a most life-like truth, as 
was his custom in all that he painted, however whimsical and 
eccentric the scenes to be delineated. In like manner and with 
equal truth Stamina ha:5 pourtrayed the circumstances con- 
nected with the death-bed of San Girolamo. The saint, who is 
on the point of death, is dictating his testament,- many monks, 
])ainted\\ ithadmiiablc foi ce and beauty, are around him, some 
ut whom Glieraido lepresents writing, while others, fixedly 
legal ding and earnestly listening to their master, seem to be 
storing up all lus words with the utmost reverence and 
^dfectiun.* This woik, having acquired fame and rank 
among artists fur the paintei, while his agreeable manners 
and character had won him a great reputation, the name of 
Gherardo became renowned throughout Tuscany, or rather 
through all Italy He wms consequently invited to Pisa, to 
paint the clidpter-houae of San !Niccolo in that city ; but, 
iinu illiiig to leave Florence, he sent Antonio Vite of Pistojat 
111 Ins stead : and this Antonio, having studied his art under 
Stamina him&elF, had acquired the manner of that master, 
and executed a picture of the Crucifixion in the aforesaid 
cliapter-house, completing it, after the fashion which we now 
M e, in the }ear 140o, to the great satisfaction of the Pisans.J 
Glu'.raulo ^ini^lled the chapel of the Pugliesi, as we have said, 
and the stonet. from the life of San Girolamo, which lie 
executed thei ein, were highly appreciated by the Florentines ; 
the paintei s preceding him never having expressed the 
various afiectlons there displayed, as he had done, nor did 
the attitudes of eailier masters equal the grace of those there 
seen. In the year 1406, therelbre, when Gabriel Maria, 
lord of Pisa, sold that city to the F"lorentines§ for 200,000 
scudi, (after Giovanni Gambacoita had. sustained a siege 

♦ This work has now been for some timo etitiroly obhterated.— 
FL-r, 1832 38. 

f Lanzi remarks that, among all the painters of rpputp. Antonio Vite 
was he who adhered the longest to the manner of Giotto,— 1846. 

{Now destroyed. 

I Gabbriello Maria Visconti. See Muratori, .4nnu?: d'ltalia, ix, 36i 
and Sismondi, ffist. dd Bep. JIjL vol. viii, p. 141. 

T 
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of thirteen montt.s, and had ultimately been peisaaded to 
consent to the sale), the commune of Florence caused Llhe- 
rardo Stamina to paint a picture in commemoration of that 
event. Accoidingly, on the facade of the palace belonging 
to the Guelphic party. Stamina depicted St. Dionysiu'^^ th^ 
bishop, and two angels, with the city of Pisa— a faiilil'iil 
portrait — beneath. This work the ma^te^ executed \\itii t>o 
much care in every part, more particularly as to the colouring 
in fresco, that in despite of the air, the rains, and the unfa- 
vourable exposure of a northern aspect, that picture remains 
in good preservation to the present time; it has ever been 
considered worthy of the highest praise, and is still so consi- 
dered, because the colours retain ilicir fieshness and beauty 
as perfectly as if but just painted f Py these and other 
works Glierardo Stamina had attained to the summit of 
honour, both in his own country and others, when en\ious 
death, ever the enemy of great deeds, cut him off in the most 
successful period of his labours, thereby destroying the coii- 
lident hope of many still better things, which the world had 
promised itself from his hand. Gherardo unexpectedly 
attained the end of his career at the age of forty-nine, | and 
was buried with most honourable obsequies in the church of 
San Jacopo-sopra-Arno.|| 

The disciples of Stamina were Masolino da Panicale, who 
was first an excellent goldsmith and afterwards a painter; and 

^ Because the acquisition of Pisa by Florence was made on the fes- 
tival of that saint — that is, on the 9 th of October.— j&U Flor, 1832-3S, 

j- Some vestiges of this work still remain.— i&tc/ 1840-49. 

X Baldinucci also declares Gherardo to have died at this age, assigning 
1403 as the > ear of his death; but in that case ho could not have painted 
the pictures which took their origin from the occurrence of 1406. 
Kicha and Bottari suspect that, instead of “ aged forty-nine’', it shoidd 
he fifty-nine. In the first edition of Vasari, the death of Stamina is 
placed in 1408.— /Md. 1832-38. 

[1 In Vasari’s first edition, appears the following epitaph on Gherardo, 
but It would seem to be a composition of even more modern times than 
some of those previously cited as written on other masters. The Bo- 
man, Sienese, and other editions of Vasari, declare this epitaph sup- 
posititious: — 

“ Gerardo Starninse Florentino summaeinventioni ot elegantiao pictorL 
Hujus pulcherrimis operibus Hispanige maximum decus et dignitatem 
adeptae viventem maximis honoribus et ornamentia auxerunt et fatis 
liinctum egregiis verisque iaudibus merito semper concelobrarunt,”— 

Bottari, Della VaJU, etc. 
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otliers, ot whom we need make no further mention, as they 
did not distinguish themselves.* 

The portrait of Gherardo is in the above- described story 
of San Girolamo, in one of the figures standing around the 
saint when he died, a profile, the head wrapped in a hood, 
and wearing a cloak, fastened at the throat. There are cer- 
tain drawings, done with the pen on parchment, hy Stamina, 
in niy book, which are not without merit. 


THE FLORENTINE PAINTER LlPPO.f 
[born about 1354 — DIEI> about 1410.1 

Invention has ever been and ever will be considered the 
true mother of architecture, painting, and poetry ; nay, rather 
of all the higher arts, and of all the wonders produced by the 
genius of men. To her it is that we owe the ever-varying 
fantasies and caprices of those fertile minds, wliose best 
delight is in the search after variety in all things. And tlie 
novelties thus discovered ever redound to the high praise of 
all who, taking an honourable direction, possess the art of 
presenting their ideas and m\entions clothed in forms of un- 
wonted beauty, yet partially veiled and shadowed; an effect 
which many have the dexteiity to secure, when impaitmg the 
praise which they bestow on others, or when expressing blame; 
which they find the means of conveying, without offering an 
open outrage. The Florentine painter Lippo was a man of most 
rare and varied in\ ention; however unfortunate his works, and 
however unhappy his life, which did not long endure. lie 
was born in Floience about the year of our salvation 1354, 
and although it was somewhat late before he commenced the 
study of painting, since he had already attained the period 
of manhood, he was yet so well aided by nature, which disposed 
him to the study of art, and by his genius, which was most 

* The life of Masolino will be found in the second part of thepre* 
sent work. 

{ Filippo, or Philip. 
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admirable, tliat he made wonderful progress in a very slioit 
time. Lippo commenced his labours in Florence, at San 
13enedetto, a large and handsome convent, now m ruins, 
belonging to the order of Camaldoli, and situated beyond the 
gate which opens on the road to Pinti. Here he executed 
many figures which were considered exceedingly beautiful : 
one chapel, moie paiticularly, painted entirely by his hand, 
was held to he very line, and served to demonstrate the great 
results that may be obtained by the conscientious labours of 
him who adds earnest study to his desire ot fame and glory. 
From Florence this artist was invited to Arezzo, where he 
decorated the chapel of the Magi, in the church of Sant’ 
Antonio, in fresco, representing the Adoration of the Infant 
Christ hy the Kings, in a very large picture. In the cathe- 
dral also, Lippo painted tlie chapel of San Jacopo and San 
Crist ofano, for the lamily of the Hbertini ; and all these 
works, whether for the invention displayed in the composition 
of the stories, or for the colouring, were extremely beautiful.* 
In particular it may be said of this master, that he was the 
first who began to sport, so to speak, with the figures, and 
to arouse or awaken, in this sense, the spirits and minds of 
those who came after him, a thing which not only had never 
been done before his time, but had never even been indicated 
or apparently thought of Flaving at a latter period executed 
many works in Bologna, with a picture in Pistoja, which wns 
tolerably good,t Lippo returned to Florence, where, in the 
year 1383, he painted different events fiom the life of 8t. 
John the Evangelist, in the chapel of the Beccuti, in the 
church of Santa Maria Maggiore. On the wall beside this cha- 
pel — which is to the left of the principal chapel — there follow 
six stories from the life of the same saint, also hy Lippo. 
This work is extremely well composed, and the figures arc 
ingeniously arranged. Among other things may be specified 
a St. John, wlio causes his own vestment to be placed over 
certain dead bodies by St Dionysius the Areopagite, when 
The dead all return to life at the name of Jesus Christ, to 
the unspeakable astonishment of those who are present, and 
who can with difficulty believe their own eyes. Some of 
these figures of the dead also dis[)lay very extraordinary ability 

* Long sinco wholly perishoil . — Ed Flor. 1332 and 1846 

■f No memorial of this work remains . — Ibidanu 
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in the foreshortening, which proves clearly that Lippo per- 
ceived, and sought in bOine degree to elucidate ceitain difBcult 
ies in the ait of painting.* It was by Lippo, moreover, that 
the leaves of the tabci nacde in the Baptisteiy of San Giovanni 
were painted ; that whereon are the angels with the San 
Giovanni in relief hy Andrea, namely, and where Lip[)o 
depicted various stoiies from the life of St. John the Bapti^r, 
which weie very carefully executed.f This master likewise 
took great pleasure in working in mosaic, and in the aforesaid 
Baptistery of San Giovanni, over the door leading to tlie 
Misericoi dia, he commenced a picture in this manner between 
the windows, which was considered very beautiful ; nay, it 
was judged to be the best work in mosaic that had then been 
executed in that place : in the same church Lippo also 
restored certain mosaics which had been injured. He painted 
numerous iigures in fresco likewise for the church of San 
Giovanni fra TArcora, which stood without the gate that 
opens on the road leading to Faenza, but the church was 
totally ruined at the siege of Florence. This woik was near 
a Cruciiixion, painted by Buffalmacco, and was considered 
exceedingly fine by every one who beheld it. In some of 
the small alms-houses at the gate of Faenza were certain 
frescoes by the hand of this master ; and in Sant’ Antonio, 
within the same gate, and near the hospital, he depicted a 
crowd of paupers in various attitudes and under different 
circumstances, all delineated with very great ability. Within 
the cloister of the same church, Lippo painted a vision of 
Sant’ Antonio, of most original invention, and beautifully 
executed; the saint is depicted as contemplating all the 
allurements and snares of the world, by which the appetites 
and desires of men are taken captive, and themselves led 
away after the various delights and enjoyments of earth ; a 
work which he completed with infinite ability.^ This master 
executed numerous mosaics also for different parts of Italy, 
and in the Guelphic quarter of Florence, he produced a figure 
in this manner, the head of which was glazed. § There are 

* The paintings of Lippo in Santa Maria IMaggiore had ceased to 
exist in the days of Cinelli. See Sellezze di Firenze. 

+ The tabernacle af Andrea Pisano being removed, the fate of these 
works can no longer be ascertained. 

t All the works here described have perished. — MasstUi, 

f No vestige of these mosaics now remaini. — Ibid. 
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besides many works in the city of Pisa by the hand of Lippo • 
Butj notwithstanding these varied labours, it may be truly 
said that this artist was extremely unfortunate, not only 
because the greater part of his works were utterly destroyed 
in the siege of Florence, and have now perished almost every- 
where, but still more for the unhappy manner in which the 
course of his life was terminated, and which happened on this 
wise : Lippo was a litigious and quarrelsome person, who 
loved discord better than peace, and one morning he used 
most offensive words to one of his adversaries, with wiiom he 
had to appear before the tribunal of the Mcreanzia ; in the 
evening therefore, as he was returning to his house, this 
man waylaid him, and stabbed him in the breast witli a knife, 
in such a manner that he died miserably of his wounds a few 
days after.f His paintings date about the year 1410. 

At the same time with Lippo, there was another jiaintei 
in. Bologna, a very clever man, called Lippo l)nlniasi4 
Among other things, this Lippo Dalmasi painted a Madonna 
in the year 1407, which may be seen in the church of San 
Petronio, at Bologna, and is held in high veneration. The 
arch over the door of San Procolo is also painted in fresco 
by his hand , and in the church of San Francesco he de- 
picted a colossal picture of Christ, between St. Peter and 
St. Paul, for the tribune of the high altar. This work ia 
graceful, and in a good manner; beneath it the artist has 
inscribed his name in large letters. The drawings of Lippo 
Dalmasi are tolerably good, as may be seen in our book : lie 
taught the art to Messer G-alante of Bologna, who afterwards 
drew much better than himself, as may also be seen from a 
specimen in our book, where there is a drawing from the life 
by his hand — a figure in a short vestment with wide sleeves. 

* Morrona, in his JRua lUustraia, makes no mention of these works, 
an omission from which we may reasonably conclude that they are no 
longer in existence. 

f The epitaph on Lippo, given in Vasari’s first edition, is as follows: 

Florentini egregii pietoris monumentum. Huic artis elcgniitia 
artis (lorse nominis) immortalitatem peperit: fortunae iniquitas andig- 
nissime vitam ademit.’— .iE<i Flor. 1832 and 1846. 

% Lippo Dalms^i painted a great number of Madonnas in Bologna^ 
where they are still held in the highest veneration; insomuch that many 
have been cut ffom the walls, and enshrined in places of greater Beourity 
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IK>N LOKKNZO, PAINTER, MONK OF THE ANQEIJ 
UF FLORENCE’^ 

[tIUSr NOTICED AS A 1‘AINTEll UID— DIED . . . ] 

It fippr^jirs to me tluat permission to pursue some lionour- 
ablo ocoupntion must needs piove a great solace to a good 
and upright man who lias taken monastic vows. Music, 
letters, painting, or any other liberal, or even mechanical 
art, involving nothing blameable, but rather, useful to others, 
as well as satisfactory to himself ; any of these must, in my 
opinion, be a valuable resource to him ,* for, after having 
performed all his religious duties, the monk so gifted passes 
Ins time creditably, as well as happily, in the pleasant labours 
of his favourite occupation. And to this may be added, that 
not only is such an one esteemed and valued while he lives 
by every man who is not envious or malignant, but is honoured 
by all men after his death for his works, and for the good 
name winch he leaves to the remembrance of those who sur- 
vive him. It is, moreover, to be observed, that he vlio 
spends his time in this manner, passes the hours in quiet 
contemplation, secure from the molestation of those ambitious 
desires by which the idle and unoccupied, who are for the 
mo^t part very ignorant, aic constantly beset, to their fre- 
quent shame and sorrow. And if it should happen that a 
virtuous man sliould sometimes he peisecuted by the envious 
and wicked, yet such is the force of goodness, that while time 
destioys and renders nugatory the malice of the evil-doer, 
the name of the upright man remains clear and bi ight tin ough- 
out all ages t 

The Florentine painter Lorenzo was a monk of the order 
of Camaldoli, and belonged to the monastery of the Angeli, 

Rumohr observes, that among the works which Vasari attributes to 
this artibt, is the picture of tlie Bartidiai chapel, in the church of Santa 
Trinity in Florence, which is now restored to its place. 

+ In the 6rst edition, this passage concludes with the word-s — “This 
Imppened to the Florentine Fra Lorenzo of the Angeli, who executed 
many works in the Canuddoline monastery of his order; and as in life 
ho was higlily esteemed, so, now that he is dead, the monks of the 
Angeli retain his hands ns relies, and as a perpetual memorial of him.” 
By this sentence, the lutro luction is more closely connected with the 
currative. 
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wliicli was founded in the year 1294,'^ by Fra Ouittone 
d’Ai'ezzo, who belonged to the order (imlitar) lu well as re- 
ligious) of the Virgin Mother of Jesus, or, as tbe monks of 
that order are vulgaily called, the Joyous Friars [Fiati Gau- 
denti). In his earlie ,t years Lorenzo [lc\oted himself with 
so much zeal to the m ts of dc'^ign and painting, that he was 
alterwards deser\ edl} enumerated among the bcvst of the age 
in that vocation. The first works of this painter-monk, who 
adhered to the manner of Taddeo Gadili and his dis(i[)les,| 
were executed in his own monastery of the Angidi, wlnn-r, 
in addition to many other pictuies, he painted that of the 
High Altar, wliich is still to be seen in their church, ami 
was finished, as we leaia from loiters w'ritten on the Iowct 
part of the framew'oik, in the year 1413, when it was placed 
where it still remains.^ Don Lorenzo then painted a Coio- 
iiation of the Virgin in a picture which was in the monastery 
of San Benedetto, outside the gate of Pinti. This inunastery 
likewise belonged to the order of the Camaldulines, and waa 
destroyed at the siege of Florence, in 1529. lie hail also pre- 
viously selected the same subject for the pictuie of his own 
church of the Angeli. The picture painted for San Benedetto 
is now in the first cloister of the afoie^aid mona>stcry of ihe 
Angeli, in the chapel of the Albeiti, on the right luuiil.§ 

* Del Migliore gives the date of the contract for the foundatuin of 
this monasteiy, 14th January 1295. See Firenze lUustratu, j) 326. 

f “And was a very laborious man,” adds the firfat [Hhtion of Vasari 
“as we still see piovcd by the infinito number of books, atlorned wub 
miniatures by his hand, yet remainins: in the monastery of the Angeli 
and in the hermitage of Camaldoli, and by the many pictures in distem- 
per, also by Don Lorenzo, prpsierved in the same places.” — Schorn. 

J This picture was removed towards the end of the bi\t(‘eiith century, 
to make way for that of Alessandro Alien, which still oc^eiipies the place. 
It was then lost sight of, and accounted lost; but in the year 1849, while 
making an artistic pilgrimage in the Val d’Elsa, wo had ourselves the 
good fortune to discover this picture, banished to the ehurch of the 
abbey of San Piero at Cerreto, near Certaldo, which nblnw had binm 
united to the monastery of the Angeli b}' Pope John XXIII. in tlie yiair 
1414. We have to remark, however, that at the moment of our dis- 
covery, the learned Prussian, Dr. Ga\e, was announeinir to the public, 
without our knowledge, that he also had discovered tins important uork. 
See Carteggio Inedito di Artikti, etc., vol. ii, p. 433. — Ed I'Lu, 1846. 

§ A picture painted at the same period with that described in the 
pn‘''eding note, but much smaller, was also discovered by us in a eliapi 1 
ot ibe suppressed Adelmi abbey, situated at no great dustance from thn' 
of IhTretc, and which also once belonged to the CamuhluUue monks o! 
Eioreiice. — Ibid. 
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At the same time, or perh.ip', at an earlier period, this 
master painted, in fiescu, the chapel of the Ardin^helli, in 
the church of Santa IViniia, in Florence. to;>;cllier \\jth 
the altar-piece, ivhicli was hij»hly celebrated at the tnne. 
Here he executed the portraits of Dante and Pctraich, 
both from nature. In San Pietro JMa^^'iuie he jiaiiited 
the chapel of the Fioraventi,* * * § with an aitar-[)icce lor one 
of the chapels of San Pieio Scheia^”io,t and the chapel 
ol the Bartolini family, in the cliuich of the Trinity. In 
San Jacopo-sopra-Arno there is aho a i)icture by Lorenzo, 
admirably painted, and liiiDhcd with exUeiuo diligence, 
according to the manner of those times J In the Ceitosa, 
outside of Florence, our clerical artist gave further jiioof of 
his ability and experience in art, and m San JMichele, at 
Pisa, a monastery of his own order, he painted several pic- 
tures, which have considerable merit. § In the cliureli of the 
Hermits (Romiti), in Florence, which aLo belongs to the 
Camaldolines, Don Lorenzo painted a Ciucilixion, on panel, 
among other pictures, with a St. John, which weie held to 
be very fine works. This church of the Kouiiti is now ruined, 

* Of the two last-mentioned works notlunj[> is now known. — Montum, 
The altar-piece of San Piero Scheiaf^gio has been removed, and its 
kite IS unknown ; but an undoubted work of Lon'iizo tlie Monk, lu live 
highest preservation, was seen by ourselves m Is o\ umber of List year, 
ill the subterranean oratory of the church of Monle Olnelo, near Flo- 
rence, It is divided into three cumpartnieTits, in the mannir of a trip- 
tych. In the central division is the Virgin eiiiln oin'd, with the Divine 
Child standing on her knees upright, and m the act of brnediution ; 
behind the throne are two angels in adoiatiou, ami in the icimiining 
compartments are St John the Baptist, St B.u Lhuluiuew , St. ThadLleus, 
and St. Benedict. In the throe taboinacle^i above an* tl c Kedi'i'rnor lu 
thecentro one, with the announcing Angels, and thoViigiri lofcivingthe 
Annunciation, in the other two. Beneath the Lladuima are written the 
following words 

“AVE GBATIA plena DOMINUS lECUM AN. P. BICCCCX.” 

This picture was pointed out to iis by Signor Luca Bourbon del 
Monte, and by his advice has now been moie suitabl}' placed in the 
eacristy. — Ed. Fbr. 184S. 

*[ Oi this work, as a whole, nothing positive is now known , but there 
(ite thn'o frncnients in the saenstv, wdiieli certainly niailo pait ot it. 
'I'he subpHTs of these are Christ Oriicihed, with two Angels, who catch 
tlu* prceious blooil (lowing from the transfi\ed hands. St.John ilie 
Baptist and tin' Virgin Mother, iir^^ also represented, both evincing the 
most profound grn — Ilnd. 

§ These w'orLs, wiih those of the Ceitosa, have perishcL — 
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together with the nit)n,iatcry, and has left na I'tluT rnaiiioiv 
tluii its name, which i& still retaineLl, that part of the city 
beyond the Arno beiu^ called the Cauuikluli, fiom that h(.)lV 
place. Finally, ha: ing fallen sick of a giievous impost 
from which he suffered during several mouths, Don Loreruo 
(lied, at the age of fifty-five, and was honourably interred by 
Ilia brethren the monks, as las virtues well merited, in the 
chapter-house of their subterranean monastery. 

Experience has sulHcdently pioveil that from one sole germ, 
tlie genius and industry ot men, aided by the influences of 
time, will fiequently elicit many fruits, and thus it happeiUMl 
m the aforesaid monasteiy of the Aiigeli, of which the monks 
were ever remarkable for their attainments in the arts of de- 
sign and painting.f Don Lorenzo was not the only excellent 
master among them : on the contrary, there llonrished for a 
long space of tune in that monastery many brethren of 
meiited distinction in art, some of whom preceded him; among 
them was one whom I can by no means pass over in silence, 
— a certain Florentine nionii called Don Jacopo, who lived long 
before Don Lorenzo, and was a good and worthy brother of 
his order, as well as the best writer of large letters tliat had 
ever then been known in Tuscany, or indeed in all Euiope ; 
nor has his equal been seen e\ eii to the present day. Ami 
of this we have still pi oof, not only in the twenty laige cho- 
ral books which he left in his monastery, ami which are the 
most beautiful, as reopects the writing, as they are iierhaps 
the largest, to be found in Italy, but ako in many otlier 
works from his hand, preserved in Home, Venice, and other 
cities in different parts of Italy. 8ome tliat may be particu- 
larly specified are in Sun Michele and San iMattia di Murano, 
a monastery of hi& own order of the Camaldoliues. For these 
his labours this good father well merited the homage paid to 
liirn by Don Paolo Oilandiiii, a learned monk of the same 
monastery, who wrote a laige muiiber of Latin verses to his 
honour, many years after Don Jacopo had liimself passed to 
a better life. His right hand, moreovei*, that namely with 

• Brought on, as was believed, by the attitude demanded by his work, 
which kept him constantly leaning on hia chest. 

t We have ourselves discovered the works of a Camaldidine monk, 
hitherto unknown, in the miniatures of the choral books belonging to 
the church of Santa Croce ; the name of this master was Don Bimon.^ 
Ed, Fhr, 1B46. 
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which he, hail pioduccd those admired \\oiks, was preservetl, 
with the utmost veneration, in a tabernacle, together with 
that oi’ another monk called Don Silvestro,* who adorned 
the same books with miniatures, no less excellent — the know- 
ledge of those times considered - than the writings of Don 
Jacopo I have myself often examined these bookstand have 
been astonished at the accuracy of design, and beauty of 
exeeiuioii displayed in works of a period when the arts of 
de.sigu were almost wholly lost, for the productions of these 
monks, date from about the year of our salvation 1350, a little 
more or a little less, as may be seen on any one of the books 
thcmselves.t It is said, and there are still some old men 
who remember the fact, that when Pope Leo X came to 
Florence, he demanded to see these books, which he examined 
minutely, remembering to have heard them much praised by 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, his father. It is further related, 
that after he had considered them attentively, and with great 
admiration, as they all stood open upon the desks of the choir 
he remarked, If these works were according to the Romish 
Church, and not, as they are, according to the rule and cus- 
tom of the monastic, and especially the Camaldoline order, 
we would gladly take certain portions of them (giving the 
just recompense to the monks) with us to Rome, for the 
church of San Piero.” Two very beautiful books, by the 
same monks, wereindeedformerly in that cathedral, where they 
probably still remain. There are, moreover, many specimens 
of ancient embroideries, worked in a very beautiful manner, 
preserved in the same monastery of the Angeli. These also 
were done by the ancient fathers of that place, J while they 
were shut up in perpetual seclusion, not bearing the name of 
monks, but that of hermits, and never coming forth from 

* This is no fable. In the sacristy of the monastery of the Angeli, 
wc have ourselves seen two hands, with the arms, peifectly well pre- 
served j but it is not easy to say to whom they have belonged, especially 
as Vasari, in his first edition, attributes them to Don Lorenzo, wuh 
these words : — “ The monks of the Angeli retain his hands as a relic 
and memorial of him.” And they certaml)’ do seem to hare belonged 
to one person, not only because one is the right and the other the left 
hand, but also from their resemblance in size and form.— JE'd. Fhr. 1846. 

+ The choral books of the monastery of the Angeli were appropriated 
to the Mediceo-Laurenziana Library,’ but almost all were first rapa- 
cious^ deprived of their miniatures. — Ibid. 

t They are no longer there, nor can th<»ir fate be ascertained. 
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their convents any more than do tlie nuns and sisters of jur 
own days. This close seclusion coiitinuLtl until the year 
1470. 

But to return to Don Lorenzo ; that master tau^i^ht his art 
to the Florentine, Fiancesco, who, after his death, painted 
the Tahernacle at the eoriier of Santa Maiia Novella, at the 
upper end of the Yia della Scala, j 2 ;oing towaids the hall of 
the pope.* He Inul, besides, another dnseiple, who was a 
Pisan, and who painted a portrait for the chapel of Hutilio 
di S er Baccio Maggiohni, in the church of S in Fraiu'esco, at 
Pisa. The subject of this work was a Virgin, with San 
Piero, San Giovanni Batista, San Francesco, and San Pa- 
nieri ; and on the preclella of the altar weie thiec sloides in 
small figuies; it was finished in 1315, 1 and was held to pos- 
sess considerable merit for a work in distemper.^ In my 
book of drawings I have the Theological Virtues, done in 
“ cliiaro-scui 0 ,” by Don Lorenzo; they are well drawn, in a 
beautiful and graceful manner, insomuch that they arc perhaps 
better than the drawings of any other master whatsoever be- 
longing to those times. There was a tolerably good painter 
who flourished in Don Lorenzo’s day, Antonio Vite, of Pis- 
toja, namely, who painted, among other pictures (asvvehave 
said in the life of Stamina), various stories in the palace of 
the Ceppo, at Prato, from the life of Francesco di Marco, 
lounder of that pious place. § 

• This tabernaclo is still to be seen, somewhat injured, it is true, hut 
not so much as to prevent perceiving the force of design, dtdiciicy ot 
execution, and grace of colouring, exhibited by the painter. — Sd. Flor 
1846. 

7 This is obviously an error of the press. Vasari must have written 

t The church being suppressed, this work has most probably perished. 
— ATontawi 

i:? In the first edition of Vasari, the life of Don Tjorenzo torniinafi il 
tliufei — “ Fra Lorenzo was sinceicly mourned by the monks of his mo- 
nastery, who deposited him in their usual sepulchre, etc.; nor was there 
wantini:' one who honoured him after his death ■witJi the follovving 
epitaph : — 

“ Egregie minio no\it Laiirentius uti 
Ornavit manibus qui loca plura suis 
Nunc pictura facit fnma super aethera cbniin, 

Atque auimi eiindem simplicitasquo honi,” 

Ed. Fhr. 1846-41>. 
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TADDEO BARTOLI* PAINTER, OF SIENA 
[Eobn 1363— died 1422.] 

Artists whohave endured heavy labours in the liopeof acquir 
ing fame from the art of painting, de.serve that their woika 
sliould be placed, not in a dark unfavourable position, for which 
the works themselves receive blame from those whose judgment 
extends no farther; but rather in situations of honour, and 
where the advantages of light and air permit them to be pro- 
jierly seen, and duly appreciated; as have been and still con- 
tinue to be, the works of Taddeo Bartoli, a Sienese master, 
painted for the chapel of the palace of the Signory in Siena, 

Taddeo was the son of Eaitolo di Maestro PYedi,| who 
w'as a painter of mediocre reputation in his day, and who 
decorated one entire wail of the capitular church of San 
Gimignano (on the left hand of the entrance) with stories 
from the Old Testament. On this work — which, to say 
the truth, is not a veiy good one — we may still read the 
following epitaph : Ann. Dom. 1356, Bartolus Magistri 
Fredi de Senis me pinxit.” At this time Bartolo must have 
been very young, since, iii another picture, executed in 
the same place, also by him, but in the year 1388, we per- 
ceive that he had acquired u much better manner, both in 
design and colouiing. Tln-s woik is in the church of Sant’ 
Agostino, on the left hand as you enter the church by the 
priniipal door; the subject is the Crucifixion of Our Lord, 
with certain saints. Some of the heads are tolerably good, 
but the feet of the figures aie in the old manner. Many 
Dtlicr w'orks from the hand of Bartolo are to be seen in the 
same district { 

But to return to Taddeo: having been appointed, as we 
Lave said, to paint the chapel in the palace of the Signory, § 
iij his native city of Siena, as the best master of his time, the 

* For many valuable observation'? respecting this artist and his works, 
reader is referred to Rumohr, Ztahemschc Fo?i,chwi(jenj vol. li, p. 218. 

t The various questions raised with legaul to the name, etc, of thia 
painter, are discussed in the Lvttae Sanesi of Della Valle, vol. ii, p 197, 
ft scq, 

J Few remains of this work now exist 

§ The painting’s m this chapel are still in good preservation; as, ta 
the honour of thi [Sienese people, aie inu.iy others of much older masters, 
Della "Valle Rumohr, etc. 
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work was executed by him witli so much care, and was held 
in such esteem on account of the place it occupied, that 
Taddeo was not only largely remunerated by the signoria, 
but gieatly increased his fame and glory thereby. As a fur- 
ther consequence of this success, he was appointed to paint 
numerous pictures in his own country, to his infinite honour 
and profit. He was, moreover, invited with groat fa\ our by 
Francesco da Carrara, signor of Padua, to perfoini certain 
works in that most nooie city: Francesco Inn ing roquosteil 
the presence and aid of the artist from the Signoria of Siena. 
Taddeo repaired to Padua accordingly, where he executed 
various pictures and otlier Avorks, more parliculaily m the 
Arena and the Santo,* all which he completed voiy carefully, 
to his own honour and the satisfaction of Francesco, as well 
as that of the whole city.j Having then returned to Tuscan}*, 
he painted a picture in distemper in San Gimignano, and this 
VAork is very much in the manner of Ugolino Sanese; it is 
now behind the high altar of the capitular church, and faces 
the choir of the priests.t Taddeo afterwards proceeded to 
Siena, but did not remain there long, having been invited to 
Pisa by one of the Lanfranchi family, who was then warden 
of the Duomo ; he consequently proceeded thithei , and painted 
a fresco in the chapel of the Annunciation, Avherein he de- 
picted the Virgin ascending the steps of the temple ; the 
prie.^t, in robes of ceremony, awaits her at the summit This 
work is very gracefully done, and in the head of the priest 
our aitifat hab given the portrait of the aforesaid warden, 
with his owm likeness in the figure standing near him.§ 
Having completed this picture, Taddeo was commissioned 
by the same warden to paint a Coronation of the Viigin, 
over the chapel of the Campo 8anto.|| Numerous angels ai'e 
round the thront‘, in beautiful attitudes, and the colouring of 
the whole is very fine. 

* The church of Sant’ Antonio. 

t The Marchese Sehatico informs us that ho has not been able to 
find any work in Padua, that could be coulidently attributed to the 
Sienese artist. — Ed, Flor. 1846. 

- f There are two pictures by Taddeo in the capitular church of San 
Gimignano, one of which bears his name. — Ibid. 

§ These paintings ars no longer in existence. — Montanu 

II It is over the door of the Aulla chapel. The intonaco of this pic- 
ture having fallen away, there remain only some of the angels’ heads, 
but the whole composition of the story, iliawii in outline with chiuabar 
on the plaster beneath, may stiLl be diatinguibhed. 
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For the chapel of the sacristy in the church of San 
l^Vancesco, at Pisa, this master likewise painted a pictui e in 
distemper, the subject of which is Our Lady with ceitain 
saints. On this work he insci'ibed his name, and the year 
when it was painted, namely 1394.’’^ About the same time, 
Taddeo Lartoli executed some pictures in distemper at Yul- 
tiTra,! with one at Monte Oliveto, where he also painted an 
Inferno in fi’cseo : in thia he availed himself of the inventions 
of Dante, in so far as relates to the separation of the con- 
demned, and the modes of their punishment ; but as respects 
the place of torment itself, he either could not or would not 
imitate the deacriptions of the poet.l Taddeo likewise sent 
a picture to Arezzo, where it may he seen in the church of 
Saiit’ Agostino ; in this he depicted the portrait of Pope 
G-regory XI, by whom the pontifical court, after having 
been held for so many decades of years in Avignon, was re- 
established in Italy. When he had finished these works, the 
master returned to Siena, but did not make a long stay there, 
being invited to Peiugia, to woik in the church of San 
Domenico, where he painted the chapel of Santa Catcrina 
ill fieseo, repiesenting the whole life of that saint. In San 
Francesco also, near tiie door of the sacristy, he painted some 
figures of whieli there is now hut little to be discerned ; but 
tliej' can nevertheless be recognized as a work of Taddeo’s, 
seeing that he alwajs painted in the same manner. Tlie 
death of Biroldo, § lord of Perugia, who was killed in the } ear 
1398, occuriing soon after these pictures were completed, 
Taddeo returned to Siena, w here, perpetually labouring, he 
devoted himself so earnestly to the studies connected with 
his art, and made such well-sustained efforts to render him- 
self an efficient painter, that if the result did not fulfill his 
expectations, we may safely affirm that this arose from no 

* This picture was seen by Da Morrona, but was afterwards lost sight 
of. It has now been happily recovered, and is in the hands of Signor 
M. Supino of Pisa. — Ed. Fhr, 1846-49. 

t Taddeo was ra Volterra in 141 1, but what he did there cannot now 
be ascertained, nor whether the works which he executed in the church 
of San Francesco yet remain ; but in the sacusty of the Oratoiy of Sant' 
Antomo is a picture with vaiious saints by his hand, and beaiing his name. 

X These pictures have perished. — Ibtd. 

§ Ammirato, in the sixiueiith book of his Storie^ calls this Ca] Lain ji 
Free Companies, Blordo de’ Micheiocci. Sec ho. xvi, p. 871- 
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tie feet or no'^ligbuco iii the duties of his vocation, but 
proceeded from the frequent indispositions brought on by a 
painful complaint, which afHicted him so grievously, that he 
could not fully attain to the ends he had proposed to himself 
Taddeo died at the age of fifty-nine, after having taught the 
art to a nephew, called Domenico, His works date about 
the year of our salvation 1410. This Domenico Bartoli, 
nephew and disciple, as we have said, of Taddeo, devoted 
himself earnestly to his art, and painted with moi e facility 
than his uncle had done, he also displayed a richer fertility 
of invention in his stories, which he varied more extensis ely 
than had been usual with Taddeo. In the hall of the pilgrim^ 
in the great hospital of Siena are two large historical pic- 
tures, in fresco, by Domenico Bartoli,^ who has managed the 
perspective, and treated all the accessories and ornaments 
with very great ability. This painter is said to have been sin- 
gularly modest and amiable ; his manners were gentle and his 
disposition remarkable for the most liberal kindness, all which 
brought no less honour to his name than did his proficiency in 
the art of painting. The works of this master were performed 
about the year of our Lord 1436, and the last which he 
executed were, a picture in the church of Santa Trinita, in 
Florence, of which the subject is the Annunciation ; and the 
altar-piece for the high altar of the church of the Carmine.t 

It was at the same time that Alvaro di Piei oj of Portugal 

* The stones here alluded to are six, and are all in evistence, with 
the exception of the last. 

h The fate of the works executed in Santa Trinit^i is unknown. The 
picture painted for the Carmine, probably perished in the year 1771, 
when the church was burnt. 

t None of the commentators on Vasari have been able to enlighten us 
materially on the subject of this PoiLu^uese painter Count Kaczynski, 
in his book called Les Arts en Portugal (Pans, 1846), sa^s no more than 
that he saw one picture by this master in the “ Hotel Borba”, and that 
it is mentioned by Taborda, m his Pvqohdtiir Arte (Mia Pittura^ Tiisbun, 
1315. Nor could the Viscount di Juromeiiha communicate to Kac'/ynski 
any intelligence, bej ond the assertion that ^"Alvaro Pires was pnintei to 
the King Don Emanuele ” But if this painter w'cre contemporary with 
"he Bartoli — and his manner proves him to belong to the first ball* of 
the fifteenth century— how eoultl he be painter to K iuinuel of Ponugnl, 
whoso reign dates from 1495 to 1521? Whaten^'r may be the fact *iH 
regards tins in con f>ru OIKS history, w'e are happy to have some account 
to offer of a precious picture by Alvaro, which we have lately Boon m a 
chapel of tho church of tianta Croco m h'ossabaudu, distant halt d uido 
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^^oiirisiied; his manner closely resembled that of the above- 
named painters, but his colouring was more brilliant and his 
figures less majestic. Alvaro painted many pictures in 
Volterra, and there is one by his hand in Sant’ Antonio of 
Pisa, with others in other places, but as they are of no great 
excellence we need say nothing more of them. In our book 
there is a drawing by Taddeo Bartoli, which represents 
Christ with two Angels, and is done with the practised hand 
of a master.* 


LORENZO BI BICCI, PAINTER, OF FLORENCE. 

[born 1350 — DIED 1427.] 

When men who distinguish themselves in any honour- 
able vocation, join excellence of character and the grace of 
pleasing manners to their abilities for action ; above <ill, 
Alien they unite with these qualities, an obliging disposition 
and a courtesy which renders them ever prompt and leady 
to oblige those who require their services — they are nearly 
sure of securing all that, in a certain sense, can be desired in 

from Pisa, This painting, the figures of which are of the size of life, 
represents the Virgin enthroned, with the Divine Infant standing upright 
on her knee. They are surrounded by eight Angels, two of whom offer 
gifts to the Child, while twm are sounding the lute and psaltery with 
infinite grace of action. The colouring of this work is clear ami bril- 
liant, as Vasari describ('s that of this master to be, the style of the draw- 
mg is pure, and the whole work is executed lu a tiiin, enVrgetic manner, 
giving evidence of more ability in the artist, than he would be inferred 
to possess from the few words of Vasari. Beneath is the following 
inscription: — 

“ ALVARO . FIRES . D . EVORA . PINTOR.” 

A very fine work of Taddeo Bartoli, unmentioned by tbe writers of his 
life, ie still to be seen over the central door of the cathedral at Monte- 
pul ciano. It is a large triptych, and the following inscription may still 
bo deciphered: — 

“ TUADEtrs BARTOLI DE SENIS DEPIN [xIT] QUESTA OPERA AL 

TEMPO DI MESSER .... 

* A picture by Taddeo was taken to Paris in 1812, and still remaiDs 
in the Louvre. It represents the Virgin, the Infant Jesus, and four 
BaiutA, on a gold ground. 


V 
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this world, to their no small credit as well as a<haiita;re : «nd 
this was the case with the Florentine painter, Lorenzo di 
Bicci. This artist was born in Florence, in the year 14lX>,* 
and precisely at the moment when Italy began to be tormented 
by those wars which, no long time afterwards, conducted her 
to her ruin : the ftmndatioii of his subsequent credit was laid 
almost in his childhood, seeing that he acquired excellent 
habits and nianners under the discipliixi of his father, and was 
instructed in his art by Spincllo, so that even from boyhood 
he enjoyed the reputation of being a good paintiT, and was 
moreover eaily con&idered a courteous and honourable, as 
as well as a clever man. Lorenzo, while still but a youth, had 
executed various works in fresco, in Florence, as wcdl as the 
ncighbouihood, by way of acquiring practice; these attracted 
the attention of Giovanni di Bicci of the house of Medici, 
who, remarking his good manner, commissioned him to paint 
those figures of eminent men which are still to be seen irx 
tolerable preservation, in one of the halls of the old houset 
of the Medici family, which fell into the possession of Lorenzo, 
brother of Cosmo the elder, when the gi eat palace was built. 
This work being finished, the young painter, proceediug as 
do certain physicians, who make experiments in their art on 
the hides of the poor country-folks, took all occasions to 
practise himself in painting, where the work was not likely 
to be too minutely examined, and for some time accfqjted 
every opportunity of employment that tell into his IiaiuL; 
wherefore he painted a tabernacle at the biidge of Scaiidictu, 
outside the gate of San Friano, a work of which the manner 
may still be seen ; anid at Cerbaia he executed the figure of 

♦ He must have been born much eailier; a fact, of which the follnu- 
ing proofs may suftice, though many others might be adduced. Wc find 
him registered, in public documents, as early as 1370, wlieii he was a 
payer of taxes. He had a son born to him m 1373, and was the disciple 
of iipinello, who died in 1400, or 1408. The date of his adimasion is so 
lillerently stated by different commentators, that it does but serve to 
jhow the doubtful state of the question; some declaring him to have 
been registered as a painter in 1370, others m 1390, while othwrs, again, 
assign 1409 as the date of his first appearance in the book of the Coui- 

C ' of Painters. All agree, however, in the assurance that Vasari is 
in error. 

t Aftorivards called Palazzo Ughi, now divided into several hoiise.^ 
Kii trace of Lorenzo’s figures now remains. — Schom^ and the /’hr 

184 <>. 
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the Virgin, on the wall, beneath a portico, with numerous 
saints, all ver^^ creditably done. Being afterwards appointed 
by the Martini family to paint a chapel in the church of San 
Marco in Florence, Lorenzo depicted various stories from the 
life of the Madonna, on the walls, with a figure of our Lady, 
surrounded by different saints, on the altar-piece. In the 
same church, and above the chapel of San Griovanni Evan- 
gelista, which belongs to the Landi family, he painted a fresco 
of the angel Raphael with Tobit.* The succeeding year, 
1418, he executed a very large work in fresco for Ricciardo 
di Messer Nicolo Spinelli, on that facade of the convent of 
Santa Croce, which is turned towards the piazza. This 
1 epresents St. Thomas seeking the wound in the side of Christ, 
with all the other apostles around, and who, reverently kneel- 
ing, are attentively regarding the occurrence Near to this 
story, and also in fiesco, is a figure of St Cliristopher,| 
twelve braccia and a half high, which is a rare thing, for 
with the exception of the St. Christopher of BufFalmacco, no 
larger picture had ever then been seen; nor, being so ^argp, 
had there ever been one more truly propoitioncd in all its 
parts, or of better execution, if although the manner is cer- 
tainly not good. Both these works wer^ moreover painted 
with so much care and ability, that although they have been 
for many years exposed to the air, and swept by the rains and 
storms — the aspect being north — they have lost nothing 
of the freshness of their colouring, nor ha\ e they suffered 
injury in any part. The same master also painted a Cruci- 
fixion, with several figures, within the door, which stands 
between the above-mentioned works, and which is called the 
Porta del Martello; this he did at the request of that Ricciardo 
before mentioned and of tbe intendant of the convent : on 
the walls around he further depicted the Confirmation of the 

* The frescoes were destroyed when the church was rebuilt. The 
altar picture was lost before the time of Biccioni, who notifies the fact, 
in his annotations on the Rtpoio ol’Borghini, p. 215. — Bottan. Note to 
the Homan edition of Vasari. 

t These paintings are still in existence, but have suffered greatly. 
— Ed, Bmn. 

t Della Valle remarks, thatVasan must have forgotten the St Chris- 
topher of Taddeo Bartoli when he wrote this, since the last-named work 
IS superior U both those described above, whether as to proportion or 
execution. 
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llule of St. Francis by Pope Ilouorius, with tlie martyrdom 
of certain friars belonging to that order, who had gone to 
preach the faith to the Saracens. The arches and ceiling he 
decorated with poi traits from the life of certain Fiench kings, 
devout brethren of the order of St. Francis; with many 
learned men of the same order, and others distinguithed by 
the dignity of their station as bishops, cardinals, and popes ; 
among whom, on two medallions on the ceiling, are the 
portraits, taken from nature, of the popes Kicholas lY and 
Alexander Y.* Now, as regards these figures, although 
Lorenzo robed them all in gaiments of grey, yet he ibund 
means to vary them so admirably, by the great practice which 
he had attained in his ait, that all are nevertheless different; 
some have a tinge of red, olliers of blue, some are of darker, 
others of brighter hue, all in brief are of varied tints, and 
merit the consideration of the observer. We find it further 
related, that Lorenzo executed this work with surprising 
readiness and facility. One day the iutendant, who supplied 
him with his food, sent to tell him that dinner was ready 
exactly at the moment when he had prepared the intonaco for 
a figure, and had just commenced it — Pour out the soup”, 
replied the artist, ‘^111 finish this figure, and be with you in- 
stantly.” It has therefore not been without good reason, that 
Lorenzo is said to have displayed a rapidity of execution, an 
extent of practice in the handling of his mateiials, and a 
decision in his treatment of subjects, which have never 
been surpassed by any luaster.t The tabernacle in fresco, 
which stands at the corner of the convent, belonging to the 
nuns of Foligno, is also by the hand of Lorenzo, as are the 
Madonna and different saints which are over the door of the 
church attached to the same convent : among these figures is 
that of St. Francis espousing Poverty.^ In the church of the 
monks of Camaldoli,in Florence, he also painted various stories 
representing the martyrdom of different saints, a work which he 
executed for the Brotherhood of theMartyrs ; he likewise deco- 
rated two cliapelsj in the same church, one on each side of the 

♦ The portraits in the centre of the ceiling still remain, but the build- 
ing was alteied during the French occupation, when the exterior paint- 
ings were destroyed. — Ed. Flor. 1832 

t Lanzi calls Lorenzo “ the Vasari of his day,” for this reobOii. 

J The two last mentioned works have perished. 

§ All destroyed, together with the church and convent, at the time of 
the siege.— Flor, 184 B-9, 
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principal chapel. These paintings gave so much satisfaction 
to the whole city, that when the master had finished them he 
was commissioned by the Salvestrini family (which is now 
entirely extinct, since theie does not remain, to my know- 
ledge, any other member of it than a monk of the Angeli of 
Florence, called Fra Nemesio, a givod and upiight man), (-o 
paint one of the walls in the church of the Carmine ITeie 
Lorenzo depicted certain martyrs, who, having been con- 
demned to death, are despoiled of their clothing, and compelled 
to walk barefooted to the place of their punishment, o^er 
thorns and thistles, which the minions of the persecutors 
are strewing on their path. In another portion of the work 
the martyrs aie seen in varied and distorted attitudes, placed 
each on his cioss. This picture, which was the largest that 
had then been executed, was completed in all its parts with 
sc liiuJa. accuracy of design and facilityof tieatnient, according 
to the degree of knowledge possessed by those times, that I 
do Hvjt wonder at the many distinguished aitists who have 
found means to profit by the study of certain qualities to be 
seen in this work, many parts of it exhibiting, with much 
truth, all the various emotions awakened by nature in those 
who are made to suffer a violent death. 

lla\ing finished this undertaking, Lorenzo painted many 
other figures in the same chuich, with pictures in two 
chapels of the transept:* and about the same time, he deco- 
rated the tabernacle at the corner of the Cuculia, with that 
which stands on the Via de’ Martelli, beside the houses. In the 
church of Santo Spinto, moreover, Lorenzo painted a fiesco 
over the door of the Martello, the subject of which is Sant’ 
Agostino presenting to his monks the rule of their order.| 
In the chapel of the Neri Compagni family, in the church of 
Santa Trinita, he also painted a fresco, representing stories 
from the life of San Giovanni Gualberto ; and in the pi'inci- 
pal chapel of Santa Lucia, on the Via de^ Bardi, this master 
depicted ceitain stories, likewise in fresco, from the life of 
that saint, a work which he executed for Niccolo da Uzzano, J 

* These works of the Carmine have long been destroyed. — Bottan. 
Ed- Horn. 1750. 

f Of these tabernacles the first is still in existence, and the figures 
are visible, but much iniured. The second has perished, nor does any 
trace of the fresco of Santo Spirito now remain. — Itid, 

J The celebrated chief of the aristocratic party m Florence, anilprin 
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whose portrait he i)laeed in the picture, together with those of 
other citizens,* This JSiccolo built hiniselt' a palacet close 
to the church of Santa Lucia, which was erected after the 
designs, and under the direction of Lorenzo: the same 
citizen commenced the construction of a magnideent high- 
school or college, between the convent of the Semi and tiiat 
of St Mark, cn the spot where the Lions now stand. But 
this last-named and truly praiseworthy undertaking, rather 
that of a magnificent prince than of a private citizen, did 
not attain to its completion, because the money, which 
Niccolo left in immense sums, deposited in the “ Monte” of 
Florence, for the building and enrlowment of this college, 
was consumed by the Florentines in their w.irs, and for tlie 
other necessities of their city. It is true that this evil of 
fortune can never obscure the memory, or do wrong to the 
greatness of soul anil generosity, of Niccolo da Uzzano ; but 
it cannot be denied, that the public interest received a serious 
injury from the hindrances opposed to the completion of this 
important work ; wherefore, whoever shall desire in like man- 
ner to benefit the world, and leave an honourable memorial 
of his existence, let him perform his work himself, while ho 
has life, and not confide the execution of it to posterity and 
his heirs, since it rarely happens that a matter thus left to he 
accomplished by a man’s successors, is completed at all points 
as he would have had it done himself. 

But to return to Lorenzo : in addition to the works above 
enumerated, he painted a tabernacle in fresco on the bridge 
ofRubaconte, the subject chosen being a Virgin, with certain 
other saints, all tolerably well done.§ No long time after this, 
Ser Michele diFruosino, being appointed director of the hospi- 
tal of Santa Maria Nuova, in Florence (an hospital that waa 
founded byFolco|| Portinari, a citizen of Florence), and finding 
that the wealth of the hospital had inci cased, determined that 
its church, dedicated to Sant’ Egidio, which was then outside 

cipal opponent, after Tommaso degli Abizzi, his friend, of the Medici, 
who sought to raise themselves by the favour of the people. The pio 
lures liere described have perished. — JSd. Flor. 1832 and 1849 
These paintings have now been whitewashed.— /6ic? 1832 

+ The pmace is now called the Capponi palace . — Ibid 1846 

1 The school of sculpture now stands on this site. 

§ This tabernacle is no longer to be seen. 

I Foleo, father of Dante’s Beatrice. 
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cho city of Florence, and very small, should therefore be 
enlarged in proportion. He accordingly took counsel concern- 
ing the matter with Lorenzo di Bicci, who was his intimate 
friend, and on the 5th of September, in the year 1418, the 
new church was begun Tliis building was completed in 
the manner in which we now see it, within the space of one 
year, and was afterwards solemnly consecrated by Pope 
Martin V, at the prayer of the said Scr Michele, who was 
liimsLdf of the family of the Portinari, and was the eighth 
director of that hospital. The ceremonial of this consecration 
was then depicted by Lorenzo, as Ser Michele desired, on 
the facade of the church, where portraits of the Pope, and 
of several cardinals, taken fiom nature, are still to be seen.* * * § 
This Avoik being a new and beautiful peiforinance, was at 
that time very highly praised, and the artist obtained the 
privilege of being the first to execute paintings in the prin- 
cipal church of his native city, Santa Maria del Fiore, 
namely: here therefore, beneath the windows of each chapel, 
Loienzo depicted the saint to whom the chapel w^as dedicated, "f 
after which, on the pilasters, and in different parts of the 
church, he painted the twelve Apostles, with the crosses of 
the consecration, that temple having been most solemnly 
consecrated in that same year by Pope Eugenius IV, who 
w'as a Venetian J The superintendants of the church then com- 
missioned him, by command of the commune, to paint a tomb 
in fresco on the wall of the same church, in imitation of 
marble, to the memory of Cardinal Uorsmi, whose portrait, 
taken from nature, was painted on the sarcophagus, above 
which he executed a second of similar character, as a memorial 
of Maestro Luigi Marsili,§ a most famous theologian, who 
was sent as ambassador, with Messer Luigi Guicciardini, and 

* This work still remains ; one part of it, that to the right of the 
spei^tator, is in a very bad condition ; the portion to the left, on the con- 
trary, is tolerably well preserved, and is the best work of the master now 
remaining. — JEd, Flor. 1849. 

f Of these figures, some were restored, others repainted by Professor 
Antonio Marini, in 1840-41 . — IbtiL 

} This occurred on the 25th March 1436. No trace of the apostles 
here described now remains. — Ihxd, 

§ These monuments are still in existence. For various details re- 
ipecting them, see Carteggio Inedito, Coye, voL i, p. 537. — 
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Blesser Gucci o di Gino, most honourable cavaliers, to the 
Duke of Anjou. 

Tjorcnzo was afterwards incited to Arezzo by Don Lau- 
reiitino, abbot of San Bernardo, a monastery of the order of 
]\(onte Ohveto, where he painted stories in fresco from the 
life of San Bernardo, in the principal chapel, for Messer 
Carlo Marsupini but being tlu3n about to paint the life of 
San Benedetto in the cloister of the convent (after, I should 
observe that lie had completed tlie principal chapel of San 
Francesco, which he decorated for the elder Francesco do’ 
Bacci, and where he executed the cieling and half of the arch 
(Mitirely alone), Lorenzo was attacked by a complaint of the 
rlicfit; hereupon he caused himself to be removed to Florence, 
heaving Marco da Montepulciano to paint those stories in the 
nfoiT'^aid cloister of San Benedetto according to the designs 
which he had made, and which he left with Don Lauren tino. 
''riiis, Marco did accordingly, as well as he was able, and 
tinished them on the 24th of April, in the year 1438, exe- 
cuting the whole in chiaro-acuro”, as may be aeon written 
tliercon by his own hand, in words and verses no less stupid 
and ungraceful than was the picture.| Lorenzo having thus 
returned to his native city, was no sooner restored to health 
than he recommenced his labours, and on the same fagado 
of the convent of Santa Croce whereon he had previously 
depicted the St. Christopher, he now painted the Assumption 
of the Virgin into Heaven, where she is surrounded by a 
choir of angels; beneath is St.Thomas, receiving the girdle.J 
In the execution of tliis work, Lorenzo, who was still ailing, 
obtained the assistance of Donatello, § then a youth; and, by 

* The learned and celebrated secretary of the Florentine Republic, 
and an ornament to his native city. He died in 1453. — Ed. Flor. 1832. 

■f The works left by this master, in Arezzo, still remain, as do most 
of those eveuuted by Marco da Montepulciano. 

X This picture is lost. 

§ Donatello was certainly not a youth at this time. The Roman and 
Florentine comment'’ tors cite documents to prove that he was invited 1(» 
execute the statue of St. John the Baptist in 1423, for the people of Or- 
xieto: “Scientes virum virtuosuin M. Donatum deFlorentiaintaghaloroin 
figurarum, Magistrum hipidura, atqu'* * * § mtiigliatorem figurarum inligno, et 
eximium Magistrum omnium trajectorum,’* etc. (See Stona del Duomo 
d’Orvieto, p. 299, doc 64. — Note to Schom’s German. Transl aiion oj Fa- 
tan, and Fd. Flor. 1846 ) Tho latest writers on this question say that 
he was old when this picture was executed, being born m 13B(>. The 
work in which he is here said to have assisted Lorenzo, is lost. 
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help so efficient, the picture wjis finished in such sort, during 
the year 1450,* that I consider it to be the best work, whether 
for design or colouring, that Lorenzo ever produced. 

No long time after its completion, Lorenzo being old and 
exhausted, died at the age of sixty years, or thereabout. He 
left two sons, who both pursued the study of f)ainting. The 
one, whose name was Bicci,t assisted him in many of his 
labours ::j: the other, who was called Non, punted the por- 
traits of hi“< +ather§ and himself, in the chapel of the Lenzi 
family, in the church of Ognissanti, on two medallions, 
with letters around them, which give the name of both. And 
this artist, painting certain stories from the life of Our Lady, 
in the before-mentioned chapel of theLenzi, took great pains 
to imitate the different vestments worn at that period, those 
of men, as well as of women. He likewise painted the pic- 
ture, in distemper, for the altar of the chapel || In the abbey 

* According to Manni. See his notes to Baldiniicci Loren/o died in 
1427. Other cominontatorsare of opinion that his death diould be placed 
even later than the date given by Vasari. Baldinucci leaves the question 
undecided, and Lanzi follows Vasari. 

t This artist is registered in the ancient book of the Company of 
painters, date 1424. Baldinucci cites the funeral rcgl^tDls of the Car- 
melites, to show that he died on the 6th of May 1452, aud was buried in 
the church of the Carmine, where the family of Bicci had its sepulchre, 
— Scliorn, and the £}d. F(ot. of 1849. 

f Vasari was not able to cite any painting c\(‘ciited wholly by Bicci 
di Lorenzo, and we owe the discovery of a work, by this master, to the 
researches of Signor Galgano Gargani Gargaiietti. The picture repre- 
sents SS. Cosimo and Damiano, and, until the year 1942, was appended 
to a pilaster of the Florentine Cathedral. It is now in the first coindor 
of the Gallery of the Uffizj, It was painted for Antonio Ghezzi della 
Casa, to whom, as appears by a resolution of the 22nd of June 1430, 
the wardens of Santa Maria del Fiore granted permission for its being 
•iispended on one of the pilasters of that church. Annexed, was the con- 
dition that Ghezzi should be understood to have acquired no right of 
property, or any other right in the said church, by such concession, but 
that “ the wardens aforesaid should ha’^o power to rerno -e the said pic- 
ture from that place at their pleasure and without the lonsont of the 
said Anthony.*^ “ Operarii ad eoram beneplacitum ipsam (tubulam) 
de dicto loco removen possint, sir.e consensu died Antonii.” — Ibid, of 
1816-9. 

§ The Florentine Editors of 1846 accuse Vasari and Baldinucci of 
error, as regards the genealogy of the Bicci family. They cite docu- 
ments, which prove that Neri, whom Vasari calls the son of Lorenzo, 
was the son of Bicci, the first-named son of Lorenzo, and, consequently, 
the grandson of the latter artist. 

i{ The fresco paintings have perished long ‘^ince. The fate of the 
picture in distemper is not known.— Fhr. 1832 8. 
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t\f San Felice, which is situated on tlie piazza of Florence, 
and belongs to the order of CamaMoli, Neri aFo painted 
various pictures,* with one for the higli altar of Sut\ Mudiple 
d’ Arezzo, belonging to the same Order t At vSanta Mana 
delle Grnzie, moreorer, witlnmt the city of Arezzo, this 
master painted a Madonna in tlie ciuirch of San Bernardino. 
Under her mantle she is shelteiing ^lie people of Ari'zzo, and 
on one side is San Bernardino kneeling, with a wooden cross 
in his Iiaiul, siuda as he was accustomed to cairy when he 
went through the streets of An^zzo, preaching to tlie peopde. 
On the other aide of Our Lady, and near her, arc San Nic- 
colo and St. Micdiacl the Archangid. Various stones from 
the life of Sun Bernardino are depicted in the predella, with 
certain miracles performed by the saint, more paiticularly 
those worked by him in that place J The same master 
painted the picture of the High Altar, in the church of San 
Romolo, in Florence; and in the church of Santa Trinitd§ 
he painted the life of San Giovanni Gualberto, in fresco, in 
the chapel of the Spini, with the picture in distemper which 
is over the altar.|l From these paintings, we perceive clearly 

’ One, at least, of these pictures is lost, but that in the cbapel, to the 
left of the high altar, representing various saints, with a tabernacle in 
the centre, for the sacrament, is, without doubt, by Nen — Ed. FI or. 
1846-48. 

f Still in good preservation. Jt was for some time on the hi^h altar, 
then in the sacristy, but in 1846 this picture was reinoveLl ti> the first 
altar on the right of the entrance. Beneath it is the following inscnp- 
tiou: — 

“HOC OPUS PECIT FIERI DOMINtTS JOHANNES DE PARTINA ADBAS HUIUS 
ABBATIE ANNO DOMINI MCCCCLXVI,” 

Ed Fhr. 1849 

f It is to he lamented that this picture has sufferetl such irreparable 
injury from the hands of an ignorant and barbarous restorer (ntoccatore). 
Beneath it is the following inscription — 

^‘HOC opus FECIT FIERI MICHAH. ANGELUS PAPII MAGTSTRI FRANCIhCI 
J>E SALTARELLI (?) DE ARITIO PRO REMEOIO ANIMJE SUiE ET 
STJOBUM. A.D. MCCCCLVI DIE VIII MENSIS MARTII.” 

Ed. Fhr. 1S4B. 

§ Lanzi, Hist. vol. i, p. 71, says of this picture, that it could not dis- 
honour the father, and was certainly executed with much more care than 
was usual with the son. But the church of San Romolo in Biazxa haiiiig 
been destroyed, the subsequent fate of the painting is unknown. 

(1 This work has also been lost, and the fresco paintings have perished 
— Sd. Flor. 1849. 
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that if Neri hail been granted length of days, and had not 
died at the age of thirty-six, he would have produced more 
numerous and better works than did Lorenzo his father.* 
But this Lorenzo, as he was the last of the masters who ad- 
hered to the ancient manner of Giotto, so shall his life be also 
the closing one of this first part of my work, which, with the 
aid of the blessed God, I have here brought to a conclusion. 

* His t^rnnd filth er, that is, as we have before shown. Seean^, p. 297. 

-Ed. Fhr. 1849, 


END OF FlltST PART 
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Whkn I fir^t undertook to write these lives, it was not my 
pui l)o^e to make a mere list of the artists, or to give an inven- 
t(ny, so to s[)ejik, of their works. Nor could I by any means 
consider it a worthy end of my — I will not say satisfactory 
— but assureilly prolonged and fatiguing hihouis, that I should 
ountcnt myself with merely ascertaining the number, names, 
and country of the artists, or with informing my reader in 
what city or borougn precisely, meir paintings, sculptures, or 
buildings, were to be found. This I could have accoiniilifthed 
by a simple register or table, without the interposition of my 
own judgment in any part But I have icmembcred that 
the writers of history, — such of them, that is to say, as by 
common consent are admitted to luue treated their subject 
most judiciously, — ha\e in no case contented themsidves with 
a simple narration of the occurrences they describe, but have 
made zealous enquiry respecting the li\ es of the actors, and 
sought with the utmost diligence to invCsStigate the niode.^ 
and metlioda adopted by distinguished men for the furtlier- 
anee of their v arious undertakings. The eiforts of such writers 
have, moreovei, been fuither directed to the examination of 
the points un which errors have been made, or, on tlie other 
hand, by what means successful results have been produced,, 
to what expedients those who govern have had recourse, in 
what manner they have deliveied themselves from such em- 
barrassments as arise in the management of affairs; of all 
that iiiis been effected, in short; whether sagaciously or inju- 
diciously, whether by the exercise of prudence, piety, and 
greatness of mind, or by that of the contrary qualities, and 
with opposite results; as might be expected from men who are 
persuaded that history is in truth the mirror ^^f human life 
These writers have not contented themselves with a mere 
dry narration of facts and events, occurring under this prince 
or in that republic, but have set forth the grounds of the 
vaiious opinions, the motives nf the different resolutions, and 
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the cLaracter of the circumstances by which thc3 prime 
movers ha\e been actuated; with the consequences, beiie- 
tieial or disastrous, which have been the results of all. Tliis 
is, without doubt, the soul of history. From these details 
it is that men learn the ti ue government of life; and to secure 
this effect, therefore, with the addition of the pleasure which 
may be derived fioin having past events presented to the 
view as living and present, is to be considered the legitimate 
aim of the historian. 

Mo\ed by these considerations, I determined, having un- 
dertaken to write the history of the noblest masters in our 
.ins, to pursue the method observed by these distinguished 
wiiteia, so far us iny powers would permit; imitating these 
ingenious men, and desiring, above all things, to honour the 
aits, and those who labour in them T have endeavoured, 
not only to relate what has been done, but to set forth and 
(listiiiguisli the bettei from the good, and the best fiom the 
better, the most distinguished from the less prominent qua- 
lities -and woiks, of tlio^c who belong to our vocation. I 
lia\e fiutlier sought, with diligence, to discriminate between 
the different methods, manners, and processes adopted anti 
displayed by the different painters and sculptors, not omitting 
to notify their various phantasies, inventions, and modes of 
treatment, all which I have investigated to the best of my 
ability, that I might the better make known to those who 
could not puisne the enquiry for themseh cs, the sources and 
causes of the different methods, as well as of that amelioration 
and deterioration of the arts which have been seen to take 
place at different periods, and by the agency of different 
persons. 

In the First Part of these Lives T have spoken of the no- 
bility and antiquity of these our arts, as at that point of our 
work was desirable, omitting many remarks by Pliny, and 
other writers, of which I might have availed myself, if I 
had not preferred — perhaps in opposition to the opinion of 
many readers — rather to permit that each should remain free 
to seek the ideas of others in their original sources. And 
this I did to avoid that prolixity and tediousness which are 
the mortal enemies of attention. But on this occasion it ap- 
pears to me beseeming that I should do what I did not then 
permit myself — namely, present a more exact and definitie 
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tsxpllcation of my purpose and intention, with the reason,! 
which have led me to divide thib collection of Lives into 
Three Parts. 

It is an indubitable fact, that distinction in the arts is 
attained by one man through his diligent practice; by another, 
from his profound study ; a third seeks it in imitation ; a 
fourth, by the acquirement of knowledge in the sciences, 
which all offer aid to the arts ; others arrive at the desired 
end by the union of many of these ; some by the possession 
of all united. But as I have sufficiently discoursed, in the 
lives of various masters, of the modes, processes, and causes 
of all sorts, which have contributed to the good, the better, 
or the excellent results of their labours, so I will here discuss 
these matters in more general terms, and insist, rather, on 
the qualities which characterize periods, than on those which 
distinguish individuals. To avoid a too minute inquiry, I 
adopt the division into three parts, or periods — if \vc so 
please to call them — from the revival of the arts, down to the 
present century, and in each of these there will be found a 
very obvious difference. In the first, and most ancient, of 
these periods, we have seen that the three formative arts 
were very far from their perfection ; and that, if it must be 
admitted that they had much in them that was good, yet this 
was accompanied by so much of imperfection, that those 
times certainly merit no great share of commendation. Yet, 
on the other hand, as it is by them that the coimnencement 
was made j as it was they who originated the method, and 
taught the way to the better path, which was afterwards fol- 
lowed, so, if it were but for this, we are bound to say nothing 
of them but what is good — nay, we must even accord to them 
a somewhat larger amount of glory than they might Inue 
the right to demand, were their works to be judged rigidly 
by the strict rules of art* 

In the second period, all productions wei e, (>b\ ioiisly, much 
ameliorated; richer invention wa^ displayed, with nioie cor- 
rect drawing, a better manner, improved execution, and moie 
careful finish. The arts were, in a measure, delivered from 
that rust of old age, and that coarse dispiopoition, which the 

* The praises which the author had previously bestowed on the work* 
of the first period, and which miglit seom excessive, are here jusUhcd, 
uid moderated at the sanae time. — JEd. Flor. of 1332-8, 
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rudeness of the previous uncultivated period had left still 
clinging to them. But who will venture to alRim tha^ there 
could yet be found an artist perfect at all points ? or one who 
had arrived at that position, in respect of invention, design, 
and colour, to which w'e have attained in the present day? 
Is there any one who has been able bO carefully to manage the 
shadows of his figures, that the lights remain only on the 
parts in relief ? or who has, in like manner, effected those 
perforations, and secured those delicate results, in sculpture, 
which are exhibited by the statues and lilievi of our owr 
day ? The credit of having effected this is certainly due to 
the third period only; i expecting winch it appeals to me 
that we may safely affirm the arts to have effected all that it 
is permitted to the imitation of nature to perform, and to 
have reached such a point, that we have now more cause for 
apprehension lest they should again sink into depression, 
than ground for hope that they will ever attain to a Ingher 
degree of peifection. 

Eeflectiiig attentively within myself on all these things, 1 
conclude that it is the peculiar nature, and distinctive 
characteristic of these arts, that, rising from mean begin- 
nings, they should proceed to elevate themselves, by gradual 
effort, and should finally attain to the summit of perfectiuri; 
and 1 am confirmed in this opinion by the perception of an 
almost similar mode of progression in others of the liberal 
arts. And since there is a close relationship between them 
all, I am strengthened in the conviction that this, my view, 
is the just one. With respect to painting and sculpture 
more especially, their fate, in older times, must have been 
so exactly alike, that we have only to make a certain change 
in the names, when the same facts might be related of each 
For if the writers who lived near to those times, and who 
could see and judge of their works, be worthy of credit, tht 
statues of Canacus were stiff, hard, without life or move- 
ment of any kind, and therefore very unlike the reality. 
The same thing has been affirmed respecting the works of 
Calamis, although they are described as possessing somewhat 
more of softness than those of the first-named artist. Then 
came Miron, who, if he did not very closely approach to 
the successful imitation of nature, did yet impart to hia 
woiks such an amount of grace, ami cuiicct p.opoitiuii, that 
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they could be justly called beautiful. In the third degree, 
there followed Policletus, with the othei masters so highly 
celebrated, and by whom, as is affirmed — and we are bound 
to believe — the art was carried to its entire perfection. A 
similar progress must have been perceived in painting also. 
Writers declare, and it is reasonable to suppose that they do 
so on just grounds, that the works of those artists who painted 
with one colour only, and from that circumstance were called 
Monochromatists, did not display a very high degree of per- 
fection. In respect to the works of Zeuxis, Polygnotus, 
Timantbes, and others, who used only four colours, the 
outlines, contours, and lineaments of their figures were inva 
liably commended ; yet there doubtless remained something 
i'till to be desired. But in the works of Erion,^ Nicoraacus, 
Trotogenes, and Apelles, everything was seen to be perfect, 
and most beautiful; nothing better could be even imagined, 
These masters ha\ing not only depicted the forms, attitudes, 
and movements of their figures most admirably, but also 
attained the powder of eloquently expressing the affections 
and passions of the soul. 

But, to leave these masters, respecting whom we are com- 
pelled to confide in the opinions of others, who do not always 
agree among themselves; nay, what is worse, whose testi- 
mony, even as to the periods, is frequently at variance; — let 
us come to our own times, wherein we have the guidance of 
our eyes — a much safer and better conductor and judge than 
hearsay. Do we not clearly see to what extent architecture 
had been ameliorated, from the Greek Buschetto — to begin 
with one of the most distinguished masters — to the German 
Arnolfo, t and to Giotto ? For our perfect conviction of this 
truth, we need only to glance at the fabrics of the earliei 
period: the pilasters, the columns, the bases, the capitals, 
and the cornices, with their ill-formed members, as we see 
them, for example, in Santa Maria del Fiore, in Florence ; 
in the exterior incrustations of San Giovanni ; at San Mini- 
ato al Monte ; in the cathedral of Fiesole ; the Duomo of 

* This name is not to be found among the Greek Painters enumerated 
by Phuj, and by his copyist Adriani. There is, indeed, an “ Echion.” 
“Erion,*’ therefore, is to be accounted an error of the press. 

T it has already been snown that Buschetto was not a Greek, and 
Arnolfo not a German. 
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^Filan ; the church of San Vitale at Ravenna; that of Santa 
Maria Maggiore in Rome; and the Duomo Vecchio, outside 
the city of Arezzo ; wherein, with the exception of those few 
fragments from the antique, which remain in different parts, 
there is nothing which deserves to be called good, whether 
as regards arrangement or execution. But, by the masteia 
above named, architecture was, without doubt, greatly ame- 
liorated, and the art made considerable progress under their 
influence, since they brought the various parts to more correct 
proportion, and not only erected their buildings in a manner 
which imparted strength and durability, but also added the 
grace of ornament to certain parts of them. It is, indeed, 
true that their decorations were complicated, confused, and 
very far from perfection, so that they could scarcely be said 
to contribute in any great measure to the beauty of tlie fabiic. 
In the columns, for example, the measure and propoition 
required by the rules of art were not observed, nor were the 
orders distinguished, whether Doric, Coiinthian, Ionic, or 
Tuscan; all were mingled together, after a rule of their own, 
which was no rule at all, and w^ere constructed of excessive 
tliiekness, or exceedingly slender,* as seemed good in their 
eyes. Their inventions were partly confused notions of their 
own, partly as irregular adaptations of the ancient relics 
ivith which they were acquainted. Their plans were derived 
in part from good sources, but partly also from their own ca- 
jiriees; insomuch, that wdien the walls were raised, they some- 
times presented a very diffei ent form from that of their so-called 
model. But, notwithstanding all this, whoever compares the 
labours of that period wnth those of an earlier day, will see 
that they had mateiially improved in all respects, even though 
there should still be found many particulars wherein the critics 
of our times find cause for dissatisfaction ; as, for example, the 
small oratoiies constructed of brick, covered over with stucco, 
at San Giovanni Laterano, in Rome. 

The same remarks may be applied to sculpture, which, at 
the first moment of its revival, had some remains of excel- 
lence. Being once freed from the rude Byzantine manner, 
* This confusion of order, anil deformity of parts, proceeded princi- 
pally, as we have remarked elsewhere, from the circumstance that 
Fragments of ancient edifices were employed for the construction of the 
new ones; yet sume of these — as the Baptistery of Pisa — may safely 
invite comparison with buildings of an earlier date. 


X 
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vvliich ^\ar^, indeed, so coarse that the works produced in it 
displayed more of the roughness of the raw material, than of 
the genius of the artist; those statues of theirs being wholly 
destitute of flexibility, attitude, or movement of any kind, 
and their draperies entirely without folds, so that they could 
scarcely be called statues — all this became gradually ame- 
liorated, and when Giotto had impioved the art of design, 
the figures of marble and stone improved also: those of 
Andrea Pisano, of his son Nino, and of his other disciples, 
were greatly superior to the statues that had preceded them; 
less rigid and stiff, displaying some approach to grace of 
attitude, and in all respects better. The works of tlie two 
Sienese masters, Agostino and Agnolo, may here be paiticu- 
larized, (by whom, as we have befoie related, the seiiiilchre 
of Guido, bishop of Arezzo, was constructed), and those of 
the Germans, by whom thefiicadeof the cathedral of Orvieto 
was executed : upon the whole, therefore, sculpture was at 
this time perceived to make some little progress, — its figures 
received less rigid forms ; the vestments were permitted to 
flow more freely; certain of the attitudes lost a portion of 
their stiffness, and some of the heads acquired more life and 
expression. There was, in short, a commencement of effort 
to reach the better path, but defects still remained in great 
numbers on every point; the art of design had not yet attained 
its perfection, nor were there many good models for the artists 
of those times to imitate* All these impediments and dilli- 
culties considered, the masters of those days, and who have 
been placed by me in the first period, deserve all the praise 
and credit that can be awarded to their works, since it muht 
not be forgotten that they had received no aid from those who 
preceded them, but had to find their way by their own efforts. 
Every beginning, moreover, how^ever insignificant and liun%- 
ble in itself, is always to be accounted worthy of no small 
pi'aise. 

Nor had painting much better fortune during those times; 
but the devotion of the people called it more frequently into 
use, and it had more artists employed; by consequence, the 
progress made by it was more obvious than that of the two 
sister arts. Thus w^e have seen that the Greek, or Byzantine 
manner, first attacked by Cimabue, was afteiwvaiaB entirely 
extinguished by the aid of Giotto, and there arose* a new (uio, 
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wliicli I would fain call the manner of G-iotto, since it wai, 
discovered by him, continued by his disciples, and finally 
honoured and imitated by all. By Giotto and his disciples, 
the hard angular lines by which every figure was girt and 
bound, the senseless and spiritless eyes, the long pointed feet 
planted upright on their extremities, the sharp formless 
liands, the absence of shadow, and every other monstrosity 
of those Byzantine painters, were done away with, as I have 
said; the heads received a better grace, and more softness of 
colour. Giotto himself, in particular, gave more easy attitudes 
to his figures; he made some approach to vivacity and spirit in 
his heads, and folded his draperies, which have more resem- 
blance to reality than those of his predecessors ; he dis- 
covered, to a certain extent, the necessity of foreshortening 
the figure, and began to give some intimation of the passions 
and affections, so that fear, hope, anger, and love were, in 
some sort, expressed by his faces. The early manner had 
been most harsh and rugged; that of Giotto became Lsoftei*, 
more harmonious, and — if he did not give his eyes the lim- 
pidity and beauty of life, if he did not impart to them the 
speaking movement of reality, let the difliculties he had to 
encounter plead his excuse for this, as well as for the want 
of ease and flow in the hair and beards: or if his hands have 
not the articulations and muscles of nature, if his rude 
figures want the reality of life, let it be remembered that 
Giotto had never seen the works of any better master than he 
was himself. And let all reflect on the rectitude of judgment 
displayed by this artist in his paintings, at a time when art 
was in so poor a state; on the large amount of ability by 
which alone he could have produced the results secured; for 
none will deny that his figures perform the parts assigned to 
them, or that in all his works are found proofs of a just — if 
not a perfect — ^judgment, in matters pertaining to his art 
The same quality is evinced by his successors, by Taddeo 
Gaddi, for example, whose colouring is distinguished by 
greater force, as well as more softness, whose figures have 
more spirit and movement, whose carnations are more life- 
like, and his draperies more flowing. In Simon of Siena we 
mark increased facility in the composition of the stories. In 
St^fino the Ape* (Stcfano Scliimmia), and in Totnmaso hii 
♦ The* ape of nature, as has been explained. — Ed Fh' 1832* 
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port, wo Kco important amoruratioius of the practice in design, 
i\i^ well ns in the general treatment and harmony of colouring. 
l>y these masters the study of perspective, also, was promoted, 
to the great benefit of art. They displayed some fertility of 
invention, with softness and harmony of colouring, hut ad- 
IichmI closely to the manner of Giotto. Not inferior to these 
in ahihty or practice were Spinello Aretino, Parri, his son, 
Jacopo di Castmtino, Antonio Veneziano, Li[)p6, Gherardo 
Stamina, ami the otlior masters 'who succeeded Giotto, and 
imitated his manner, outline, expression, and colour ; these 
they perliaps improved, in some degree, hut not to such an 
extent as to give the impr(‘Nsion that they proposed to origi- 
nate a new direction. lie, therefore, who shall carefully 
consider this my discoiii>e, v\ill perceive that these three 
arts — Sculpture, Painting, and Ai cliitecture — have, up to 
the times here alluded to, been, so to speak, but roughly 
sketched out, and have wanted \ery much of their due per- 
fection; insomuch, that if they had not made further progress, 
the slight improvements here enumerated would have availed 
but little, neither would they have merited to be held of 
much account. Nor w'ould 1 have any to suppose me so dull 
of perception, or endowed with so little judgment, as not to 
perceive that the works of Giotto, of Andrea Pisano, of Nino, 
and all the rest, whom, because of their similitude of manner, I 
have placed together in the first part, could claim but a small 
amount of praise, if compared with those of their successors, 
or that I did not perceive this when I commended them. 
Bux, whoever will consider the character of the times in 
which these masteivs laboured, the dearth of artists, with the 
difficulty of obtaining any assistance of value, will admit— 
not only that they are beautiful, as I have said — but even 
that they are 'wonderful ; and will doubtless take infinite 
pleasure in the examination of those first beginnings, those 
gleams of light and good which then began to be rekindled 
in the paintings and sculptures of the day. The victory of 
Lucius IVIarcius, in Spain, was assuredly not so great, but 
that the Romans had won much more important triumphs, 
yet, as they had regard to the period, to the place, to the 
peculiarities of the occasion, to those engaged, and the number 
of the combatants, it was admitted to be stupendous, and is 
even yet held to be worthy of the praises which have been 
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perpetually and largely bestowed on it by the different his- 
torians. And. thus it has appeared to me, that, for all the 
above-named causes, I am bound, not only to describe the 
lives of the older masters with all possible diligence, but 
likewise to apportion to each his due measure of praise, with 
all love and confidence, as I have done. Nor do I think that 
it can be wearisome to my brother artists to hear these, my 
narrations, or to see the manner of those masters considered, 
nay, they may possibly derive no small aid from my work. 
The conviction of this would be most grateful to me, and I 
should consider it the dearest reward for my labours, in 
which I have sought no other end than their benefit, and to 
administer — so far as I am able — to their enjoyment. 

And now that we have raised these three arts, so to speak, 
from their cradle, and have conducted them through their 
childhood, we come to the second period, in which they will 
be seen to have infinitely improved at all points : the com- 
positions comprise more figures; the accessories and ornaments 
aie richer, and more abundant; the drawing is more coriect, 
and approaches more closely to the truth of nature; and, 
even where no great facility or practice is displayed, the 
works yet evince much thought and care; the manner is 
more fiee and graceful; the colouiing more brilliant and 
fileasing, insomuch that little is now required to the attain- 
ment of perfection in the faithful imitation of nature. By 
tile study ajid diligence of the great Filippo Brunelleschi, 
■architectuie first recovered the measures and proporiions of 
the antique, in the round columns as well as in the square 
pilasters, and the rusticated and plain angles. Then it was 
that the orders were first distinguished one from another, 
and that the difference between them was made manifest. 
Care was taken that all should proceed according to rule ; 
that a fixed arrangement should be adhered to, and that the 
various portions of the work should each receive its due 
measure and place. Drawing acquired force and correct- 
ness, a better grace was imparted to the buildings erected, 
and the excellence of the art was made manifest i the 
lieauty and variety of design required for capitals and cor- 
nices were restored; and, while we perceive the ground 
[ilans of churches and other edifices to have been admirably 
laid at this period, we also remark that the fabrics tlnuu- 
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selves were fine!}" proportioned, magnificently airanged, and 
richly adorned, as may he seen in that astonishing erection, 
the cupola of Santa Maria del Fiore, in Florence, and in 
the beauty and grace of its lantern ; in the graceful, rich, 
and variously ornamented church of Santo Spirito; and in 
the no less beautiful edifice of San Lorenzo; or again, in the 
fanciful invention of the octangular church of the Angioli; 
in the light and graceful church and convent belonging to 
the abbey of Floience; and in the magnificent and lordly 
commencement of the Pitti Palace, to say nothing of the vast 
and commodious edifice constructed by Francesco di Giorgio, 
in the church and palace of the Duomo, at Urbino; of the 
strong and rich castle of Naples; or of the impregnable for- 
tress of Milan, and many other remarkable erections of that 
time. And if, in certain portions of the works executed 
during that period, — in the cornices, for example, in the light 
carving of foliage, and delicate finish of other ornaments, — 
we fail to perceive the exquisite refinement and grace ex- 
hibited in later times, as will be seen in the Third Part of 
my book, we are yet bound to admit that they are, to a certain 
extent, good and beautiful, although we may not accord to 
them the praise due to those who afterwards displayed a per- 
fection of lightness, richness, grace, and refinement, equalled 
only by the best architects of antiquity. We do not, then, con- 
sider the second period perfect; for we have seen later times 
produce works superior, and may therefore reasonably affirm 
that something was still wanting. Certain individual woi-ks 
then executed are indeed so admirable, that nothing better 
has been accomplished, even to our owm times, nor perhaps 
Will be in times to come-^as, for example, the lantern of the 
cupola of Santa Maria del Fiore; or, for grandeur, we may 
instance the noble cupola itself, wherein Filippo had not only 
the courage to imitate the ancients as to tlie vastness of the 
erection, but even surpassed them in the height of the walls. 
But we are here speaking in general terms of a period, and 
are not permitted to infer the excellence of the whole from 
the undisputed goodness, or even perfection, of a part. 

What is here said of architecture, may, with equal pro- 
priety be affirmed of painting and sculpture, in both of wliich 
are still to be seen many extraordinary ■u’'orks executed by 
the masters of the second period, as that of Masaccio in the 
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church of the Carmine, for example, wlicre the aitiit haa 
depicted a naked figure shivering with the cold, besides 
many spirited and life-like forms, in other pictures. But, 
speaking generally, the second period did not attain to the 
perfection exhibited by the third, and of which we propose 
to speak in due time. For the piesent vve have to occupy 
ourselves with the second, wherein — to speak first of the 
sculptors — the art made so decided an improvement on the 
manner of the first, as to leave but little remaining for the 
third to accomplish. The method adopted by the masters of 
the second period was so much more efficient, their treatment 
so much more natural and graceful, their drawing so much 
more accurate, their proportions so much more correct, that 
their statues began to assume the appearance of living men, 
and were no longer lifeless images of stone, as were those 
of the earlier day. Of this there will be found proof in the 
part we are now about to tieat, wherein the works of the 
Sienese, Jacopo della Quercia, will be remarked as possessing 
more life and grace, with moie correct dobign, and more 
careful finish; those of Filippo Brunelleschi exhibit a finer 
developement and play of the muscles, with more accuiate 
proportions, and a more judicious treatment — remarks which 
me alike applicable to the works produced by the disciples of 
these masters. Still more was performed by Lorenzo Ghi- 
berti, in his work of the gates of San Giovanni: fertility of 
invention, judicious arrangement, correct design, and admi- 
rable treatment, being all alike conspicuous in these v;onderful 
productions, the figures of which seem to move and possess a liv- 
ing soul. Donato also lived at the same period, but respecting 
this master, I could not for some time determine whether 
1 were not called on to place him in the third epoch, since his 
productions are equal to good woiks of antiquity; — certain 
it is, that if we assign him to the second period, we may 
safely affirm him to be the type and representative of all the 
other masters of that period; since be united within himself 
die qualities which were divided among the rest, and which 
must be sought among many, imparting to his figures a life, 
movement, and reality which enable them to bear comparison 
with those of later times — nay even, as I have said, with 
the ancients themselves. 

Similar progress was made at the same time in painting 
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which the excellent and admirable Masaccio delivered en ■ 
tirely from the manner of Giotto, as regards the heads, the 
carnations, the draperies, buildings, and colouring; he also 
restored the practice of foreshortening, and brought to light 
that modern manner which, adopted in his own time, has been 
followed by all artists, and is pursued by our own, even to 
this day ; gradually receiving the addition of a better grace, 
more fertile invention, and richer ornament; embellished and 
carried forward, in short, as may he seen more particularly 
set forth in the life of each artist, nor can we fail to leniaik 
that a new mode of colouring and foreshortening was intro- 
duced, \\ ith more natural attitudes, and a much more cifee- 
tual expression of feeling in the gestures and movements of 
the body, art seeking to approach the truth of Nature by 
moie correct design, and to exhibit so close a resemblance 
to the countenance of the living man, that each figure might 
at once be recognized as the person for whom it was intended. 
Tims the masters constantly endeavoured to reproduce what 
they beheld in Nature, and no more; their works became, 
consequently, more carefully considered and better under- 
stood. This gave them courage to impose rules of perspec- 
tive, and to cairy the foreshortenings precisely to the point 
which gives an exact imitation of the relief apparent in 
Nature and the real form. Minute attention to the effects 
of light and shade, and to various difficulties of the art, suc- 
ceeded, and efforts were made to produce a better order of 
composition. Landscapes, also, were attempted. Tracts ol 
country, trees, shrubs, flowers, the clouds, the air, and other 
natural objects, were depicted, with some resemblance to the 
realities represented, insomuch that we may boldly affirm, 
that these arts had not only become ennobled, but had at- 
tained to that flower of youth from which the fruit afterwards 
to follow might reasonably be looked for, and hope entertained 
that they would shortly reach the perfection of their existence. 

We will now then, with the help of God, give commence- 
ment to the life of Jacopo della Quercia, the Sienese, and 
afterwards narrate those of other architects and sciilptora 
until we reach that of Masaccio, who, being, as he was, the 
first to ameliorate the practice of design among painters, may 
be said tf) have contributed largely to the new revival of art* 
I have selected Jacopo della Quercia for the honoured leader 
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of this Second Part, and, following the order of the different 
manners, I will gradually proceed to lay open and elucidate, 
in the lives themselves, the difficulties of these beautiful, 
laborious, and most honourable arts. 


THE SIEN'ESE SCULPTOR, JACOPO PELLA QUERCIA. 
[born 1374 ? — DIED 1438 .] 

The sculptor Jacopo, son of Maestro Piero di Filippo of 
Quercia, a place in the neighbourhood of Siena, was the first 
— after Andrea Pisano, Orgagna, and the other masters above 
named — who, devoting himself to sculpture with a more ear- 
nest study, began to show that a near approach might be 
made to Nature herself ; and it was from him that other 
artists first took courage to hope that it was possible, in a cer- 
tain laeasure, to equal her works. The first labours of this 
master which require to be mentioned, were executed in 
Siena, when he was but nineteen years old, and the occasion 
was as follows: — The Sienese army, then in action against 
the Florentines, was commanded by Gian Tedesco, nephew 
of Saccone da Pietramala, and by Giovanni d’Azzo Ubaldini, 
when the latter general fell sick in the camp ; he was con- 
sequently brought to Siena, where he died. The Sienese 
deeply lamented the loss of their captain, whom they honoured 
with a most superb and solemn funeral ; they caused an edi- 
fice of wood-work to he constructed, in form of a pyramid, 
on the summit of which was placed a statue of Giovanni on 
horseback, larger than life, which was executed by Jacopo. 
This work displayed considerable judgment, as well as fer- 
tility of invention ; Jacopo having discovered a method of 
proceeding which had not before been in use : he formed 
the skeleton and body of the horse, namely, from pieces of 
wood and small planks, which were afterwards swathed and 
wrapped with hay, tow, and hemp, being well bound and 
secured with ropes, when all was covered with clay mixed 
with a cement formed of paste, glue, and the shearings of 
woollen cloth. This mode of treatment certainly was, and 
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is, tlie biidt for such things, r>ei4ng that tlu'y are rO(jnirri(l to 
liuve an appearance of niashiveriess and solidity, yut when 
completed and dried, arc in fact very light, and btdng w hitiMunl 
over, they have a sufficient resemblance to marble to remh r 
them very pleasing to the eye, as was the case with this 
horse of Jacopo’s ; to which may be added, that figuies thus 
made, and with this cement, are not liable to crack, ns they 
would do if formed from the clay merely. Tlie models used 
by sculptois, in ouroAvn day, are prepared in this manner, to 
the great convenience of the artists, who have the exact form 
and the just measurements of the sculptures they are execut- 
ing constantly before their eyes, an advantage for which th[‘y 
owe much gratitude to Jacopo, who is said to have been the 
inventor of this method. 

Having completed the statue here described, Jacopo, still 
working in Siena, prepared two tables, in the wood of the 
lime-tree ; and in this work he carved the figures, tlieir hair, 
beards, &c. with such extraordinary patience, that it was a 
marvel. These tables were placed in the cathedial, and when 
they were finished, the artist executed the figures of some of 
the prophets, not of large size, which are now to be seen in 
the fa9aiie of that church.* In the works of this building he 
would, doubtless, have continued to labour, had not pesti- 
lence, famine, and the discords of the Sienese citizens, brought 
the city to a very unhappy condition: they had more tlian 
once risen tumultuously, and at length they expelled Orhmdo 
Malevolti, by whose fa\ our Jacopo had been honoui ably em- 
ployed in his nati\e city. The master departed fiom Siena, 
therefore, being invited, by means of certain friends, to Lucca, 
where he constructed a mausoleum for the wife of Paolo 
Guinigi, who was tlien lord of that city, and w ho had died 
some short time pieviously. This tomb is in the church 
of San Martino, and on the hasement are figures of hoys 
in marble, supporting a garland; these are so finely executed, 
that they seem rather to be of fl(‘sh than stone. On the sar- 
cophagus is the figure of the lady buried within, also finished 
with infinite care, and at her feet, in the same is a dog 

in full-relief, as an emblem of her fidelity to her husbaud.t 

* Thesis prophets still remain, but of thn carved tables no authentic 
aecimiU can be rhscoviTed. — Scharn. 

t tierLuiiibi Cells uo chut iho, hul^, llaria, daughter of Curio MarcliL'ise 
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When Ptiolo GiJinigi lei’t. or rather was diivjn out 
Lucca, in the year 1429, aiul the city resnaiued tiee, tins 
sepulchie was reiuoted from its place; and such was the 
hatred home to the name of Guinigi by the Lucchese, that it 
was almost totally destroyed ; but their admiration of the 
beautiiul iigure and rich ornaments restraining them to a cer- 
tain extent, they some time afterwards caused the sarcopha- 
gus, with the statue, to be caiefully placed near the door 
leading into the sacristy, where they now are,* but the chapel 
of the Guinigi was taken into the possession of the com- 
mune. 

Jacopo had, meanwdiilp, heard the rumour of w^hat was in- 
tended by the guild of tlie cloth-workers in Florence, who 
were proposing to have a second door of bronze constructed 
for the Baptistery of San Giovanni, the first having been exe- 
cuted, as tve have said, by Andrea Pisano. He had, conse- 
quently, repaired to Florence to make himself known, sinte 
this work was to be confifh*d to the artist wdio, in pieparing 
the requiied specimen of bronze, should gi\e the most satis- 
factory evidence of Ids talents and capabilities. Arrived in 
Florence, theiefore, Jacopo not only prepared the model, but 
presented one admirably executed story, entirely completed 
and polished. Jdds work gave so much satisfaction, that, if 
he had not had those most excellent artists Donatello and 
Filippo Brunelleschi for competitors, and w^ho did, Avithout 
doubt, surpass him in the specimens they presented, that great 
woik wmuld liave been entiusted to him.t But as the affair 
concluded differently, our artist left Florence and proceeiled 
to Bologna, where, by the favour of Giovanni Bentivogho, he 
received a commission fiom the wmrdens of that building to 
execute the principal door of the church of San Petronio. 
This door is in marble, and as Jacopo did not wdsli to alter 
the manner in which the work had been commenced, he con- 
tinued it in the Gothic style, adding the stories in relief which 

del Cflrretto, wis burieil in Deoptjibrr 1405; but the work of Jacopo was 
not executed until the } ear 1413 —Ed. Fhr. 1849. 

* One side of the basement, a ba&SD-relievo, with three boys holdinj;; 
a festoon or garland, is now in the gallery of Florence, having been pur- 
chased in the } ear 1829. — Ibid. 1832. 

t An account of the competition for this work will be found in the 
Life of Ghiberti, by whom all other competitors were surpassed, as will 
be well remembered. 
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ailorn the space above the range of columns supporting the 
cornice and arch. Every part was conducted, with iulinite 
caib and diligence, by the master, who devoted twelve years 
to the work, executing the whole of the foliage, and other 
ornaments, wnth his own hands, and bestowing the utmost 
)>ossible solicitude on every part. On each of the piers, by 
wliicfi the architrave, the cornice, and the arch, are sup- 
ported, are five stories, wilh five on the architrave itself, 
which make in all fifteen. These stories are in basso-relievo, 
and represent passages from the Old Testament, from the 
tune when God created the world, that is to say, to the Deluge, 
concluding with the Ark of Noah. In this woik, Jacopo 
della Quercia conferred great benefit on the art of sculpture, 
seeing that, from the time of the ancients to his own day, 
there was no one who had produced anything in basso-relievo, 
insomuch that this mode of treatment was rather lost than 
merely fallen out of use.* In the arch of this door, the mas- 
ter executed three figures in marble, of the size of life, and 
in full relief; these are — Our Lady with the Child in her 
Arms, an extremely beautiful picture; San Petronio; and an- 
other saint, also admirably well done, and in fine attitudes. f 

The people of Bologna had been fully convinced that it 
was not possible to execute a work in marble which should 
surpass, or even equal, that which Agostino and Agnolo, of 
Siena, had produced in the high altar of San Francesco, in 
their city, a work in the old manner; they were infinitely 
surprised, therefore, on perceiving that this was very far supe- 
rior. Having completed this undertaking, and being re- 
quested to return to Lucca, Jacopo repaired thither very 
willingly, and in the church of San Friano, of that city, he 
executed an altar-table of marble for Federigo di Maestro 
Trenta del Veglia. This wmrk com[)rised a Virgin holding 
tlie infant Christ in her arms; with San Bastiano, Santa 
Lucia, San Hieronimo, and San Gisriiondo : the design and 
manner are alike good, and the whole work is full of grace 

♦ The inaccuracy of this assertion is proved, not only by works still to 
be seen, but by the words of V’a'>ari himself. In Siena, Pisa, Pistoja, and 
Florence, are many works in basso relievo, by the Pisani, a^ w(d] as 
by Orf^aona and other master^!, all of whom flourished lung before .rucitpo 
della Q,uereia. — 'dehorn ami Ed. Fhr 

t See SicitUxtre dfUc pnrfp di Sati Petnmuu with llliistiMtlUIlfi, by tb# 
5ta.iilLiiaVirg.iIio Davia, Polagiiai ldJ4. 
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and bcaut}^; in the basement or predella. arc stories in me^-zo- 
relie\o, placed b^^neatli each saint, and representing e\enta 
from the life of each. This part, also, is greatly and de- 
servedly admired ; for the master, with much discernment, 
has made the figures retiring gradually on the diderent planes, 
diminishing them as they fall into the background. Ilis 
example had the effect of increasing the courage of other 
artists, and inciting them to enhance the grace and beauty of 
their works by new and original inventions. When prepar- 
ing the sepulchics of that Federigo for whom the above- 
named work was executed, he pourtrayed the likenesses, taken 
from nature, of Federigo himself and his wife, in basso- 
rilievo, on two large stones. On these stones are also the 
following words . — 

“hoc opus fecit jacobus MAGISTRI PETRI BE SENIS”.*** 

At a later period Jacopo again proceeded to Florence, 
where the wardens of Santa Maria del Fiore, moved by the 
high reputation lie had acquired, appointed him to execute 
the decorations which surmount the door of that church on 
the side towards the Nunziata. Here, within a lengthened 
oval (raandorla), the sculptor represented the Madonna borne 
to heaven by a choir of angels, who are singing to the sound 
of various instruments. The movements and attitudes of 
these figures are exceedingly beautiful, their flight exhibit- 
ing a force of motion and air of triumph such as had never 
before been displayed in a work of that character. The Vir- 
gin, also, is draped with so much grace and decorum, that 
nothing better could be imagined; the fall of the folds being 
soft and flowing, while the vestments are disposed with so 
much art, that the figure is sufficiently discerned, and they 
clothe the form without wholly concealing it. Beneath the 
Virgin is St, Thomas receiving the girdle ; and the whole 
work was, in fine, completed by Jacopo in the space :f four 
years, with all the perfection which he could possibly 
give it, seeing that he was incited to do his best, not only 
by his natural desire to acquit himself well, but also by the 
competition of Donato, Filippo Brunelleschi, and Lorenzo di 
Bartolojt from whose hands many highly-lauded works were 

* These words are not on the place here attributed to them, but on 
the table or altar itself. 

•f Lorenzo Ghiberti, that is, whose life follows in due course. — 
Fhr. 1846-9. 
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then proceeding, — all wliicli impelled our artist to more 
zealous efforts; and these were so successfully put forth, 
that, even to the present day, this work of Jacopo’s is con- 
sidered by modern sculptors to be a most rare production. 
On the side of the Madonna, opposite to that occupied by St. 
Thomas, is the figure of a bear climbing a pear-tree ; and 
respecting this fanciful caprice of the master, much was said 
in that day, as there continues to he in our own ; but I will 
not repeat these observations, preferring that every one 
should be left to think and opine of this matter as seemeth to 
him good.^ 

Jacopo now desired to revisit his native city, and returned 
to Siena accordingly. He had no sooner arrived there, than 
an opportunity was afforded him of establishing an honour- 
able memorial of himself — as he had desired to do — in the 
place of his birth. The Signoria of Siena had resolved to 
erect very rich decorations m marble around the fountain on 
the piazza, to which the Sienese masters, Agostino and Ag- 
nolo, had conducted the water in 1343 ; they therefore ap- 
pointed Jacopo to complete the undertaking, at the cost of 
2,200 gold ducats. The master having prepared his mode), 
and sent for the requisite marbles, commenced the work forth- 
with, and this he ultimately completed so much to the satis- 
faction of his fellow-citizens, that they no longer called him 
Jacopo della Quercia, but ever afterwards named him Ja 
copo of the Fountain (Jacopo della Fonte). In the centre 
of this work, the sculptor placed the glorious Virgin Mary, the 
especial advocate and protector of that city ; her figure is some- 
what largerthan those surrounding her, and is of singular grace 
and beauty around the Madonna the artist then grouped the 
seven theological and cardinal virtues : the heads of these 
figures are finished with much delicacy, and have a charming 

* In Vasari’s first edition, he intimated that tlm bear may typify the 
efforts of the wicked, who vainly seek to climb to iho liL'iglit on which 
the Vir^n and angels are placed. Della Valle thinks he has read some- 
where that the artist intended this bear to represent those who had 
excluded him from the woiks of San Giovanni. Cicognara is of opinion 
that this may be the correct view of the matter ; but Bottari, with more 
probabibty, considers the figure of thebeartobeamerc caprice of tho artist. 

t A magnificent work, in w'hich Jacopo della Quercia was assisted by 
Francesco Valdambnno and Ansaiio di Matteo, sculptors of Siena. — Sea 
Della Valle, Letters Sanesiy voJ. ii, p 1 Gh 
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expression. This, and other peculiarities in the treatment, 
make it ob\ious that Jacopo began to discover the true path, 
and to gain a clear perception of the dilliculties of his art; 
he depaited entirely from that old manner to which the 
sculptors had ever before adhered, of making their figures in 
one rigid unbending piece, without beauty or movement ; 
this master, on the contrary, gave to his forms the softness 
of flesh, bestowing life and grace on the marble, and finishing 
every part of his work with infinite delicacy and unwearied 
patience. To the work just described, Jacopo added certain 
stories from the Old Testament ; the Creation of our first parent s, 
that is to say, with the eating of the forbidden fruit. In this 
last, the female figure exhibits, in her attitude, so touching an 
expression of deference towards Adam, as she offers him the 
apple, and her countenance is so beautiful and charming, that 
it does not seem possible for Adam to refuse the offering.* The 
whole of the work is equally full of admirable qualities, exhibit- 
ing judicious consideration and much discernment throughout; 
beautiful children and other ornaments, with lions and wolves, 
which belong to the arms of Siena, form its decorations; the 
whole being completed by the practised hand of Jacopo with 
infinite judgment, devotion, and diligence, in the space of 
twelve years Three very beautiful stories, in bronze, repre- 
senting events from the life of St John the Baptist, in 
mezzo-rilievo, are also by this sculptor. They surround and 
adorn the baptismal font of San Giovanni, beneath the 
Duomo, and between each of the stories are figures, also in 
bronze, of one braccio high, and in full relief. These are, 
likewise, truly beautiful, and worthy of high commendatioiu 
For all these works — which were, indeed, excellent — and for 
the uprightness of his life, which was very conspicuous, Jacopo 
W'as rewarded by the Signoria of Siena, from whom he received 
the order of knighthood, and who shortly afterwards made him 
warden of the Duomo, which latter office he exercised in 
such a manner, that at no time, either before or after, were 

* Della Valla has here neglected to clear up an error into which 
Vasari has fallen. The figure of the Virgin is not larger than those of 
the other parsonages represented; and the second basso-nlievo of the 
Fountain is not tho fall of Adam, but the expulsion from Paradis 
'PUts adinirable work is m so deplorable a condition, that no vestige ai 
It v\iU ii'inain to after ages, unless the patriotism of tho WienoSf' avail 
jave £’ ,ij i» om the disgrace of permitting it to uonsh. 
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tue wcrks of that oilifiee more prudently directed. The ina^;- 
ter survived his appointment to his ollice only thriio years; 
he nevertheless ellected many useful and creditable improve- 
ments in the building. Jacopo della Quercia, although but 
a sculptor, drew extremely well, as may be seen in certain 
d^a^^ings by his hand, preserved in our book, and which 
would rather seem to have been done by a miniature painter 
than a sculptor. His portrait, similar to that here given,* 
was received by me from Maestro Domenico Bcccafumi, 
painter of Siena, f who has, moreover, related to me many 
circumstances respecting the talents, goodness, and courtesy 
of Jacopo, who, worn out by continual efforts and perpetual 
labours, died at Siena in the sixty-fourth year of his age, 
and was honourably borne to his grave, in the place of his 
birth, by his kindred and friends4 Jacopo della Quercia 
was lamented not by his friends and relations only, but by 
the whole city; and it must needs be admitted that he was 
fortunate, in that his many good qualities were appreciated 
and acknowledged in his native land, since it rarely happens 
that distinguished men are universally beloved and honoured 
in their own country. 

One of the disciples of Jacopo was the Lucchesan sculptor 
Matteo,§ who executed the small octangular oratory, in 
marble, which encloses the image of the Holy Cross, in the 
church of San Martino, in his native city, a work which was 
miraculously produced, as we are told, by Nicodemus, one of 
the seventy-two disciples of our Redeemer. This work Matteo 
completed in the year 1444 for Domenico Galignano, also a 
Lucchese, and it is, without doubt, a beautiful and well-pro- 
portioned structure. II The same artist sculptured a marble 

* deferring to that given in the second edition of Vasari. 

t The life of this master also will be found in its proper place in tho 
present work. 

X In the first edition of Vasari, Jacopo is said to have been buried in 
the Ruomo of his native city, with the following epitaph: — “ Jacopo 
Quercio Senensi equiti clarissimo statuarioeque artis pentissimo amaii- 
tissimoque, utpote qui illam pnmus illustraverit, tencbrisque antea iiu- 
mersam m lucem eruerit, amici pietatis ergo non sine lacrymis pos.”— 
Moiselh 

§ Matteo Civitali. — Ibid. 

jl Vmcenzio Civitali, the nephew of Matteo, made several additions to 
this work after the death of his uncle; but they are entirely without 
merit of any kind, and greatly injure the effect — IbicL 
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fisure of SanBa^tiLino, the height of which is three braccia 
U itj ill full relief, and very beautiful, the drawing being 
good, the attitude graceful, the execution dedicate, and the 
whole carefully finished.* In the cliuich wherein the re- 
inains of San Romolo are said to be deposited, there is also a 
wink by this sculptor — an altar-table, wnth thiee exceedingly 
beautiful figures in three niches, wdth a similar altar-tabla 
in the church of San Michele, whereon are likewise three 
figures in marble. There is, besides, a statue of the Madonna 
outside this church, which clearly proves the effort made by 
Matt CO to equal Jacopo, his master. 

Another disciple of Jacopo della Quercia Avas the Bolog- 
nesef Niccolo, wdio completed, among other Avorks, the marble 
tomb, beneath w Inch reposes the body of San Domenico, an 
undertaking commenced at Bologna by Niccolo Pisano, but 
Avliich that master left unfinished. This monument, richly 
cov ered with figures and stones, Avas brought to })erfcction by 
Niccolo of Bologna, who not only derived great profits there- 
from, but also received that name of honour, ‘^Master Niccolo 
deir Area,” Avhich he ever afteiwvards retained. The sculptor 
concluded his Avork in the year 1460, and having finished it, 
he adorned the facade of the palace, wherein is now the resi 
dence of the legate of Bologna, with a statue of the Madonna 
ill bronze, four braccia high, which he fixed in its place in the 
year 1478. This artist was, in brief, a truly able master, 
and a worthy disciple of the Sienese, Jacopo della Quercia. 


THE SCULPTOR NICCOLO, OE AREZZO, 

[born . . . — WAS LIVING IN 1444 ] 

At the same time with Jacopo della Quercia, and attached to 
the same pursuit of sculpture, m which he was equally dih- 

* Mazzarasa, Lezhni, &c. considers this to be the first nude statue of 
an adult executed after the revival of the arts. 

f This IS the renowned Niccolo d’ Antonio, according to some writers 
a native of Dalmatia ; but stated by others, and with more piobability, 
to have been a native of Ban, in Apuglia, brought to Bologna by hia 
father in early childhood, and therefore called a Bolognese He died in 
Bologna on the 2nd March 1494, or 1495, and cannot well have been a 
disciple of Jacopo della Quercia,— See Marchese, Memone, etc, vob i, p. 37, 

H 56 ^. 
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tinguished, lived Niceolo di Piero, a citizen of Arezzo, ta 
wliom Nature had been as liberal in lier endowments of 
genius and force of mind, as fortune was niggardly in the 
gifts of case and wealth. Niccolo di Piero‘S was a poor coun- 
tryman, and having received some kind of injury or mortifi- 
cation, in his native place, from his nearest of kin, he left 
Arezzo, where he had studied sculpture with great success, 
under the discipline of Maestro ]\loccio (who, as we have 
said elsewhere, executed ceitain works in Arezzo), although 
the said Maestro Moceio was not himself ^ cry excidlent. 
Niccolo then repaired to Florence, where on his fust airival, 
and for several months aftei, lie Dccu[)ied himself with what- 
ever works he could lay his hands on, being sorely beset 
by poverty and want, and having besides to compete with 
other young men, who, with seveie study and heavy labour, 
nobly emulating each other, virtuoiifily slruggleil to advance 
themselves in the art of sculpture At length, and after 
many efforts, Niccolo became a tolerably good sculptor, when 
the wardens of Santa Maria del Fiore commissioned liim to 
prepare two statues for the campanile of that church. These 
figures were accordingly placed in the tower, on the side 
opposite to the canonicate ; they stand one on each side 
of those subsequently executed by Donato, and were consi- 
dered tolerably good, — better works in full relief not having 
at that time been often seen. Having left Florence in the 
year 1383, on account of the plague then raging in the city, 
Niccolo returned to Arezzo. Here the confraternity of 
Santa Maria della Misericordia was found to have inherited 
large possessions from those who had died of the same pesti- 
lence, as we have related pdsewhere,t and from different per- 
sons of that city, who desired to signalize their reverence and 
devotion towards that holy place, as well as their admiration 
and respect for the brotherhood thereof; wdiom the sick 
were succoured and teniled, and who also buried the dead and 
lierformed many other offices of mercy and piety through- 
out the entire duration of the pestilence, without fear or con- 
sideration for themselves. With these funds, the brotherhood 
lesolved to construct a fa5ade for their house, in grey stone, 
not having marble at hand, and this Niccolo undertook to 

Nificolo di Piero Lamberti — Bahlinuca. 
t Sine Lilli Lives ofJBunui and Duceio, 
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accomplish. The work had been commenced in the Gothic 
style, and our artist completed it very successfully, being 
Elided by numerous stone-cutters fiom Settignaiio. For this 
fiX9ade the master executed aViigin^ with his own hand; 
she bears the divine child in her arms, and is attended by 
angels, who, holding back her mantle, disclose the assembled 
people of the city sheltered beneath it. Below this group 
are San Laurentino and San Pergentino on their knees, 
making intercession for the multitude. On each side, more- 
over, is a niche three braccia high, wherein stands a statue, 
aho by Niccolo, representing the pontiff St. Gregory on 
the one side, with the bishop San Donato, patron siunt and 
protector of the city, on the other; the whole woik is per- 
formed in a \ery good and satisfactory manner. Fioin what 
I can learn, it would appear that, before attempting the un- 
dertaking here described, and while still very young, Niccolo 
di Piero had already produced three large figuies of ‘‘terra 
cotta”, to be placed over the door of the Cathedral, t but 
these have been almost entirely destioyed by the frost. 
Another early work of the same master is the stone figure 
of Saint Luke, executed for the fa5ade of the same church 
In the capitular church of Arezzo, and for the chapel of San 
Biagio, f Niccolo further produced a most beautiful figure of 
that saint in “terra-cotta”, with a figure of St. Anthony m 
high relief, and also in “terra-cotta”, for the church dedi- 
cated to the nEimc of the last-mentioned saint. Over the 
door of the hospital of Arezzo is another saint in a sitting 
position, likewise by the hand of this master. § 

While Niccolo di Piero was occupied with these and other 
■works, the walls of Borgo San Sepolcro were ruined by an 
earthquake, and Niccolo was sent for to prepare the design 
for new walls, which he did with great judgment, insomuch 
that these defences were better and stronger than they had 
previously been. In this manner he continued, now labour- 

* This facade, with its statues, is still in good contlition. 

t These figures represent the Virgin, with Saint Donato and Saint 
Gregory. They are all in existence, as is that of St Luke, but m a most 
deplorable condition — Flor. 1846-9- 

I This figure has perished. — Ibid. 

§ This seated statue, which also represents St. Antony, is still in good 
preservation, as is that of the same saint mentioned immediately above, 
^IbuL 
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ing in his native city, and now in the parts adjacenl and' 
living quietly, and ac his ease, in his home, until war, that 
most dangerous enemy of the arts, compelled him to depait 
from it. For after the sons of Piero Sacconc had been 
driven from Pietramala, and when the castle had been de- 
stroyed even to its foundations, the whole city of Arezzo, 
with the neighbouring territories, was thrown into confusion ■ 
our artist consequently departed from his country and re- 
paired to Florence, where he had already laboured at different 
times. Here he was appointed, by the wardens of Santa 
Maria del Fiore, to execute a marble statue foiirbraccia high, 
which was afterwards placed at the principal door of that 
cathedral, on the north side. In this figure, which repre- 
sents one of the Evangelists seated, Niccolo pro\ lmI himself 
to be a truly excellent sculptoi, and greatly increahcd hi^ 
reputation: the woik was highly commended, because at that 
time better figures had not been seen in full relief, as they 
afterwards were.* Niccolo was, meanwhile, invited to Eome 
by command of Pope Boniface JX, as the most distin- 
guished architect of his time, for the purpose of strengthen- 
ingthe castle of St. Angelo, and giving it a better form On 
returning to Florence, he executed two small figures in 
marble for the Masters of the Mint ; they stand at that side 
of Or San Michele which looks towaids the guild of the 
wool-workers, and occupy the pilaster above the niche 
wherein we now see the statue of St. Matthew, which was 
finished at a later period. These figures weie so admirably 
finished, and so well adapted to the summit of the oratory 
for which they were destined, that tliey weie highly com- 
mended at the time, and have* always been much renowned 
even to these days. In this woik Niccolo would seem to have 
surpassed himself, since he never produced anything better; 
and they are, in fact, of such a character, that they may 
safely invite comparison with nny similar work known. t This 
production gained so much credit for tlie artist, that he was 
:onsideied worthy to be of the number of those sculptors 

* This is, without doubt, the figure of St Mark, which Niccolo exe- 
cuted for Santa Maria del Fiore, and for which he received 130 llorins — - 
See Graye, Carteq^io Inedito^ voL i, p. 83 The statue is very fine, the 
Sttitude is imposing, and the draperies are well arranged. It has been 
engraved by Cicognara. — Ed. Flor, 1846-9. 

X These figures are still xi their place. — Ibid. 
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who weio under consideration for the bronze doors of San 
Giovanni, although he was not in the foremost rank when 
the trial was made : that great woik Mas however adjudgei/ 
to another, as will be related in its proper place. 

After these things Niccolo proceeded to Milan, when he 
M as made inspector of the 'works in the cathedral of that city, 
wlicie he executed certain sculptures in marble, which were 
considered very good.* Finally, being recalled by the 
Aretines to his native city, for the purpose of constructing a 
tabernacle for the sacrament, he set olf on his return thither, 
but was compelled to halt at Bologna, and erect the tomb of 
Pope Alexander V, who had finished the course of his years 
in that city . this work Niccolo at first declined to undertake, 
but eventually completed it, as aforesaid, in the convent of the 
Friars Minors, not being able to refuse the request of the Are- 
tine Messer Leonardo Bruni, who had been a highly-favoured 
secretary of that pontiff. On this tomb our artist placed the 
portrait of Pope Alexander, taken from nature ; it is true tJiat 
the difficulty of procuring maibleand other atones compelled 
him to construct the sepulchre, and form the ornaments, of 
stucco and terra-cotta; and in the same materials was executed 
the statue of the pontiff, placed on the tomb, which last la 
situated behind the choir in the church of the Friars Minors 
afoi esaid. After completing this m oik, Niccolo fell mortally 
sick, and shortly expired, in the sixty-seventh year of his 
age. lie w'as buried in the above-named church, in the year 
1417. t The portrait of this master was taken by Galasso of 
Ferrara,;}: his very intimate friend, who was at that time 
painting in Bologna, together with the two Bolognese 
painters Jacopo and Simone, § and a certain Ciistofauo, — I 

Cicognara doubts that Niccolo executed sculptures for the cathedial 
of iMilun, since the writers on that Basilica do nut name him, although 
Biildiniicci also affirms that he did so. The archives of Milan preserve 
memorials of a certain Niccolo Selli, of Arezzo (who is, perhaps, our 
Niccolo di Biero), who was in the service of Giovanni Galeozzo Visconti, 
when that ruler was erecting the Certosa of Ba\ia. 

f In the first edition of Vasari is the following epitaph on this sculp- 
tor:— 

“Nicolaus Aietinus Sculptor. 

Nil facis impia mors, cum peidis corpora mille, 

Si manibub viviint ssecla, reiecta meis.’’ — JEd Flor, 1R46-9. 

J The life of Gahi'^so wnll be foiniLl in this second paiL of our work, 

I Jacopo Avan/o, of wliuin fuither notice will be tound in the Life of 
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know not whetliLT of FiMTarn, or, as some r^fTirm, of IModena’ 
— who all painted many works, in fresco, in a church called 
“Casa di Mezzo’^ situated beyond the gate of San Mani- 
nialo. Cristofano, for example, depicted various e\ ents 
from the Old Testament on one of the walls, beginning with 
the Creation of Adam, and ending with the Death of 
Thirty stories were composed by Simon and Jacopo, tiu' 
other portions of the work, the subjects takem from the life 
of Christ, commencing with his birth, and ending with the 
Last Supper. Galasso then painted tlie Crucilixion of J(\'>iis, 
as may still be seen fiom the name of each painler insciibcd 
beneath his work. These pictures w^ere executed in the ymir 
1404; the remainder of the clmicli being afterwards painted 
by other masters, with stones hum the hfe of David, vtny 
tolerably done And it must needs he adnuited tliat the 
Bolognese have some reason for the high estimation in 'vvlneh 
they hold these works, not only becaiuse they have consider- 
able merit, for woiks of that period, but also because the 
colours have maintained their brilliancy and freshness, a 
circumstance which renders them worthy of high prai&e,|* 
Some affirm that the above-named Galasso, when he had 
become very old, painted in oil also, but 1 have not been 
able to discover any work from his hand, except paint- 
ings in fresco, wdiether in Ferrara or elsewhere. One of the 
disciples of Galasso wns CoMne,J wdio painted a chapel in 
the church of San Domenico at Ferrara, and the folding- 
doors which close the organ of the Diiomn, with many other 
W’orks, 'which are superior to the paintings of his master 
Galasso. 

Vittore Scarpaccia and Simone Benvenuti, called Simon of the Cruci- 
h\es — Ed F/or 1846-9. 

* Vidnano calls this artist a hlodenesc ; Bahli, B.miahlo, and Masitii, 
on the contrary, consider him to belong to Bologna , while the people of 
Ferrara claim him for themselves 

t The remains of the pictuies by which this church, now called that 
of the Madonna di Mezzaratta, was adorned, ha\e been freed fiom the 
whitewash, and diligently restored. — Ed, Ihi. 1S46-9. 

t Cosrae, or Cosimo Tura, court painter to Boiso D’Este. He 
painted a kind of history in fresco, in one of the halls of the palace at 
Behivanoja; the work is in twelve compartments, and Borso himself is 
Its hero. These paintings were whitened over in the last centurv, but 
have lately (1840) been m groat part restored to view by Alossandru 
Campagnoiii, a meritorious painter of Bologna. 
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Niucolo cli Piero drew well, as may be seen in our look, 
where there is the figure of an Evangelist by his hand, with 
three heads of horses, admirably drawn.* 


THE FLOllENTINE PAINTER, DELLO. 

[born towards the end of the roURTEENTH CENTURA. — 

WAS living in 1405.] 

Although the Florentine Dellof was called a painter only 
while he lived, and has been so considered since his death, 
he was, ne\ ertheless, attached to the art of sculpture also, — 
nay, his first woiks were in this bianch of art, seeing that 
he worked in terra-cotta long before he began to paint: the 
Coronation of Our Lady, which is represented in teria-cotta 
over the door of the church of Santa Maria Nu ova, being 
from his hand J The Twelve Apostles, witliin the church, 
are also by him,§ as is the group in the church of the Sei vites, 
which represents the dead body of Christ, laid in the lap of 
the Virgin || But Dello, beside that he wms somewhat ca- 
pricious, perceived that he gained but little by working m 

Gayc*, Carteqgio Inedito \ol. i, p. 82, et seq. gives a letter from the 
Signona of Eloreuco to the Doge Michael Stero, dated 8th June 1403, 
from winch \vb learn that the Venetian Republic had sought to secure 
the services of Nicolo di Pieio, Ibr the construction of a ceitain hall m 
the ducal palace of Venice, but tliat this master, engaged to the Guild of 
Notaries, and occupied with various labours fortheEloientine Cathedral, 
w as not able to comply v\ ith tlie wishes of the Venetians. Other momoi lals 
of this sculptor have been collected by Gaye, from documents relating 
to the works of the Duomo of Florence. Among them is one by which 
“ bath been awarded to Niccolo Piero Lamberti, Donato di Niccolo 
Bitti Bardi (Donatello), and to Nanni d’ Antonio (di Banco),— to each a 
hiiuie in marble, for the four Evangelists, on condition that the fouith 
tieuie shall be executed by him who shall best have completed that here 
a^Mgned to him.” 

t Dello di Niccolo Delh is the name under wdiich he is registered in 
the Guild of the Apothecaries, in the year 1417. Dello is probably the 
diminutive of Leonardello . — Ed Fhr, 1846-9. 
i I’his work still exi'>ts. — Jfnd. 
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tena-cotta ; and, liniling his povei-ly to demand some more 
eliectual resource, he resohed, as he was a good designer, to 
give his attention to painting. In tins pursuit he succeeded 
■with no great diHiculty, and soon acLiuired considerable 
facility in colouring, of which there arc [irools in the many 
pictures which he left in dilFcrent pai ts of Ins native city, 
moie particularly in the smaller figures, to which he imparted 
a much better grace than is perceptible in the larger ones 
And this peculiarity he turned to very good ai'cnunt, since 
it was the custom at that time for all citizens to have Luge 
coffeis or chests of wood in their chambers, made in the 
manner of a sarcophagus, and having the covers or tops 
\aiiuusly formed and decorated. There were none who dnl 
not cause these chests to be adorned with paintings; and in 
addition to the stoiies which it was usual to depict on the 
front and cover of these coffers, the ends, and frequently 
other parts, vere most commonly adorned with tlie arms and 
other insignia of the respective families The stories which 
decorated the front of the chest were, for the most pai t, 
fables taken from Ovid, or other poets: or narratives related 
by the Oieek and Latin historians; but oetahioiially they 
were representations of jousts, tournaments, the chase, love 
tales, or other similar subjects, according as it best jdeased 
the difieient owners of the chests. The inside of these eof- 
ters was then lined with linen, woollen, or such stutlL as b(\^t 
suited the condition and means of those who caused tliem to 
be made, for the better preservation of the cloth vestments 
and other valuable commodities stored in them. But what 
was more to the purpose for our aitist, these chests were iint 
the only movables adorned in the manner described, since tlie 
balustrades and cornices, the litters, elbow-chairs, couches, and 
other rich ornaments of the chambers, which in tliose days were 
of great magnificence, were beautified in like manner, as may 
be seen from numberless examples still remaining through- 
out all parts of our city. And this custom prevailed to such 
an extent for many years, that even the most distinguished 
masters employed themselves in painting and gilding such 
things. Nor were they ashamed of this occupation, as many 

* Two smfill pictures, attributed to Dillo, uto still to seen in the 
Florentine gallery. The oue, ivu adoration of tfoibiai; the other, the 
death of Si. Pet. ^r. 
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in oar days would be. The truth of what is hero said may 
bi^ seen at this day, among other instances, in certain coiTers, 
elbow-seats, and cornices, in the chambers of the magnificent 
Lorenzo the Elder, of the house of Medici, on which were 
depicted — not by men of the common race of painters, but 
by excellent masters — all the jousts, tournaments, hunting 
parties and festivals, given by the duke, with other spectacles 
displayed, at that peiiod, with so much judgment, such fertility 
of invention, and such admirable art. Such things, in brief, 
may be seen, not only in the palace and older houses belong- 
ing to the Medici, but relics of them remain in all the most 
noble dwellings of Florence. Nay, there are many of our nobles 
still attached to old usages, who will not permit these deco- 
rations to be removed for the purpoose of being replaced by 
ornaments of modern fashion. Dello, therefore, of whom we 
have said that he was a good painter, more especially of small 
figures, which he finished with much grace, devoted himself 
to this occupation for many years, to his great profit and 
advantage. He was almost exclusively employed in painting 
coffers, elbow-chairs, couches, and other things in the manner 
above described; insomuch that this may be said to have 
been his chief and peculiar profession. But, as nothing in 
tins world remains fixed, or will long endure, however good 
and praiseworthy it may be, so, refining on this first mode 
of ornament, the custom prevailed, after no long time, of 
forming richer decorations, by carvings in natural wood, 
covered with gold, which did indeed produce most rich and 
magnificent ornaments; it also became usual to paint such 
mattcis of household use, as are above desciibed, in oil, the 
subjects being beautifully depicted stories, which then proved, 
and still continue to make manifest, the riches and magnifi- 
cence of the citizens who possessed, as well as the ability of 
the painters who adorned them * 

But let us come to the works of Dello, who was the fii^t 
to devote himself diligently, and with good success, to under- 
taKings of tins character. In particular, he painted the entire 
furniture of a chamber for Giovanni dei Medici; a work 
which was then considered of rare excellence, and vr^ry 
beautiful of its kind ; as certain relics which still remain 

^ A chest of the last-mcntioncrl ctiaracter. vith exceedingly benutifol 
carved work, is prosiwNed in the Ito^yai Museum of Berlin. — Sch^rrL, 
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provL^ t to have been. It is said that our artist was aided i« 
this work by Donatello, tlien a boy, who made him various 
brnaineiits, and even stories, in basso-rilievo, formed of stucco, 
chalk, «lue, and pounded bricks, which, bein^ gilded, served 
as a ricli and beautiful accompaniment to the paintings. Of 
this woik, as of many similar ones, Drea Oennini has made 
mention at considerable length in his book, of which I have 
hefoie spoken sufficiently.* And as it is desirable to pre- 
serve some memorial of these old things, I have caused many 
of them to be retained in the palace of my lord the Duke 
Cosmo. They are by the hand of Dello himself, and will 
always he worthy of attentive consideration, were it only for 
the v'arious costumes of those times, vestments of men as 
well as of women, which are to be seen among them. I The 
story, in fresco, of Isaac giving his benediction to Esau, 
which will be found on one side of the cloister of Santa Maria 
Novella, is by this masSter; it is painted in “terra-verde.”:!: 

Shortly after completing this work, Dello was invited into 
Spain, where he entered the service of the king, and attained 
to so much credit that no artist need desire for himself more 
or better, § and, although we are not acquainted with the 
particulars of the works executed by Dello in those parts, we 
are authorized to suppose that they were good and beautiful, 
since he left the country both rich and honoured. After 
some years, having been royally remunerated for his labours, 
the master resolved to return to Florence, where he desired 
to show his friends how he had risen from extreme poverty 
to great riches Wherefoie, having gone to obtain the per- 
mission of the king, he not only received a gracious accord- 
ance of the same (although that monarch would have 
letained him, if such had been the pleasure of Dello), 
but also, as a more distinguished token of satisfaction 
from that most liberal soveieign, he was made a knight, 
Wliereupon, the painter departing to Florence, there 
demanded the pennants and other insignia of his rank, with 

* See Cennini, Trattato della Pittura, cap cxv, et seq. 

t No tnice can now be found of the articles here described. — Ed. Ftor. 
1832-8 and 1846-9. 

1 This story is still in existence — Ibidem 

§ Lanzi tells us that Stamina, and. some years after him, Dello, were 
the first to introrluce the new Italian manner at the Spanish court, 
whence they both brought back nehes and honours. See History oj 
Fainting, V i, p. 69, 
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the confirmation of the privileges he bad acquired; hut tlicse 
were refused to him, by the intervention of Filippo S[)<ino 
degli Seolari, who had just leturned victorious ovei tlie 
Turks, as grand seneschal of the 'KiXig of Hungary. Dello 
immediately wrote to the King of Spain, complaining of this 
injury, when the Spanish sovereign addressed the senate 
with so mu eh earnestness in Ins behalf, that the due and 
desired honours were conceded to him without further dis- 
pute. Wc find it related that, as Dello was returning to his 
house with the ensigns of his dignitj^ mounted on horseback, 
and robed in brocade, he passed through the Vacchereccia, 
where there dwelt many gold-workers, who had their shops 
there, and had known him in his youth. From one of these, 
scoffing words, either in scorn or jest, assailed the ear of the 
master as he rode along. Dello is reported to have turned 
towards the spot whence the voice proceeded, making ges- 
tures, expressive of disdain, with both his hands, hut not 
uttering a word, and continuing his way, so that the occur- 
rence was scarcely noticed by any one but the person who 
had derided him. But this circumstance, with other intima- 
tions, caused the artist to believe that envy would be no less 
active against him in his prosperity, than malignity had been 
when he was very poor; wherefore he resolved to return to 
Spain; and, having written to the king, whose reply quickly 
followed, he departed to that country, wheie he was receiN ed 
with great favoui , and gladly seen to fix his residence there. In 
Spain, therefore, our artist dwelt thenceforward, ever woiking, 
but living like a noble, and always painting in an apron of 
brocade. Thus then, he retreated before the shafts of emy, 
and lived lionourably in that kingly court, where he also 
died, at the age of forty-seven, and n as honourably entombed 
by the same sovereign who had so steadily protected him. 
The following epitaph wn.s placed on his sepukhi'e : — ■ 

“ Delius oques Florentiiiiis 
Pictume arte pereidt'bns 
Ke^isque Hisjiam.uum hberulitatp 
Et ornamentib amplissimus 
H. S.l.. 

S. r. T.L.”* 

Dello was not particularly excellent in design, but was the 
first who gave a judicious prominence to the muscles in the 

• That is, *‘ Hic sr'pulto csi. Sit terra Ubi lev is” — Fd. Flor. 1846*i». 
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niidLi form, is may be seen from certain clrawiiii^s of his, in 
chiaro-scuro, preserved in my book. His portrait, in idiiaio- 
scuro, by the hand of Paolo Uccello, may be ^een in the 
cnurch of Santa Maria Novella: it is in tlie stoiy of Noah, 
inebriated by his son 


NANNI 1)’ ANTONIO DI BANCO, SCULPTOR, OF FLORENCE 

[born 13 . . — DIED 13215] 

Nanni d’Antonid DI Banco was a man who inherited a 
competent patiimony, and was by no means of inferior con- 
dition; yet, deli^^hting in sculpture, he not only thought no 
shame of acquiring and exercising that art, but even con- 
sidered himself to gam no small increase of honour tlicreby; 
and made such progress in his vocation that lus name will 
never be forgotten, but celebrated all the more, in proportion 
as it shall be known that he devoted himself to tins noble art, 
not from necessity, but from a true love to the calling. Nanni 
was a disciple of Donato,! but I have placed linn belbre that 
master, because he died many years previous to the period 
of Donato’s death. He was a man of a somewhat dull and 
sluggish natuie, but modest withal, mild of disposition, and 
gentle of manner. The marble statue of St ldiili|>, which 
stands on the outside of the oratory of Or San Michele, is a 
work of this sculptor’s, and was fir&t offered, by the guild of 
shoemakers, to Donato. But, as the men of the said guild could 
not agree with Donato, in regard to the price, they gave the 
work, in a kind of despite against Donato, to Naimi, who 
promised to demand no other remuneration than that which 
they themselves might be pleased to accord. But the matter 
went difl ereiitly : for, when the statue was completed, and 
fixed in its place, Nanni demanded a much higher price than 

The portrait of Bello is in the figure of Ham. 
t Rumohr is of opinion that Nnnm acquired his art, not fiom Donato, 
UuLfrom his own father Antonio di Banco, who was one oftlie musters of 
the works in the Florentine Duorao,in the year 1406. Rumohr grounds 
his opinion on the fact, that Nanni’a works shew no trace cf Donato’s 
manner See Ital. Foihch vol. ii, p 240- 
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the guild had refused toDnnato. Hereupon the dispute was 
releried both iiiles to the latter, the syndics of the guild 
being fully persuaded, that, fiom sheer envy, Donato would 
estimate the work of Nanni at a much lower price than he 
had demanded for his own. But tliey had reckoned without 
their host ; Donato adjudging to Naniii considerably more 
For his statue than he had required for it himself. Thesyn- 
dies w'ould by no means abide by this decision, and assailed 
Donato with loud outcries, demanding to know Avherefore he, 
who had offered to execute the Avork for a smaller sum, 
should estimate it so highly when performed by the hand of 
another, as to compel them to pay even more than was asked 
for It, ‘‘although thou knowest well, as we do also”, they 
fontinued, ‘Xhat the Avork would have been much better, had 
it been done by thyself.” Donato leplied, laughing, “this 
good man is not equal to me in our art, and it must have 
cost him much heavier labour to complete this AVOrk than I 
hlioiild liave had to bestoAv on it; A.vheiefore, if you are just 
men, as you appear to me, and desire to satisfy him for his 
pains, you are bound to pay him for the time he has ex- 
pended ” The decision of Donato was finally suffered to 
prevail, both parties having promised to abide by it 

This statue has, upon the whole, a good attitude— the heiid 
is animated and graceful, the vestments are not stiff or hard, 
and are not badly ai ranged about the figure- In a niche 
beneath the St. Philip are four Saints, also in marble, and 
which were executed by Nanni for the guild of smiths, car- 
penters, and masons: these figures are in Full relief, and it is 
f>aid that Avhen all were finished and detached from each other, 
tlie niche being likewise prepared, the sculptor found that with 
all his efforts he could get only three of his saints within it, 
he having made some of them in attitudes displaying the 
arms outstretched. Dismayed and despairing, Nanni betook 
biraself to Donato, entreating him to give advice and aid 
by which this oversight and misfortune might in some man- 
ner be repaired. “If thou”, said Donato, smiling, “ wilt give 
a supper to me and all my lads, I’ll ans\^ er for it that the 
saints shall all be got into the niche for thee, without further 
ado.” This Nanni promised very gladly, and Donato sent 
him away to Prato, to take certain measurements and trans- 
act other matters that should occupy him for a few days. 
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When Nanni had departed, Donato si^t to work with all hia 
disciples and workmen : some of the .statues he cut off at the 
shoulder, others at the arm, and arranged them in such a 
manner, that standing thus together, each made place for lua 
neighbour, one having his hand brought forward and laid on 
the shoulder of another. All being then iirmly fixed in such 
attitudes as were suggested by the taste of Donato, his jiuli- 
('ious caie was found to have united them in a manner by 
which the error of Nanni was entiiely concealed, insoniueli 
that when the niche was completed, the group presented the 
most obvious expression of concord and hrotherliood ; nor 
could any one not acquainted with the circumstance perceive 
any evidence of the mistake. When Nanni found, on his 
I'eturn, that Donato had corrected all and so eflectuall}'' reme- 
died the blunder he had committed, he gave him hearty 
thanks, and right willingly bestowed the promised supper on 
him and his men. Under the feet of these four saints, and 
among the decorations of the tabernacle, is a representation 
in marble and mezzo-rilievo, also by Nanni, of a sculptor 
working with great animation at the statue of a child ; and 
another master building a wall, with two assistants. All these 
little figures are full of life, and earnestly engaged in their 
different occupations. 

Another woik by the same artist is m the fa9ade of Santa 
Maria del Fiore, and on the left as you enter the church by 
the central door. This is the figure of an evangelist, and is 
a very good statue in the manner of that time.* 

We find it further asserted that the San Lo, constructed 
for the Gruild of Farriers, and near the oratory of Or San 
Michele, above-named, is also a wmik of Nanni ; as, like- 
wise we are told, is the marble tabernacle, in the basement 
of which is a representation of St. Lo, the farrier, who is 
shoeing a furious horse. All this is so well done, that the 
master obtained much reputation from it, and he would doubt- 
less have both meiited and acquired still higher credit, had 
he not died early, as was the case.t Be this as it may, the 

* This is one of the four Evangelists — grand seated figures, which are 
placed m the four chapels beside the choir of the Elorentmo Cathedral. 
—Ed. Flor. 1846-9. 

t Vasari appears to doubt whether Santo Lo [Sant* Alo, patron saint 
of the farriers and goldsmiths) be a work of Naimi’s ; and his doubts 
receive confirmation fiom the circumstance that tins work is much more 
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few works lie did produce obtained him tlie name of a good 
sculptor, and as he was a citizen of Florence, he was also 
entrusted with many public offices in his native city : in tluv^t^, 
as in all other matters, Naniii comported himself after the 
manner of a just and prudent man, and was therefoie mij-:h 
beloved. He died of pleurisy in 1430, and in the fm ty-seveuth 
year of his age.^ 


THE FLORENTINE SCULPTOR LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. 
[boen 1400— died 14B1.] 

The Florentine sculptor, Luca della Robbia, was born in tlie 
year 1388, t in the house of liis forefathers, which is situated 
near the church of San Barnaba, in Florence.^ He was there 
carefully reared and educated until he could not only read 
and write, hut, according to the custom ol most Florentines, 
had learned to cast accounts so far as he was likely to require 
them. Afterwards he was placed by his father to learn the 
art of the goldsmith with Leonardo di Ser Gnovanui, who was 
then held to be the best master in Florence for that vocation. 
Luca therefore having learned to draw ami to model in wax, 
from this Leonardo, found his confidence increase, and set 
himself to attempt certain works in marble and bronze. In 
these also he succeeded tolerably well, and this caused him 
altogether to abandon his trade of a golJsinitli and give liim- 

ebigant than those known to be by Nanni usually are, as well as by the 
fact that Baldinucci found no mention ol* thib performance in a manu- 
script of the Strozzi collection, wherein the noiks of Naiini are enume- 
rated, — Ibid, 

* In the first edition, is added, “ And was honourably entombed in 
the church of Santa Croce”, with the following epitaph — 

“ Sculptor cram exccllens Claris natalibus ortus 
Me prohibit de me dicere plura pudoi\” 
t Documents relating to the property of the family, enable us to cor- 
rect the error of Vasan in respect to the year of Luca della Robbia’s 
birth. From these it results that he was born in 1400. See G-a^e, 
teqifio Inedito^ etc., vol. i, p. 182-186. — Ed. FIot. 1846-9 

f The house inhabited by the Della Robbia family, and where Luca 
was born, was in the Via Sant’Egidio. The street m which the family 
afterwards dwelt (Via Guelfa) is still cilled the Viu rlei Uobbm . — IbuK 
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Belt ap entirely to sculpture,* insomuch that he diil notliin^ 
but work witli his cluhcl all day, and by night he practiMMl 
himself in drawing ; and this he did with so much zeal, that 
when his feet were often frozen with cold in tlic night-time, 
he kept them in a basket of shavings to warm them, that he 
might not be compelled to discontinue his drawings. Nor am 
I in the least astonished at tins, since no man ever becomes 
distinguished in any art whatsoever who does not early begin 
to acquire the power of supporting heat, cold, hunger, thirst, 
and other discomforts ; wherefoie those persons deceive them- 
selves altogether wlio suppose that while taking their ea^e 
and surrounded by all the enjoyments of the world, they may 
still attain to honourable distinction — for it is not by sleeping^ 
but by waking, watching and labouring continually, that pro- 
ficiency is attained and reputation acquired. 

Luca had scarcely completed his fifteenth year, when he 
was taken with other young sculptors to Kimini, for the pur- 
pose of preparing certain marble ornaments and figures for 
Sigismondo di Pandolfo Malatesti, lord of that city, who was 
then building a chapel in the church of San Francesco, and 
erecting a sepulchre for his wife, vvho had recently died. In 
tills work Luca della Robbia gave a creditable .specimen of 
his abilities, in some bassi-rilievi, which are still to be seen 
there, but he was soon recalled to Florence by the wardens of 
Santa Maria del Fiore, and there executed five small historical 
1 epresentations for the campanile of that cathodi al These are 
placed on that side of the tower which is turned towmrds the 
church, and where, according to the design of Giotto, they 
were required to fill the space beside those delineating the 
arts and sciences previously executed, as we lia\e said, by 
Andrea Pisano. In the first relief, Luca pouitrayed San 
Donato teaching grammar; in the second are Plato and Aris- 
totle, who represent philosophy ; in the thii d is a figure 
playing the lute, for music ; in the fourth, a statue of Ptolemy, 
to signify astronomy; and in the fifth, Euclid, for geometry. 
These rilievi, whether for correctness of dcv^ign, grace of 
composition, or beauty of execution, gieatly suipass the two 
completed, as we have before said by Giotto, and of which 
one represents painting, by a figure of Apelles, occupied in 

• Baldinucci declares Luca della Robbia to have acquired lus art fiom 
Lorenzo Ghibertu 
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tliu exercise of liis art ; the utliiT Pliitliiis working with hia 
eliKsel, to represent sculpture. The superinteiithuiis before- 
mentioned, therefore, who, in addition to the ineiits of 
Luca, had a further motive in the persuasions of Messer 
Vieii dci Medici, a great and popular citizen of tliat day, 
by wdiom Luca w'as much beloved, commissioned him lu 
the year 1405'*' to prepare the marble ornaments of the 
organ which the wardens w^ere then causing to be con- 
structed on a \ery grand scale, to be placed over the door 
of the sacristy in the above-named cathedral. In the prose- 
cution of this work, Luca executed certain stories for the 
basement, wdiich represent the choristers, who are singing, in 
different attitudes : to the execution of these he gave such 
earnest attention and succeeded so well, that although the 
figures are sixteen braccia from the ground, the spectator can 
nevertheless distinguish the inflation of throat in the singers, 
and the action of the leader, as he beats the measure with 
his hands, with all the varied modes of playing on different 
instruments, the choral songs, the dances, and other pleasures 
connected with music, which are there delineated hy the 
artist.t On the grand cornice of this work, Luca elected 
two figures of gilded metal : these represent two angels 
entirely nude, and finished with great skill, as indeed 
is the whole performance, which was held to be one of rare 
beauty, although Donatello, who afterwards constructed the 
ornaments of the organ placed opposite to this, displayed 
much greater judgment and more facility than had been 
exhibited by Luca in his wmrk, as will be mentioned in 
its proper place ; for Donato completed his work almost 
entirely from the rough sketches, without delicacy of finish, 
so that it has a much better effect in the distance than that 
of Luca, which, although well designed and carefully done, 
becomes lost to the observer in the distance, from the finenesH 

^ This is most probably an error of the press. Rumohr, Ital, Forsch 
vol. ii, p 242, believes this work to have been executed before 143S. 
The date should in that case perhaps be 1435 ; but the later Florentine 
editors incline to make it 144 5 

t This admirable woik, di\ided into ten portions, is now to be seen 
in the small corridor of modern sculptures of the Royal Gallery of the 
TTfhz-i. For certain details respecting other works of this master, pre- 
stTvod in the s-ime gallery, sec Aulohyiads. Firenze^ tom. iii, and Rumohr, 
Forsch. ii, 363. 
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i)f its fiiiihli, cii J is not so readily distinp^uished by the eye 
as is that of Donato, whicli is merely sketched.’*^ 

And this is a point to whicli artists should give much con- 
sideration, since experience teaches us that whatever is to be 
looked at from a distance, whether painting, sculpture, or 
any other work of similar kind, has ever more force and 
effect when merely a striking and beautiful sketch than when 
delicately finished ; and, besides the effect here attributed 
to distance, it would appear, also, that the poetic fire of the 
author frequently acts with most efficiency in a rapid sketch, 
by which his inspiration is expressed in a few slvoke^s 
suddenly thrown off in the first ardours of composition : a too 
anxious care and labour, on the contrary, will often deprive 
the works of him who never knows wdien to take his hands 
from them, of all force and character. He who knows how 
closely, not only painting, hut all the arts of design resemble 
poetry, knows also that verse pioceeding from the poetic 
furor is the only good and true poesy: in like manner the works 
of men excellent in the arts of design, are much better when 
produced by the force of a sudden inspiration, than when 
they are the result of long beating about, and gradual spin- 
ning forth with pains and labour. Whoever has the clear 
idea of what he desires to produce in his mind, as all ought 
to have from the first instant, will ever march confidently 
and with readiness towards the perfection of the work which 
he proposes to execute. Nevertheless, as all minds arc not 
of the same character, there are, doubtless, some who can 
only do well when they proceed slowly, but the instances 
are rare. And, not to confine ourselves to painting, there is 
a proof of this among poets, as we are told in the practice of 
the most venerable and most learned Bembo, who laboured 
in such sort that he would sometimes expend many months, 
nay, possibly years, if we dare give credit to the words of 
those who affirm it, in the production of a sonnet. Where- 
fore, there need be no great matter of astonishment if some- 
thing similar should occasionally happen to certain of the 
men engaged in the pursuit of our arts : but the rule is, for 

* The four parts of this work are also to be found in the abovo-nanind 
corridor. See Cicogiiar.*!, Stona della Scultvra Moderna, where the work 
of Donatello, as well as that of Luca, is engraved. — Ed. Flo', 

See also Rumohr, lial. Forsdi. ii, 29s. 
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t!ie most part, to the contraiy, as we have said above, even 
though a certain exterior and apparent delicacy of manner 
(which is often a mere concealment, by industry, of defects 
in essential qualities) should sometimes obtain the suffiages 
of the unthinking vulgar more readily than the really good 
work, which is the product of ability and judgment, though 
not externally so delicately finished and fuibished. 

But to return to Luca: when he had completed the above 
named decorations, which gave much satisfaction, he received 
a commission for the bronze door of the before-mentioned 
sacristy.* This he divided into ten square compartments, 
or pictures (quadri), five, namely, on each side, and at all 
the angles where these joined he placed the head of a man 
by way of ornament, on the border: no two heads were alike 
some being young, others old, or of middle age; some witli 
the beard, others without; all were varied, in short, and in 
these different modes every one was beautiful, of its kind, 
insomuch that the frame-work of that door was most richlj 
adorned. In the compartments themselves, the master re- 
presented the Madonna (to begin with the upper part), holding 
the infant Christ in her arms, in the first square, a group of 
infinite grace and beauty; with Jesus issuing from the tomb, in 
that opposite. Beneath these figures, in each of the first four 
squares, is the statue of an Evangelist, and below the Evan- 
gelists are the four doctors of the church, who are all writing, 
in different attitudes. The whole work is so finely executed, 
and so delicate, that one clearly perceives how much Luca 
had profited by having been a goldsmith.t 

But when, at the conclusion of these works, the master 
made up the reckoning of what he had received, and com- 
pared this with the time he had expended in their production, 
he perceived that he had made but small gains, and that the 
labour had been excessive; he determined, therefore, to 
abandon marble and bronze, resolving to try if he could not 
derive a more profitable return from some other source. 
Wherefore, reflecting that it cost but little trouble to work 
:n clay, which is easily managed, and that only one thing was 

* Tor many valuable remarks on these works, see Rumohr, Jtal 
Fonck, vol. 11 , p 290 } also tbid, 3 bo, et seq, 

f Seo La Metropohia^a Fwrentina Jllustrata, Plorence 1820, for eil' 
gravings of this work. 
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required, namely, to find some method by which the work 
produced in that material should be rendered durable, he con- 
sidered and cogitated with so much good will on this subject, 
that he finally discovered the means of defending such pro- 
ductions from the injuries of time. And tlie matter was on 
this wise; after having made experiments innumerable, Luca 
found that if he covered his figures with a coating of glaze, 
formed from the mixture of tin, litharge, antimony, and other 
minerals and mixtures, carefully prepared by the action of 
fire, in a furnace made for the purpose, the desired effect 
was produced to perfection, and that an almost endless dura- 
bility might thus be secured to works in clay. For this 
process, then, Luca, as being its inventor,* received the 
highest praise; and, indeed, all future ages will be indebted 
to him for the same. 

The master having thus, as we have seen, aocomplihlied all 
that he desired, resolved that his first works in this kind 
should be those which are in the arch over the bronze door 
which he had made beneath the organ, for the sacristy of 
Santa Maria del Fiore, wherein he accordingly placed a 
Eesurrection of Christ, so beautiful for that time, that, when 
fixed up, it was admired by every one who beheld it, as a 
truly rare production.! Moved by this success, tlie superin- 
tendents resolved that tlie arch above the door of the opposite 
sacristy, where Donatello had executed the decorations of the 
other organ, should be filled by Luca della Robbia with 
similar figures and works in terra-cotta ; whereupon, the 
artist executed an Ascension of Christ into Heaven, which 
is an extremely beautiful work-! 

* Thp art of glazing terra-cotta was known to the anoicnts: for various 
details respecting this practice as thus applied, and as used in malang the 
ware called Majolica, see Giovanni Battista Pusson, who has written very 
learnedly on the art, which was called cfrannca,m his /stona dellePitture in 
Maiolicafatte tnPesai o, etc., first printed in the Paccoha <h Opuscoh,Y enice, 
1758. There is also a small, but exceedingly useful, work on this sub- 
iect, by Luigi Frati, published in Bologna, in 1S4-1. The coloured 
majolica was successfully prepared in the dukedom of Urbmo ; but the 
most celebrated fabrics of this kind were those of Pesaro. 

+ This work also has been engraved by Cicognara. — Ed. Fior. 1832-&, 
and 1846-9. 

% All the works of this description, executed by Luca della Ribbia 

the Duomo, are stdl in good preservation . — IbuL 
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The master, meanwhile, was not satisfied with his remark- 
able, useful, and charming invention, which is more particu^ 
larly valuable for places liable to damp, or unsuited, fiom 
other causes, for paintings, but still continued seeking some 
thing more; and, instead of making his teira-cotta figures 
simply white, he added the fuithcr in\entiun of giving them 
colour, to the astonishment and delight of all who beheld 
them. Among the first who gave Luca della Robbia com- 
missions to execute works of this desciiption, was the mag- 
nificent Piero di Cosimo de’ Medici, who caused him to 
decorate a small study, built by his father Cosmo, in his 
palace, with figures in this coloured ‘‘terra.” The ceiling of 
the study is a half circle; and here, as well as for the pavement, 
Luca executed various devices, which was a singular, and, 
for summer time, very convenient mode of decorating a 
pavement. And it is ceitainly much to be admired, that, 
although this work was then extremely difficult, numberless 
precautions and great knowledge being required in the 
burning of the clay, yet Luca completed the whole with such 
perfect success, that the ornaments both of the ceiling and 
l)avemcnt appear to be made, not of many pieces, but of one 
only.’'' The fame of these works having spread, not only 
thioughout Italy, but over all Europe, there were so many 
poisons desirous of possessing them, that the Florentine 
merchants kept Luca della Robbia continually at this labour, 
to Ins great profit : they then dispatched the products all over 
the world. And now the master himself could no longer 
supply the numbers required; he therefore took his brothers, 
Otlaviano and Agostiuof from the chisel, and set them to 
these works, from which both he and they gained much more 
than they had previously been able to earn by their works in 
sculpture: for, to say nothing of the commissions which they 

^ Vasari had doubtless seen the manuscript, TraUato d' Architettura^ of 
Filarete (whose life will follow), which is intheMaglubechiana library. 
It hns the following passage —“His little study (Cosmo’s), excessive^ 
small it IS, has tho ceiling and pavement adorned with most beautiful 
g'nzeLl figures, so that all who enter are struck with admiration. The 
nni'^tor of these was Luca della Robbia, so he was called by 

nauK‘, who is a most worthy master of these works, and also in sculp- 
tuie has proved himself,’* etc. 

I Those artists were brothers to each other, but not to Luca dilla 
Rubbiu, nor did they c\eii bLdong to his family. 
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executed for the various parts of Tuscany, they sent iriany 
specimens of their art into France and Spain. The above- 
named Piero dei Medici, also employed them extensively, 
more especially in the church of San Miniato-a-Monte, where 
they decorated the ceiling of the marble chapel, which is 
raised on four columns in the centre of the church. This 
ceiling w'as divided into eight compartments, producing a 
very beautiful effect. But perl in ps the most remarkable 
woik of this kind that proceeded fiom the hands of these 
artists was the ceiling of the chnpel of San Jacopo, in the 
same church. Here the cardinal of Portugal lies entombed. 
The chapel has no sharp angles; but within four circular 
compartments, the masters represented the four Evangelists; 
and, in the midst of the ceiling, also within a medallion, they 
depicted the Holy S})irit, filling all the remaining spaces with 
scales, which, following the lines of the ceiling, diminished 
gradually as they approached the centre; the whole executed 
with so much care and diligence, that nothing better in that 
nanner could possibly be imagined * 

At a later period, Luca della Robbia produced a figure of 
the Virgin, surrounded by numerous angels: a work of infi- 
nite animation and beauty, f vvdiich was fdaced in the small 
arch over the door of the church of San Piero Buonconsiglio, 
situated below the Mercato Vecchio ; and over the door of a 
small church near San Piero Maggiore,J lie executed another 
Madonna, within a half circle, also attended by angels; which 
are considered extremely beautiful. In the chapter-house of 
Santa Croce, which had been erected by the Pazzi fiimily, 
under the direction of Pippo di Ser Brunellesco,§ Luca also 
executed the figures of glazed terra-cotta, both those outside, 
and those within the buildiiig.|| This master is, moreover, 
asserted to have sent various figures, in full relief, and of 
great beauty, to the King of Spain, with other works in mar- 
ble. For Naples, also, he constructed the marble sepulchre 
of the Infant, biotlier to the Duke of Calabria: this was 

* All the works here described are still in existence . — Ed Flor, 1849. 

-f This work is also well preserved, and is very be autiful. — Ibid. 

J In the Via dell’ Agnolo, over the door of the “Scuola dei Cherici”, 
which was formeily the convent of the Lateranensinn Ilermits. It ii 
now a warehouse, but the work is still to be seen. — Ma»MiU, 

§ Tilippo Brunelleschi. 

U These works still remain.— il/aweWi. 
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dpr^orated with ornaments in the glazed terra-cotta; it waa 
executed in Florence, and afterwards sent to Naples : Luca 
being assisted in its completion by his brother Agostino. 

After these things, the master still sought to make further 
inventions, and laboured to discover a method by whicli 
figures and historical representations might be colouied on 
le\ el surfaces of terra-cotta, proposing thereby to secure a 
inoie life-hke effect to the pictures. Of this he made an 
experiment in a medallion, wdiich is above the tabernacle of 
the four saints, near Or San Michele, on the plane of which 
our artist figured the insignia and instruments of the Guilds 
of Manufacturers, divided into five compartments, and deco- 
rated with very beautiful ornaments. In the same place he 
adorned two other medallions in relief ; in one he placed a 
Madonna for the Guild of the Apothecaries, and in the other 
a Illy on a bale, for the Tribunal of the Merchants, with fes- 
toons of fruit and foliage of different kinds, so admirably 
done that they seem rather to be the natural substance than 
merely burnt and painted clay.’'^ 

For Messer Benozzo Federighi, Bishop of Fiesole, Luca 
della Kobbia erected a sepulchre of marble, on which he 
placed the recumbent figure of Federigo, taken from nature, 
with three half-length figures beside, -f and between the 
columns which adorn this work, the master depicted garlands 
with clusters of fruit and foliage, so life-like and natural that 
the pencil could produce nothing better in oil-painting. 
This work is of a truth most rare and wonderful, the lights 
and shadows having been managed so admirably, that one 
can scarcely imagine it possible to produce such effects in 
works that have to be completed by the action of fire. And 
if this artist had been accorded longer life, many other re- 
markable works would doubtless have proceeded from his 
hands, since, but a short time before bis death, he had begun 
to paint figures and historical representations on a level 
puifface, whereof I formerly saw ceitain specimens in his 
house, J which led me to believe that he would have suc- 

* Thpse works arc also in good preservation — Mmsclli 

+ This tomb is now in the ehureh of San Francesco di Paolo, in the 
{.nhutb near I^ellosguardo See the MonuinerUi Fwiebn della To&cana. oi 
Gio\anni GonnolH, plate 34. 

X ^)iK‘ of these pictures may be seen in a room of the building 
bel mgiiig to the Superintendents of the Duomo. It is over a dooi on 
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ceedecl peiiectly, luid not Jeath, which almost always carries 
oir the most distinguished men just at the luoment when they 
are about to do some good to the world, borne liim from his 
labours before the time.* 

When Luca della Robbia had thus piomaturely departed, 
there still remained Ottaviano and Ago&tino, his brothers, j 
who survived him, and to Agosiino wa.s born aiiollua* Luca 
who was a most learned man m his day.^ But hist of Ages* 
tino himself, respecting whom we have to relate that, ih‘Voting 
himself to art as Luca had done, ho decorated the hivade of 
the church of San Bernardino in Perugia, in tlu^ year 1461, 
producing three historical representations in basso-iilievo, 
with four figures in full redief, admirably executeil in a very 
delicate manner. Beneath this work the artist wrote his 
name in the following words: — 

“AUGirSTINI FLORENTINI IAPICID.E.”§ 

Of the same family was Andrea — he was, indeed, a nephew 
of Luca II — wdio also worked in marble wdtli gieat ability, as 
may be seen in the chapel of Santa Maria didle Grazie, with- 
out the city of Arezzo, v\here he w'as commissioned by the 
commune to execute a vast marble ornament, comprising a 
large number of minute figinL>, some in inezzo-rilievo and 
others in full relief. This w'as intended as the liMinewoik of 
a Virgin from the hand of Pairi di S[)iiiello, the Aretine 
painter. H Andrea likewise prepared the decorations of the 
chapel belonging to Puccio di Magio, in the chiirLdi of San 
Fiancesco in the same city: a wmik which is als(> in terra-cotta. 
IJe, moreover, executed the pictuie of the Circumci.sion for 

the left of the entrance, and is a lunette composed of thn-e piirtions, 
representing the Eternal Father lu the centre, with an angel on each 
side, in the attitude of most deroiit and profound adorutidii MtLSi,<>lh, 

* Luca did not die young, as Vusaii intimates, since he is known, 
from public documents, to have beem still living in 1480: and in the 
first edition of our author he is said to have died in 14, ‘M), without doubt 
a mispimt for 1480. See his testament, in Gaje, Catieqqio Invdito^ etc., 
1, 185. ^ 

t Neither Ottaviano nor Agostino being mentioiu'd in tlio fiscal returns 
nrade by Simone di Maico dcll.i Eobbia, who, according to Vasan, would 
been their father, the> aie not bidicvcd to he of his lamily. 

X The son of Simon di Marco, and born in 1484. 

§ See Rumohr, ui supra, ii, 29G. 

11 For a minute account of this master see BaliUnucci, Notvdt^ 

^ The life of Tarn di SpineUo follows. 
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the Bacci There besides, a most beautiful i>ietuie 

from bib haml in the chuich of Santa Maiia in Grailo : whieh 
contains luinuuous li^ures C)\er tin* hi^h altar ol the 
Brotherhood of the Tiiiuty there is also a woik ot Aiulrea 
della Bobbia, iepresentin,i» Gud the Father, who supports 
the body of the crucilied Redeemer in his arms. This group 
is surrouiuled by a multitude of angels, while San Donato 
and San Bcrnaulo are knecding below. ^ 

In like manner, tliis master executed vaiious pictures for 
the church and other buildings of the Sasso della Vernia, and 
these have retained their beauty in that desert place, where 
no painting could have been preserved even for a few years. i 
Andrea likewise executed all the tiguies in glazed terra- 
cotta, which decorate the loggia of the hospital of San Paolo 
in Florence, and which are tolerably goo d4 The boys, some 
naked, others in swatlung-clotlies, which are in the medallions 
between the arches, in the loggia of the hospital of the 
Innoccnti,§ aie also by Andrea della Robbia. These are all 
truly admirable, and gi\e a favouiable idea of the ability 
and knowledge of ait posscssial by this niiustiu' ; theie are, 
besides, a large — nay, an almost inlinite nuinbiu’ of other 
workb, pci formed by him in the course ol Ids lib*, wliieh 
lasted eighty-four yi*ars Andrea died in and 1, being 

still but a boy ami italkuig with him, have heaid him say, oi 
rather boast, that he had been one of those who bore Donato 
to his burial-pLice. I remember, too, that the good old man, 
speaking of tliis circumstance, seemed to feel no little pndt 
in the share he had taken in it. 

But to return to Luca, that master was buiied, witii the 
n\st of his family, in the tomb of his bilhcKs, Avhich is in llie 
church of San Pier Muggioie, and after him Andiea tUdm 

* All the works of Andrea, exeented in Arezzo, ^^ith tlie exception 
oi the Oircumcisiou, are still in existence; but that of wiich Vasaij 
luu’C speaks, as exeented for the Brotherhood of the Tniiit), is iio>\ in 
the chapel of the Madonna in the catluMlral . — Eit Fhr, 1840. 

+ These works still remain. See Ileumcmt, in the Moigenllati for 
1831, No, 206 

X These decurations of tin* Loggia are also well pieservcd. 

§ These 'Aorks are still in good proseiNution. Tliete is also a most 
boftiUihil Annuneiation, by the same master, o\er the side-door of the 
church of tlie Inniiemth, and nh’Ld; nils fomieily within the huilding 
/'V»r 
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Robbia was entombeil in the same s(‘pulcliie. The latter left 
two sons, who became monks in iSan Marco, where they 
received the cowl from the venerable Fra Girolamo Savona- 
rola, who was ever held in great honour by the della Robbia 
family ; wherefore it is that these artists have depicted him 
in the manner which we still see on the medallions.* Andrea 
had three sons besides the monks abo\ e-mentioiicd — Gio- 
vanni f [also an artist, and who had three sous, Marco, Lucan- 
tonio, and Simone, all of high promise, but who died of the 
plague ill 1527) ; Luca and Girolamo, who devoted themselves 
to sculpture. Of the two last-named, Luca paid infinite at- 
tention to works in the glazed terra-cotta ; and among many 
other labours of his performance are the pavements of the 
papal Loggia, which pope Leo X caused to be constructed in 
Rome, under the direction of Raphael of Urbino, and those 
of numerous walls and chambers, wherein Luca represented 
the arms and insignia of that pontiff. Girolamo, who was the 
youngest of all, worked in marble and bronze, as well as 
terra-cotta, and by the emulation existing between himself, 
Jacopo Sansovino, Baccio Bandinelli, and other masters of 
his time, he had already become a good artist, when he was 
induced by certain Florentine merchants to visit France. 
Here he executed various works for king Francis at Madri4 
a place not far distant from Paris, more particularly a palace 
decorated with numerous figures and other ornaments, cut in 
a kind of stone similar to that which we have ourselves at 
Yolterra, but of a better quality, since it is soft while being 

* These medallions are cast. They have the portrait of Savonarola 
in profile, with a circular inscription, as follows — 

HIERONYMUS SAV FER. VIR UOCTISS. ORDINlS PRiEUICIIORUM.” 

On theieverseisacity, with numerous towers, probably Florence, below, 
and an arm holding a dagger, with the point turned downwards. The 
inscription is as follows: — 

GLADIUS DOMINI SUP. TERAM (sIc) CITO ET VELOCITER.” 

Schom, and Ed. Flor, 1346-9. 

f Baldinueci enumerates various works of this master Among others, 
a magnificent representation of scenes from the life of the Virgin, in tlie 
church belonging to the monastery of San Girolamo delle PovennB In- 
gesiiate. 

t A villa built in the Bois de Bc'ilogne, by order of Francis I, in 
memory of his soiourn as a prisoner in Spain; and therefore calbal 
“Madt-id”, not *‘Madri”, nor “ Marli”, as Bottari erroneously believes, 
that last having been elected under Louis XIV, See ZtHiei e EiitoricAe, 
I’icozzi’s edition, vol. iv, No. 210. 
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worked, and becomes indurated by time and exposUiC to the 
am. Girolamo della Robbia laboured much in Orleuns, and 
executed many works in vaiious parts of the whole realm of 
France, acquiring high reputation and great riches. But after 
a time, understanding that the only brother now remaining 
to him in Florence was Luca, while he was himself alone in 
the service of the French king, and very wealthy, lie invited 
his brother to join him in those parts, hoping to leave lutn 
the successor of his own prosperous condition and high credit. 
But the matter did not proceed thus. Liica died soon after 
his arrival in France, and Girolamo found himself once moie 
alone and with none of his kin beside him He then resolved 
to return to his native land, and there enjoy the riches ac- 
quired by his pains and labours, desiring moreover to lea\e 
some memorial of himself in his own country. In the yeiu* 
1553 he established his dwelling inFloicnce accordingly, bat 
was in a manner compelled to change liis purpose, seeing that 
duke Cosmo, by whom he had hoped to be honouiably em- 
ployed, was entirely occupied by the war in Siena ; he there- 
fore returned to die in France, when not only did Ids liouse 
remain closed and his family become extinct, but art was at 
the same time deprived of the true method of working in 
the glaz:cd terra-cotta. It is true that there were some who 
made attempts in this kind of sculpture after his decease, 
but no one of these artists ever approached the excellence 
of Luca the elder, of Andrea, and the other masters of that 
family in the branch of art of which we are now spcaking.t 
Wh(‘,ref()i e, if I have expatiated at some length on this sub- 
ject, or said more than may have seemed needful, let my 
readers excuse me, since the fact that Luca invented this 
mode of sculpture, which had not been practised — so far as I 

* Soc Bahlinucci, who shews that Vasari is here in error. The Della 
Robbia family flourished most honourably, both in France and Florence, 
until the year 1645, the last of the name beyig Bishop of Cortona and 
Fie sole. — Schorn. 

f The secret ofthese inventions was transmitted to theBuglioni family 
by the marriage of a Della Robbia with Andrea Benedetto Bugliom, 
Andrea was contemporary with Verrocchio , and his son, Santi Bu- 
ghoni, inherited the secret, which in him, as it appears, was totally lost, 
.khoiigh many attempted to discover the methods adopted (according 
to Bahlinucci, who relates this), more particularly a certain Antonio 
Kovello, but he was far from attaining to the excellence the Della 
Aubbia family. 
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know — by tlij ancient Romans, rendered it proper, as I 
thought, that it should be treated of at some length, which I 
have dune accordingly. And if. after closing the life of Luca 
the elder, I have briefly stated other things relating to hin 
descendants, who have lived even to our own days — this J 
have done that I may not have further occasion to I'ecur to 
that matter. Luca moreover, be it observed, though he passed 
from one occupation to another — from marble to bronze, and 
from bronze to terra-cotta— was not induced to these changes 
by an idle levity, or because he was, as too many are found 
to be, capricious, unstable, and discontented with his vocation, 
but because he was by nature disposed to the search after 
new discoveries, and also because his necessities conipellcd 
him to seek a mode of occupation which should be in harmony 
with Ins tastes, while it was less fatiguing and more prolitablc. 
^\ hence the aits of design and the world generally, weie 
enriched by the possession of a new, useful, and beautiful 
decoration — from which, too, the master himself derived per 
petual fame and undying glory. Luca della Robbia drew 
well and gracefully, as may be seen by certain drawings in 
our book, the lights of which are in white lead ; and in one 
cf them is his own portrait, made with great care by his own 
land, looking at himself in a mirror. 


THE FLORENTINE PAINTER PAOLO UCCELLO. 

[born 1396 - 7 — DIED 1479 ?] 

Paolo Uccello would have proved himself the most original 
?nd inventive genius ever devoted to the art of painting, from 
the tune of Griotti downwards, had lie bestowed but half the 
labour on the delineation of men and animals that he lost and 
threw away over the minutiae of perspective- For, although 
tliese studies are meritorious and good in their way, yet he who 
i- addicted to them beyond measure, wastes his time, eshausis* 
hi,> intellect, and weakens the force of his conceptions, inso- 
much that he frequently diminishes the fertility and readiness 
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of his resourc'ps, which he renders ineffectual and sterile. Nay, 
whoever bestows his attention on these points, rather than 
on the (lelineatiun of the livin*:^ figure, will frequently derive 
from his efforts a dry and angular hardness of manner, which 
is a very common result of too close a consideration of minute 
points. There is, moreover, the highest probability that one 
so disposed will become unsocial, melancholy, and poor, as 
did Paolo Uccello, who, being endowed by nature with a 
subtle ami inquiring spirit, knew no greater pleasure than 
that of undertaking over-difficult, or, rather, impossible 
problems of perspective; which, although, doubtless curious, 
and perhajis beautiful, yet so effectually impeded his progress 
in the more essential study of the figure, that his woiks be- 
came worse and worse, in that respect, the older he grew. It 
is by no means to be denied that the man wlio subjects him- 
self to studies too severe, does violence to his nature; and, 
although he may sharpen his intellect on one point, yet, 
whatever he does, wants the grace and facility natural tc 
those who, proceeding temperately, preserve the calmness of 
their intelligcncD, and the force of their judgment, keeping 
all things in their proper place, and avoiding those subtleties 
wliich larely produce any better effect than that of imparting 
a laboured, dry, and ungraceful character to the production, 
whatever it may be, which is better calculated to move the 
spectator to pity, than awaken his admiration. It is only 
when the spirit of inspiration is roused, when the intellect 
demands to be in action, that effectual labour is secured; 
then only are thoughts worthy of expression conceived, and 
things great, excellent, and sublime accomplished. 

Paolo Uccello employed himself perpetually, and without 
any intermission whatever, in the consideration of the most 
difficult questions connected with art, insomuch that he 
brought the method of preparing the plans and elevations of 
buildings, by the study of linear perspective, to perfection. 
From rhe ground plan to the cornices, and summit of the 
roof, he redueed all to strict rules, by the convergence of inter- 
secting lines, which he diminished towards the centre, after 
ha\ ing fixed the point of view higher or lower, as seemed good 
to* him; he laboured, in short, so earnestly in these difficult 
matters, tluit he found means, and fixed rules, for making 
his figuivs really to standing on the plane whereon they 
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VA'sre placed ; not only sliowing how, in order mAiiifeatly to 
draw back or retire, they must gradually be diminished, but 
also giving the precise manner and degree required for this, 
which had previously been done by chance, or effected at the 
discretion of the artist, as he best could. lie also discovered 
the method of turning the arches and cross- vaulting of 
ceilings ; taught how floors are to be foreshortened by the 
convergence of the beams ; showed how the artist must 
proceed, to represent columns bending around the sharp 
corners of a building, so that, when drawn in perspective, 
they efface the angle, and cause it to seem level. To pore 
over all these matters, Paolo would remain alone, seeing 
scarcely any one, and remaining almost like a hermit for 
weeks and months in his house, without suffering himself to 
be approached. But, however difficult and beautiful these 
things may be, yet, if he had expended the time given to 
them in the study of figures, he w^ould have done much 
better; for, although his drawing of the latter is tolerably 
good, yet it wants much of the perfection which he might 
have given it by a more discreetly regulated attention; but 
by thus consuming his hours in pondering these devices, he 
found himself steeped in poverty all the days of his life, in- 
stead of attaining to the celebrity which he might otherwise have 
acquired. When, therefore, Paolo would sometimes exhibit his 
“mazzocchi,”* some pointed, others square, and all drawn in 
perspective under various aspects, his spheres having seventy- 
two facettes, like diamond points, with a morsel of chip bent 
upwards on each plane, and all the other strange whimsies over 
which he exhausted his strength, and wasted his time, to the 
sculptor Donatello (who was his intimate friend), the latter 
would say to him, “Ah, Paolo, with this perspective of thine, 
thou art leaving the substance for the shadow. These things 
are serviceable to those only who work at inlaying of wood 
(tarsiaj, seeing that it is their trade to u^'e chips and shavings, 
with circles and spirals, and squares, and such-like matters.” 

• Orlandi — Abecedario pittonco — mistaking the import of this word, 
supposed it to be a family name, and makes Paolo a member of the 
Mazzocchi family. The word mazzoceni is interpreted to mean “ circlets 
armed with points or spikes, and placed on the escutcheons of familioa”; 
and “caps of a peculiar form, such, for example, as we see ui the por- 
traits of Taddeo and Agnolo Gaddi”; or, according to other authoritiea, 
it may mean the heraldic “ cap of maintenance.' 
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TLefi rat works of Paolo were fresco paintings for the hos- 
pital of Lelmo,’'^ where he depicted St. Anthony the ahbot, 
in an oblong niche, painted in perspective, with St. Cosinio 
on one side of St. Anthony, and St, Damiaiio on the ether. 
Ill Annalcna,f a convent of nuns, he executed two figure«n, 
and in Santa Trinita, on the inside of the chntch, and over 
the north door, he painted stories in fresco, from the life of 
St. Francis, J one showing the saint when he receives the 
stigmata, a second where he restores tlie chuich, which he 
is supporting on his shoulders, and the third representing his 
interview with San Domenico. In the church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, in a chapel near the side door which opens on the 
road to San Griovanni, and wheiein are certain works by 
Masaccio, Paolo painted an Annunciation, § also in fresco. 
In this picture he represented a building, which is highly 
worthy of attention* it was then a new, and was considered to 
be a difficult thing, since it was the hist edifice depicted in a 
good manner, and with true and gi aceful proportions; by 
this work artists were taught that, by due arrangement, the 
level space, which is in reality small, and closely bounded, 
may be made to appear extensive, and acquiie the semblance 
of distance ; and he who, after securing this, shall be capable 
of judiciously distributing his lights and shadows to their 
proper places, and of duly managing the colours, will doubtless 
produce the effect of a more complete illusion to the eye, cause 
his pictures to exhibit higher relief, and give them a more 
exact resemblance to life and reality. Not satisfied with this, 
Paolo desired to prove his power of conquering a still greater 
difficulty; and dievv a line of columns retiring in perspective, 
which he caused to bend round an angle, so as to efface the 
sharp angles of the ceiling on which the four Evangelists 
are painted : this also was considered a beautiful and diffi- 
cult thing; nor can it be denied that Paolo was an able and 
ingenious artist in this department of his profession. 

Afterwards of San Matte o, which stood on the site now occupied 
ny the Academy of the Pine Arts in Ploience. The ifvorks of Paolo 
tfccello are no longer to be seen. — Ed. Flor. 1832. 

+ This should be, “where the convent of Annaleiia afterwards stood”, 
smeg It was not founded until twenty-three years afterwards— in 1455, 
namely. These paintings have also perished. — Ibid. 

t No trace of tliese frescoes remains. —Ibid. 

5 This Annunciation has disappeared, as has also the picture oi 
Masaccio. — Ibid, 
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In San Min'uito, without the city of Florence', this iiiawier 
painted the lives of the Holy Fathers’*^ in one ot the cloisters. 
This work was principally in terra verde, but was partly co- 
loured; and here Paolo did not pay sufficient regard to tlie 
harmony, which the artist should study to preserve m stories 
that are represented with one colour only, seeing that he made 
his fields blue, his cities red, and the buudings varied, as best 
pleased his fancy, wherein he committed an error, for what- 
ever we feign to make of stone, cannot and ought not to be 
tinted with other colours. It is said that when Paolo was 
occupied with this woik, the abbot, who then rub d at San 
Miniato, gave him scarcely anything to eat but clieeso, of 
which our painter, who was shy and timid, becoming tired, 
resolved to go no more to work at the cloister. Tlie abbot 
sent to inquire the cause of his absence; but when Paolo 
heard the monks asking for him, he would never be at home, 
and if he chanced to meet any of the brothers of that Cider 
in the streets of Florence, he hurried away with all speedy 
dying from them as fast as he was able. One day, two 
of tlie friars, more curious than the rest, and younger than 
Paolo, ran after and overtook him. They then inquired why 
he did not come to finish the work he had commenced, and 
wheiefore he fled at the sight of one of their body? “ You 
have so murdered me,” replied Paolo, “that I not only run 
away from you, but dare not stop near the house of any 
joiner, or even pass by one, and all that is owing to the 
had management of your abbot, for what with his cheese-pies 
and cheese-soup, he has made me swallow such a mountain 
of cheese, that I am all turned into cheese myself, and tremble 
lest the carpenters should take me to make their glue with ; 
of a surety, if I Stayed with you any longer, I should be no 
more Paolo, but cheese.” The monks, departing from him 
with peals of laughter, told the story to their abbot, who pre- 
vailed on him to return to his work, with the promise that he 
would order him dishes not made of cheese. 

In the church of the Carmine, Paolo painted the altar of 
SS. Cosimo and Damiano,j' for the Pugliesi family, in the 
chapel of San Girolamo; and in the Louse of the Medici, he 
painted several pictures on canvas and in distemper,:!: repre“ 

* Thpsi> paintings were afterwards whitened over.— JE'e/. Flor, 1832. 

+ This werk was destroyed in the fire of 1771. 

i l^othing IS now known of these paintings. 
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^lenting vfirious animals, which he greatly deh’ghied in, and to 
the delineation of which he gave his most unweaiied attention. 
He had numbers of painted birds, cats, and dogs, in his house, 
with every other animal of which he could get the portrait, 
being too poor to keep the living creatures; and as he preferred 
biids to all other animals, he received the name of Paul of 
llie Birds (Paolo Uccelli).* Among other representations of 
animals painted for the Medici, was a combat of lions, to 
which he imparted so much force, and gave the expression 
of such fierce rage to the movements of the creatures, that 
they seem to be alive. But the most extraordinary part ot 
nil, was a serpent fighting with a lion; the strength and fierce- 
ness of the reptile are finely obvious in his furious contor- 
tions, the venom darts from his eyes and mouth. Near to 
this group is a peasant girl with an ox, the foreshortening 
of which IS admirable. In my collection of drawings, is 
a sketch of this scene by the hand of Paolo ; the girl, full of 
terror, is in the act of escaping from those beasts by a rapid 
flight. The same picture exhibits certain herdsmen very 
naturally pourtrayed, with a landscape, which was considered 
an exceedingly beautiful thing at the time. In other parts of 
this work, are representations of armed men on horseback, 
many of whom are portraits from the life. 

Paolo was afterwards commissioned to paint some histori- 
cal pictures in the cloister of Santa Maria Novella, the first 
of which are those seen on entering the cloister from the 
church. In these he depicted the creation of animals, exhi- 
biting infinite numbers and varieties of every kind, whether 
belonging to earth, air, or water. Paolo Uccello was exceed- 
ingly fanciful, and delighted, as we have said, in representing 
his animals to perfection. We have here an instance of this 
in some lions which are about to fall on one another with 
open jaws, and whose fierce rage is expressed with the ut- 
most truth, as is the timidity and velocity of the stags and 
deer, which also make part of the picture; the birds and 
fish are, in like manner, depicted with extraordinary exact! 
tude in every feather and scale. In the same place this mas 
ter pourtrayed the creation of our first parents, with their 

♦ fiis name was Paolo h Dono, or Uccelh, as he is called by himself 
in a return made to the fiscal authorities in the year 144 S. See Gave, 
i. 146.— Ftor. 1846-9. 
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fall. This is in a very goviil manner: it i.s well and care 
fully executed ; iin<l in these picture's, l^aolo took pains to 
vary the colouring of the trees, a thing which it was not yet 
usual for the masters to accoinplLsh \ery successfully. With 
respect to the landscapes, in like manner, Paolo was tlie first 
among the old painters who aetpured a name for his labours 
in this branch of art, which lie coudiieted to a lugher de- 
gree of perfection than had been attained in it by the artists 
who preceded him. It is true that those who came after 
him, succeeded much better than he had done^ since, with 
all his pains, he could never impart to liis landscapes that 
softness and harmony which lia\e been given to works of 
this class in our times, by painting them in oil. It was 
quite enough for Paolo if iie drew according to the rules of 
perspective, representing things as they stood, and giving 
all that he saw : fields, that is to say, with their ditches, their 
furrows, the ploughs on them, and every other miuutia of 
the kind, in his own dry and hard iuaiiiu‘r; whereas if ho 
had selected the most efective ehuracteubticvS of things, and 
represented such parts only as redound to the good general 
effect of the picture, he would have approached much more 
nearly to perfection. When he hud completed these paintings, 
he executed others, in the same cloister, beneath two pictures, 
which are from the hand of a different muster and lower 
downj in the cloister, he painted the deluge, with the ark ol 
Noah. In that work, Paolo pourtriiyed the dead bodies, the 
face of the tempest raging around, the fury of the winds, the 
flashes of the lightning, the torrents of rain, the destruction 
of the trees, and the terror of men, with so much art and 
ability, that no words could sufficiently express the merits 
of this work. In the background is a dead body, of which a 
raven is tearing out the eyes ^ the foreshortening of this is 
very good: there is also a boy, whose drowned corpse is 
represented as greatly swollen by the water. lie has, more- 

That is t-) say, after the stories — really by another hand — which 
follow the first described ; those, that is, of the fourth arcad(\— Flor, 
1846 - 9 . 

+ Or rather the contrary, since the story of the Belugo is in the upper 
part. — Ibid, 

$ The minutise here described by Vasari are not now to be distin- 
guished, the paintings on that side being precisely those, among the 
works of this eioiaior, u Inch have sufTered most injury .--jriid* 
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over, given many eloquent expressions of human passion 
and feeling, showing the disregard of their common danger 
from the rising waters, of two men who are fighting on horse- 
back ; and, on the other hand, the excessive terror of death 
experienced by a woman and man. who are both mounted 
on a buffalo, but who find that the hinder parts of the ani- 
mal are gradually sinking beneath the water, insomuch that 
they lose all hope of being able to save themselves, — a work 
which displayed so much excellence, that the master ac- 
quired the highest reputation fiom it: the whole is carefully 
executed according to the laws of perspective, and many 
of the accessories are very beautiful. Beneath this story, 
Paolo likewise depicted the inebriation of Noah, with the 
contemptuous proceeding of his son Ham (in whom be pour- 
trayecl the Florentine painter and sculptor Dello, who was 
liis friend), with Sliem and Japhet, the other sons, who throw 
a vestment over their father’s prostrate form. In the same 
picture, is a cask in perspective, the curved lines of which, 
drawn in different directions, were considered very fine; 
there is also a long line of trellis-work, covered with bunches 
of grapes, the rods of which being square on the plane, diminish 
as they approach the point of view ; but the master com- 
mitted an error in this matter, since the floor on which the 
figures stand, diminishes according to the lines of the trellis- 
wmrk, but the cask does not follow those receding lines, and 
I am surprised that an artist so careful and exact should have 
committed so manifest an error. Paolo further represented 
the Sacrifice of Noah; and here he painted the open ark in 
perspective, with ranges of perches in the upper part, divided 
into regular rows, for the birds, of which various kinds 
are seen to fly out in flocks. In the air above is the figure 
of God the Father, who appears over the sacrifice wliich 
Noah and his sons are in the act of oflering. This figure is 
the most difficult of any that Paolo Uccello executed, since it 
is represented with the head foreshortened, flying towards 
the wall, and has such force and relief, that it seems to press 
through and divide it. There is, besides, a large num- 
ber of different animals about the patriarch Noah, all 
mos'fc beautifully done. The whole work is, in short, so full 
of harmony and grace, that it is, without doubt, the best of 
bis labours, nay, beyond comparison, superior to them all^ 
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insomuch that it has seaureil tho highest eoinnicniUuions foi 
the master, not from his own times only, but from ourb also. 

In the chureh of Santa IMaria del Fiore, Paolo Uccello painted 
a horse in ^‘teiTa-verde”; this was executed to the memory 
of Giovanni Aento, an Englishman, an-l Leader of the Floren- 
tines, who died in 1393. This horse is of exlraoi diu.iry mag- 
nitude, and is eonsidenal extremely beautiful; on its back is 
the ligure of the English commander, painted fiom natuie, in 
ehiaro-seuio The picture is ten braecia in height, ami is 
in the ceiiti'Q of one of the walls of the church,^ where 
Paolo also drew, in perspeptive, a large saicopliagus, sup- 
posed to contain the corpse of the captain; on this he placed 
the figure of A('uto in armoin, and on horseback f This 
work was then thought, and continues to be considered, 
one of great beauty of its kind ; J and if Paolo had not made 
the horse move his legs on one side only, which horses do 
not naturally do, since they would fall if they did (which 
happened, perhaps, because the artist was not accustomed to 
ride, or to see so much of horses as of other animals), the 
work would indeed have been perfect. The pi'oportions of 
the horse, which, as has been observed, is of immense size, 
are extremely beautiful. On the basement are inscribed the 
following letters ; — 

PAULI UCCELLI OPUS. 

At the same time, and in the same church, lie painted, in 
varied colours, the dial-plate which is over the principal 
door on the inside of the church, with the four heads, in 

Tins picture was transferred to canvas in the year 1842, and placed 
within the church. — Ed. Flor. 1849. 

+ Gaye, i, 536, cites a decree of the 22nd August 1393, by which the 
wardens of Santa Reparata are permitted to construct, within one } ear 
from that date, a monument, decorated with marble figures and stones 
of price, for the sepulchre of Giovanni Hawkwood or Acuto; but this 
decree does not appear to have been carried into elfect A second 
proposal, of similar kind, referred to by Bakhnucci, seems also to have 
alien to the ground, but there are other documents, from which we 
earn, that “the horse and figure of Messer Giovanni Aguto, made by 
^aolo Uccello, were to be effaced, because the horse is not painted as it 
hould be, and that the said Paolo shall paint anew the said Giovanni 
Aguto and the horse,” (Baldinucci.) See also Ammiiato, lib, xvi, ^ 844. 
Whether the picture now seen be the first or a second, is not certainly 
known. 

1 The same may be said even \ww.—Ed. Fhr. 1832-8, and 1849. 
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fi'esco. whic'li decorate tlie angles Bj the same master, the 
western cloister, above the garden ol' the Monastery degli 
Angeli, is also painted, in “ terra-verde,” with a story from 
the life of St. Benedict the abbot, beneath every arch, repre- 
senting all his most remarkable actions, to his death There 
are many beautiful pictures in this work, and among them is 
one representing a monastery which is suddenly destroyed 
by the power of Satan, and under the rums of which there 
is the body of a monk who has been killed by the fall of the 
building. Nor less remarkable is the expression of terror in 
another monk, whose vestments gracefully waving as he 
flies, display the form beneath most beautifully. From this 
painting the artists of the period received a new idea, which 
they afterwards frequently reproduced. The figure of St. 
Benedict is also very fine, as, with combined dignity and hu- 
mility, he performs a miracle in the presence of his monks, 
by restoimg their dead brother, before mentioned, to life. 
There are, in biief, many peculiarities throughout the whole 
work, most amply woitliy of consideration, more especially as 
regards the perspective, the master’s knowledge of which has 
been frequently displayed throughout, even in his treatment 
of the slates and tiles of the roof. At the death of St. Bene- 
dict, moreover, while the monks are performing his obsequies, 
and bewailing their loss, certain aged and decrepit persons 
come to look on the dead body of the saint; these figures are 
admirably fine. There is also an old monk supported on two 
crutches, in whose face there is the evidence of infinite affec- 
tion, with a lingering hope that he may possibly recover his 
health. In this woik there are no landscapes, and not many 
buildings, neither is there so much as usual sacrificed to the 
conquest of difficulties in perspective, but, on the other hand, 
there is much good drawing, and numerous excellencies. t 
Many houses in Florence possess small pictures by the 
hand of this master, which were painted to adorn couches, 
beds, and other articles of household use. In Gualfonda, 
more especially, on a terrace of the garden which formerly 
belonged to the Bartolini family, are four battle pieces, in 
wood, by his hand, the horses and armed men m splendid 

m 

* The heads alone now remain, and these ha's been lesLored.— 

Schom. 

t ThesB wolks are not now m existence. 
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\estmcints of the fashion of that day, are very beautiful, and 
among the figures are portraits of Paolo Orsino, Ottobuoiio 
da Parma, Luca tla Canale, and Carlo Malatesti, lord of Rimini, 
all great captains of those times.* These pictures had 
suffered injury in certain parts, and have been restored, in 
our own day, by Giuliano Bugiardini, from whom they have 
received injury rather than benefit. 

Paolo Uccello n as induced by Donato to visit Padua, 
wlien the last-named aitist was working in that city; he then 
painted certain gigantic figures in “ terra-verde”, for the 
entrance to the house of the Vitali family; and these, as I 
find in a Latin letter written by Girolamo Campagnolo to 
the philosopher Leonico Tomeo, are so admirably done, that 
Andrea Montegna is said to have held them in the highest 
estimation. Paolo also decorated the arch of the Peruzzi 
uitli triangles in frc&co, painting rectangular sections, more- 
over, in the corners, within each of which he placed one of 
file fnur elements, accompanied by an appropriate animal. 
To the cMrth, for example, he gave a mole, to the water a 
fish, to the fire a salamander, and to the air a chame- 
leon, which lives on the air, and can take every colour. But 
as he had never seen a chameleon, he painted a camel, which 
he has made with wide open mouth, swallowing the air, 
wherewith he fills his belly.t And herein was his simplicity 
certainly very great: taking the mere resemblance of the 
earners name as a sufficient Tepresentation of, or allusion to, 
an animal which is like a little dry lizard, while the camel is 
a great ungainly beast. The labours of Paolo, in painting, 
must have been very heavy, since he made so many draw- 
ings, that he left whole chests full of them to his relations, 
as I have learned from themselves. But, although it is a 
great thing to produce many sketchea, it is a still greater to 

* Of tliehe four pictures, one only was known to exist — that, namely, 
which is preserved in the Royal Gallery of the Uffizj (Florence), and 
which is authenticated by the name of the painter written below, in the 
right hand corner, paoli vcci- li. opus The fate of the remaining 
three was unknown until the ^ear 1848, when it w'us our good fortune 
to discover tw'o of them, one of which is in admirable preservation, and 
to point them out to the Signors Francesco Lombardi and TJgo Bahli, 
who have enriched their precious collection, before mentioned, with*Lhig 
discovery. It is suspected that the fourth has been taken to England, 
—Ed Flor. 1849. 

t These woiks have totally perished. — Ed. Flor. 1832 
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execute ilie works themselves in an effectual manner; for the 
finished picture possesses a more decided vitality than the mere 
sketch. In our collection of drawings we have many figures, 
studies in perspective, birds, and other animals, beautiful to 
a marvel, but the best of all is a kind of head-dress, f maz- 
zocchio”*) drawn in outline only, but so adviirably done, that 
nothing short of the patience of Paolo could have accom- 
plished the task. This master was a person of eccentric 
character, and peculiar habits; but he was a great lover of 
ability in those of his own art; and, to the end that their 
memory should remain to posterity, he drew, with his own 
hand, on an oblong picture, the portraits of five distinguished 
men, which he kept in his house as a memoiial of them. The 
first of these portraits was that of the painter G-iotto, as one 
who had given light and new life to the art ; the second 
was Filippo di Ser Biunellesco, for architecture; the third 
was Donatello, for sculpture ; the fourth was himself, for 
perspective and animals ; the fifth was his friend Giovanni 
Manetti, for the mathematics. With this philosopher Paolo 
conferred very frequently, and held continual discourse with 
him concerning the problems of Euclid.f 

It is related of this master that being commissioned to 
paint St. Thomas seeking the wound in the side of Christ, 
above the door of the church dedicated to that saint, in the 
Mercato Vecchio, he declared that he would make known in 
that work the extent of what he had acquired and was capa- 
ble of producing, to which end he bestowed upon it the 
utmost care and consideration : he also caused an enclosure 
of planks to be constructed around it, that none might see 
the work until it should be entirely completed. One day 
Donato met him all alone, and asked him “what kind of a 
work is this of thine that thou art shutting up so closely?” 
To whom Paolo, answering, replied — “Thou shalt see it some 
day, let that suffice thee.” Donato would not press him to 

• Varchi, in his Storm, lib. ix, describes the mazzocchio in the fol- 
lo^ung words; — “The mazzocchio is a circlet of wood covered with 
cloth, which surrounds and binds the upper part of the head ; it has a 
lining^within it, and this being brought down in front and thrown bade, 
tiuui covers the whole head.” 

+ In the first ediuon of Vasari, this picture was attributed to Masac-. 
cio; it was then in the house of Giiiliano da San Grallo , at the present 
day, all trace of it is lost — ICu Flor. 1S49 
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say more, thinking that when the time came he should, as 
usual, behold some miracle. It chanced that Donato was in 
the Mercato Vecchio buying fruit one morning, when he saw 
Paolo Uccello, who was uncovering his picture.* Saluting 
him courteously, therefore, his opinion was instantly de- 
manded by Paolo, who was anxiously curious to know what 
he would say of the woik. But when Donato had examined 
the painting very minutely, lie turned to Paolo and said, 
‘‘ Why, Paolo ! thou art uncovering thy pictuie just at the 
^ ery time when thou shouldbt be shutting it up from the 
sight of all !” These words so grievously aillicted the painter, 
that perceiving himself likely to incur derision instead of the 
glory that he had hoped for fiora this, his last labour, and 
not having the courage to show himself fallen, as he felt him- 
self to be, he would no more leave his house, but shut himselt 
up, devoting himself wholly to the study of perspective, which 
kept him in poverty and depression to the day of his death. 
He lived to become very old, hut had secured little enjoy- 
ment for his old age, and died in the year 1432,j' in liis 
eighty-third year, when he was buried in the church of Santa 
Maria Novella. $ 

Paolo Uccello left a daughter, who had some ability in 
design, and a wife, who was wont to relate that Paolo would 
stand the whole night thiough, beside his writing-table, seek- 
ing new terms for the expression of his rules in perspective; 
and when entreated by herself to take rest and sleep, he would 
reply, “Oh, what a delightful thing is this perspective !”§ 
And it is doubtless true, that as this study was delightful 

* This painting of St. Thomas has disappeared. 

■f This IS most probably an error of the press, and should be H72 
according to some of the authorities, according to others, 1497. Sue 
Gaye, Ccuteggio inedito, etc. i, 146-7. 

:j: “ On the death of this master,” saysYasari, in his first edition, “many 
epigrams (sic), both in the Latin and vulgar tongue, were made fur him, 
but it shall suffice me to recite the following : — ” 

Zeusi et Pairasio ceda et Polignoto 
Ch’ 10 fei I’ai te una tacita natura, 

Diei affetto et forza ad ogni mia figura, 

Yolo agli uccelli, a’ pesci il Corso e’l noto. ^ 

Let us then hope that this good labourer had not so dark a close to 
his life asYasaii would have us believe. Surely that “ delightful thing,” 
nib beloved perspective, must have thrown some light over tlie gloom 
which Yasari describes. — irans. 
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to him, no less valuable and useful has it been rendered, by 
his means, to those who have occupied themselves with similar 
studies in after times. 


THE FLORENTINE SCULPTOR LORENZO GHIBERTI, 
[born 1381 — DIED 14 j5 ] 

Whoever obtains renown among his fellow-men for the pos- 
session of any particular gift, is without doubt for tlie most 
part a truly blessed light and exemplar to many, whether of 
his contemporaries or of those wTio come aftei' him, to say 
nothing of the great honours and large rewards derived from 
this advantage by himself in his own life-time. This may be 
lemaiked in all cities and countries. Nor is theie any 
thing by which the minds of men are more readily aroused to 
effort, or by which the discipline of study is rendered less one- 
rous to them, than the honours and benefits to be derived from 
the heavy labours of the artist or man of learning. By these 
it is that every undertaking, however difficult, is rendered 
easy, and at no time will the powers of the labourer be put 
forth so effectually and with so rich and mature a fruit as 
when he is stiimilatcd to effort by the praises of the world, 
d’here are infinite numbers of men who seeing and feeling 
this, subject themselves to many a pain, that they also may 
attain to the distinction, and merit the rewai da conferred 
U{)nn some one of their compatriots ; therefore it was that in 
ancient times men of parts and distinction were rewarded 
with riches, or honoured by triumphs and statues. But as it 
rarely happens that talent can escape the persecutions of envy, 
it is most needful that all should strive, so far as m them lies, 
to ward off her attacks by the truest excellence, or should at 
least arm themselves with strength and resolution to sustain 
the impetus of her onset ; as was admirably accomplislied 
by Lorenzo di Cione Grhiberti, otherwise di Bartoluccio, who 
was well aided in the struggle by his own merits, as well as 
In the favour of fortune It was the high desert of Lorenzo 
which induced the sculptor Donato, and Filippo Bruiiellcschij 
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the architect and sculptor, both distinguish id men, tc place 
that youth before themselves, and to acknowledge, as they 
did, — although self-love might tempt them to affirm the con- 
trary, — that he was indeed a better master than they in the 
art that was in question, on the occasion to which we allude^ 
namely, that of casting in bronze. This act, in truth, re- 
dounded to the glory of those two artists, as well as to the 
confusion of many, who, presuming on their own abilities, 
press themselves foiwaid and occupy the place due to the 
talents of others, although they are unable to produce any 
good fruits ; and after labouring a thousand years to effect 
nothing, do but oppress the efforts and hinder the advance- 
ment of those who might promote the progress of art and 
knowledge, but for their envy and malignity. 

Lorenzo was the son of Bartoluccio Ghiberti,* and in his 
early youth acquired the art of the goldsmith, under the care 
of his father, who was an excellent master, and instructed him 
in such sort that Lorenzo, aided by his natural abilities, be- 
came a better goldsmith than his teacher. But delighting 
still more in the arts of design and sculpture,! he sometimes 
worked in colours, and at other times employed himself in 
the casting of small figures in bronze, which he finished very 
gracefully. He also took much pleasure in imitating the dies 
of ancient coins and medals, besides which he frequently took 
the portraits of his different fi lends from the life. 

Whilst Lorenzo was thus labouring to acquire the art of 
gold-working with Baitoluccio, the plague, by which Florence 
was visited in the year 1400, broke out, as he relates himself 
in a book written with his own hand, wherein he discoursi's 
of matters touching the arts, and which is now in the posses- 
sion of the venerable Messer Cosimo Baitoli, a Florentine 

* Lorenzo was the son of Ciono di Ser Buonaccorso and of Madonna 
Kore, who, on the death of Clone, was married, secondly, to Bartolo ill 
Michele. In the documents relating to Lorenzo, which precede tlie 
year 1443, he constantly calls himself “Lorenzo di Bartoluccio,” nr 
Lorenzo di Bartolo ; but, in that year, having been nominated for a 
place in the Gouncil of the Twelve, an attempt was made to show that 
he wasS illegitimate Lorenzo brought proof of his legitimacy, and ev it 
after called himself Lorenzo di Clone, no longer retaining the name of 
his father-in-law. See G-aye, i, 148-155, ut supra; also Gualandi, Sle- 
ntorie di Belle Arti, Sei le 4 1731. 

+ BahUnucci believes Ghiberti's master in drawing and puinting ta 
have been Gheiardo hStarnina.— 
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gentleman.’'^ To this plague were added civil discords and 
various troubles in the city, from which Lorenzo was com- 
pelled to depart, when he repaired to Romagna, in company 
with another painter, where they worked together in Rimini, 
painting a chamber and other works for signor Pandolfo 
Malatesti, which were all completed by them with great dili- 
gence and to the satisfaction of that noble, who, although 
young, took much pleasure in all things relating to art. 
Lorenzo meanwhile did not remit the prosecution of his stu- 
dies in relation to design, but frequently executed rilievi in 
wax, stucco, and other materials of similar kind, w^ell know- 
ing that such I’ilievi are the drawing-exercises of sculptors, 
without ])iactice in which they cannot hope to bring any 
great woik to perfection. But Lorenzo did not long remain 
absent from his country. After the pestilence had ceased, 
the Signoiia of Florence and the Gruild of the Merchants 
resolved to proceed with the two doors of San Giovanni, one 
of the oldest and most important churches in the city, con- 
cerning which there bad already been so much discourse and 
so many deliberations. The time was favourable for such 
an undertaking, the art of sculpture then possessing able 
masters in abundance, foieigners as well as Florentines ; 
those in authority therefore, considering that the work ought 
to be done as well as talked of, gave orders that all the artists, 
masters of eminence throughout Italy, should be given to 
understand that they might repair to Florence, there to present 
a specimen of their abilities in a trial of skill, which was to 
be made by the composition and execution of an historical 
representation in bronze, similar to those which Andrea 
Pisano had executed for the first door. 

Notice of this determination was sent by Bartoluccio to 
Lorenzo, who was then working m Pesaro, and whom his 
father-in-law urgeil to return to Florence, and show what he 
could do ; saying, that tins was an opportunity for making 
himself known and displaying his abilities, reminding him 
also that from the occasion now presenting itself, they might 
derive such advantages that neither one nor the other of them 
need any longer work at fear-malmig.^ The words of Bar- 

* The MS. of Ghiberti’s work is now in the Mtighabpcchiara library 
Many GKtraLits from it may be seen mCieognaia, 5<ona (hlla ScuUuto^ 
vol iv 

t Ear-ring,, ^irrhups culled pear^. liom tlitir form. — 1*59. 
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toluccio roused the spirit of Lorenzo in such a manner, that 
although the Signor Pandolfo, the other painter, and all the 
court, were treating him with the most amicable distinction, 
and entreated him to remain with them, he nevertheless took 
leave of that noble and of the painter, who were with diffi* 
culty persuaded to let him depart, and saw him go with ex- 
treme regret ; but no promises nor increase of appointments 
availed to detain him, every minute then seeming to Lorenzo 
a thousand years, until he found himself on the road to Flo- 
rence. Departing from Pesaio, therefore, he arrived safely 
in his native city. A great concourse of foreign artists had 
by this time assembled at Florence, and had presented them- 
selves to the syndics or consuls of the Guild, who chose seven 
masters fi om the whole number three of these were Floren- 
tines, the remaining four were Tuscans. Each of these artists 
received a sum of money, and it was commanded that within 
a year each should produce a story in bronze as a specimen of 
his powers, all to be of the same size, which was that of one 
of the compartments m the first door. The subject was chosen 
by the consuls, and was the Sacrifice of Isaac by his father 
Abraham, that being selected as presenting sufficient oppor- 
tunity for the artists to display their mastery over the diffi- 
culties of their art : this story comprising landscape, with 
human figures, nude and clothed, as well as those of ani- 
mals; the foremost of these figures were to be in full-relief, 
the second in half-relief, and the third in low-relief. The 
candidates for this work were Filippo di Ser Brunellesco, 
Donato and Lorenzo di Bartoluccio, who were Florentines, 
with -Jacopo della Quercia, of Siena ; Niccolo d’ Arezzo, lug 
disciple ; Francesco di Valdambrina, and Simone da Colie, 
called Simon of the Bronzes. All these masters made a pro- 
mise befoi e the consuls that they would deliver e.ioli lug 
specimen completed at the prescribed time, and all set them- 
selves to the work with the utmost care and study, putting 
foith all their strength, and calling all their knowledge tc 
aid, in the hope of surpassing one another. They kept tlieii 
labours meanwhile entirely secret, one from the other, that 
they might not copy each other’s plans. Lorenzo alone, who 
had Bartoluccio to guide him, which last suffered hiifi to 
shrink before no amount of labour, but compelled him to 
make various models before he ’esolved on adopting any one 
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of them — Lorenzo only, I say, permitted all the citizens to 
see Ins work, inviting them, or any stranger whi) might be 
passing and had acquaintance with the ait, to say what they 
thought on the subject , and the^e \aiious opinions were so 
useful to the artist, That he pioduced a model, which was 
admirably executed and without any defect whatever. He 
then made the ultimate preparations, cast the wmik in bronze, 
and found it succeed to admiiation ; when Lorenzo, assisted 
by Bartoluccio his father, completed and polished the whole 
with such love and patience, that no work could be executed 
with more care, or finished with greater delicacy. When the 
time arrived for comparing the different works, Lorenzo’s 
specimen, with those of all the other raasteis, were found to 
be completed, and were given to the Guild of the Merchants 
for their judgment. Wherefore, all having been examined 
by the syndics, and by many other citizens, there were various 
opinions among them touching the matter. Many foreigners 
had assembled in Florence — some painters, some sculptors, 
others goldsmiths : these were all invited by the consuls, or 
syndics, to give j*udgment on those works, together with tlie 
men of the same calling who dwelt in Florence. The num- 
ber of these persons was thirty -four, all well experienced in 
their several arts. But although there were divers opinions 
among them touching various points, and one preferred the 
manner of this candidate and one of that, yet they all agreed 
that Filippo di Ser Brunellesco and Lorenzo di Bartoluccio 
had presented works of better composition, more richly 
adorned with figures, and more delicately finished^ than was 
that of Donato, although in his specimen also the design was 
exceedingly good.’f In the work of Jacopo della Quercia the 

*■ CicDgnara has made an admirable comparison of these works, judi- 
ciously and impartially apportioning the due mede of praise to each. 
It is to be remarked that the specimen presented by Lorenzo was cast 
all in one piece, while that of Brunellesco was cast in many pieces, which 
were afterwards conjoined 

+ Cicognara remarks that Vasari here speaks of Donato's work as 
though he were possessed of positive intelligence respecting it, while in 
the life of Donato himself, he makes no further mention of it. Can Va 
sari be thinking of the model for a bronze door, prepared by Donato 
for'^the cathedral of Siena? In the life of Brunellesco, written by a 
LontempoMiy, no mention is made of Donato ; but there can be no doubt 
respecting the names of those who were candidates For this magnificent 
work, since Ghiberti himself names them all in his Commentano. — Schtrm 
and Ed Ihr. isoa-a. 1846-9, 
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fip:ures were carefully designed, but wanted delicacy of finish, 
la the specimen of Francesco da Valdambrina the Leads were 
beautiful and the work well finished, but the composition was 
confused. That of Simon da Colle was a beautiful specimen 
of casting, because that was his peculiar branch of art, but 
the design was not good. The specimen presented by Niccolo 
d’ Arezzo showed the hand of the practised master, but the 
figures were stunted and the work not well finished. The 
story executed by Lorenzo only, which is still to be seen in 
the Hall of Audience, belonging to the Guild of the Mer- 
chants,* was perfect in all its parts. The whole work was 
admirably designed and very finely composed : the figures 
graceful, elegant, and in beautiful attitudes ; and all was 
finished with so much care and to such perfection, that the 
work seemed not to have been cast and polished with instru- 
ments of iron, but looked rather as though it had been blown 
with the breath. 

When Donato and Filippo saw the care and success with 
which Lorenzo had completed his specimen, they drew aside 
together, and, conferring with each other, decided that the 
work ought to he given to him, because it appeared to them 
that the public advantage, as well as individual benefit, would 
be thus best secured and promoted, since Lorenzo being very 
young — for he had not completed his twentieth year — would 
have the opportunity, while exercising his talents on that 
magnificent work, of producing those noble fruits of which 
his beautiful story gave so fair a hope. They declared that, 
according to their judgment, Lorenzo had executed his speci- 
men more perfectly than any of the other artists, and that it 
would be a more obvious proof of envy to deprive him of it, 
than of rectitude to accord it to him. 

Lorenzo therefore commenced the works for those doors, 
beginning with that which is opposite to the house of the 
wardens, and first he prepared a model, in wood, of the exact 
size which each compartment was to have in the metal, with 
the framework and the ornaments of the angles, on each of 

* This work is now in the Florentine Gallery, in the room where are 
the modern bronzes, beside the story executed at the same time by ^Jru- 
nellesco. See Oicognara, vol. ii, pi. 20. See also the fine work of Lasinio, 
l,e tre porte del 'Battistero dt San Giattann' di Ftrenz* xnciee ed illiutraia 
Florence, 1821. 
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wMch was placed a head; and all the decorations by uhich 
the stories of every compartment were to be surrounded. 
After having prepared and dried the mould with infinite care 
and exactitude in a workshop that be had procured opposite 
to Santa Maria Nuova, where the Weavers’ Hospital now 
stands, and which was called the threshing-floor, he built 
an immense furnace, which I well remember to have seen, 
and there cast the portion he had prepared, in metal. Eut 
it pleased the fates that this should not succeed; yet Lo- 
renzo, peiceiving m what point he had failed, did not lose 
courage, nor permit himself to despond; but having promptly 
prepared another mould, without making the occurrence 
known to any one, he cast the piece again, when it succeeded 
perfectly. In this manner the artist continued the whole 
work, casting each story himself; and when he had completed 
and polished it, he fixed it in its place. The arrangement 
of the stories is similar to that adopted by Andrea Pisano 
in constructing the first door, which had been designed for 
him by Giotto. The number of them is twenty; the sub- 
jects being taken from the New Testament; beneath these sto- 
ries, in eight similar compartments, are figures of the four 
Evangelists, two on each leaf or fold of the door, with the four 
Doctors of the Church in like manner. All these figures are 
varied in their attitudes, vestments, and other particulars : one 
is reading, another writing ; some are in deep meditation, and 
differing thus one from another, all, whether acting or reflect- 
ing, are equally lifelike. The framework which encloses each 
picture is enriched with ornaments of ivy leaves and foliage 
of other kinds, with mouldings between them, and on each 
angle is a male or female head in lull relief, purporting to 
represent the Prophets and Sybils. They are very beautiful, 
and their variety serves to prove the fertility of invention 
possessed by the master. Above the Doctors and Evangelists 
here described, and on the side towards Santa Maria del 
Fiore, is the first, or commencing story, which represents 
the Annunciation of Our Lady ; Lorenzo has given to 
the Virgin an expression of terror and sudden alarm ; as 
the angel appears, she turns from him in an attitude of infi- 
nite ^race. Beside this representation is one exhibiting the 
Birth of Christ; where Our Lady is reposing in a recumbent 
position, with Joseph, earnestly regarding the shepherds, 
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and angels, who are singing. On tlie opposite fold of the 
door, and at the same height nith the last mentioned com- 
partment, is one presenting a continuation of the story, and 
exhibiting the arrival of the Magi, with their adoration of 
Christ, to whom they offer tribute; their court and servant.^ 
are also shown following them, with horses and other acces- 
sories, all displaying infinite ability. Next to this is Christ 
disputing with the Doctors in the Temple; and here the ad- 
miring attention with which the doctors are listening to 
Christ is very finely expressed, as is the joy of Mary and 
Joseph at finding him. Above these there follows (to com- 
mence with that over the Annunciation), the Baptism of 
Christ, by John, in the river Jordan ; and here the reverence 
of the one is as clearly expressed as is the faith of the other. 
Beside this is the Temptation of Christ by the devil, who, 
terrified by the words of Jesus, stands before him in an attitude 
cf abject fear; showing that he knows Christ to be the Son of 
God. Next to this, on the opposite fold, is the Saviour 
driving the money changers from the Temple, overtuiming 
their tables, and casting forth the animals for sacrifice, the 
doves, and other merchandize. In this picture the figures of 
the expelled traders falling over each other in their flight, 
are full of grace and beauty, giving proof of infinite judg- 
ment in the artist. Beside the Expulsion from the Temple 
is the Shipwreck of the Apostles, with St. Peter, who, having 
descended from the ship, is sinking in the waves, but is sup- 
ported by Jesus, This story exhibits a rich variety in the 
different attitudes of the Apostles, who are labouring to save 
the ship; and the faith of St, Peter is made manifest by his 
proceeding to join Christ on the water. On the other leaf, 
and over the story of the Baptism, is that of the Transfigu- 
ration on Mount Tabor, wherein Lorenzo has shown, in the 
attitudes of the Apostles, how the eyes of mortals are dazzled 
by the sight of celestial glories; while the divinity of Christ 
is made obvious, as he holds his head aloft, and with extended 
arms appears between the figures of Moses and Elias. Beside 
this is the Resurrection of Lazarus from the dead : he issues 
from the sepulchre, and stands before the spectators with 
Lis hands and feet bound, to the infinite astonishmeifL of 
all. Martha is present, with Mary Magdalene, who kisses 
the feet of the Saviour with the utmost reverence and liu- 
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tnility. On the same level with tliese two last menlioncul 
bcenes, but on the oppo&ite leaf of the door, is Christ entering 
Jerusalem, seated on the ass. while the chiUlien of the He- 
brews cast their garments befuie Him, and stiew the path of 
the Redeemer with palm leaves and oli\ e branches; the 
Apostles are also shown, following their Master, Beside 
this sceneis the Last Supper, an admirable composition, and full 
of beauty in all its parts : the figures are seated at a long 
table, half placed within and half without the chamber. 
Above the Transfiguration is the Saviour on the Mount of 
Olives, where the three Apostles are seen asleep in various 
attitudes of much truth and beauty. The stoiy beside this 
is that of Christ betrayed by Judas, and taken by the Jews, 
which presents many admirable characteristics i\ ell meriting 
attentive consideration. The Apostles, who have been put 
to flight, exhibit many fine attitudes, while those of the Jews 
who take the Saviour captive equally display the violence they 
are using, and the triumph they feel. On the oppositi* fbUlof 
the door, and at the same height with these, is Chiist bouiul to 
the column, his figure, bent beneath the flagellation, is 
somewhat contorted by the pain he suffers, and exhibits an 
attitude which awakens deep compassion, while a fearful 
rage and desire for vengeance are manifest in the gestures 
and faces of the Jews by whom he is tortured. Beside this 
story is that of Christ conducted before Pilate, who washes his 
hands, and condemns the Saviour to the cross. 

Above the scene in the garden, on the other side, and in 
the last series of these representations, is Christ bearing his 
Cross, and led to death by a furious rabble of the soldiery, 
»vho, by the violence of their gestures, appear to drag Him 
forcibly along. The deep grief and hitter wailings of the 
Maries are also expressed with so much truth and vividness, 
that those who were present at this mournful spectacle can 
scarcely have seen it more dearly. Near to this picture is 
that of Christ crucified, with Our Lady and St. John the 
Evangelist seated on the earth, overwhelmed with grief and 
indignation. On the opposite fold of the door is then depicted 
the Resurrection, where the guards lie, like dead men, in a 
deep sleep, while the Saviour rises upwards; and such is the 
grace of his attitude, and the perfection of the beautiful limbs 
produced by the genius and patience of Lorenzo, that he doea 
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indeed appear to be gloinded. Finally, in the last comjmrt- 
ment, appears the Holy Spirit descending on the A postless 
and truly exquisite are the attitudes and expressions of those 
who receive it. 

This great woik was carried forward to its completion 
without sparing either cost, time, or whatever else could pro- 
mote the successful termination of the enterprise ; the nude 
ligures are m all parts moat beautiful, and the draperies, 
although still retaining some slight trace of the older manner 
of Giotto’s day, have, nevertheless, a cliiect tendency to- 
wards that of more modern times, and this gives to figuies 
of that size a grace of character which is very attractive. 
The composition of each story is, of a truth, so well arranged, 
the figures are so judiciously grouped, and so finely executeil, 
that the whole work richly deserves the praise bestowed on 
it in the commencement, by Filippo. The merits of Lorenzo 
were most honourably acknowledged by his fellow citizens, 
and from them in general, as well as from the artists m par- 
ticular, nhetlier compatriots or foreigners, he received the 
highest commendations. This work, nith its exterior orna- 
ments, which are also of metal, representing festoons of 
fruits, and figures of animals, cost 22,000 floi ins, and the door 
weighed 34,000 pounds. 

This undertaking being completed,* the consuls of fhe 
Guild of Merchants considered that they had been extremely 
well served, and hearing the praises given to Lorenzo by 
all beholders, they determined that he should execute a 
second work, to be placed in one of the niches outside Or 
San Michele, and opposite to the building occupied by the 
cloth- dressers. This was a statue in bronze, four braccia 
and a half high, to the honour of St. John the Baptist. Lo- 
renzo commenced the work accoidingly ; nor did he ever leave 
it until its entire completion : this figure also 1 as been, and 
still is, highly commended : the iifune of the ai tist is engi a\ ed 
onthemanile. Thestntueof theBaptist was placed in the taber- 
nacle designed for it in the year 1414,| and in the head, in 

* JFrom the works of Cambi, and that of Giuliano Ricci, we find that 
the door was finished and erected in April of the year 1424- — Schorn. 

t Baldinucci, p 11, cites a passage from Ghiberti’s own memoAnda, 
wherein he has set down all the expenses of this work, with the remaik 
that he has undertaken to cast the statue at his own cost. If it fail, he 
is 10 bear the loss; if it succeed, he is to receive from the Consuls the 
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an arm, wlii(;h seems to be of the living flesh rather than ol 
bronze, in the hands, and in the attitude, may be seen a com- 
mencement of the good modern manner. Lorenzo was tlic 
first who began to imitate the works of the ancient Romans, 
of wdiich he was a zealous student, as all must be who would 
attain to perfection in their art. In the front and upper part 
of the tabernacle enclosing this figure, the master made an 
attempt in mosaic, placing there the half-length figuie of a 
prophet * 

The fame of Lorenzo had now extended not only through- 
out all Italy, but also into other countries, where he was 
consideied the most ingenious of all the masters in foundry 
w^ork, insomuch that Jacopo della Fonte, Donato, and the Sien- 
ese Vecchietto having executed certain figures and historical 
pieces in bronze for the Signoria of Siena, to be placed in their 
church of San G-iovanni, and which weie intended to adoin 
the baptismal font of that church, the Sienese (having seen 
the works of Loienzo in Florence), agreed among themselves 
that he also should execute two stories for them: the sub- 
jects of these woiks weie from the life of John the Baptist,! 
and in one was lepresented the Baptism of Christ by St. 
John, who is accompanied by many figures, some naked, 
others very richly dressed. The second exhibits the Baptist 
when taken and led before Herod. In these works Lorenzo 
greatly surpassed the artists who had executed the others, 
and was in consequence very highly commended by the 
Sienese, and by all who beheld the work. 

The masters of the Mint had to fuinish a statue for one 
of those niches of Or San Michele, which are opposite to the 
Guild of the Weaveis. This statue was to represent St, 
Matthew, and to be of the same height with that of St. John 
above described. They confided the charge of it, therefore, 
to Lorenzo Ghiberti, who produced a work of the utmost 
perfection, and one which w^as more highly praised than that 
of St. John, the master having executed it more in the 
modern manner. The successful completion of this statue 
caused the Guild of the Woolstaplers to determine that our 

prift they were to pay to another master, to whom they had in the first 
instance proposed to entrust the woik. 

* Scarcely a trace of this mosaic now remains . — EcL Flor. 1846-9. 

t For more extended details, see Uumohr, Ital lorsch. vol h, p. 357 
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iirtist should execute another for the same place, likewis.; 
hronzie, and of the same proportions with that of St. Matthew. 
Tlie fijxure was to represent St. Stephen, who was the patron 
saint of that guild, and was to be placed in the niche following 
tliat of St. Matthew. This also Lorenzo completed very 
happily, giving the bronze a very beaiitilul vainish, insomuch 
that this statue afforded no loss satisfaction than those before 
tumitioncd, or than the other works performed in Florence by 
the same master.* 

At that time Maestro Leonardo Dati was general of the 
lh’(*aching Friars, and, desiring to leave to his country a 
memorial of himself in Santa Maria Novella, where he had 
taken his vows, he caused Lorenzo to construct a sepulchre 
of bronze, with his own figure, taken from nature, in a 
recumbent position thereon ;t and from this work, which was 
■very much admired, there ar\se another, which Ludovico 
degli Albizzi and Niccolo Valori caused to be constructed in 
the church of Santa Croce J 

After these things, Cosimo and Lorenzo de’ Medici desiring 
to do honour to the relics of the three martyrs, Protus, Hya- 
eiuthus, and Nemesius, caused their bodies to be brought 
from Casentino, where they had remained, receiving but 
little veneration, for many years, and commissioned Lorenzo 
to prepare a tomb of bronze ^ In the midst thereof are two 
angels, in basso-rilievo, holding a garland of olive, within 
which is inscribed the names of the aforesaid martyi's. In 
this tomb were placed the above-named relics, and it was 
fixed in the church belonging to the monastery of the Angeli, 
in Florence. On the lower part, and on that side which is 
turned towards the church of the monks, are the following 
words, engraved on marble : — 

* These statues still retain their places. — Ed Fhr. 1832-9, 

The sepulchre was erectecl at the expense of the convent and the 
republic, in acknowledgment of services rendered by Path Being in the 
pavement before the high altar, and having been trampled on for ages, 
this work has now suffered greatly. — Ihid. 

J Ludovico degli Obizzi, that is ; but of this work, now much worn, 
the design and model only belong to Ghiberti. The second name, more- 
over, is not Niccolo, but Bartolommeo Yalori. — Ibid. ^ 

§ This tomb was broken up and sold as ola metal, at the suppression 
of the monastery, under the French domination in Italy; but tne pieces 
having been happilv renovered, were joined together with infinite care, 
and are now in the Florentine Gallery, in the hall of the modem bronzesit 
— Ibid.. 1832-8, and 1846-8. 
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Clarissimi virl Cosmas et Laurentius fratre's ne^lp[*tas rliu sanctorum 
reliquias martyrum relii^ioso stuilio ac hdeli^sima piotate huis faumpubiia 
■.ereis loculis condenddi coleiidasque curariint ” 

And on the outer side, where the little church faces towards 
the road, are the words hereafter recited, also engraved on 
marble, beneath the arms of the Medici : — 

“Hic condita sunt corpora sanctorum Christi Martyrum Prothi et 
Tlvacintlii, et Nemesii- Atm. Dom 1428.” 

This woi'k likewise succeeded perfectly well, and from that 
circumstance there arose a wish on the part of the wardens of 
Santa Maria del Fiore to have a sarcophagus and monument 
of bronze constructed by the same master, for the reception 
of the body^ of San Zanobi, bishop of Florence. This tomb 
is three hraccia and a half long and two high ; it is deco- 
rated with many and vaiied orjiaments,and in the centie of the 
front Lorenzo has represented San Zanobi restoring to life 
a child who had been left to his care by the mother, and who 
had died while she was absent on a pilgrimage. In a second 
relief is also a child who has been killed by a wagon, with 
the same saint, who resuscitates one of the two servants or 
lay-brothers sent to him by Sant’ Ambrogio, and of whom 
one had died in crossing the Alps. The companion of the 
dead servant stands before the saint bewailing his loss, when 
San Zanobi, moved to compassion, consoles him by the words, 
‘‘be at peace : he doth but sleep, and thou shalt see him ali^ e 
again ” On the back of the tomb are six angels, who hold a 
garland of elm-leaves, within which are certain words to the 
praise of San Zanobi, and in memory of that saint. To this 
work also Lorenzo gave the most earnest care, and putting 
foith the many resources of his art, he finished it most siiC‘ 
cessfully, insomuch that it was greatly c(debiatecl, and con- 
sidered an extraordinaiily beautiful thing. | 

VV'hile the works of Lorenzo, who executed innumerable 
commissions for various persons in gold and silver, as uell as 
in bronze, were daily increasing his fame, it chanced that 
there fell into the hands of Giovanni, son of Cosmo de’ Me- 

* Bottfiri observps that this should be the head only, and not the body 
of San Zanobi. 

J See Graye, i, 543-4, note. The principal group in this work is en- 
graved in Ciengnara. See also the Momimevti Sepolcrdli della Toscana^ 
published by Goiinelh , and the Meti opohtana Fiorentma ILlustTata^ Flo- 
rence, 1820, plates 31-2. 
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dici, a large cornelian, on which the flaying of Marsyaa by 
Apollo was represented in intaglio, which cornelian, as it was 
said, had once served the emperor Nero for a seal, and this 
being esteemed a rare thing, as well for the size of the stone, 
which was large, as for the marvellous beauty of the intaglio, 
Giovanni gave it to Lorenzo, to the end that he should make 
a gold ornament, also intaglio, to enclose and surround it ; at 
this work the master laboured several months, but when it 
was completed, the intaglio that he had executed around it 
was found to be no leas beautiful and meritorious than was 
the admirably perfect engraving of the stone itself The 
success of this work caused Lorenzo to receive commissions 
for many others in gold and silver, but which are not now to 
be found. ^ Among other ornaments he made a clasp or 

fastening of gold for pope Mai tin, which that pontiff wore in 
his cope : this was adorned with figures in full relief, and 
among them were placed jewels of very great price — a truly 
excellent work. He also made a wonderfully rich mitre, 
formed of foliage in gold, the leaves being wholly detached 
from the surface and of very beautiful effect : among them 
ere also many small figures in full relief, which were con- 
sidered marvellously fine. From this work the master not 
only acquired increase of fame, but also large rewards from 
the liberality of Pope Martin. 

In the year 1439t pop® Eugenius arrived in Florence to 
unite the Greek and Roman churches, when the Florentine 
council was held. The pope having seen the works of Lo- 
lenzo Ghiberti, and being no less pleased with them than 
with the artist himself, who was very acceptable to that pon- 
tiff, his holiness commanded him to make a mitre of gold, 
weighing fifteen pounds, with pearls, the weight of which 
was five pounds and a half, the w4iole being estimated — with 
the jewels also set in the mitre — at 30,000 ducats of gold. It 
is said that among these pearls were six of the size of filberts, 
and no imagination could conceive any thing more beautiful 
(according to what was afterwards seen in a design of the 

* Pplli, Saggio Storico della Galleria di Firenze, remarks that the gold 
ornament of the corneliiin. made for G-iovanni de Medici, has for sQ^ne 
time been no longer to be seen 

t More correctly 1438, according to the Florentine computation.— 
MasKlli. 
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whole! than the fanc'iful arrangement of these jewels, with 
the \aru*ty of figures, of children and others, wliich foimed 
the vaiied and most graceful decoration of this work ;* for 
which the master received many favours from tlie pontiff 
both for himself and lus fiiends, beside the first remunera 
tion of his lab ours. I 

The city of Floience had acquired so much glory and 
praise fiom the admirable works of this most ingenious artist, 
that a resolution was taken by the consuls of the Gruild of 
the Mei chants to give liim a commission for the thiid door 
of San Giovanni, which was also to be of bronze. In the 
case of the first door, which Lorenzo had made, he had fol- 
lowed the directions of the consuls, as regarded the decoration 
of the frame-work, by which the figures were surrounded, 
since they had determined that the general form of all the 
doors sliould be similar to that constructed by Andrea Pisano. 
But having now seen how greatly Lorenzo had surpassed the 
elder master, the consuls i evolved to change the position of 
the doors, and whereas that of Andiea had previously occu- 
pied the centre, they now placed it on the side of the building 
v\ Inch stands opposite to the Mi3ericordia4 pi oposing that the 
new door to be made by Lorenzo should be substituted for it, 
and should thenceforward occupy the centre ; for they fully 
expected that he would put forth eveiy effort and zealously 
employ all the resources of his art, insomuch that they now 

* Cellini, la the introduction to lus TieaUse on Goldsmith’s Work, 
has the follovvinf^ passage in relation to our aitit>t — “Lorenzo Ghibeiti 
was indeed a goklsmith, as well for the elegant style of his beautiful 
workmanship, as for the infinite cure and cxtieme delicacy of its finish, 
'fills man may truly be cited as an excellent goldsmith, ftir all his genius 
in that art of foundery w'as employed when he had to perform his smaller 
works ; and, although he sometimes set himself to execute large designs, 
yet it IS easy to see that he was much moio in his true profession when 
he was occupied with small ones,” etc. None of Lorenzo’s works in 
gold can now be found. 

t Although Yasaii has taken the abo^'e almost verbatim from tbemanu- 
Bcript of G-hiberti himself, he has yet omitted the principal ornaments 
of this rich wmik. “ On the front of the JMitre,” says Ghiberti, “was 
the Redeemer, seated on his throne, and sni rounded by angels ; while, 
oil the hack pai t, was the Virgin, with a simil u attendance of angels.” 
Figures of the fLUir Lvangeh^ts, with minyotheri> representing angels, 
vitue**li]so among the deeoniuons of this splentlul mitre. See Cicogiiara, 
l\ 22\ 

The Miicricordia then stood where the Bigallo now is. 
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plained tliemsclves in his haTid-^ without roserve, referring the 
whole matter entirely to his cure, and declaring that they gave 
him full fmrrnission to prooeed with the work as he should 
think best,'*' and to do whatever might most effectually secure 
that this thii’d door sliouhl be the ricliest, most highly adorned 
most beautiful and most peifect, that he could possibly con- 
trive, or that could be iinagiued.f Nor would tliey have 
him s[iare either time or labour, to the end that at^ he luid 
jn eviously surpassed all the sculptors that had lived befoie 
liiin, so he might now eclipse and suipass all his own eailier 
v\ orks* 

Lorenzo coinnicnced the undertaking, calling all Ins know- 
ledge and ability of every kind to aid. He divided his vvoik 

* “ La qualo mi fii data hcenza lo la conrhmessi in qiud niDdo cli’io 
credessi tonicisso piu perfettamente e piii Driiata e piu neca,’^ These 
arc Grhibcrti\ o^^ ti words. See Cicognaru, iv, 222. 

t The entire disposition of the work was left to Ghiberti, so far as 
the evccutioa was concerned; but it was the Consuls, who had charge 
of the whole, by whom the deteimination to choose subjects from the 
Old Testament was made. These vvcie, iiuleed, selected and described 
by Leonardo Aretino, as appears from a lettoi of his to the Depiitati 
themselves This has been published by Vateh m the hist illustration 
of these doors, now very rare; as also by Kicha, and in Ruin oh r, vol ii, 
p. 354. It is nevertheless of sufficient inipoitance to warrant its repro- 
duction here. On the outside we ha\D the following — “Respectable 
men, Nicholas of Uzzano and Coiiipaiiions, Depututi, ’ etc. Within, the 
letter commences in like manner, “Respectable men, etc I consider 
that for the ten stories of the new door, which von have determined to 
choose from the Old Testament, two things nnist be secured, and above 
all the first, which is, that they be such as arc cuprible of illustration ; 
the other requisite is, that the}" be sigiiiHiant. Now, by capable of 
illustration, I mean, possessing qualities that may satisfy the eye by the 
variety of design they demand for their due representation; and by sig- 
nificant, I mean, that the events duMiiselves have sikjIi importance as to 
render them worthy of being remembered. Presupposing these two 
qualities, I have selected, accouUng to my judgment, ten histones, whuh 
I send you described fully But it is needful that he who hath to design 
them should be well instructed in each history, to the ond that he may 
represent both the persons and their actions, in suitable order and cha- 
racter. lie must further have a ceitain elegance of fancy, that he mav 
be able to adorn them as beseemeth. In addition to the ten histories, I 
have selected eight Prophets, as you will see Nor do I make any doubt 
but that this work, if done as I have intimated to you, will be an ad- 
mirable thing. But fain would I be beside him who will have to design 
It, that I might make him perceive the full .significance of every point 
in each story. Recommending m}self to vou, your Leonardo op 
Abezzo.’’ 
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into ten compartments, or pictures, five on each side, which 
gave to each compartment one braccio and a third , around 
the whole and serving as an ornament to the frame- work 
uliich encloses the stories, are niclies filled with figures in 
almost full lelief, the number of which is twenty, all of ex- 
ceeding beauty. Among others is the naked form of Sampson, 
with a jaw bone in his hand and his arm lound a column, 
and this exhibits a degiee of perfection which will bear com- 
])aiihOn with that displayed by the ancients in their figures 
of lleicules, whether in bronze or marble. The same may 
he said of Joshua, who is in the act of addiessing his army, 
and leally seems to speak : there are besides, many prophets 
and sybils, adorned in a richly-varied manner, and displaying 
the utmost feitihty of in\ention in drapenes, head-di esse**, 
ouiarnents of the hair, and other decorations. Tweh e^ figures, 
111 a lecumbent position, were placed in the niches, which 
aie at each corner; and on the angles, in circular cavities, the 
master executed female heads, with those of youths and old 
men, the number of all being tlurty-four.l Among these 
lieads, towards the centre of the door and near to the place 
where tlie master has engraved his name, is the portrait of 
Ills father-in-law Bartoluccio, which is the oldest of the series, 
while that of the youngest man is the head of Lorenzo him- 
self, the author of the whole work. Theie are besides in- 
numerable decorations of foliage, cornices, and other orna- 
ments, all arranged and perfected with the utmost ability and 
the most zealous care. The folds of this door are adorned, as 
we have said, with stories from the Old Testament — the first 
presents the Creation of Adam, and Eve, his wife, whose 
figures exhibit tlie very perfection of beauty ; and liere we 
perceive that Lorenzo has had it at heart to give them the 
most exquisite forms that he could devise, intending to show 
that as our first parents came from the hand of God, the 
most beautiful of all the creatures that had been made, so in 
his work they were designed to surpass all the others tiiat he 
had ever produced in any of his works : without doubt a 
most worthy consideration. In the same picture are seen 
our first parents eating the apple, and also at the moment 

The number of recumbent figures is four only. — Schoi'n. 
t Here also there is an error, probably of the press, in the number, 
which lb not thirty -four, but twenty-four. — Ed, Fhr. 1846-9. 
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when they are driven out of Pavadise ■ and here the attitudes 
of the figures express the fii>t effects of tiieir sin; they are 
made aware of their nakedness, which they seek to conceal. 
We finally see them receive their punishment, being com- 
pelled by the angel to depart from Paradise. 

In the second compartment are Adam and Eve, with their 
two little children, Cain and Abel. These last are also shown 
when Abel is offering the best of his flock in sacrifice, while 
Cain presents the less worthy oblation. The expression of 
the latter displays his envy of his brother — that of Abel 
makes manifest the love he bears to God. One part of this 
picture is of singular beauty : it exhibits Cain ploughing the 
earth with a pair of oxen, whose labour, and the efforts they 
make beneath the yoke, are so admirably exhibited, that they 
seem alive and in positive motion. The same maybe said of the 
figure of Abel, who is keeping his flocks : he is then slain by 
his brother, and here the movements of Cain are full of vio- 
lence; his expression is that of pitiless cruelt}^ as he strikes 
his brother with his club, while the bronze itself has been 
made to exhibit the languor of death in tint most beautiful 
form of Abel. In the distance, moreover, and executed in 
basso-rilievo, is seen the Almighty Father, demanding from 
Cain what he has done with his brother. Each of the com- 
partments comprise four stories. In the thiid Lorenzo re- 
presented the patriarch Noah issuing from the ark, with his 
wife, his sons, his daughters, and the wives of his sons, toge- 
ther with all the animals, those of the air as well as of the 
earth ; all these creatures are finished with such perfection 
of excellence, each in its kind, that it is not possible for art 
more effectually to imitate nature. The open aik is seen in 
the extreme distance, with the desolation cammed by the de- 
luge : this part is in perspective and in the lowest relief (bas- 
sissimo-rilievo), the whole being treated with the utmost deli- 
cacy : the figures of Noah and his sons could not possibly 
be more full of life, as they offer their sacrifice to God, while 
the rainbow, the sign of peace between God and Noah, is 
seen in the heavens. But much the most admirable of all is 
the scene \\ hen Noah has planted the vine, and having drunk 
of the fruit theieof has become inebriated, and is exposed Jo 
the derision of Ham, his son. And of a truth sleeping 
figure could be more exactl3’' imitated, the utter abandonmen 
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of the intoxicatetl liinl)^ fini^ly ivnflt^iLiLl t^e lov'e and con- 
sideration exhibited by the ntlnn* sons of Noah are equally 
well expressed, and the attitudes of the hitter are beautiful. 
The vine, the cask, witli all the requisites of the vintage, are 
n:oreOver exhibited but with so rmich judgment and all so 
treated, that they do not impede the action of the story, 
but on the eoutrary increase its force and gue it most appro- 
jniate ornament. For the fuuith stniy of this compartment 
Lorenzo has chosen the a])poaranre of the three angels in the 
valley of Mamre : these figures ha\e a close resemblance to 
each other: the holy patriarch is seen in the act of adora- 
tion before his celestial Msitois, his hands are folded, and 
the expression of his countenance is most life-like and appro- 
priate The seivants with the ass, who are represented as 
awaiting Abraham at the foot of the mountain, whither he has 
gone to make the sacrifice of liis son, are equally excellent. 
Isaac stands naked on the altar, while the father, with up- 
raised arm, is in the act of proving his obedience, when he is 
jirevented by the angel, who arrests his arm with one hand, 
while he points with the other to the animal which he is to 
offer in saoiifice, and thus delivers Isaac fiom death. This 
story is of a truth exceedingly beautiful, and among other 
matters worthy of observation is the great difference between 
the delicate limbs of Isaac and those of the more robust ser- 
\ants, insomuch that there does not seem to have been a touch 
given winch had not been calculated with the nicest exacti- 
tude and the most perfect knowledge of art. In the difficult 
matter of representing the buildings, Lorenzo appears to have 
surpassed liimself in this work; the birth of Isaac’s sons, Esau 
and Jacob, vith the chase of the former, at the desire of his 
father, must also be particularized; Jacob conducted by Be- 
becca, is offering the prepared kid, the skin of which his 
mother has wrapped around his throat, while Isaac stretches 
out his hands towards him and bestows the benediction : all 
these things are admirably represented ; there are besides 
many beautiful dogs in this picture, and the figures of Isaac, 
of Jacob, and of Rebecca, must needs exhibit precisely the 
effect produced in their actual life.* 

Animated and exalted by the study of his art, its difficul- 
ties became daily more familiar to the master, and presented 
* The desiii^n for this cornpaitmf^nt is in the Museum of Pans — Se€ 
Schorn, Ge)man Trandation of Vusari, vol. ii, p, 120. 
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less fnrmirlable obstacles to his efforts, insomuch that he was 
constantly emboldened to new enterprises Ills sixth com- 
partment represents Joseph cast by his brethien into the 
well, and also his deliverance therefrom by the merchants, by 
whom he is presented to Pharaoh the interpretation of 
Pharaoh’s dream is likewise exhibited, with the precautions 
taken to provide for the years of famine and the honours 
rendered to Joseph by Pharaoh. Then follows the patriarch 
Jacob despatching his sons into Egypt for the purpose of 
buying corn, where, being recognised by Joseph, he causes 
them to return to their father. In this stoiy Lorenzo dis- 
played his mastery over the difficulties of perspective, in a 
circular temple, which is one of the objects ; theie are, be- 
sides, various figures differentl}^ occupied in loading corn and 
meal, with asses, which aie also most naturally represented. 
The feast given by Joseph to his brethren, the conceal- 
ment of the gold cup in the sack of Benjamin, its discovery, 
with the return of the travellers to Joseph, who makes 
himself known to and embraces liis brethien — all these things 
are here shown, and this story, for the varied passions and 
affections pourtrayed in it, as well as for the many rich 
accessories, is considered to be the most remarkable, difficult, 
and beautiful of the whole work. 

But Lorenzo was, of a truth, endowed with so fine a genius, 
and possessed so peculiar a grace in the execution of the figures 
here described, that when his mind became occupied in the 
composition of a beautiful story, he could not well do other- 
wise than produce exquisite forms; and this we may infer 
from the seventh compartment, which represents Mount Sinai, 
with Moses on the summit, receiving the Laws from God, 
and kneeling in adoration, with the appropriate expression of 
reverence : midway up the mountain, is Joshua, who is 
awaiting the return of Moses, and the assembled people are 
gatlieied at the foot of tlie Mount, terrified by the thuudeis, 
liLditnings, and earthquakes, and exhibiting an infinite variety 
of attitude, all repiesented with the utmost truth and nature. 
The master has also shown great love and diligence in the 

* Thi*; is evidenth departing from Scripture; but neither does Viisart 
raithfully describe the work in this particular. The only circuins«Iiiu*e 
correctly ;iiven in the text is that of Joseph taken from the well. Vabun 
has piutly followed the text of Ghiberti, who is ruther describing the 
nistory ns it ociiureLl tli.in Ins own work. Neither is the description 
of the scenes whicii ^ucc s the text precisely accurate, — Schom, 
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third compartment^ wherein he iias pourtrajed Joshua pro 
ceeding against Jericho, and causing the river Jordan to flow 
backwards. He has here represented twelve tents, for the 
twelve tribes, all full of highly animated figures : and still more 
beautiful are some others, in basso-rilievo, who are proceed- 
ing with the ark aiound the walls of the aforesaid city, when 
those walls are overthrown at the sound of the tiumpets, and 
Jericho is taken by the Hebrews. In this picture the relief 
of the landscape is gradually lowered, so that the distance is 
increased with great judgment, and the true proportions ot 
the first figui es to the mountains, with those of the mountains 
10 the city, and of the city to the distant country, are ob- 
served with infinite care, the degrees of relief being regulated 
with the nicest judgment, and the whole work conducted to 
the utmost peifection : the experience of the master, and 
his power in his art, increasing from day to day. In the ninth 
picture he has represented the Giant Goliath, with Da\iLl, 
in a proud yet childlike attitude, who cuts ofi‘ the Philistine’s 
head, when the army of God destroys that of the pagan. 
Here the artist has represented horses, chariots, and all the 
other accessories appertaining to war In anotlier part is 
seen David returning with the head of Goliath in his hand, 
and received by the people, who meet him with songs and 
the sound of instruments, all pourtrayed with perfect truth 
and full of animation. There now remained for Lorenzo to 
put forth all liis strength for the tenth and last picture, where 
the Queen of Sheba, with a splendid retinue, pays her visit 
to King Solomon. Here there is a building drawn in per- 
spective, and exceedingly fine, with a variety of figures 
similar to those in the previous stories. Nor less carefully 
and perfectly executed are the decorations of the architraves 
and the framework surrounding these doors, among which 
are fruits and festoons of foliage finished with the accustomed 
excellence of the master.*' 

In this work, whether taken in detail or considered as a 
whole, we have proof of the wonders that may be accom- 
plished by the fertile invention and practised ability of the 

♦•LorenzD himself speaks of this work in the following manner- — “I 
have done my best in all respects to imitate Nature, so I'ar as was in my 
power. Some of the histories represented, contain more than a hundred 
figures, others have less ; but all have been done with my best diligenoe.** 
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decorations of foliage thus left incomplete by his f<ither, with 
j»reat zeal and diligence j and this ornament is one of the 
rarest and most beautiful specimens of work in bronze that 
cun possibly be seen. Bonaecorso died young, and did not 
produce so many works as he most probably would have done, 
seeing that the secret of casting in such a manner that the 
wuik should succeed well and present an extreme delicacy of 
appearance, remained to him, ao well as that of perforating 
the metal iii the mode observable in the works left by Lo- 
renzo, who, to say nothing of his own performance, bequeatht-d 
many relics of antiquity to his family, some in marble, others 
in bronze. Among these was the bed of Polycletus, which was 
a most rare thing a leg of bronze, of the size of life, with 
certain heads, male and female, and some \ases, which Lo- 
renzo had caused to be brought from Greece at no small cost. 
He also left the torsi of many figures, with a great number 
of similar things, which were all dispersed ; and, like the 
property acquired by Lorenzo, suffered to be destroyed and 
squandered. Some of these antiquities \:ere sold to Messer 
Giovanni Gaddi, then “Cherico di Camera”, and among them 
was the aforesaid bed of Polycletus and some other matters, 
which formed the better part of the collection. t 

Bonaccorso left a son called Yittorio, who studied oculp- 
ture, but with very little success, as may he seen from the 
heads which he executed in the palace of the duke of Gra- 

giving them the fatal thrust, which would leave his holiness suspended 
in the air Jacopo Salviati, in the garb of a monk, was assisting m this 
operation; and the emperor was seated near, with a naked sword in his 
hand, on the point of which was written, ‘ Amcz, ad (laidvemstif and 
which he held towards the pontiFF.’* 

* Schorn remarks that it is not eatjy to say what is meant by this 
bed of Polycletus”, but he inclines to think the recumbent figure in 
Greek marble, now in the Florentine gallery, to be that here alluded to. 
He refers his readers to Fiorillo, Gef^chichU der Malerei^ i, 429- 
f Among these were the torso of a Satyr, a work of the best period of 
Greece, vith those of a copy of the Medicean Venus, and of a winged 
genius; another torso of another Venus, a Narcissus and a Mercury were 
also of the number. The first of these torsi is in the Florentine gallery; 
the second, on the extinction of the Gaddi family, passed into the posses- 
sion of a Marehese di Sorbello, who had married a lady of that house, and 
v/ho presented the torso to a Signor Oddiof Perugia, his nephew (\fnos8 
family still possesses a valuable collection of antiquities in tht.fc city'' 
The third, which is believed to be a work of PraxitUes, and which cam« 
albO to the Marehese di Sorbello, was afterwards possessed by the Cav 
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vina, and Avhich are not well done ; this aiosefrom the fact 
that he never devoted himself to his art with the love and 
diligence required to ensure success, but thought only of 
squandering the property and possessions of his father and 
grandfather. This Vittorio ultimately repaiied to Ascoli, 
whither he had been summoned to serve as architect under 
Pope Paul III, and where he was murdered in the night by 
one of his servants, who had planned to rob him. Thus the 
family of Lorenzo G-hiberti became extinct, but not so his 
fame, which will endure to all eternity.* 

But let us return to our artist, during his lifetime he gave 
his attention to various branches of art, and took delight 
in painting and working in glass. It was by him that the 
rose-windows around the cupola of Santa Maria del Fiore were 
made, one only excepted, that namely in which is represented 
Christ crowning the Virgin, and this is from the hand of 
Donato. The three windows above the principal door of 
Santa Maria del Fiore are likewise by Lorenzo Ghiberti, 
with all those of the chapels and tribunes, t as well as the rose 
window in the faQade of Santa Croce. This master also made 
a window for the principal chapel of the capitular church of 
Arezzo; on it is represented the Coronation of Our Lady, with 
two other figures, all which were done for Lazzaro di Feof 
di Baccio, a very rich merchant of that city ; but as all these 
windows were made of Venetian glass of very dark colour, 
they tend rather to obscure than to enlighten the buildings 
wherein they are constructed. Lorenzo was appointed to assist 
Brunellesco, when the latter received the commission for the 
cupolaof Santa Maria delFiore, but this arrangement was after- 
wards altered, as will be related in the life of that master. 
The same, Lorenzo wrote a book in the vulgar-tongue, wherein 

Lorenzo Adami. The three others passed into the possession of the 
Signori Nerli, “and were presented by them to the Academy of Fine 
Arts in Siena,” remarks Masselli; but a note to the latest Florentine 
edition (that of 1849) closes the account of these torsi with the follow- 
ing words: — “The fate of the last three is unknown to us.” 

* Baldmucci denies that the family of Lorenzo became extinct in this 
V'ittono. See his third volume, p. 49. 

■f The windows designed for Santa Maria del Fiore by Grhiberti,were 
SI 'was ho tells us himself, in his Commentano. — Ed. Flor, 1845-9. 

f Bottari corrects this name, which he says should be Lazzaro di 
Giovanni di Feo de’ Bracci, according to the Aretine archives. Th» 
window has for some time past been destroyed. 
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lie discoursed of many and various matters, but in such goi* * * § 4 
that but little profit can be derived from it. The only thing 
good that there is in the book, according to ray judgment, 
is the fact, that after speaking of many ancient painters, moie 
particularly of those cited by Pliny, he makes a brief mention 
of Cimabue, Giotto, and many others of those times, but this 
he does with much more brevity than was fitting, and that for 
no better reason than to give himself the opportunity of falling 
with a good grace into discourse concerning himself, and 
enumerating as he does, with the most minute description, all 
his own works one after another. Nor will I conceal that he 
seems to intimate that this book is made by others, but in the 
course of the work, discoursing of himself (like a man better 
versed in making designs, in woiking with his chisel, and m 
casting bronze then in the weaving of stoiies), he speaks in 
the first person, and says ‘‘ I made’\ ‘‘ I said”, “ I was doing”, 
and “I was saying.”* Finally, having attained the sixty- 
fourth year of his life, Ghiberti was attacked by a violent and 
continuous fever, of which he died,t leaving an eternal me- 
morial of his existence in his works, as well as in the writings 
of authors : he was honourably interred in Santa Croce. 
The portrait of Lorenzo is on the principal bronze door of 
San Giovanni ; it is seen in the centre when the doors aie 
closed, among the decorations of the border; the head is bald, 
and beside this portrait of Ghiberti is that of Barloluccio, his 
father ; near them are the following words : — 

LAURENTH CIONTS DI GHIBERTIS MIRA ARTE FABBICATUM.’’^ 

The drawings of Lorenzo are most excellent, and have 
much relief, as maybe seen in our book of collected designs, 
from an Evangelist by his hand, as well as from some other 
figures in chiaro-scuro, which are truly beautiful. 

Bartoluccio also, the father§ of Lorenzo, drew moderately 
well, as is shown by another Evangelist from his hand, in 
the same book, but which is considerably inferior to that ot 

* This work of Ghiberti ^manuscript) is in Florence, in the Maglia- 
becchiana Library. 

t The death of Lorenzo took place in the year H'SS, when he must 
have been seventy-five, or, as some writers say, seventy-seven year^hl. 
—Ed Flor. 1846-9. 

t The tomb of Ghibeiti is not now to be found . — Ibid 

§ ^top- father. 
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Lorenzo. These drawings, with some by Giotto and other 
masters, I received in the year 1528, while still but a youth, 
fi om Yittorio Ghiberti. I have always held, and still hold 
them in high estimation, for their own merits as well as from 
reverence to the memory of men so distinguished. But if at 
the time when I lived in close intimacy and continual inter- 
course with Vittorio, I had known as much as I now know, 
I could easily have gained possession of many other things 
by Lorenzo, which were very fine. Many verses, both in 
Latin and Italian, have been made at different times in praise 
ot Lorenzo; but of all these, that I may be the less wearisome 
to my reader, it shall suffice me to repeat the following : — 

“ Bum Lei nit valvas aurato ex save mtentes 
In tempi 0 Michael Angelus, obstnpmt: 

Attonitusque dm, sic alta silentia rupit; 

0 divmum opus! 0 janua digna polo!’^ 


MASOLINO DA PANICALE, PAINTER, OP FLORENCE* 
[born about 1403 — DIED ABOUT 1440.] 

The happiness of those who approach the highest point of 
the science in which they labour to attain perfection, must in 
my opinion be very great, more especially when, in addition 
to the satisfaction assured to all who strive conscientiously, 
they perceive themselves to derive some benefit from their 
labours. Such men, without doubt, lead a most peaceful and 
happy life. And if it happen that one whose days are thus 
occupied in the upright endeavour to reach the true end of 
his existence and acquire the perfection to which he aspires, 
should be suddenly surprised by death, yet his memory doe-i 
not become wholly extinct, if he have indeed meritoriously 
striven to advance on the true path. Therefore every one 
should do his utmost to reach perfection, for even though he 
should be cut off in the midst of his career, his fame will be 
secured and he will receive praise, if not for the works that 
he has been unable to fi«-is>h, yot ceitainly for the upiight 
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intention and earnest study wliicli will be perceived and 
acknowledged in the little that he may have completed.* 

Masolino da Panicale of Valdelsa, was a disciple of Lo- 
renzo di Bartoluccio G-hiberti, and in his early years was a 
very good worker in gold: among all those who assisted Lo- 
renzo in the labour of the doors of San Giovanni, Masolino 
Av as the most efficient as respected the draperies of the figures, 
in the finishing of whi-ch he displayed great ability and an 
excellent manner : in the use of the chisel also his intelli- 
gence and judgment was evinced in the softness and pei*- 
fection of roundness which he imparted to the human form, 
as well as to the vestments. At the age of nineteen Maso- 
lino attached himself to painting, and to this art his life was 
ever afterwards devoted : he acquired the principles of colour- 
ing under Gherardo della Stamina, t and having repaired to 
Pome for the purpose of studying there, he painted the hall 
of the ancient palace of the Oisini family in Monte Giordano, 
while dwelling in that city. But his health being injured by 
the air of Rome, which painfully affected his head, he returned 
to Florence, where, in the shurch of the Carmine, he painted 
the figure of San Piero beside the chapel of the Crucifixion, 
a work which is still to be seen in that place.J This San 
Piero was greatly commended by contemporary artists, and 
caused Masolino to receive a commission for painting the 
chapel of the Brancacci family, in the same church. Here 
he depicted stories from the life of St. Peter, and part of 
these he completed with equal zeal and success : the four 
Evangelists on the ceiling, namely, § the story of Christ calling 
Andrew and Peter from their nets, that which depicts the 
repentance of the latter for the sin he had committed in de- 
nying his master, and the preaching of the same apostle for 
the conversion of the Gentiles. By Masolino is likewise the 

* For certain details relating" to Masolino, see Lanzi, History oj 
painting, vol. i, p. 75. See also iiumohr, Ital. Forsck, ii, 245. 

f So that the first master of the day, as regarded composition, 
was Masolino’s instructor in that department of his art ; and the 
first colourist his teacher in colouring See Lanzi, ut supra. But the 
later Florentine editors question the fact of Masohuo’s having received 
Vifttruetion from Stamina. 

X It is no longer there, having been destroyed, together with fhe Sun 
'©•olo of Masaccio, in the year 1675, when the chapel of Sant’ Andrea 
t3©rsini was constructed. — Schom. 

I These paintings of the ceiling have been restored. — Ibid, 
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BtLiry representing the shipwreck of the Apostles, with that 
of St. Peter raising his daughter Petronilla from the dead, 
and in this he pourtrayed the last-named apostle going with 
St. John to the temple, and (inding the sick beggar in the 
portico, whom, when he implored an alms, not being able 
to bestow either gold or silver, St. Peter liberates from his 
infirmity by making the sign of the cross. All the figures ot 
this work are painted in a very grand manner and with much 
grace • they exhibit, moreover, great softness and harmony 
in the colouring, with considerable force of design. The entiie 
work was infinitely admired for much in it that was new, 
many considerations having been kept in view by Masolino, 
which were wholly foreign to the manner of G-iotto ; but this 
undertaking remained incomplete, because the master was 
overtaken by death.* 

Masolino da Panicale was a man of admirable genius, and 
hiswoika, which it is manifest that he executed throughout with 
infinite love and care, are distinguished by their harmony 
and facility.f His too zealous study and the fatigues to 
which he perpetually subjected himself, so weakened his frame 
that confirmed ill health ensued : his life was prematurely 
terminated, and the world was cruelly deprived of this master 
while he was still but at the early age of thirty-seven ; thus 
were cut short the hopes and expectations which had been 
conceived by all from his labours. The paintings of Masolino 
da Panicale date about the year 1440.J 

Paolo Schiavo, who painted the figure of the Virgin at the 
corner of the Gori,§ took great pains to imitate the manner of 

* Some of the commentators assert that the unfinished paintings of 
Masolino were completed b/ MahSaccio and Filippino. Others main- 
tain that he finished those he commenced; but not surviving to accom- 
plish all the pictures proposed tor the chapel of the Brancacci, those he 
left to be commenced, were afterwards executed by the above-named 
masters. 

t Among the few works of Masolino remaining, is one — attributed to 
this master — in the Royal Gallery of Berlin; with a second in that of 
Schleisheira. The subject of the former i'> St Helena, standing on the 
sea-shore, and superintending the reception of corn for the wants of the 
people; the latter is the Salutation ot the Virgin. 

% Or, according to some writers, between H05 and 1418; but a com- 
parisoTi of the whole question, appears to shew that Vasari's date is the 
more probable one. 

§ Now called the Cantonelli, a corruption of Canto de’ Nelh, which is 
near. This painting is still to be seen, or rather was to be seen — for it 
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Masolino. I have frequently exiimined the Avoi'ks of the 
latter very carefully, and find his manner essentially different 
from that of those who preceded him. He imparted much 
dignity to his figures, with great freedom to the draperies, 
which he caused to flow gracefully in rich folds. His heads, 
also, are greatly superior to those painted by earlier masters, 
since he has given more life and movement to the eyes, with 
increased beauty to many other parts of the human frame. 
He began also to have a clearer perception of what is re- 
quired for the successful management of light and shadow; 
gave his figures considerable relief, and effected many very 
difficult foreshortenings. Of this we see an instance, among 
others, in the Beggar who implores alms of St Peter, and 
the leg of whom, bent backwards, is admirably treated. 
Masolino likewise began to impart an expression of sweetness 
to his female heads, with a grace and elegance to the dra- 
peries of young men, which were not attained by the elder 
masters, and the perspective of his drawing is tolerably cor- 
rect * But the peculiarity which most distinguished Maso- 
liiio was the beauty of his fresco paintings : these he executed 
most admirably, the colours being so delicately blended and 
harmonized, that his carnations have all the softness which 
it is possible to imagine jt insomuch that if he had possessed 
the power of drawing perfectly, as he most probably would 
have done had he been granted a longer life, this master 
would have deserved to be numbered among the best; his 
works being executed gracefully, in a grand manner, with 
softness and harmony in the colouring, and much relief 
and force in the drawing, although this last is not in all 
respects perfect4 

is s^rievoiisly injured by restorations — at the commencement of the Via 
dell’ Ariento. — Ed. Flor. 1846-9. 

* Four drawings by Masolino will be found among those of the Flo- 
rentine collection. — Schorn. 

1 For more exact details on this subject, see Forster, BFdtagun :‘ur 
K.u'istgeschichte^ p. 218. 

} In the first edition of Vasari is the following epitaph on this mask 

ter*— 

Hunc puenim rapuit mors imprcba seJ tanen omnes 

Pingendo senes vicerat ille prius ” * 
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PARUI SPINELLI, PAINTER, OF AREZZO. 

[BDRN . . . WAS LIVING IN \ U4.] 

The Aretine painter, Parri di Spinello Spinelli,* acquired 
the first principles of his lU t under the discii)line of his 
father jj- but being taken to Florence by Messer Leonardo 
Bruni of ArezzDjf was theie received into the school of Lo- 
lenzo Ghiberti, whei e many young men were studying under 
the caie of that great master. At that time the doors of San 
Giovanni were in process of completion, and on the figuies 
of this woik Parii di Spinello was employed, as we have 
before said, with many others. While thus occupied, he 
contracted an intimacy with Masolino di Panicale, whose 
mode of drawing pleased Spincdli so much, that he took pains 
to imitate him in many respects, as he diil also the manner 
of Don Lorenzo degli Angeli in certain others. 

The figures of Pairi Spinclli are more slender than those 
of any painter who preceded him; he also gave them much 
greater length, insomuch that where other masters gave the 
proportion of ten heads only, Parri gave eleven, and sometimes 
even twelve: nor are they m the slightest degree ungraceful 
on that account ; slight and flexible, they arc always bend- 
ing either to the right or left, fiom which circumstance, as it 
appeared to him, and as he sometimes said, they derive an 
ail of life and spirit. This master painted his draperies very 
delicately; the folds are rich, and they fall gracefully from 
the shoulders of his figures to the feet, with good elFect. 
l^lrri wmrked extremely well in distemper, but in fresco liis 
colouring is perfect; and he was the first who, in fresco 
painting, omitted those greenish tints beneath the carnations, 
which were afterwards painted over with flesh colours in 
cliiaro-scuro, after the manner of paintings in water colours, 
as had been the custom with Giotto and the other old mas- 
tcis Parri, on the contrary, used body colours, which he 
applied with the nicest caution, as his judgment dictated their 
places; the lights, that is to say, on the points most in relief; 
friie middle tints in their due positions; and the darks towaida 
the outline. By this mode of tieatment his works were pro- 

* Gaspam was the proper name of tins arti'^t, 

f Spinello Aretino See his life, ante, p. 25.5. 

$ Tlie wcll'kiiowii histoiian and secretary of the Flor'ntine ropubho. 
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duced with greater facility, and a longer duration was secureil 
to his paintings in fresco. Having laid the colours in their 
places, he afterwards harmonized and blended them with a 
large soft brush; and this he did with so much delicacy that 
nothing better can be desired, and certainly his colouring has 
no equal. 

TVhen Parri had been absent many years from his native 
city, he was recalled to Aiezzoby his relations, on the death 
of his father; and there, among many works which it would 
occupy too much of our time to describe, he executed some 
that we must by no means pass over in silence. To these 
belong the three figures of the Virgin, each differing from the 
other, which he painted in fresco in the Duomo Veccliio, as 
also does the story of the Bcato Tommasuolo, a confessor and 
hermit of that time, and a man of very holy life, which he 
painted in fresco within the principal door of the same church. 
It was the custom of this holy person to carry in his hand a 
mirror, within which he beheld, as he affirmed, the Passion 
of Christ. The master has therefore represented iheBeato 
kneeling, with the mirror, which he raises towards heaven, in 
his right hand; while amidst the clouds above is Jesus Christ 
enthroned, with all the mysteries of the P«ission around him; 
all which, with the most adnniable art, he has given reflected 
in that mirror with such pei lection that not the Beato Tom- 
niasuolo only, but all who look at the pitttiire may behold 
them clearly. This was, without doubt, an extraordinary 
and difficult invention, and so admirably well executed, that 
many succeeding artists have been taught by it to produce 
various eflTects, and paint many subjects by means of a mirror."^ 
And, since we are speaking on this subject, I will not omit 
to mention a certain action of this holy man performed in 
the above-named city of Arezzo. Occupied with perpetual 
efforts to persuade the Aretines to live in peace w ith each 
other, he preached to them without ceasing on that subject, 
sometimes predicting to them the various misfortunes that 
could not fail to result from their discoids. Perceiving at 
length that he wasted his time, the said Beato one day entered 
the palace, where the council of sixty was accustomed to 
assemble, and finding them, as usual, in those deliberations 

* AIJ the fiesuo paintings of tbp Pnomo Yeccluo wore destroyed, 
together with the cathedral itself, in the year 1561. 
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with which he saw them daily occupied, althongh they never 
resolved on any thing that was not to the injury of the city, 
Tommasuolo waited until the whole council had assembled, 
when he gathered a vast mass of burning brands into the 
folds of his vestment, and enteiing the hall wherein the sixty, 
with all the other magistrates of the city weie seated, he 
threw tlie whole among their feet, boldly exclaiming “ Look 
to yourselves, rulers of Arezzo; the lire is among you; be- 
ware of your ruin;” this said, he departed. But such was 
tlie effect of his simplicity and zeal that, as it pleased God, 
these wmrds and this action of the holy man accomplished 
what all his preachings and threatenings liad hitherto failed 
to do; insomuch that the counsellors becoming thenceforward 
more united in purpose, ruled the city for many years in 
great concord, to the peace and quiet of the whole coin- 
luiimty. 

But to return to Parri Spinelli : having completed the fres- 
coes of the Duomo Vecchio, he painted a chapel, in fresco, in 
the church belonging to the hospital of San Crihtofano, beside 
the Brotherhood of the Annunciation. This work was exe- 
cuted at the cost of Mona Mattea dei Testi, wife of Carcascion 
Florinaldi, who left a \eiy hand.some levenue to that little 
church: the subject is Christ crucified; whde around and 
above are many angels hovering about in the darkened air, 
and weeping bitterly. At the foot of the cross, on one side, 
are seen Mary Magdalene and the other Maries, who hold 
the fainting Mother of Jesus in their arms, with San Jacopo 
and San Cristofano, on the other side. On the walls around, 
Spinelli depicted Santa Caterina, San Niccolo, the Annunci- 
ation, and Jesus Christ bound to the column; and in the arch 
above the door of the same church was a Dead Christ, with 
Our Lady and St, John: but the paintings of the chapel are 
ruined, and those over the door of the church were de&troyed 
when the door was replaced by one of modern workmanship, 
in macigno, the leveuues of the brotherhood being alienated 

* In San Cristofano — now the church of the Oblate of Santa Caterma^ 
transferred thither two ye*Lri> since The only w'ork now reraaining 
by Parri Spinelli, is that of the high altar, which represents Christ 
cni'Cifiecl. with angels weeping around, and the Manes at the foot of the 
cross. Beneath are the following words. — 

“ HOC OPUS FACTUM FDIT ANNO DOMINI MCCCCXLIV DIE TV MENSI3 
DECEMBllIfa.”— Flur. 1845-9, 
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at the same time, to establish a convent of one liuiidreLl nuns. 
Now for this convent Giorgio Vasari had made a well and care- 
fully constructed model j but it was afterwards altered, or rather 
transformed into a miserable failure, by those who most unwor- 
thily received charge of the building. For it often happens that 
one stumbles upon crafty or conceited men, who are for the 
most pait thoroughly ignorant, but who give themselves aiis 
of pretence, and arrogantl}'- presume to attempt the erection 
or superintendence of buildings, thereby frequently ruining 
the arrangements, and spoiling the models of men who have 
consumed their lives in the study and practice of the ait, and 
who are fully capable of constructing judiciously such works 
as they undertake. These things occur, to the serious 
injury of posterity, which is thus deprived of the utility, con- 
venience, beauty, and grandeur proper to all important 
fabrics, but more especially requisite to those wbicli arc to be 
used for the public service. 

Pani Spiiielli worked also in ilie cliuich of San Bernardo, 
a monastery of the monks of Monte Oliveto, where he painted 
two chapels, being those immediately within the principal 
door, and standing one on each side of it. In that on the 
right hand, and which is dedicated to the Holy Trinity, the 
master painted a group, representing God the Father, who 
supports the body of Christ crucified in his arms; and above 
this is the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove, surrounded by 
a choir of angeis. On one of the walls of the same chapel 
he also painted figures of saints, in fiesco, which aie admi- 
rably done. The second chapel is dedicated to Our Lad} , 
and here Spinelli has represented the Nativity of Chiist, 
wherein are certain women who wash the Divine infant in a 
little wooden vessel; and in depicting this circumstance the 
artist has pourtrayed the figures with a feminine grace of 
action which is charming Theie aie also numerous shep- 
herds in the distance, guarding their flocks: they are clothed 
in the rustic habiliments proper to that time, are full of life, 
and listen with the utmost attention to the words of the angel, 
who is commanding them to repair to Nazareth. On the 
opposite wall is the Adoration of the Magi; and here are de- 
picted cairiages of various kinds, with camels, giraflfes, ^iid 
all the camp and followers of those three kings; the latter, 
reverently offering their T'easuies, adore the infant Christ, 
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\vlio is on tliG lap of his nu>tlu*r lu adilition to these pic- 
tures, our avtiht painted several uthiM's, in fresco, on the 
ceiling, and other parts of the chnu'h * 

AVe fiiiLl it related lliat when Parri vSpinelli was occupied 
^\ith tlu'sc works, Fra Beinardino da Siena, a monk of tlie 
order of St. Francis, and a man of holy life, was jireaching 
in Arezzo, and having imlnced many of Ins brother monks to 
devote themselves truly to the practices of religion, and 
converted many other persons, caused Parrif to prepare the 
model of a church which he was con^tructmg for thc^e liis 
converts; after w hiidi, having heard that many disorders and 
evil deed?, wnu’C committed near a fountain situated in a wood 
about a mile from the city, San Bernanlino proceeded thither 
one morning, followed by the whole assembled people of 
Arezzo, and bearing a large wooden cross in bis hand, which 
it was his habit to carry. Here, after having preached a 
solemn discourse, San r)ernardino caused the fountain to be 
deiiiolibhed, and the wood to be cut down. Shortly after- 
wards he laid the foundation of a small chapel m henour (jf 
Our Lady, with the title of Santa Maria delle Grazie4 and 
in this he commissioned Parri Spinelli to paint the gloiinus 
Virgin, who, opening her arms, covers with her mantle the 
whole people of Arezzo. This vvoik the master accomplished, 
and that most Holy Virgin has since worked, and continues 
to work, many miracles in that place. At a later period the 
pco))le of Arezzo caused a most magnilicent church to be 
erected on this site, ami in the midst of the building is placed 
the figure of the Virgin executed by Parri ;§ while for this 
vvorlc many rich decorations in marble, with numerous figures 
around and upon the altar, have been made, as has been 
related in the life of Luca della Eobbia, and of his nei>hew 
Andrea, and as will be further set fortli in the lives of those 
who from time to time have adorned that holy place with 

♦ No trace now remains of these paintings.— Fhr. 1846-9. 

t The church of Sargiano, built by Parri, no longer exists as a 
church, having been annexed as a sacristy to the magnificent building 
now soon. The external walls remain, and shew the manner in which 
the church was decorated by Spinelli — Ed. Flor, 184G-9. 

The i:on\ont of Santa Maria dolle Grazie now belongs to the nuna 
of Santa Theresa. Pam’s Madonna is on the high-altar of the church. 

§ Tins sacred image is still venerated as here dehcribed, but a resto* 
ration has totally changed its original form . — Ed Fior, 1849. 
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their works. Soma short time after, Parri di Spiuello, moved 
by the great veneration which he bore to the holy man San 
Barnardiiio, pourtrayed that saint, in fresco, on one of the 
large pillars of the Duomo Veecliio; and in the same place, 
in a chapel dedicated to San Bernardino,* he painted that 
holy person glorified in heaven, and surrounded by a vast 
concourse of angels, with three half figures, one on each side, 
representing Patience and Poverty, and one above represent- 
ing the figure of Chastity, three virtues with which that saint 
had held close companionship even to his death. Under the 
feet of San Bernardino were several bishops’ mitres and car- 
dinals’ hats, to intimate the scorn in which the saint had held 
worldly things, and his contempt for such dignities. Beneath 
these pictures was the city of Arezzo, depicted as it appeared 
at that time. For the Brotherhood of the Annunciation, 
Parri painted, in fresco, in a little oratory or ‘‘ maesta,”t 
without the Duomo, Our Lady receiving the Annunciation 
from the angel: terrified by his approach, the Virgin turns 
away from the sacred messenger. In the centre of the ceil- 
ing, which is cross-vaulted, the master has painted angels, 
two in each angle; they hover in the air, and, sounding 
various instruments, one might almost believe one heard the 
soft harmony of the music. On the walls are four saints, 
two on each side. But the power possessed by this master 
of varying the expression of his conceptions is most vividly 
expressed in two pictures, one on each of the piers by 
wJiicli the arch, once the entrance to this tabernacle, is sup- 
ported. These represent, on one side, a figure of Charity 
suckling one infant, with most affectionate expression, while 
she caresses a second, and holds a third by the hand. On 
the other side is Faith, depicted in a manner entirely new, 
having in one hand the chalic^' with the cross, and in the 
other a cup of cold water, wliicti ^he pours on the head of a 
boy, thus rendering him a Christian. These figures are, 
without doubt, the best executed by Parri Spinelli in liis 
vi^hole life; and, even when compared with modern works, 
are considered wonderfully fine.J 
* When the Duomo was destroyed, this chapel was preservi^d, witl^ 
the picture of Parri here alluded to. — Masselh, 
t The term “ Maesta” is most commonly used in Italian to express 
the Vir^nn enthroned, but it is here synonymous with Tubernacle o: 
Oiatoiy : the woik is still in eMsterce,'but in very grievous condition, 
i There are not four samts, but two *, a St. Leonaid, that is to say. 
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Within thii city of Arezzo, anJ in the choir used b}" the 
monks in the church of Sant’ A^ostino, this master paiated 
various figures in fresco, which are known, by the inann'^r C" 
the draperies, and by those lengthened, slender, and bending 
figures described above, to be by the hand of Spinclli.^ lu 
the church of San Giustino, he also painted a St. Martin on 
horseback, cutting off a portion of his \ cbtinerits to bestow it 
on a beggar ; with two other saints.f In the Episcopal church 
of the same city, Parri depicted an AnnunciationJ in fresco; 
this is now half ruined, the wall on which it was painted 
having been man}-' years exposed to injury. In the capitular 
church of Arezzo, moreover, this master painted a chapel, 
that namely which is now near to the hall of the Intendants, 
and this also has been almost wholly§ destroyed by the humid- 
ity of the place. The misfortune of this poor painter, as 
regards the preservation of his works, lias indeed been truly 
great, the larger part of them having been ruined by damp, 
or destroyed in the demolition of the buildings which they 
adorned. On a round column of the last-mentioned church, 
Spinelli painted a figure of San Vincenzio ; and in the 
church of San Frauci^sco, he pourtrayed certain saints around 
a Madonna, in mezzo-rilievo, for the Viviani family ; in 
the arch above this work, he painted the Apostles receiving 
the Holy Spirit, with other saints in the ceiling, near which 
is a figure of Christ bearing his cross, and pouring blood 
from his side into a chalice. The figure of the Saviour is 
surrounded by angels, which are admirably done. Opposite 
to this picture, Spinelli painted one for the guild of the stone- 
cutters, masons, and carpenters, in their chapel dedicated to 
the four Crowned Saints, || and wherein he depicted Our Lady 
with the saints before-mentioned, who hold the instruments 
of the above-named trades in their hands. Beneath this 
and also in fresco are two stories from the lives of the same 
holy men, with others representing them when decapitated 

and a St. Michael. The figures of Faith and Charity have been white- 
washed — Ed. Flor \84C-9. 

* These pictures have long since perished — Ibid. 

t This WQrk also is lost. — Ed, Flor. 1832. 

j Of this work the angel only remained, even at the time of Bottari,— 
Ihid 

§ Masselh remarks, that it is now not only almost but entirely destroyed, 

ij I quattro Santi Incoronati. 
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nnd tlirown into the sea. There is great pcwer and life 
in this work, with many beautiful attitudes, exhibited more 
especially in the figures of those who lift the bodies, placed 
in sacks, upon their shoulders, to carry them to the sea, all 
their movements displaying infinite truth and animation. 
In the church of San Domenico, on the wall to the right of 
the high altar, Parri Spinelli painted a figure of the Virgin, 
with Sant’ Antonio, and San Niccolo, in fresco, for the family 
of the Alberti of Catenaia,* of which place the Alberti were 
the lords until it was destroyed, when the family went to 
dwell, some in Arezzo, some in Florence. Now that those 
families settled in each city belong to one and the same house 
is demonstrated by the arms, which are the same for both. 
It is true that those of Arezzo are not called “ degli Alberti/^ 
but “da Catenaia,” and those of Florence not “da Catenaia,” 
but “degli Alberti.” I remember also to have heard and read 
that the abbey of the Sasso, in the mountains of the Catenaia, 
afterwards demolished and rebuilt lower down towards the 
Arno, was built by those same Alberti for the confraternity 
of the Camaldoline monks: this edifice is now in the possession 
of the monastery of the Angeli in Florence, who acknowledge 
it to be derived from that family, which is among the most 
noble in Florence. In the audience- chamber of the fraternity 
of Santa Maria della Misericordia,f this master depicted the 
Virgin, with the people of Arezzo sheltered beneath her 
mantle; and in this picture are the portraits of the men who 
V ere at that time administrators of that pious place, taken 
irom the life, and clothed as was customary in that day. Among 
these figures, is that of a member of the fraternity called 
Braccio, but who is called rich Lazarus (Lazzaro Eicco) by 
those who speak of him now-a-days, and who died in the year 
1422,J leaving all his riches and possessions to that institu- 
tion which dispenses the same in the service of God’s poor, 
exercising the holy offices of mercy with true charity. On 
one side of this Madonna is the pontiff St. Gregory, and on 
the other is San Donato, bishop of Arezzo, and patron-saint 
of the Aretine people. Now the rulers for the time of that 

* All the pictures here described appear to he lost. 

t This fresco is still in good condition, it is now in a hall used as a 
court ot equity. 

:j; Bottaii, quoting dociirnents in support of Ins assertion, says that 
Laz/aro died in 1425. bee ante notf- p. 03v”. 
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brotherhood considered themselves to have been very weli 
served by Parri, in i espect of this work, they therefore caused 
him to puint a picture in distemper, representing Our Lady 
with the divine child in her arms, while certain angels hold 
back her mantle, beneath which are the people of Arezzo ; 
with the martyrs San Laurentino and San Pergentino below 
This picture is carried forth every year on the second day of 
Jane,^ and is home in solemn procession by the brotherhood 
of the Misericordia, to the church dedicated to those saints; 
there is then placed on it a casket of silver, made by t(ie 
goldsmith Forzore,t the brother of Pairi, and within which 
are the bodies of the above-named saints, Laurentino and 
Pergentino; it is carried forth, I say, and an altar is erected 
under covering of a tent, beside the cross near which the 
said church stands, because the church itself being small, 
could not contain the concourse of people which assembles 
for this festival. On the prcdella on which the afore- 
said picture is placed, the martyrdom of those two saints 
is depicted in very minute figures, so admirably done, that, 
for so small a thing, it is almost miraculous. Under the 
balcony of a house in the Borgo-a-Piano is a tabernacle, 
within which is an Annunciation, in fresco, from the hand 
of Parri Spinelli, a work much commended. There is, 
moreover, a fresco of the virgin martyr St. Catherine, 
painted by this master for the Brotherhood of the Pu- 
raccioli, in the church of Sant’ Agostino, which is most 
beautiful. In the church of Muriello also he painted a Santa 
Maria Maddalena, three braccia high, for the Confraternity 
of the Clerks; and in the church of San Domenico, near that 
door of entrance where the bell-ropes are, Parri decorated the 
chapel of San Niccolo in fresco, f painting therein a large 
crucifix, with four figures so admirably executed that they 
might be supposed to have been painted in our own day. 
Here also he represented stories from the life of San Niccolo; 
one pourtraying the Saint when he throws the golden balls 
to the virgins, and another showing the same holy man de- 

* Bottari corrects this date also, giving the 3rd of June instead of the 
and, that being the festival of the saints in question ; the picture is still 
wefi preserved in the chancellery of the fraternity. 

t A casket of modern workmanship now replaces that of Forzore, 
which is kept in the sacristy. — Bottan. 

J This work is still in existence, but has been retouched ; those 
nously alli^led. to are lost. — Ibid, 
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liv Bring two of them from death: the executioner is seen 
standing prepared to take off their heads, and is extremely 
well done. While Parri was occupied with this work, he 
was assailed by some of his kindred, with whom he was at 
strife, for a matter relating to some dowry, of which I know 
not the exact particulars; these men fell upon him with arms 
in their hands, and although Spinelli was saved from injury 
by some who hastened immediately to his assistance, the fear 
he suffered was nevertheless so great that he is said to have 
painted his figures thenceforward, not only bending towards 
one side, but with the expression of terror in their faces. 
Finding himself, moreover, to be frequently wounded by evil 
speakers and the attacks of envy, Spinelli painted a picture 
in that chapel representing tongues burning, and devils around 
them maintaining the fires. In the air above was a figure ot' 
Christ uttering maledictions on them, and on one side were in- 
scribed the following words, ‘‘ The lot of the false tongue.” 

Parri Spinelli was a zealous student of art, and drew ad- 
mirably well, as many things that I have seen by his hand 
sufficiently prove, more especially a series of stories repre- 
senting scenes from the life of San Donato, which Parri had 
drawn for one of his sisters, who was an excellent embroide- 
ress. This work is believed to have been intended for the 
decorations which it is supposed were to be embroidered by 
her for the high altar of the episcopal church. There are 
also some drawings in pen and ink by this artist among the 
collection in our book, which are very well done. The por- 
trait of Parri Spinelli was painted in the cloister of San 
Bernardo d’ Arezzo, by Marco da Montepulciano, a disciple 
of Spinello Spinelli. Parri lived fifty-six years, but his life 
was shortened by the melancholy of his temperament, his 
solitary habits, the too rigid severity of his labours, and over 
earnest devotion to the studies connected with his art. He 
was buried in Sant’ Agostino, where he was placed in the 
same grave with his father Spinello, and his death was a 
cause of regret to all the distinguished men to whom he was 
known.* 

* In the first edition of Vasari, the following lines are given as tha 
epitaph of Parri Spinelli : — 

Progenuit Paridem pictor Spinellus, et artem, 

Sectari patriam maxima cura fuit 
Utpatrem ingemo et manibus superavit, ab illo 
Extant quae mire plunma picta docent. 
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UASACCIO, PAINTER, OF SAN GIOVANNI, IN VALDARNO. 
[born 1402 ? — DIED 1443 .] 

When nature has called into existence a genius of surpassing 
excellence in any vocation, it is not her custom to leave him 
alone : on the contrary, she for the most part gives life to 
another, created at the same time and in the same locality, 
whence the emulation of each is excited and they mutually 
serve as stimulants one to the other. And this, in addition 
to the gi*eat advantage derived from it by them who, thus 
united, make their efforts in common, has the further effect 
of awakening the minds of those who come after them, and 
who are excited to labour with the utmost zeal and industry 
for the attainment of that glorious reputation and those 
honours which they daily hear ascribed to their distinguished 
predecessors ; and that this is true we find proved by the 
fact that Florence produced at one and the same time Filippo, 
Donato, Lorenzo, Paolo Uccello, and Masaccio, each most 
excellent in his peculiar walk, and all contributing to banish 
the coarse and hard manner which had prevailed up to the 
period of their existence ; nor was this all, for the minds of 
those who succeeded these masters were so effectually inflamed 
by their admirable works, that the modes of production in 
these arts were brought to that grandeur and height of per- 
fection which are made manifest in the performances of our 
own times. We then, of a timth, have the greatest obligation 
to those masters who by their labours first taught us the true 
path by which to attain the highest summit of perfection; and 
as touching the good manner in painting, most especially are 
we indebted to Slasaccio, since it was he who, eager for the 
acquirement of fame, first attained the clear perception that 
painting is no other than the close imitation, by drawing and 
colouring simply, of all the forms presented by nature, exhi- 
biting them as they are produced by her, and that whoso- 
ever shall most perfectly effect this, may be said to have most 
nearly approached the summit of excellence. The conviction 
of this truth formed by Masaccio was the cause, I say, of his 
attaining to so much knowledge by means of perpetual study, 
that he may be acc''unted among the first by whom rrt was 
in a great measure delivered from rudeness and hardness : he 
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it was who tanglit the rnethoil of overcoming many difliLniltics, 
ami led the way to tlxc adoption of those beautiful attitude? 
and movements ne\er exhibited by any painter before his 
day, while he also imparted a life and foice to his figures 
with a certain voumlncss and relief, which render them truly 
characteristic and natural. Possessing extreme rectitude of 
judgment, Masaccio perceived that all (igiires not sufficiently 
tore&hortened to appear standing firmly on the plane whereon 
they aie placed, but reared up on the points of their feet, 
must needs be deprived of all grace and excellence in the 
most important essentials, and that those who so represent 
them prove themselves unacquainted with the ait of fore- 
shortening. It IS tiue that Paolo Urcello had given his 
attention to this subject, and had done something in the 
matter, uliich did to a certain extent lessen the difficulty; 
but Masaccio, differing from him lu various particulars, 
managed his foresliorteiiings with much greater ability, exhi- 
biting his mastery of this point m every kind and variety of 
view, and succeeding better than any artist had done before 
him. He moreover imparted extreme softness and harmony 
to his paintings, and was careful to have the carnations of the 
heads and other nude parts in accordance with the colours of 
the drnperies, which he repiesented with few and simple 
folds, as they aie seen in the natural object. This has been 
of the utmost utility to succeeding artists, and Masaccio de- 
serves to be considered the inventor of that manner, since it 
may be truly affirmed that the works produced before his 
time should be called paintings ; but that bis performance, 
when compared with those woiks, might be designated life, 
truth, and nature. 

The birth-place of this master was Gastello San Giovanni, 
in the Valdarno,* and it is said that some figures are still to 
be seen there which were executed by INlasaccio in his ear- 
liest childhood t He was remaikably absent and caridess of 

* Gaye {Carteggio, i, 1 15) cites documents which sliew that Bdhhnueci 
is right when he places the birth of Masaccio in 1402. That master 
was the son of the notary Ber Giovanni di Mone (Simone) Guich, called 
“ della Scheggia” of Gastello San Giovanni, in Val cl’Arno, distant about 
eighteen miles from Florence, on the road towards Arezzo. He I'^iii- 
Bciibed in the old book of the Guild as Maso di Ser Giovanni dichastLllo 
Swngwvanm.^* MCCCCXXiv. 

f Pella Yalle remaiks, that i.ji.ong these is the figure of on oH 
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exU'i’nals, as one who, having fixed his whole mind and thought 
on art, cared little for himself oi his personal interests, and 
meddled still less with the affairs of others ; he could by no 
means be induced to bestow his attention on the cares of the 
world and the general interests of life, insomuch that he 
would give no thought to his clothing, nor was he ever wont 
to require payment from his debtors, until he was first le- 
duced to the extremity of want ; and for all this, instead of 
being called Tomniaso, which was his name, he received from 
every one the cognomen of Masaccio*, by no means for any 
vice of disposition, since he was goodness itself, but merely 
from his excessive negligence and disregard of himself ; for he 
was always so iriendly to all, so ready to oblige and do ser- 
vice to others, that a better or kinder man could not possi- 
bly be desired. 

Masaccio’s first labours in art were commenced at the time 
when Masolino da Panicale was working at the chapel of the 
Brancacci, in the church of the Carmine, at Florence : and 
lie sought earnestly to follow in the track pursued by Donato 
and Filippo Brunelleschi (although their branch of art, being 
sculpture, was different from his own), his efforts being per- 
petually directed to the giving his figures a life and animation 
which should render them similar to nature. The outlines 
and colouiing of Masaccio are so different from those of the 
masters preceding him, that his works may be safely brought 
in comparison ivith the draiving and colouring of any pro- 
duced in later times. Studious and persevering in his labours, 
this artist successfully coped with the difficulties of perspec- 
tive, which he overcame most admirably and wdth true ai tistic 
skill, as may be seen in a story representing Christ curing 
a man possessed by a demon, ivhich comprises a number of 
small figures and is now in the possession of Pidolfo del 
Ghirlandajo.f In this work are buildings beautifully drawn 
in perspective, and so treated that the inside is seen at the 
same time, the artist having taken the view of these buildings 

woman spinning, with an exprobsion so remarkable, that “ one can never 
forget It after once seeing her.” 

* ** Awkward,” helpless,” stupid,” “ ugly,” “big,” or even haitfui 
Tom,^ccoi ding to the degree of disapprobation which the speaker may 
desire to e\pioss. Here, it is manifest, the least offensive ot these ap- 
pellations is to be understood- 

Nothing whatever is known of this work. 
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not as presented in front, Lut as seen in the sides and angles, 
to the great increase of the difficulty. Masaccio gave much 
hiore attention than had ever been bestowed by previous 
masters to the foreshortening of his figures and the treatment 
of the naked form : he had great facility of handling, and his 
figures, as we have said, were of the utmost simplicity. There 
is a picture in distemper by this master, representing Our 
Lady reposing in the lap of St. Anna, and holding the divine 
Child in her arms : it is nowin Sant^ Ambrogio, in Florence, 
in the chapel which stands next to the door leading to the 
parlour of the nuns * In the church of St. Nicholas, beyond 
the Arno, is also a picture by Masaccio : it is in distemper 
and represents the Annunciation, with a house and many 
columns, admirably painted in perspective. The design and 
colouring are alike perfect, and the whole is so managed that 
the colonnade gradually recedes from view in a manner which 
proves Masaccio^s knowledge of perspective I 

In the Abbey of Florence, Masaccio painted a fresco on a 
pillar opposite to one of those which support the arch of the 
high altar ; this represents St, Ivo of Brittany, whom the 
master figures as standing within a niche, that the feet might 
appear duly foreshortened to the spectator viewing it from 
below : a thing whieh obtained him no small commendation, 
as not having been so successfully practised by other masters. 
Beneath St. Ivo, and on the cornice below, is a crowed of beg- 
gars, widows, and orphans, to whom the saint affords help in 
their necessity.^ In the church of Santa Maria Novella 
there is likewise a fresco, painted by Masacchio; it repre^ 
sents the Trinity, with the Virgin on one side, and St. John 
the Evangelist on the other, who are in contemplation of 
Christ crucified. This picture is over the altar of St. Igna- 
tius, and on the side walls are two figures, supposed to he the 
portraits of those who caused the fresco to be painted ; but 
they are little seen, having been concealed by some gilded 
decorations appended over them. But perhaps the most 
beautiful part of this work, to say nothing of the excellence 
of tl\e figjures, is the coved ceiling, painted in perspective, 

^ Now at Tlorence. in the G-allery ol the Academy of Fine Art^. 

t The fate of this work is unknown. 

t The modern changes made in this part of the building, leave no 
of Masaccio’s painting. 
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aiid fli\ j Jed iiitc square compartments, with a rosetteH^afi^ . 
compartment ; the foreshortening is managed with so 
ability, and the whole is sojudiciously treated, that the surface 
has all the appearance of being perforated.* 

In the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, and in a chapel 
near the side door which leads towards San Giovanni, is a pic- 
ture painted by Masaccio, and lepresentiug the Madonna, with 
Santa Caterina, and San Giuliaiio On the predella are va- 
rious stories from the life of Santa Caterina, the figures being 
\ ery small ; with that of San Giuliano killing his father and 
mother.t The Birth of Christ is also depicted here with 
that simplicity and life-like truth which were peculiar to the 
manner of this m aster. J In Pisa, moreover, and in one of 
the chapels in the church of the Carmine, is a picture by this 
master, i epreseiiting Our Lady with the Child, and at their 
feet aie angels sounding instruments of music; one of whom 
IS giving the must rapt attention to the harmony he is pro- 
ducing St Peter and St. John the Baptist are on one side 
of the Virgin, with San Giuliano and San Niecolo on the 
other. These figures are all full of truth and animation. On 
the predella beneath, aie stories from the lives of the above- 
named saints in small figures, and in the centre of these is 
the Adoration of Christ by the Magi. This part of the work 
presents horses full of life, and so beautiful that nothing 
belter could be desired. The persons composing the court 
of the three Lings ai e clothed in diiferent vestments customary 
at that time ; and over all, as a completion to the work, are 
various saints, in several compartments, placed around a cru- 
cifix. § It is moreover believed that the figure of a saint, 
wearing the robes of a bishop, and painted in fresco, in the 
same church, beside the door which leads into the convent 
is also by the hand of Masaccio; but I am fully convinced 
that this is the work of Masaccio’s disciple, Fra Filippo. 

Having returned from Pisa to Florence, Masaccio there 
painted a picture, which is now in the Palla Pucellai palace: 
it presents two naked figures, male and female, of the size of 

This work is said to be concealed behind Vasari’s miserable picture 
on th% altar, now called mat of the Rosary . — Ed Fhr. 1848. 

f Della Valle remarks that no mention is made of these parricul.il ac^3 
in the first eduion. 

X These pictures have also perished. 

§ ;Monoua informs us that these paintings are likewise dt-sLiojed. 
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life hi t not finding himself at his ease in Florenoo, and 
stimulated by liis love and zeal for ait, the master resolved to 
proceed to Horne, that he might there learn to surpass others, 
and this he effected. In Rome IMasaccio acquired high reputa- 
tion, and in a chapel of the church of San Clemente, he painted 
a Crucifixion in fresco, with the thieves on their crosses, and 
also stories from the life of St. Catheiine the martyr. This 
work he executed for the cardinal of San Clemente f He 
likewise painted many pictuies in distemper ; but in the 
troubled times of Rome these have all been destroyed or lost 
There is one remaining in the ehiireh of Santa Maiia Mag- 
giore, and in a small chapel near the saciisty, wherein are 
four saints so admirably done that they seem rather to be 
executed in relief than on the iilaiii surface: in the midst of 
these is Santa Maria della Neve. The portrait of Pope 
Martin, taken from nature, is also by this master : the pontiff 
is represented holding a spade in his hand, with which he is 
tracing out the foundations of the church ; near the pope 
stands the figure of the Emperor Sigismund II.J I was one 

^ The fate of this work is unknown. 

■f The Crucifixion of Christ is pnuted on the principal wall, behind 
the altar The stories of St. Catherine^ are in nine corapartmeuts on the 
lateral walls. On the ceiling are the four Evangelists, with the Fathers 
of the Church ; and on the arch of entrance are the twelve Apostles, in 
medallions. These, as w^ell as the Evangcdists, have suffered from time, 
but have not been injured so much as the other pictures by retouching. 
Outside of the arch are an Annunciation, and a St. Christopher with 
the Infant Christ on his shoulder But none of these pictures resemble 
the well- authenticated works of Masaccio, whether as regards the thought 
or the execution* they would rather seem to be of an earlier date, and 
are more like works of the time of Giotto, in composition, drawing, and 
colouring. Maneini, whose manuscript is quoted by Baldinucci [Man- 
rn’s Edition^ vol. iii, p 170) attributes them to Giotto, and quotes the 
following verses, which he declaies himself to have seen written in gold 
letters, on the left of the Tribune, and which he considers to refer to 
these paintings. — 

“Ex annis Domino elapsis mille ducentis 
Nonaginta novem Jacobus Collega minorum 
Hujus Basilica* titulo pars cardinis alti 
Hmc jussit fieri, quo placuit Roma nepote 

Papa Bonifacius VIII proles ” 

Giovanni dell’ Armi published engravings of these frescoes in W09j 
some of the stories will also be found in D’Agiricourt And here it 
may be remarked, that the latest Florentine edition will not allow these 
works to be by Giotto, but furnishes no evidence in support of the 
opinion thus opposed to the assertion of Giulio Mancini. 

X These picture? are also destroyed. 
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day examining; that work ^vith Michael Angelo Buonarotti, 
when lib piaiscil it very highly, remarking at the same time that 
the two personages depicted had both lived in Masaccio’s day. 
A\^hilst this master was in Rome he was appointed to adorn 
the n alls ot‘ the chuich of San Giovanni in that city, Pisanello 
and GiMitile da Fabiiano being alhO employed by Pope Mar- 
tin to decoiate the walls of tlie same edifice with their paint- 
ings But Masaccio ha\ ing received inttdligence that Cosmo 
de’ IMedici, Irom whom lie liad received favour and protection, 
had been leealled from exile, again repaired to Florence; 
there, Masolino da Panicale being dead, Masaccio was ap- 
pointed to continue the paintings of the Brancacei chapel, in 
the church of the Carmine, left unfinished, as we have said, 
by the death of Masolino. Before entering on this work, 
ouv artist painted, as if by way of specimen, and to show to 
what extent he had ameliorated his art, that figure of St 
Paulf winch stands near the place of the bell-ropes; and it 
is ccitam that the master displayed great excellence in this 
work, for the figure of the saint, which is the portrait of 
Bartolo di Aiigiolino Angiolini,^ taken from the life, has 
something in it so impressive, and is so beautiful and life- 
like, that it seems to want nothing but speech; insomuch that 
he who has not known St. Paul has but to look at this picture, 
when he will at once behold the noble deportment of him who 
conjoined the Roman culture and eloquence with that invin- 
cible force which distinguished the exalted and devout cha- 
racter of this apostle, whose every care and thought were 
given to the affairs of the faith. In this picture Masaccio 
also afforded further proof of liis mastery over the difficulties 
of foreshortening: the powers of this artist as regards that 
point were indeed truly wonderful, as may be seen even now 
in the feet of this apostle, where he has overcome the difficulty 
in a manner that may well be admired, when we consider the 
ruile ancient fashion of placing all the figures on the points 

In the year 1434; but Pupe Martin had then been dead thirty-three 
yoarb, having died in 1401. — Sulwm, 

t Bottari tells ns that this figure was destroyed in the year 1575, 
v;hGij the chapel of Sant’ Andrea Coismi was constructed 

1 Bartolo D’Angiolino Angiolini, of the Santo Spirito quarter of 
Florence (st'c note following). GonfaloneFeizu, who "was born m 1373. 
Fpnn 1406 to 1432, Bartolo Angiolmi exercised various raagisteriid 
otiicib of importance in the Florentui** Itepablic. 
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of their feet; and this manner was persisted in even to liis 
day, not having been fully corrected by the older artists; he 
it was who [earlier than any other master) brought this point 
of art to the perfection which it has attained in our own times. 

While Masaccio was employed on this work, it chanced 
that the aforesaid church of the Carmine* was consecrated, 
and in memory of that event Masaccio painted the whole 
ceremony of the consecration as it had occurred, in chiaro- 
scuro, over the door within the cloister which leads into the 
convent. In this work, which was in " terra-verde,” the 
master painted the portraits of a great number of the citizens 
who make part of the procession, clothed in hoods and man- 
tles; among these figures were those of Filippo di Ser Lru- 
nellesco, in ‘‘ zoccoli,”’(‘ Donatello, Masolino daPanicale, who 
had been his master, Antonio Brancacci,J for whom it w'as 
that the above-mentioned chapel was painted, Niccolo da 
Uzzano, Giovanni di Bicci de^ Medici, and Bartolommeo 
Yalori, all of whose portraits, painted by the same artist, are 
also in the house of Simon Corsi, a Florentine gentleman § 
Masaccio likewise placed the portrait of Lorenzo Ridolfi,|| 
who was then ambassador from the Florentine republic to the 
republic of Venice, among those of the picture of the conse- 
cration; and not only did he therein di^pict the above-named 
personages from the life, but the dooi of the convent is also 
pouitrayed as it stood, with the porter holding the keys in his 
hand. This work has, of a truth, much in it that is very 

* The church of the Carmine was roTi^ecr.irerl on the I9th ot‘ April, 
1422, by the Archbishop Ameri»>o Corsiiii. - Ed. FLor. 1845-9. 

t Wooden shoes, 

% There were two families of Brancacci in Plorence, the dud of the 
Santo Spirito quarter, the other of the ijuarter of Santa Maiia Novella ; 
but this last was more frequently callerl Del Branca. That Antonio (di 
Piero di Piuvichese) Brancacci, for uhom the chapel so frequently 
allutled to was painted, belonged to the foiraer. 

§ Of these portraits nothing is nou known. 

II Lorenzo di Antonio Ridolfi was twice ambassador to Venice; once 
m 1402, for the arrangement of the Milanesf^ affair, and a second time 
(which is that here alluded to) in 1425, when he was despatched to 
v^enicB with Marcello Strozzi, to form a league between the Venetian 
Republic and that of Florence, then menaced by Fihppo Maria Vis cc^ii. 
But this work could scarcely have been painted by Masaccio after hia 
return from Rome to Florence, if that return took place on the occasion 
of Cosmo the Elder’s recal from exile, since the hist mentioned evem 
did not occur until the year 1434, 
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excellent, Masaccio having found means to marshal \i\^ figures 
so admiiably well on the ie^el space of that piazza, in langeo 
of five or six in a file, and they are gradually dnniinshetl to 
the eye with such judgment and truth of proportion, that it 
is truly wonderful. There is also to be rcmaikcd that he 
has had the forethought to make these men not all of one 
size, but differing, as in life; insomuch that one distinguishes 
the short and stout man from the tall and slender liguies, as 
one would if they were living. The feet of all are [ilanted 
firmly on the plane they occupy, and the foreshortening of 
the files is so perfect that they could not look otherwise in 
the actual life.* 

After this Masaccio returned to the works of the Brancacci 
chapel, wherein he continued the stories from the life of 
St. Peter, commenced by Masolino da Paiiicale, of which he 
completed a certain part. The installation of St Peter as 
first pontiff, that is to say, the healing of the sick, the laising 
to life of the dead, and the making the halt sound, by the 
shadow of the apostle falling on them as he approaclies the 
tcm])lc with St. John. But remarkable above all the rest is 
the story which represents St. Peter, when, by command of 
Chria^t, he draws money to pay the tribute from the mouth 
of the fish ; for besides that we have here the portiait of 
IMasaccio himself, in the figure of one of the apostles (the 
last painted by his own hand, with the aid of a mirror, and 
so admirably done that it seems to live and breatlie ;) there 
is, moreover, great spirit in the figure of St. Peter as he 
looks inquiringly towards Jesus, while the attention given by 
the apostles to what is taking place, as they stand around their 
master awaiting his determination, is expressed with so much 
truth, and their various attitudes and gestures are so full of 
animation, that they seem to be those of living men. Saint 

* Bsdihixucci laments the loss of this picture, which was barbarously 
ilestroyecL The original drawing of it is believed to be now in tlio 
possession of some lover of art in Lombardy. Laniu saw it in tlie 
iiiinds of a professor of the University of Pavia. So far the usually 
accurate Masselli, who is copied, without acknowledgment, by the later 
Florentine editors. But the German translator of Vasari, the lute 
erudite and lamented Ludwig Scliorn, assures us that he has seen tliis 
chawing — which is that of a portion only of the work — in the collection 
of the Florentine Gallery (the Uffizj). See also Heinrich Meyer, in 
Goethe’s PropylHen, iii, 38, for remarks on this and other drawings by 
the same master m the above-named collectioa. 
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Peter more particulaily, bent forwiiril and makin^r consider 
able effort as he draws the money from the mouth of the li&h, 
has his face reddened with the exertion and position. When 
he pays the tribute also, the expression of his face as be care- 
fully counts the money, with that of him who receives it, and 
which last betrays an excessive eagerness to become possessed 
of it ; all this is depicted with the most vivid truth, the latter 
regarding the coins which he holds in his hand with the 
greatest pleasure. Masaccio also depicted the restoration to 
life of the king’s son by St. Peter and St. Paul,* but this hist 
work remained unfinished at the death of Masaccio, and ivaa 
afterwards completed by Filippino. In the picture which 
represents St, Peter administering the rite of Baptism, there 
is a figure which has always been most highly celebrated : it 
is that of a naked youth, among those who are baptised, and 
who is shivering with the cold. This is in all respects so 
admirable and in so fine a manner, that it has ever since been 
held in reverence and admiration by all artists, whether ot 
those times or of a later period.! This chapel has indeed 
been continually frequented by an infinite number of stu- 
dents and masters, for the sake of the benefit to be derived 
from these works, in which there are still some heads so 
beautiful and life-like, that we may safely affirm no artist 
of that period to have approached so nearly to the manner ot 
the moderns as did Masaccio. His works do indeed merit all 
the praise they have received, and the rather as it was by 
him that the path was opened to the excellent manner pi e- 
valent in our own times ; to the truth of which we have tes- 
* Th? description of the stories painted by Masaccio in the Braiicacci 
Chapel IS not correct; those by that master are the follo\Mn 2 ^- — Adam 
and Eve driven from Paradise, a picture imitated, with but slight devia- 
tions from the original, hy Raphael, in the Loggia of the Vatican , Chiist 
commanding Peter to pay the tribute-money; Peter baptizing the 
people (in tins is the celebrated figure of the shivering youth)* the 
history of Ananias ; Peter healing the lame, and restoring the blind to 
Bight, by his shadow; — and, fiiialh, the resuscitation by St Peter of tlie 
youth who had fallen down dead, one part of winch was finished by 
i\lippino Lippi. Meyer (in the Piothylaeri) ascribe*! the Preaching oi 
St. Peter also to Masaccio; but this is by Masohiio da Panicale. See 
Rumohr, Hal Forsch ii, 249, who shews that Lasinio also is in error^ 
when he attributes Peter and Paul before the Proconsul to Masaccio, 
that picture also being the work of Filippino Lippi — Ludwig Schorn. 

■f Lanzi says, this figure may be said to have made an epoch in th* 
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'dmony in the fact that all the most celebrated sculptors and 
painters since Masaccio’s day have become excellent and 
illustrious by studying their art in this chapel. Among these 
may be cnuineiated Fra G-iovanni da Fiesole,^ Fra Filippo, 
Filippino, who completed the woik ; Alesso Baldovinetti, 
Andrea del Castagna, Andrea del Verioccliio, DomenicD 
del Gliiilanilajo, Sandro di Bottieello, Leonardo da Vintd, 
Pietro Perugino, Fia Bartolommeo di San Marco, Mariotti 
Albei tinellij and the sublimet Michael Ang(do Buonar- 
rotti. Papliael of Urbino also made his fiist commence- 
ment of his exquisite manner in this place, and to these 
must be added Grranaccio, Lorenzo di Credi, Rulolfo del 
Ghirhindajo, Andrea del Sarto, Rosso, Francia Bigio, or 
Franciabigio, Baccio Bandinelli, Alonzo Spagnolo, Jacopo da 
Pontormo, Pierino del Vaga, and Toto del Nunziata ; all in 
short who have sought to acquire their art in its perfection, 
have constantly repaired to study it in this cha[)elj, there 
imbibing the precepts and rules necessary to be followed for 
the ensurance of success, and learning to labour effectually 
from the figures of Masaccio And if I have heie made men- 
tion of but few among the foreigners who liave frequented 
this chapel for purposes of study, let it suffice to say that 
where the heads go, there the members are certain to follow. 
But although the works of Masaccio have ever been lield in 
such high estimation, yet it is nevertheless the opinion, or 
rather the firm belief, of many, that he would have done still 
greater things for art, had not death, which tore him from us 
at the age of twenty-six, so pieniatundy deprived the world 
of this great uiasfcr.§ Whether it w eic from envy, or because 
the best things have hut rarely a long duration, so it was 

*■ The improbability of this will be made manifest in the of 
Fra Giovanni (which follows), that artist having been bom hftcen ^ ears 
befoi e Ma&aceio, and being already a gnat mustor when the works of 
the Brancacci Chapel were in progress. 

t The most divine,” is Vasan’b expression 

J The paintings of this chapel (a true school of art, equal to that of 
the “Stanze Vaticane”, and one that has been still more fruitful thiui 
th it last in excellent painters) iiere engraved by Thomas Palch m 177:^, 
^Jnl, at a later peiiod, by Carlo Lasinio. — Ma^selh. 

§ Custofom Landino was the first to say (in the introduction to his 
Commento Jella Dtvina Commedia) that Masaeeio died at twenty-six. 
It \Mis fioni him, perhaps, that Vasaii copied rhe a'jsertion, Avitln iit con- 
sideiiiig that this was in fiagruii'' diseoiil \iih the datesguea bj’ himseU 
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that lie died in the fairest flower cf his youth ; and so sudden 
was his decease, that there were not wanting persons who 
ascribed it to poison rather than to any other cause (acc?- 
denfe).* 

It is said that when Filippo di Ser Brunellesco heard of 
this event, he remarked, “We have suffered a very great loss 
in the death of Masaccio”, and that it grieved him exceed- 
ingly, the rather as he had himself long laboured to instruct 
the departed painter in matters touching the rules of per- 
fpective and architecture. Masaccio was buried in the above- 
named church of the Carmine in the year 1443, and although 
no memorial was placed over his sepulchre at the time — he 
having been but little esteemed while in lifet — yet there 
were not wanting tho&e who honoured him after his death by 
the following epitaphs :X — 

in the life of the painter, Masaccio was born in the year 1402; he died 
in the year 1443; he had conseiiuently attained the forty-first year of 
hia aj^e. — £d. Flor, 1846-9, 

* The portrait of Masaccio is in the Florentine collection, where 
there is likewise a head by his hand. There is also a work in distemper 
by this master, in the Leuchtenberg Gallery at Munich, and one in the 
Royal Gallery at Schleisheim. The Royal Gallery of Munich pos- 
sesses a powerfully-painted picture by Masaccio, representing two old 
men at prayers, half lengths, and which bears the name of the master. 
Drawings by lus hand are preserved in the British Museum, and in 
Christ Church College, at Oxford. See Passavant, Kunstreise ditrch 
England mid Belgien, pp. 224 and 246. There are fourteen drawings by 
Masaccio in the collection of the Florentine Gallery. 

f The commentators ask how this can be made to agree with the 
favour accorded to him by Cosmo de' Medici, the esteem of Brunelleschi, 
etc. ? But Vasari obviously means to imply nothing more than that Ma- 
saccio had received but little external homage, but few public honours, a 
circumstance easily reconcileable with the high esteem in which he was 
held by contemporary artists and others, when the peculiarities of Ma- 
saccio’s character are considered. 

J In the first edition of Vasari, the following verses are given as 
epitaphs written on Masaccio: — 

“ Si alcun cercasse il niarino o il nome mio ; 

La Chiesa ^ il marmo, una Cappella e il nome. 

Morii, che Natura ebbp invidia, come 
L’arte del inio pennello uopo e desio. 

“ If any seek the marble, or my name, 

This church shall be the marble — and the name. 

Yon oratory holds it. Natuie enMed 
My pencil’s power, as Art rLHiuiu'd and loved it— 

Thence was it that I died.” 
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‘‘ 1)* Auliibiil CaH> 

Pinsi t't la Tni.i al v^r tti pari; 

I/at N'^iriai, rnv\ivni, lt‘ iIkmU il nioto 
Li.‘ (lioili atli'tto. lns('!xui il Bonarroto 
A [utti aim o da nu* solo impuri 

“ I)i Fabio Sopjin 

Iinula cur, Baclusis, primo sub florc juvuntfis 
rullicc tlisciuihs stamina fumuco? 

Tlac lino oci'isi^ innmmuob oec’ulih ApollL's: 

Bictiirm oinnis obit, hoc olx'unto lopos, 

IIiH* solo oxt iiu'to, o\tint2:untur sydora oiincta, 
lieu! (locuh oiune i>t‘nt, hoc porounto siiwul.” 


TIIK fLOUKNTINE SCULPTOR AND ARCHITECT FILIPPO 
BRUNELLESCHI. 

[iJORN I377t-“DIFI> H46.] 

There arc many men \vlio, tliougli farmed by nature with 
fmiall persons and insignitteant features, are yet endowed with 
BO much greatness of soul and force of character, that unless 
they can occupy themselves with diflicult — nay, almost im- 
possible undertakings, and carry these enterprises to per- 
fection to the admiration of others, they are incapable of 
rinding peace for their lives. And, however mean or un- 

Masaccii Florontini ossa 
Toto hoc toj^imtur teniplo 
Quern Nutura lortassis invidia mota 
No quandoque superaretur ab Arte 
Anno fotatis siito xxvi. 

Proh dolor I iniquissime rapuit 
Quod inopia factum forte fuit 
Id honori aibi vertit virtus.” 

“ 1 painted, and my picture was as life; 

Spirit and movement to my forms I gave — 

I gave them soul and being. He who taught 
All otherts — Michael Angelo — I taught : 

Tie deigned to learn of me. .... 

^ f That this is the true date of Brunellescdii’s birth, appears from a 
document cued by Gayr, vol. i, 113. 115; as also from an anonymous 
bioiiraphor, ooutLiiuporarv with this master, and whobc life of him wa' 
publish L'd by Moroii in IS 12 
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promising may be the occasion presented to such persons, 
liowever trilling the object to be attained, they find means to 
make it important, and to give it elevation. Therefore it is 
that none should look with contemptuous glance on any one 
whom he may encounter, having an aspect divested of that 
grace and beauty which we might expect that Nature would 
confer, even from his birth, upon him who is to exhibit dis- 
tinguished talent, since it is beyond doubt that beneath the 
clods of earth the veins of gold lie hidden. So much force 
of mind, and so much goodness of heart, are frequently born 
with men of the most unpiomising exterior, that if these 
he conjoined with nobility of soul, nothing short of the most 
important and valuable results can be looked for from them, 
since they labour to embellish the unsightly form by the 
beauty and brightness of the spirit. This was clearly exem- 
plified in Filippo di Ser Brunellesco, who was no less diminu- 
tive in person than Messer Forete da Eabatta and Giotto,* 
but who was of such exalted genius withal, that v e may truly 
declare him to have been given to us by heaven, for the purpose 
of imparting a new spirit to architecture, which for hundreds 
of years had been lost : for the men of those times had badly 
expended great treasures in the erection of buildings without 
order, constructed in a wretched manner after deplorable 
designs, with fantastic inventions, laboured graces, and woisc 
decorations.f But it then pleased Heaven, the earth having 
been for so many years destitute of any distinguished mind 
and divine genius, that Filippo Brunelleschi should leave to 
the world, the most noble, vast, and beautiful edifice that had 
ever been constructed in modern times, or even in tho^e of 
the ancients; giving proof that the talent of the Tuscan artists, 
although lost for a time, was not extinguished. He was, 
moreover, adorned by the most excellent qualities, among 
which was that of kindliness, insomuch that there never was 
a man of more benign and amicable disposition ; in judgment 
he was calm and dispassionate, and laid aside all thought of 
his own interest and even that of his friends, whenever he 
perceived the merits and talents of others to demand that he 
should do so. He knew himself, instructed many fiom the 

• 

* See Novella v of the Giornata vi of the Decameron. — 

t An exaggoration similar to that respecting Cimabue, but which hf« 
frequently found an echo in later times — louU 
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istoTCS of his genius, and wab c\oi loady to buccourhis neigh- 
bour in all his nece.>sities ; he deelared himself the confirmed 
enemy of all vice, and the friend of those who laboured In 
the cause of virtue. er did he spend hi& moments \ ainly, 

but, although constantly occupied in his own woiks, in assisting 
those of otliers, or admilu^tering to their necessities, he had 
yet always time to bcsto\r on lus friends foi whom lus aid v\as 
ever ready. 

There lived in Florence, as we arc told, a man of good 
renowm, \ery praiseworlliy habits, and much actuit} in lits 
affairs, wdiose name was Ser Brunellesco di Lippo Laju, and 
whose grandtather, called Cambio, \vas a very Icarneil person, 
the son of a physician famous in those times, and named 
Maestro Ventura Bacherini.'*'' Ser Brunellesco chose for lus 
wife a young woman of excellent conduct, from the noble 
family of the Spini,+ with whom, as part payment of her 
dowry, he received a house, wliereia he and liis childrDii dwelt 
to the day of their death. I'his house stands in a corner on 
the side opposite to San Michele Bertelh^ itfter pasbiiig the 
Piazza degli Agli, and while Brunellesco theie exerci&ed his 
calling and lived happily with his wife, there was born to him 
in the year 1377 a son, to whom he gave the name of Filippo, 
after his own fatlier, who was then dead. This birth he 
solemnized with all possible gladness. As the infant advanced 
in childhood, his father taught him the first rudiments of 
learning with the utmost care, and herein Filippo displayed 
so much intelligence, and so clear an understanding, as to iie- 
(picntly cause surprise that he did not take pains to attain 
perfection in letters, but rather seemed to direct lus thoughts 
to matters of more obvious utility, a ciicumstaiice s\hich 
caused Ser Brunellesco, who wished his son to follow lus own 
calling of a notary, or that of his great-great-grandfather 

* Masselli has a note, tm tb-o effect that Ser Brunellesco was the son 
of Lippo, and grandson of Tiira, or Ventura, not of Cambio, “ who was 
probably,” adds ychorn, “ the father of Tura.” This is inanVbst fioin 
the books of tho Ih'oconsul, where “ Biunellescus films olirn Lippi Tinve 
de Florentia” IS inscribed as a notary, in the year 1381. “But what 
shall we say of the Bacherini,” ask the Florentine commentatois, “fiiiee 
this family is not found among those of Florence ?” 

f Guiliana di Guglielmo dogli Spun, a family which became ovtinct 
towaids the middle of the last century — BoUatu 

t Kow called San Michele dcgli Antinori,-— 
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(tritav olo)* very great displeasure. Perceiving, nevertheless^ 
that tlie mind of the boy was constantly intent on various in- 
genious questions of art and mechanics, he made him learn 
writing and arithmetic, and then placed him in the Guild of 
the Goldsmiths, that he might acquire the art of design from 
a friend of his. This was a great satisfaction to Filippo, who 
no longtime after he had begun to study and practise in that 
art, understood the setting of precious stones much better 
than any old artist in the vocation. He alse executed works 
in niello ; among others, figures in silver, two prophets, 
namely, half-lengths, which were placed over the altar of San 
Jacopo di Pistojajj* and were considered very beautiful ; 
these figures were made by Filippo, for the superintendents 
of the cathedral in that city. He also executed works in 
basso-rilievD, wherein he showed so complete a mastery of 
that art, as to make it manifest that his genius must quickly 
overstep the limits of the goldsmith’s calling. Subsequently, 
having made acquaintance with several learned persons, he 
began to turn his attention to the computation of the divi- 
sions of lime, the adjustment of weights, and the movement 
of wheels ; he considered the method by which they might 
best be made to revolve, and how they might most eflTectually 
he set in motion, making several very good and beautiful 
watches with his own hand.J 

Not content with this, Filippo was seized with an earnest 
desire to attempt the art of sculpture, and this wish took effect 
in such sort that Donatello, then a youth, being considered 
of great distinction and high promise therein, Filippo con- 
tracted a close intimacy with him; and each attracted by the 
talents of the other, they became so strongly attached that 
one seemed unable to live without the other. But Filippo, 
who was capable of attaining excellence in various depart- 

* A physician, that is, supposing indeed that a “ Maestro Tura Ba- 
cherini” was his ancestor in that degree — Ihid. 

t They occupy the two extremities, and were probably made not long 
after the other half-figures executed by Piero d’Arrigo, Tedesco (Peter 
Henry the German), who worked inPistoja between 1380 and 1390. See 
Ciampi, Nothiie della Sagresiia Ptsio/ese, p. 80. 

J We learn from Gaye i^Carteggio Inedtto^ i, 547-9) that among other 
inventions of Filippo Brunelleschi, was that of a construction (^a kind of 
ship or bark) by means of which he declared himself able to transport 
all kinds of merchandize upon the Arno or other rivers, at all times, with 
diminished expense, and increased advantages Ed, Flor, 1846-9. 
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ments, gavt^ his attention to many professions, nor had any 
long tune elapsed before he was consnlereil by good judges 
to be an excellent architect. This he proved in various works 
which served for the decoration of houses, as, for example, 
for that of the house of Apollonio Lapi,^ his kinsman, at the 
corner of the Ciai, towards the Mereato Yecchio, where he 
laboured industriously all the time that the edifice was in 
course of erection; and he did the same thing at the tower 
and house of Petrajaf at Gastello, outside of Florence. In 
the palace of the Signoria also, Filippo rlistnbuted and ar- 
ranged all the rooms occupied for the affairs of their office by 
the officials of the “ Monte.” He therein constructed the 
windows and doors after the manner of the ancients, a thing 
not then very frequently done, architecture being in a veiy 
rude state in Tuscany. 

There was at that time a statue of Santa Maria Maddalena 
to be executed in linden-wood, for the monks of Santo Spi- 
rito ill Florence, and which was to be placed in one of their 
chapels; Filippo therefore, who had executed various small 
works in sculpture, being desirous of proving that he could 
succeed in the greater also, undertook to execute this statue, 
which, being completed and fixed in its place, was considered 
exceedingly beautiful; but in the subsequent conflagration of 
the church in 1471 it was burnt, with many other remark- 
able things. 

Filippo Brunelleschi gave considerable attention to the 
study of perspective, the rules of which were then very im- 
perfectly understood, and often falsely interpreted; and in 
this he expended much time, until at length he discovered a 
perfectly correct method, that of taking the ground plan and 
sections by means of intersecting lines, a truly ingenious 
thing, and of great utility to the arts of design. In thes^^ 
inquiries Filippo found so much pleasure that he executed a 
di awing of the Piazza San Giovanni, wherein he pourtrayed 

^ Baldinucci, and, what is of mere importancs, the anonymous writor 
contemporary with Brunelleschi, place this house at the corner of the 
Kioei, instead of the Ciai. The house which forms the point of tl e road 
between the Via de’ Banchi and the Via de’ Panzani, likewise belonged 
to Apollonio; and who shall say that Filippo did not work at the deco- 
rations of this also? — Mat$ell\ 

f Now a grand-ducal villa. The Iowlf nere mentioned also exists to 
this day. — /6id 
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all the compartments of the incrustation in black andf white 
marble, the foreshortening being nmnagcil -with singular 
felicity and grace. lie represented the luniso of the Mise- 
ncordia in like manner, with the shops of tlic wafer mak(MS 
and the arcli of the Pecon, giving the column of San Zanohi 
on the other side This work having been highly eommeiuled 
by ai lists, and all \\ lio weie capable of judging in mattiu's of 
the Iviiulj ga\eFili[)po so much encouragement, that no loi’g 
time elapsi'd before he commeneed another, and made a 
new of the Palace, the Piazza, the Loggia de’ Signoii, wi li 
the 1 oof of thePisaiii, and all the buildings crectial <ir(>unil that 
Scpiare, works by which tlni attention of artwts u'as >>^0 cifi c- 
tivcly aroused, that they afterwards devoted tliein'-ch 1*^ to 
the study of perspective with gieat zeal."^ To Masaeeio in 
particular, who was his fiiend, Filippo taught this art, tlie 
painter being then very young; but tliat he did much credit 
to his teacher is sufficiently manifest fiom the edilices de- 
picted in his woiks. Nor did he fail to instruct those who 
worked in tarsia^ vvdiich is a sort of inlaid work, executed in 
woods of various colours , the efforts of these artists hi“ stimii 
lated so pow erfully, that from this tune a better raetliod pre- 
vailed, and many useful improvements were made in that 
branch of art, wherein, both then and at a later period, various 
excellent works were produced, from which Florence derived 
both fame and profit during many years | ]\Iesser Paolo dal 
P0220 Toscanelh:|: returning to Florence about this time, and 
being at supper with some of his friends in a garden, invited 
Filippo also; who, hearing them discourse of the mathematical 
sciences, formed an intimate acquaintance with the philoso- 
pher, fi om whom he acquired the knowledge of geonn try; and 
although Filippo possessed no learning, he yet reasoned so u ell, 
by the aid of bis piactical experience, that he freqnrmtly as- 
tonished Toscanelli. Thus labouring perpetually, Brunellcsclu 
next turned Ins attention to the Scriptui es, and nev er lailed to 

* It does not appear that any of those works now reeitun. Tin* 
anonymous biographer describes them even more minutely than Vasan 
has done, the art of perspective being then new, and aw akening much 
attention — Masselh 

+ Oicognara attributes to him all the merit of whatever has been exe- 
cuted of most excellent in the art of taism —Xtnd. 

t The illustrious friend and counsellor of Columbus, as we have re* 
Hsarked ehewhero.— 
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bf^ present at the disputation? and pi caching o, learned men. 
From this practice he derived sq much ad\ aiitage, by help ot his 
excellent memory, that the above-named Messei Paolo, alluding 
tohim, was accustomed to say that, to hear Filippo in argument, 
one might fancy oneself listening to a second Paul. At the 
same tune he gave enrneht study to the works of Dante, with 
whose desciiption of localities, and their respective distances, 
he made himself veiy familiar, and frequently availed him- 
self of them in his conversations, when he would cite them 
by way of coiiqiari^on. Nor, indeed, were his thoughts evci 
occupied otherwise than in the consideration of ingenious 
and clidicult enquiih^s; but he could never find any one who 
gave him so much satisfaction as did Donato, with wliom be 
often held confidential discouise; tliese two artists found per- 
petual pleasure in the society of each other, and frequently 
conferred together on the dilficulties of then art. 

Now it happened in those days that Donato had completed 
a crucifix in wood, which was placed in the church of Santa 
Cioce, in Florence, beneath the story of the girl restored to 
life by St Francis, a pictuie painted by Taddeo Gaddi, 
and he desired to have the opinion of Filippo respecting his 
work ; but he re[)ented of having asked it, since Filippo 
replied that he had placed a clown on the cross. And from 
this time there arose, as is related at length in the life of 
Donato, the saying of “ Take wood then, and make one thy- 
self.’’ Thereupon Filippo, who never suffered himself to be 
irritated by anything said to him, however well calculated to 
provoke him to anger, kept silence for several months, mean- 
while prepaiing a crucifix, also m wood, and of similar size 
with that of Donato, but of such excellence, so well designed, 
and so carefully executed, that when Donato, having been 
sent forward to liis house by Filippo, who intended him a 
surprise, beheld the woik (the undertaking of which by 
Filippo was entiredy unknown to him), he was utterly con- 
founded, and having in his hand an apron full of eggs and 
other things on which his fiiend and himself were to dine 
together, he suffered the whole to fall to the ground, while 
he regarded the work before him in the very extremity of 
amazement. The artistic and ingenious manner in which 
Filippo had disposed and united the legs, trunk, and arms of 
* This cruoilix is now in tiic chapel of Count Bardi . — Schom 
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the figure was alike obvious and surprising to Donato, who 
not only confessed himself conquered, but declared the work 
a miracle. This crucifix is now placed in tlu^, church of Santa 
Maria Novella, between the chapel of the Strozzi family and 
that of the Bardi da Vernio, and is still greatly praised 
by the judges of modern times.* The talents of these truly 
excellent masters being thereupon appreciated, they received 
a commission from the G-iiild of the Butchers, and that of 
the Joiners, to prepare the two figures, in maible, required 
for the niches appropriated to those guilds among the num- 
ber surrounding Or San Michele. These figures, Filippo, 
being occupied by other affairs, suffered Donato to execute 
alone, which he did to great perfection. 

After these things, and in the year 1401, it was deter- 
mined, seeing that sculpture had reached so elevated a 
condition, to reconstruct the two doors of the church and 
baptistry of San Giovanni, a work which, from the death of 
Andrea Pisano to that time, there had been no masters 
capable of conducting. Wherefore, this intention being made 
known to those sculptors who were in Tuscany, they were 
sent for, their appointments were given to them, and the 
space of a year was allowed for the preparation of a story by 
each master. Among these artists Filippo and Donato were 
also invited, and each of them was required to prepare a 
story, in concurrence with Lorenzo Ghiberti, Jacopo della 
Fonte, Simone da COII 0 , Francesco di Valdarabrina, and 
Niccolo d’ Arezzo. All these stories being completed within 
the year, and placed together to be compared, were all found 
to be beautiful, but with certain differences. One was well 
designed, but imperfectly executed, as was that of Donato; 
another was admirably drawn, and carefully finished, but the 
composition of the story was not good, the gradual diminu- 
tion of the figures being neglected, as in the case of Jacopo 
della Quercia; a third artist had betrayed poverty of inven- 
tion, and his figures were insignificant, which was the defect 
of Francesco di Yaldambrina’s specimen, but the worst of 
all were those of Niccolo d’Arezzo and Simone da Colie ; 
while the best was that of Lorenzo di Cione Ghibertj^ i%i 

* It is now on lue ujtar of the chapel of the Grondi. See Cicognara, 
Storie deUa Scultura, who has instituted u comparison between this cru- 
uinx and that of Donato. 
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whose work perfection of design, delicacy of execution, rich 
invention, knowledge of art, and well-finished figures, were 
all combined. Nor was the story of Filippo greatly inferior 
to that of Lorenzo: the subject was Abraham proceeding to 
sacrifice Isaac, and among the figures was that of a servant, 
who, whilst he is awaiting his master, with the ass feeding 
beside him, is di awing a thorn from his foot. This figure 
merits considerable praise. 

All these stories having been exhibited together, and Fi- 
lippo and Donato not being satisfied with any, except that of 
Jworenzo, they judged him to be better adapted to execute 
the work than themselves or the raasteis who had produced 
the other stories. They consequently persuaded the syndics, 
by the good reasons which they assigned, to adjudge the work to 
Lorenzo, showing that the public and private benefit would 
be thus most effectually secured. Now this was, in truth, the 
sincere rectitude of friendship; it was talent without envy, and 
uprightness of judgment in a decision respecting themselves, 
by wdiieh these artists were more highly honoured than they 
could have been by conducting the work to the utmost sum- 
mit of peifectioii.^ Happy spirits! who, while aiding each 
other, took pleasure in commending the labours of their com- 
petitors. How unhappy, on the contrary, are the artists ot 
our day, labouring to injure each other, yet still unsatisfied, 
they burst with envy wdjile seeking to wound others. Filippo 
w'as requested hv the superintendants to undertake the wmrk, 
in concert w'lth Lorenzo, but he wmuld not consent to this, 
desiring rather to be the first in some other art, than merely 
an equal, and perhaps secondary, in that undertaking.! 
Wherefore he gave the story in bronze, which he had 
prepared, to Cosiino de’ Medici, who caused it at a sub- 

* “ A rare thing indeed, and perhaps unique in all times wherein 
artists have existed”, has here been written on the margin, in large 
capitals, by an early annotator. — MasseUi. 

f The anonymous biographor, partial to Brunellesco, places bis speci- 
men above that of Lorenzo, and affirms the former artist to have yielded 
tn the latter, not from the comiction of his own inferiority, but Irom 
anger against the Syndics, for their wish to give the work to him in 
concert with Lorenzo, when ho (Filippo) was desirous of uncleitaking 
the irliole. But Ghiberti himself relates the fact, in his manuscript, as 
Vasari gi\es it, and adds. — “ The nalin of victory was yielded to me by 
all the.st‘ experienced judges, and i^y all those w'ho had competed with 
me.” — Ibid, 
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p(M’io(l to bti pLi<‘(nl in the olil sacristy of Saa 
LortniTio, luiil *at ilic back of the altar, where it still rc- 
'riiat of DonatoT '^vas given to the Giiihl of tlie 
I\loiicy-changtM*< J 

The ooinntiNsion for the door being gi\eii to Lorenzo Ghi- 
berti, Filippo and Donato, who were together, resolved to 
depart from Florence in companj^, and to remain in Rome 
for some yiairs, Filqipr) jiroposing to pursue the study of archi- 
tecture, and Donato Unit of senlpliiic. And this Filippo did, 
dt^v-^iiing to surpass Lorenzo and Donato, in proportion as archi- 
tecture is more useful toman llian are sculpture and paintiiirs 
he first sold a small farm winch Im poss(*ssed at St'ttignano, 
when hotli artists departed from Florence and ju’occcticd to 
Rome, 'll here, when Filipjio Ixdiehl the magnificence ot‘ the 
buildings and the perfection of tlie, chinches, he stood like 
one amazed, and seemed to have lost his wits.§ ddicy ni- 
si -ant ly made pi'epanitions for meusunng the cornices and 
taking the grouml-plans of these edifices, Donato and liiin- 
S(di‘ l)uth labouring continually, and sparing neitlier time imr 
cost. No place was lei*t uniisited by them, either in Ronu' 
or without the cit^^ and in the Campagna ; nor did they fail 
to take the dimensions of any thing good within their reach. 

* Brunollcsco also mado the desii^n for the marble pulpit now in the 
church of 8anta Maria Noiolhi, and which was sculptiued uith stoiu^s 
in basso-rilicvo, by a ceitjnn ]\Iaostro Lazzaio, at the expense of the 
Rucellui family. Borghini found the following document in the ancient 
books of the Borsano (Si/ndicate) — 

“S. Briinelloschi p. m mag leronimi pro modello ligni pro pulpito 
fipndo in Ecclcsia th>r. unum laig fuit valons l. 4, 15. 

See Stoua Amiahi>tica di Sttnia Maria iVore?/cz, vol. ii, p. 413 — Ed. 
FIok 1849. 

■]* The testimony of Ghibert’i makes it obvious that Donato was not 
among the competitors for the door of San Giuianni Vasari may pro- 
bably have seen a fourth stoii, iii arlditioii to those of Ghiberti, Branel- 
Icsco, and Jacopo dcdhi Quercia, which he believed to bo by Donato. — 
Ibid and Ed Flat 1849. 

J Tliestoiy of Brimellesco was phieed by the Grand Duke Pietio 
JjoDpohlo — who obtained it as a pri'sent fiom the Chapter of San Loren/a 
— in the Florentnu' Gallery, in the corridor of modern bronzes. Jt la 
beside that oF Ghibeiti ; and the nnustice of the preference given to it 
by tlie anonymous biographer is nmnirest, on coinpariiig them. JBoih 
are given in the work of Cicognaia — Mashelh. 

^ Bottan observes that, at this time, the stupendous edifices of nn- 
tiiiuity had not in so many instaiicei. been demolishefl, or sufhu'cd to go 
to ruin. 
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Anil Filippo was free from all household cares, he gave 
himself up so exclusively to his studies, that he took no time 
either to cat or sleep, lus every thought was of Architecture, 
winch was then extinct : I mean the good old manner, and 
not the Gothic and barbarous one, which was much practised 
at that period. Filippo had two very great purposes in lus 
niiiid, the one being to restore to light the good manner 
in arclutecturi3, which, if he could effect, he believed that 
he shouhl leave a no less illustrious memorial of himself 
tliaii Cimabiic and Giotto had done ; the other was to dis- 
co\ cr a method for constructing the Cupola of Santa Maiia 
del Fimc in Florence, the difficulties of which weie so great, 
that tifrer the death of Arnolfo Lapi, no one had ever been 
found of sidficient courage to attempt the vaulting of that 
Cu[)ula without an enormous expense of scaffolding * He 
did not impart this purpose, either to Donato or to any living 
soul, but he never iPhted while in Rome until he had well 
pondcri'd on all the difficulties involved in the vaulting of the 
Hitondd in that city {the Pantheon), and had maturely consi- 
dered the means by which it might be effected t He also well 
examined and made careful drawings of all the vaults and 
aic'hes of antiituity : to these he devoted perpetual study, and 
if by chance the artists found fragments of capitals, columns, 

( orniees, or basements of buildings buried m the earth, they 
set labourers to work anil caused them to be dug out, until 
the fuuiiLlatioii was laid open to their view. Reports of this 
lieing sj)read about Rome, the artists were culled ‘‘treasuic- 
scekers”, and this name they fi eqiiently heard as they passtnl, 
ni-gligently clothed, along the stieels, the people believing 
them lu be men i\ho stiubed geomancy, for the discovery of 
treasures; the cause uf ivliieh was that they had one day found 
an ancient vase of earth, full of coins. The money of Filippo 

Arnolfo had proposed to laise the Cupola iminerhatol 3 ^ above tho 
first couuL‘ 0 , as Vaban uonoludos — see anU, life of Ainolfo — iroin tlie 
moiJol of the c.'huich in the chapel of the Spaniards, wheie the CnpoLi is 
In^'ides extremely small. Arnolfo was followed by Giotto, in 1*581. To 
Giotto succeeded TarHco Gaddi; after whom, hist Andrea Omagn., 
and next Lorenzo di Fihppo, woie aichitects of the cathedral. Biunol- 
h-'*co succ(‘cded Lorenzo di Filippo, whom Kicha eiio:ict)ud 3 calls 
Filippo di Loi enzo. — Schom 

t'Ttiencc the assertion of many that the Cupola of the Rotunda served 
Brunellcsco as hismodul, at least in a onnoral manner, tor that by whirh 
be aUernardb imiiiui laiizi-d himself. — 
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falling short, he suj)pHeLl the want by scitting pn^L-ioiis stones 
for the goklsmiths who were his friends ; wluoh served him 
for a resource. Donato having returned to Florence, Filippo 
was left alone in Uoiuc, and there he laboured continually 
among the ruins of the buildings, where he studied more 
industriously than ever. Nor did he rest until he had diawn 
every description of fabric — temples, round, stpiare, or octagon; 
basilicas, aqueducts, baths, arches, the Colosseum, Aniphithe 
atres, and every church built of bricks, of which he examined 
all the modes of binding and clamping, as well as the turning 
of the vaults and arches ; he took note likewise of all the 
metliods used for uniting the stones, as well as of the means 
used for securing the equilibrium and close conjiinctiun of all 
the imt-, ; and having found that in all the larger stones there 
was a hole, formed exactly in the centre of each on the under 
side, he diac<‘vered that this was for the inseition of the iron 
instrument with which the stones are drawn up, and which 
is called by us the mason’s clamps [la zthvefla), an invention, 
the use of wdiieh he restored and ever afterwards put in 
practice.*" The different oiders were next divided by his 
cares, each oider, Doric, Ionic, or Corinthian being placed 
apart ; and such was the effect of his zeal in that study, that 
he became capable of entirely reconstructing the city in his 
imagination, and of beholding Rome as she had been before 
she was ruined. But in the year 1407 the air of the place 
caused Filippo some slight indisposition, when he was advised 
by his friends to try cliange of air. He consequently returned 
to Florence, where many buildings had suffered by his ab- 
sence, and for these he made many drawings and gave 
numerous counsels on his return. 

In the same year an assemblage of architects and engineers 
was gatheied in Florence, by the Superintendents of the works 
of Santa Maria del Fioie, and by the Syndics of the Guild of 
wool-workers, to consult on the means by wdiich the cupola 
might be raised. Among these appeared Filippo, who gave 
it as his opinion that the edifice above the roof must be con- 
structed, not after tlie design of Ainoli'o, but that a frieze, 
fifteen braccia bigli, must be elected, with a laige window in 

Others believe that the perforation Here nricntioned was used tbi 
the reception of tVe iron or coppei whi-ioby the stoucb wera 

secure d . — Ibid 
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eav''li of its ; siiu'o not only wcaild this take the weight 
ofi'the |yn‘K-> of the trihuni*, but would also permit the cupola 
itself to be more j*asily raihed. i\Iotlels after which tluiwork 
might 1)1' exei'Uted v\ ere prepared m this manner accordingly * 
Some months after Filippo's ri'tom, and when lit* had reco- 
M'ltal his lu'tihh, he was one nmrmng on the Piaz/ai ili vSauta 
IMaiiu del Fmn* ^\llh Donato and other artists, when the 
eon's ersation turned on the antiquity of woiks in scul[)ture. 
Donato related, that when he was returning from liome he 
had t*aken the road of Oivieto,! to see the marble facpide ot 
the Dnomo in that city — a work higlily ci*lcbrateil, executed 
by the hands of various mast(‘rs, and considered in tlmse days 
a very remarkable thing, lie added, that when afterwards 
jrassing by Cortona, be had there seen in the ca[)itular church 
a most beautiful antupie vu.^e in maible, adorned \vith sculp- 
tures — a very ran* eircum.staiice at that time, since the large 
iiuinli(*rs of beautiful lehcs brought to light iu our days hud 
not thmi been di.siiiterrcd. Donato proceeding to describe 
the manner in whicli the artist had treated this work, with 
the delicacy lie had remarkiMl in it, and the excellence, nay 
lierfection, of the workmanship, Filippo became inflamed 
with such an ardent desire to see it, that, impelled by the 
force of bis love to art, he set off, as he was, in his mantle, 
his hood, and his wooden shoes, without saying where he was 
going, and went on foot to Cortona for that purpose. Having 
seen the vas(4 and being pleased with it, he drew a copy ot 
it with his pen, and returned therewith to Florence, before 
Donato or any other person had perceived that he had de- 
jiarted, all believing that he must be occupied in drawing or 
inventing something. Having got back to Florence, Filippo 

* At OHO of these models for the CupDk, Bonatello and Nanni d' An- 
tonio tU Ihmco worked in company 'with Brunellesco.— Flor. 1848-9. 

t We know, moreover, that he woikcd in that city, a decree of the 
Superintendents of works at the Cathedral of Orvieto being still extant, 
wheieby Donato is commissioned to prepare a statue of St. John the 
Baptist, either of gilded copper, or cast in bronze, and which was to be 
iihiced on the baptismal font. See Bulla Valle, StoHa delJDuoino d'Or- 

l^etO^ p. 299. ^ ^ 1 n ^ rriL 

:j; This urn, or sarcophagus, is still in the cathedral of Cortona, The 
sculptures represent the battle of the Centaurs and the Lapithse, or 
perhaps a warlike expedition of Bacchus It is in truth an exquisite 
worl', and i^ ^aid to have been found lu a held without the city, an-? 
aiinust clusL to the cailiLdrak 
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sliowed tLe drawing of the vase, which he had executed with 
much patience, to Donato, who was not a little astonished at this 
e\ideuce of the love Filippo bore to art. The latter then 
remained several months in Florence, secretly picparinir 
models and machines, all intended for the erection of the 
Cupola, amusing himself meanwhile with perpetually banter- 
ing his brother-artists ; for it was at this time that he made 
the jest of ‘‘the Grasso and Matteo.”"'^ He frequently went 
also for his amusement to assist Lorenzo Ghiberti in fiiiisliiiig 
certain parts of the doors. But one morning the fancy took 
him, hearing that there was some talk of providing engineers 
for the construction of the Cupola, of returning to Rome, 
thinking that he would have more reputation and be more 
sought from abroad, than if he remained in Florence. When 
Filippo had returned to Rome accordingly, the acuteness of 
his genius and his readiness of resource were taken into con- 
sideration, when It was remembered that in his discourses he 
showed a conlidence and courage that had not been found in any 
of the otlier urclutects, who stood confounded, together with 
the builders, having lost all power of proceedings for they were 
convinced that no method of constructing the Cupola would 
ever be found, nor any beams that would make a scaffold 
strong enough to support the framework and weight of so vast 
an edifice. The Superintendents were therefore resolved to 
have an end of the matter, and wrote to Filippo in Rome, en- 
treating himto repair to Florence, when he, who desirednothiug 
better, returned very readily. The wardens of Santa Mana 
del Fiore and the syndics of the Guild of Woolworkers, having 
assembled on his arrival, set before him all the difficulties, from 
the greatest to the smallest, which had been made by the mab- 
ters, who were present, together with himself, at the audience : 
whereupon Filippo replied in these words — “Gentlemen 
Superintendents, there is no doubt that great undertakings 

* This jest gave occasion to a story called “ The fat Carpentei”, and 
has been lately published by Moreni, from a manuscript m the Magha- 
bechiana Library. The writer is unknown; but, in a note at the etnl 
of the manuscript, we are assured that it was gatheied alter the death of 
Brunellesco, from those who had heaid him relate it, as, for example, 
Michcllozzo, Luca della Uobbia, and others Moreni supptises, 
reason, that while the artists cited may have concuripd to nairate the 
circumstances yet that FeoBolc.in, as being better veised in letters than 
they, was the person who vvioce the story — Ed. Floi. 1849. 
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al\vay> in tlunr t*\eciiti(ni ; and if nona 

evia' dul hidouL tlii^ nl doi* , u to an extent ofwhioh 
vmi are not perhaps (neu yet t'ully aware, i\)r 1 da not know 
that e\t‘n tlie anennil" t*ver raiMvl enormoir^ a ault as tills 
will he I, w ho ha\ e many time^ relleeted on tho hcalloldiniTs 
requireih heth timl willmnt, and on the methoil to he 

pniMUil for woiivine M'eurely at tluh erection, ha\ e ne\(!r 
in en able to (*onie to a deei>ion ; tind I atn (anifoinKled, no 
le-^^ hy tile lineidlli tlian tlie, height of the cditiee. Nuw if 
thelhipola t‘ouhl he andied in a eireular lorin, we niip;lit pur- 
MU' the loi tiled adopteil by thi‘ lioniaiib in erectuii^ tlie Pan- 
theoii o[‘ Rome ; that L", the Rotunda.’' Rut here we must 
lollou the eieht ^lile^ of the budilin‘j;> dovetailing, and so, to 
^[malv, eiiehauuni; the .stoius, which will be a very ditlieult 
thinu. Y«‘t, reuKMulHn'ijpe tliat tlii^ is a teinjile consecrated 
to tlod and tin' Viniin, I eonlhlently trust, that for a work 
executed to tlndr honour, they vvdl not fail to infuse know- 
ledjie uhm*e it i.N now waiiliiig, and will bestow strength, 
wisdom, and ueniim on him who ^liall be the author of such 
a project. Unt how (am I Indp yon in tli(3 matter, seeing that 
the. woi’k i< not mine r I tidl you plainly, that if it belonged 
to me. mv courage and power would luiyond all doubt sulliee 
to di.MMvm' means wlnnvby the woik might be elfeeted with- 
out so many dillieulties ; but aa yet I liave not reflected on 
tln‘, mailer to any ('xtmit, and you would have me tell you by 
what, method it is to he a(M‘<)inpli^hed. But even if your 
woi ships should iletenmne that the cupola shall be raised, 
you will In' eompidled not only to make trial of me, who do 
imt eoii-'ulm' m\.s<‘lf eajiahle, of being the sole adviser in so 
important, a matter, but also to expend money, and to eom- 
nnuid thnL williin a year, and on a fixed day, many architects 
sluill as-omble in Kloren(‘ 0 ; not Tuscans and Italians only, but 
(im'inaim, French, and of every other nation: to them it is 
tb.it Nindi !iu undertaking should be proposed, to the end that 
liaMiig dist’iHM'd the matter and decided among so many 
ma''t(*r.<, the work may be cominenced and entrusted to him 
u ho shall giv(‘ the l)(‘st evidence of capacity, or shall display 
the h(‘st midlmil and judgment for the execution of so great a 

^ Ih'n' w(' lane tlio words of Bnmellesco liimsolf, who gives us to 
c.ndHrHttiiiil wluMhcr the Cupola of the Kotimdu could have beeu hi» 
uiodol. * JSlasaflU, 
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charge. I am not able to offer you other counsel, or to pro- 
pose a better arrangement than this.” 

The proposal and plan of Filippo pleased the Syndics and 
Wardens of the works, but they would have liked that he 
should meanwhile prepare a model, on which they might have 
decided. But he showed himself to have no such intention, 
and taking leave of them, declared that he was solicited by 
letters to return to Rome. The syndics then perceiving that 
their request and those of the wai dens did not suffice to detain 
him, caused several of his friends to entreat his stay ; but 
Filippo not yielding to these prayers, the wardens, one morn- 
ing, ordered him a present of money; this was on the 26th of 
May, 1417, and the sum is to be seen among the expenses of 
Filippo, in the books of the woiks. All this was done to 
render him favourable to their wishes ; but, firm to his reso- 
lution, he departed nevertheless from Florence and returned 
to Rome, where he continued the unremitting study of the 
same subject, making various arrangements and preparing 
himself for the completion of that work, being convinced, as 
was the truth, that no other than himself could conduct such 
an undertaking to its conclusion. Nor had Filippo advised 
the syndics to call new architects for any other reason, than 
was furnished by his desire that those masters should be the 
witnesses of his own superior genius : he by no means ex- 
pected that they could or would receive the commission for 
vaulting that tribune, or would undertake the charge, which he 
believed to be altogether too difficult for them. Much time was 
meanwhile consumed, before the architects, whom the syndics 
had caused to be summoned from afar, could arrive from their 
different countries. Orders had been given to the Florentine 
merchants resident in France, Germany, England, and Spain, 
who were authorized to spend large sums of money for the 
purpose of sending them, and were commanded to obtain from 
the sovereigns of each realm the most experienced and dis- 
tinguished masters of the respective countries. 

In the year 142D, all these foreign masters were at length 
assembled in Florence, with those of Tuscany, and all the 
best Florentine artists in design. Filippo hke^vise then re- 
turned from Rome. They all assembled, therefore, in the ’ 
hall of the wardens of Santa Maria del Fiore, the Syndics 
and Superintendents togi therHith a select number of the most 
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capable aiul inGCtinions citi/etis bciiiir jire^cnt, to the end that 
havitiir lieard the (Opinion of each on the subject, they might at 
length on the metliod to be adopted for vaulting the tri- 

buiK\ Being called into tin* audience, the opinions of all were 
heard one after another, and each architect declared the method 
uhieh he had thought of adopting. Ami a line thing it w'as 
to h(‘ar llio strange and various notions then propounded on 
that ]natt<‘r . for one said that columns must be raised from 
the ground up, and that on these tln^y must turn the arches, 
whereon the woodwork for supporting the weight must rest. 
Others alBrined that the vault should be turned in cystciditc 
or spong(*-stone, [spugna), thereby to diminish the weight ; 
and several of tlic masters agreed in the opinion, that a 
(‘olumn must be erected in the centre, and the cupola raised 
in the form of a pavilion, like that of San Giovanni in Flo- 
rmiee.* Kay, there were not wanring those who maintained 
that it would be a good plan to fill the space with earth, f 
among whitdi small coins (quatrini) slumld be mingled, that 
when the cupola should be raised, they might then give per- 
mission that whoever should desire the soil might go to fetch 
it, when the people would immediately carry it away without 
expense. Filippo alone declared that the cupola might be 
erected without so great a mass of wood-work, without a 
(udunm in tlie centre, and without the mound of earth } at a 
mucli liiditcr expense than would be caused by so many arches, 
and vm-y easily, without any frame- work whatever. 

Hearing this, the syndics, who were listening in the ex- 
p(a*tation of hearing some fine method, felt convinced that 
Filippo had talked like a mere simpleton, as did the superin- 
tendents, and all the other citizens; they derided him therefore, 
liinghing at hina, and turning away; they bade him discourse of 
something else, for that this was the talk of a fool or mad- 
man, as he was. Therefore Filippo, thinking he had cause 
of olfence, replied, “ But consider, gentlemen, that it is not 
possible to raise the cupola in any other manner than this of 

Not tliP Cupola properly so called, which is turned with the pointed 
arch, and is said to be the largest erected in the middle ages, but rather 
fho external covering, the eight sides of vhich have the form of a 
pa^ ilion — Mfme/li. 

f According to a popular saying, cited by Baglioui, in the life of 
Giacomo dellu Porta, the Cupola of theKotunda was cvmstructed in that 
manner. 
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mine, and although you laugh at mo, yet you will be obliged 
to admit, (if you do not mean Lo be obstinate), that it neither 
inuht nor ean be done in any other mamuT; and if it be erected 
after the metliod that I propose, it must be turned in the man- 
ner oF the pointed ai ch, and mu^t be double — the one \ aiiltnig 
within, the other without, in such sort that a passage should 
be formed'®^ between the two. At the angles of the eight 
walls, the budding must be strengthened by the dove-taihng of 
tiio stones, and in like manner the ^vall^ themselves must be 
girt around by strong beams of oak We must also provide 
for the lights, the staircases, and the conduits by which the 
rain-water may be carried off. And none of you have le- 
menibered that we must prepare suppoits witluii, fur the 
execution of the mosaics, with many other dilheult arrange* 
ments; but I, who see the cupola raised, I have i ejected on all 
these things, and I know that there is no other mode c/f accom- 
plishing them, than that of which I have spoken.” Becoimug 
heated as he proceeded, the more Filippo sought to make his 
\icws cleai to his hearers, that they might comprehend and 
agree with him, the more he awakened their doubt‘d, and the 
less they confided in him, so that, instead of giving him their 
faith, they held him to be a fool and a babbler. Wlicreupou 
being more than once dismissed, and finally refusing to go, 
tliey caused him to be caiiied forcibly from the audience by 
the servants of the place, considering him to be altogether 
mad. This contemptuous treatment caused Filippo at a later 
peiiod to say, that he daied not at that time pass through 
any part of the city, le&t some one should say, Sec, where 
goes that fool The syndics and others forming the assem- 
bly remained confounded, first, by the difficult methods pro- 
posed by the other masters, and next hy that of Filippo, which 
seemed to them stark nonsense. He appeared to them to ren- 
der the enterprise impossible hy his two propositions — first, 
by that of making the cupola double, whereby the great weight 
to be sustained would be rendered altogether unmanageable, 
and next by the proposal of building without a frame-work 
Filippo, on the other hand, who bad spent so many years in 
close study to prepare himself for this work, knew not to whs^ 
course to betake himself, and was many times on the point 
of leaving Florence. Still, if he desired to conquer, it was 
* Nothing simiUr to this had cner then bf*r*n uiidortakon. — Mnssellu 
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noc'ossary to arm hiraseir with patience, and lie had seen 
enough to know tliat the heads of that city seldom remained 
long fixed to one resolution. He might easily have shown 
them a small model which he had secietly made, but he 
would not do so, knowing the imperfect intelligence of the 
.>yndics. the envy of the artists, and the instability of the 
citiziMis, who favoured now one and now another, as each 
ehanced to please tliem. And I do not wondci at tins, be- 
cause every one in Floience piofesses to know as much of 
these matters, as do the most expeiienced masters, althougli 
there are very feiv who really undertan J them ; a truth which 
we may be permitted to alHrm without offence to those who 
are well informed on tliesubject. WhatFilippo thei efoi e could 
not effect before the tribunal, he began to attempt wnth indk 
viduals, and talking apait now with a syndic, now wnth a 
warden, and again with different citizens, showing moreover 
certain parts of liis design; he thus bi ought them at length 
to residve on confiding the conduct of thiswoik, either to him 
or to one of the foreign architects. Hereupon, the syndics, 
the wardens, and the citizens, selected to be judges iii the 
matter, having regained courage, gathered together once 
again, and the architects disputed respecting the xnaltei be- 
fore them ; but all were put down and vanquished on suffi- 
cient grounds by Filippo, and here it is said that the dispute 
of the egg arose, in the manner following. The other aichi- 
tects desired that Filippo should explain his purpose minutely, 
and show his model as they had shown theirs. This he would 
not do, but proposed to all the masters, foreigners and compa- 
triots, that he who could make an egg stand uin-ight on a piece 
of smooth marble, should be appointed to build the cupola, 
since in doing that, his genius would be made manifest. 
They took an egg accordingly, and all those masters did their 
best to make it stand upright, but none discovered the method 
of doing so. Wherefore, Filippo, being told that he might 
make it stand himself, took it daintily into liis hand, ga\etlie 
end of it a blow on the plane of the marble, and made it 
htand upright. Beholding this, the artists loudly protested, 
cx^ainiing, that they could all have done the same ; but 
Filippo replied, laughing, that they might also know how to 
construct the cupola, if they had seen the model and design. 
Jt was thus at length resolved that Filippo should receive the 
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charge of conducting the work, but he was tokl that he must 
furnish the syndics and wardens with more exact infoi inatiun 
He returned, therefore, to his house, and stated his wliolo 
purpose on a sheet of paper, as clearly as he could pos&ibly 
express it, when it was given to the tribunal in the following 
terms : — “ The dilficulties of this erection being well con- 
sidered, magnificent signors and waidens, I find that it can- 
not by any means be constructed in a perfect circle, since 
the extent of the upper pait, where the lantern has to bt 
placed, would be so vast, that when a weight w^as laid thereoi 
it would soon give way. Now it appears to me that thos 
architects who do not aim at giving perpetual dui iition t 
their fabrics, cannot have any regard for the durability of th 
memorial, nor do they even know what they are doing. I ha\ 
therefore determined to turn the inner part of this vault i. 
angles, according to the form of the walls, adopting the propor 
tions and manner of the pointed arch, this being a form whicl 
displays a rapid tendency to ascend, and when loaded with th« 
lantern, each part will help to give stability to the othei 
The thickness of the vault at the base must be three bracen 
and three quarters; it must then rise in the form of a pyramid 
decreasing from without up to the point where it closes, ami 
where the lantern has to be placed, and at this junction thi> 
thickness must be one braccia and a quarter. A second vault 
shall then be constructed outside the first, to preserve the 
latter from the rain, and this must be two braccia and a hedt 
thick at the base, also diminishing proportionally in the form 
of a pyramid, in such a manner that the parts shall have their 
junction at the commencement of the lantern, as did the 
other, and at the highest point it must have twm-tlnrdb of the 
thickness of the base. There must be a buttress at each 
angle, which will be eight in all, and between the angles, in 
the face of each wall, there shall be two, sixteen in all ; am’ 
these sixteen buttresses on the inner and outer side of eacl 
wall must each have the breadth of four braccia at ihe base 
These two vaults, built in the foim of a pyramid, shall ris 
together in equal proportion to the height of the roum 
window closed by the lantern. There will thus be construfttei^ 
twenty-four buttresses with the said vaults built around, ano 
six strong and high arches of a hard stone (macigno), well 
clamped and bound with iron fastenings, which must be 
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revered with tin, and over these stones shall be cramping- 
ii’ons, by which the vaults shall be bound to the buttresses. 
The masonry must be solid, and must leave no vacant space 
up to the height of five braccia and a quarter: the buttresses 
being then continued, the arches will be separated. The fu’st 
and second courses from the base must be strengthened every- 
where by long plates o^macigno laid crosswise, in such sort that 
both vaults of the Cupola shall rest on these stones. Through- 
out the whole height, at every ninth braccia there shall be 
small arches constructed in the vaults between the buttresses, 
with strong cramps of oak, whereby the buttresses by which 
the inner vault is supported will be bound and strengthened; 
these fastenings of oak shall then be covered with plates of 
iron, on account of the staircases. The buttresses are all to 
be built of macigno, or other hard stone, and the walls of the 
Cupola are, in like manner, to be all of solid stone bound to 
the buttresses to the height of twenty-four braccia, and 
thence upwards they shall be constructed of bricks, or of 
spongite (spugne), as shall be determined on by the masters 
who build it, they using that which they consider lightest. 
On the outside a passage or gallery shall be made above the 
windows, which below shall form a terrace, with an open 
parapet or balustrade two braccia high, after the manner of 
thdse of the lower tribunes, and forming two galleries, one 
over the other, placed on a richly- decorated cornice, the 
upper gallery being covered. The rain-water shall be car- 
ried off the cupola by means of a marble channel, one-third 
of an ell broad, the Avatei being discharged at an outlet 
to be constructed of a haid stone, fpietra forte), beneath 
the channel. Eight ribs of marble shall be formed on the 
angles of the external snrfiiceof the Cupola, of such thickness 
as may be requisite ; these shall rise to the height of one 
braccia above the Cupola, with cornices projecting in the 
manner of a roof, two braccia broad, that the summit may 
be complete and sufficiently furnished with eaves and chan- 
nels on every side ; and these must have the form of the 
pyramid, from their base, or point of junction, to their ex- 
tremity. Thus the Cupola shall be constructed after the 
method described above, and without framework, to the 
height of thirty braccia, and from that height upwards n 
may be continued after such manner as shall be determined 
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Oil by the ma^liTs who may have to build it, since practice 
teaches us by wluit methods to proceed.” 

When Filippo had written the above, he repaired in the 
morning to the tribunal, and gave lus paper to the Syndics 
and Wardens, who took the whole of it into their considera 
tion; and, although they were not able to understand it all, 
yet seeing the confidence of Filippo, and linding that the 
other architects ga^Ki no exidunoc of having better grounds 
to proceed on, — he moreo\ cr showing a manifest security, by 
constantly repeating the same things in such a manner that 
he had all the appearance of having vaulted ten Cupolas 
the Syndics, seeing all this, retired apart, and hnally resolved 
to give him the work : they would have liked to see some 
example of the manner in which he meant to turn this vault 
without framework, but to all the rest they gave their appro- 
bation.* And fortune was favourable to this desire. Barto- 
lommeo Barbadori having determined to build a chapel in 
Santa Felicita, and having spoken concerning it with Fihppo, 
the latter had commenced the work, and caused the chapel, 
which is on the right of the entrance, where is also the holy 
water vase (likewise by the hand of Filippo), t to he vaulted 
without any framework. At the same time he constructed 
another, in like manner, for Stiatta Ridolfi, in the church of 
Santo Jacopo sopr’ Arno ; that, namely, beside the chapel 
of the High Altar; and these works obtained him more credit 
than was given to his words. The Consuls and wardens 
feeling at length assured, by the writing that he had given 
them, and by the works which they had seen, entrusted the 
Cupola to his care, and he was made principal master of the 
works by a majority of votes. They would nevertheless not 
commission him to proceed beyond the height of twelve 
braceia, telling him that they desired to see how the work 
would succeed, but that if it proceeded as successfully as he 

* In a dolibpration extracted from the Books of the Works, and ro 
produced by Nelhin his description of tins cathedral, by which we find 
the assertion that the cupola was constructed without frame-work fully 
confirmed ; and wherein we read the following, among other remarki 
relating to the mode of its erection. — “And let large bricks also be 
made, weighing from twenty-five to thirty pounds each, and not moje.” 
— Mas&dlu 

t This chapel afterwards belonged to the Counts Capponi, but the 
C«pola was removed in the lust remodernusation of the building.— 
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expected, they would not fail to give him the appointment 
for the remainder.* The sight of so much obstinacy and 
distiust in the syndics and wardens was so surprising to Fi- 
lippo, that if he had not known himself to be the only person 
capable of conducting the wmrk, he would not have laid a 
hand upon it; but desiiing, as he did, to secure the glmy of 
its completion, he accepted the terms, and pledged himself to 
conduct the undertaking perfectly to the end. The writing 
Filippo had given was copied into a book wheiein the pur- 
veyor kept the accounts of the works in wood and marble, 
together with the obligation into which Filippo had entered 
as above said. An allowance was then made to him, con- 
formably Avitli what had at other times been given to other 
Masters of the works. 

When the commission given to Filippo became known 
to the artists and citizens, some thought well of it, and 
others ill, as always is the case with a matter which calls 
forth the opinions of the populace, the thoughtless, and the 
envious. Whilst the preparation of materials for beginning 
to build was making, a party was formed among the artists 
and citizens; and these men proceeding to the syndics and 
wardens, declared that the matter had been concluded too 
hastily, and that such a work ought not to be executed ac- 
cording to the opinion of one man only; they added, that ir 
the syndics and wardens had been destitute of distinguished 
men, instead of being furnished with such in abundance, they 
would have been excusable, but that what was now done was 
not likely to redound to the honour of the citizens, seeing, 
that if any accident should happen, they would incur blame, 
as persons who had conferred too great a charge on one man, 
without considering the losses and disgiace that might result 
to the public. All this considered, it would be Avell to give 
Filippo a colleague, who might restrain his impetuosity 
(furore). 

Lorenzo Ghiberti had at that time attained to high credit 
by the evidence of his genius, which he had given iu the 
doors of San Giovanni; and that he was much beloved by 
certain persons who were very powerful in the government 
wa%now proved with sufficient clearness, since, perceiving 

* Those who desire more minute rletails, may consult the anonymous 
biographer before cited, p 324, tt aeo. 
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x\w jxlory of Filippo to increase, so greatly, they laboured in 
such a manner with the syndics uml wardens, under the 
pretext of care and anxiety lor the building, that Ghiberti 
was united with Filippo in the work. Tlie. bitter vexation 
of Filippo, the despair into whirh he fell, when he heard what 
the wardens had done, may be understood by the fact that 
he was on the point id’ Hying from Floience; and had it not 
been that Fonato and Imea della Robbia comforted and en- 
I'ouraged him, he would have gone out of Ids senses. A 
truly wicked and cruel rage is that of those men, who, blinded 
by envy, eiulanger the. honours and noble works of others in 
the base, strife cd’ ambition : it was not the fault of these men 
that Filippo did not break in pieces the models, set fire to 
the designs, and in one half hour destroy all the labours so 
long endured, and ruin the hopes of so many years. The 
wurtlcns excused themselves at first to Filippo, encouraging 
him to proceed, reminding him that the inventor and author 
of so noble a fabric was still luniself, and no other; but they, 
nevertheless, gave Lorenzo a stipend equal to that of Filippo. 
The work w'as then continued with but little pleasure on the 
part of Filippo, who knew that he must endure all the labours 
connected therewith, and would then have to divide the 
honour and fame equally with Lorenzo. Taking courage, 
nevertheless, from the thought that he should find a method 
of preventing the latter from remaining very long attached 
to that undertaking, he continued to proceed after the man- 
ner laid down in the writing given to the wardens. Mean- 
while the thought occurred to the mind of PTlippo of con- 
structing a complete model, which, as yet, had never been 
done. This he commenced forthwith, causing the parts to be 
made by a certain Bartolommeo, a joiner, who dwelt near 
his studio. In this model, (the measurements of which wei e in 
strict accordance with those of the building itself, the differ- 
ence being of size only), all the difficult parts of the structure 
were shown as they were to be when completed; as, for 
example, staircases lighted and dark, with every other kind 
of liglit, with the buttresses and other inventions for giving 
strength to the building, the doors, and even a portion of the 
gallery. Lorenzo, having heard of this model, desired t(f see 
it, but Filippo refusing, he became angry, and made prepara- 
tions for constructing a model of his own, that he might not 
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appear to be receiving his salary for nothing, but that he also 
might seem to count for something in the matter. For these 
models Filippo received fifty lire and fifteen soldi, as we find 
by an order in the book of Migliore di Tommaso, under data 
of the 3rd October 1419,* while Lorenzo was paid three 
hundred lire for the labour and cost of his model, a difference 
occasioned by the partiality and favour shown to him, rather 
than merited by any utility or benefit secuied to the building 
by the model which he had constructed. 

This vexatious state of things continued beneath the eyes 
of Filippo until the year 1426,| the friends of Lorenzo calling 
him the inventor of the work, equally with Filippo, and this 
caused so violent a commotion in the mind of the latter, that 
he lived in the utmost disquietude. Various improvements 
and new inventions were, besides, presenting themselves to 
his thoughts, and he resolved to rid himself of his colleague 
at all hazards, knowing of how little use he was to the work. 
Filippo had already raised the walls of the Cupola to the 
lieiglit of twelve braccia in both vaults, but the works, whe- 
ther in wood or stone, that were to give strength to the fabric, 
had still to be executed, and as this was a matter of difficulty, 
he determined to speak witliLorenzo respectingit, that he might 
ascertain whether the latter had taken it into consideration. 
But Lorenzo was so far from having thought of this exigency, 
and so entirely unprepared for it, that he replied by declaring 
that he would refer that to Filippo as the inventor. The 
answer of Lorenzo pleased Filippo, who thouglit he here 
saw the means of removing his colleague from the woiks, and 
of making it manifest that he did not possess that degree of 
knowledge in the matter which was attiibuted to him by his 
friends, and implied in the favour which had placed him in 
the situation he held. All the builders were now engaged 
in the work, and waited only for directions, to commence the 
part above the twelve braccia, to raise the vaults, and render 
all secure, The closing in of the Cupola towards the top 
having commenced, it was necessary to provide the scaffold- 

This statement does not agree with what has previously been said, 
namely, that the assembly of the architects did not take place until 1420. 
-—Schorn, 

t Or more correctly 1423, at which time Filippo had already been 
appointed sole master of the works, as Vasari himself relates in the 
lequel , but Lorenzo drew his salary until the year i426 — Ibid. 
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in^, that the masond and labourcirs might work withnat 
danger, t'eeing that the hciglit was such as to make the most 
neudy head turn giddy, and the Urmost spirit shrink, merely 
to look down from it. Tlu^ masons and other masters were 
therefore waiting in expectation of directions as to the manner 
in whicdi the cdiains were to be applied, and tlie scaffoldings 
erected; but, finding thine was notlmig determined on either 
by Lorenzo or Filippo, thmxi arose a nunmur among the 
masons and other biuldiMs, at not MHung the work pursued 
with the solicitude pii‘viously shown; and as the workmen 
were poor persons who lived hy the labour of their hands, 
and wdio now believed that neither one nor the other of the 
architects had courage enough to proceed fuitherwith the 
undertaking, they went about the budding employing them 
selves as they best could in looking over and furbishing up 
all that hiid been already executed. 

But one morning Filippo did not appear at the works : he 
tied up his head, went to bed coinphiining bitterly, and 
causing plates and towels to be heated with great haste 
and anxiety, pretending that he had an attack of pleu- 
risy. The builders, wdio stood waiting directions to proceed 
with their work, on hearing this, demanded orders of Lorenzo 
for what they were to do ; but he replied, that the arrange- 
ment of the woik belonged to Filippo, and that they must 
wait for him. “ How said one of them, ‘‘ do not you 
know what his intentions are ?” “ Yes”, replied Lorenzo, 

'‘but I would not do any thing without him.” This he said 
by way of excusing himself ; for as he had not seen the model 
of Filippo, and had never asked him what method he meant 
to pursue, that he might not appear ignorant, so ho now felt 
completely out of his depth, being thus referred to his own 
judgment, and the more so as he knew that he was employed 
in that undertaking against the will of Filippo. The illness 
of the latter having already lasted more than two days, the 
purveyor of the works, with many of the master-builders, 
went to see him, and repeatedly asked him to tell them wdiat 
they should do ; but he constantly replied, “ You have Lo- 
renzo, let him begin to do something for once.” Nor could 
they obtain from him any other reply. When this became 
known, it caused much discussion * great blame was thrown 
upon the undertaking, and many adverse judgments wew 
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tittered. Some said that Filippo had taken to his bed from 
^lief, at finding that he had not power to accomplish the 
erection of the Cupola, and that he was now repenting of 
having meddled with the matter ; but his friends defended 
him, declaring that his vexation might arise from the wrong 
he had suffered in having Lorenzo given to him as a colleague, 
but that his disorder was pleurisy, brought on by his exces- 
sive labours for the work. In the midst of all this tumult of 
tongues, the building was suspended, and almost all the oper- 
ations of the masons and stone-cutters came to a stand. These 
men murmured against Lorenzo, and said, “He is good enough 
at drawing the salary, but when it comes to directing the 
manner in which we are to proceed, he does nothing ; if 
Filippo were not here, or if he should remain long disabled, 
what can Lorenzo do ? and if Filippo be ill, is that liis fault r 
The wardens, perceiving the discredit that accrued to them 
from this state of things, resolved to make Filippo a visit, 
and having reached his house they first condoled with him 
on his illness, told him into what disorder the building had 
fidlen, and described the troubles which this malady had 
brought on them. Whereupon Filippo, speaking with much 
heat, paitly to keep up the feint of illness, but also in part 
from his interest in the work, exclaimed, “ What ! is not 
Lorenzo there ? why does not he do something ? I cannot 
but wonder at your complaints.” To this the wardens 
replied, “ He will not do anything without you ” Whereunto 
Filippo made answer, “But I could do it well enough with- 
out him.” This acute and doubly significant reply sufficed 
to the wardens, and they departed, having convinced 
themselves that Filippo was sick of the desire to work alone ; 
they theiefore sent certain of his friends to draw him 
fdorn his bed, with the intention of removing Lorenzo from 
the work. Filippo then returned to the building, but seeing 
the power that Lorenzo possessed by means of the favour he 
enjoyed, and that he desired to receive the salary without 
taking any share whatever in the labour, he bethought him- 
self of another method for disgracing him, and making it 
piiblicl}’' and fully evident that he had very little knowledge 
of'^ihe matter in liand. He consequently made the following 
discourse to tlie Wardens (Operai), Lorenzo being present : — 
Signori Operai, if the time we have to live were as well 
secured to us as is the ceitninty that we may veiy quickly 
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(lk% tlu‘1’1", is 110 doubt whatcvor that many works would ba 
L'oniplc!t('iI» ^\luL'h aie now commeiK’iHl and left impRrfect. 
The malady with w'hicdi I have had the misfortune to be 
attacked, mijilit ha\c de[nived me of life, and put a stop to 
this work ; whend'oie, lest I should again fall sick, or Lo- 
renzo oitlun*, whitdi God forbid, I have considered that it 
would be better for each to execute his own portion of the 
work : as your -worships have divided the salary, let us also 
divide the labour, to the end that each, being incited to show 
what he knows and is capable of perfoiming, may proceed 
with confulcnee, to his own honour and benelit, as well as to 
that of the republic. Now theie are two difficult operations 
wdiich must at this time be put into course of execution — the 
one is the erection of scatfoldings for enabling the builders to 
wmrk in safely, and which must be prepared both for the 
inside and outbid e of the fabric, where they will be required 
to sustain the weight of the men, the stones and the mortar, 
with space also for the crane to draw up the different mate- 
rials, and lor other machines and tools of various kinds. The 
other difficulty is the chain-work, which has to be constructed 
upon the twelve braccia already elected, this being requisite 
to bind and secure the eight sides of the cupola, and which 
must surround the fabric, enchaining the whole, in such a 
manner, that the weight which has hereafter to be laid on it 
shall press equally on all sides, the parts mutually supporting 
each other, so that no portion of the edifice shall be too heavily 
pressed on or over-weighted, but that all sludl rest firmly on 
its own basis. Let Lorenzo then take one of these works, 
whichever he may think he can most easily execute, I will 
take the other and answer for bringing it to a successful con- 
clusion, that we may lose no more time.” Lorenzo having 
heard this, was compelled, for the sake of his honour, to 
accept one or other of these iindei takings ; and although he 
did it very unwillingly, he resolved to take the chain-work, 
thinking that he might rely on the counsels of the builders, 
and remembering also that there was a chain-work of stone 
in the vaulting of San Giovanni di Fiorenza, from wliich he 
might take a part, if not the whole, of the arrangement One 
took the scaffolds in hand accordingly, and the other ilie 
chain-work, so that both w'ere put in progress. The scaffolds 
of Filippo were constructed wdth so much ingenuity and 
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jiiidgment,* that in this matter the very contrary of what 
many had before expected was seen to have happened, since 
the builders worked thereon with as much security as they 
would have done on the ground beneath, di awing up all the 
requisite weights and standing themselves in perfect safety. 
The models of these scaffolds were deposited in the hall of 
the wardens Lorenzo executed the chain-work on one of 
the eight walls with the utmost difficulty, and when it was 
finished the wardens caused Filippo to look at it. Pie said 
nothing to them, but with some of his friends he held discoui se 
on the subject, declaring that the building required a very 
different work of ligature and security to that one, laid in a 
manner altogether unlike the method there adopted ; for that 
this would not suffice to support the weight which was to be 
laid on it, the pressure not being of sufficient strength and 
firmness. Pie added that the sums paid to Lorenzo, with the 
chain-work which he had caused to be constructed, were so 
much labour, time, and money thrown away. The remarks of 
Phli[)po became known, and he was called upon to show the 
manner that ought to be adopted for the construction of such 
a chain-work ; wherefore, having already prepared his de- 
signs and models, he exhibited them immediately, and they 
were no sooner examined by the wardens and other masters, 
than they perceived the error into which they had fallen by 
favouring Lorenzo. For this they now resolved to make 
amends; and desiring to prove that they were capable of dis- 
tinguishing merit, they made Filippo chief and superintend- 
ent of the whole fabric for life, commanding that nothing 
should be done in the work hut as he should direct. As a 
further mark of appiobation, they presented him moreover 
with a hundred florins, ordered by the syndics and wardens, 
under date of August 13, 1423, through Lorenzo Paoli, 
notary of the administration of the works, and signed by 
Gherardo di Messer Filippo Corsini : they also voted him an 
allowance of one hundred florins for life.l Whei eupon, having 

The oiigmal design of thesp erections was preserved in the library 
of the Senator G B Kelli, by whom it was published for the first time in 
1753, in his Discorsi di A? chitetiura. See also the 3Ieiropolitana Fiorentiiia 
Jl/mtraia, Florence, 1820. 

t The anonymous biographer varies materially in the account of thesi 
pav ments, ^iven in difTferent parts of his work. See pp. 325 and 330.—^ 
Ed. Fbr. 1849. 
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taken measures for the future progress of the fabric, Filippo 
conducted the works with so much solicitude and such minute 
attention, that there was not a stone placed in the building 
which he had not examined, Lorenzo on the other hand, 
finding himself vanquished and in a manner disgraced, was 
nevertheless so powerfully assisted and favoured by his friends, 
that he continued to receive his salary, under the pretext that 
he could not be dismissed until the expiration of tin ee years 
from that time. 

Drawings and models were meanwhile continually pre- 
pared by Filippo, for the most minute portions of the building, 
for the stages or scaffolds for the workmen, and for the 
machines used in raising the mateiials. There were never- 
theless several malicious persons, friends of Lorenzo, who did 
not cease to torment him by daily bringing forward models 
in rivahy of those constructed by him, insomuch that one 
was made by Maestro Antonio da Verzelli,^' and other mas- 
ters who were favoured and brought into notice — now by 
one citizen and now by another, their fickleness and muta- 
bility betraying the insufficiency of their knowledge and the 
weakness of their judgment, since having perfection within 
their reach, they perpetually brought forward the impel fent 
and useless. 

The chain-work was now completed around all the eight 
sides, and the builders, animatt^d by success, worked vigor- 
ously ; but being pressed more than usual by Filippo, and 
having leceived certain reprimands concerning the masoniy 
and in relation to other matters of daily occurrence, discon- 
tents began to prevail. Moved by this circumstance and by 
their envy, the chiefs among them drew together and got up 
a faction, declaring that the woik was a laborious and peril 
ous undertaking, and that the}'- would not proceed with the 
vaulting of the Cupola, but on condition of receiving laige 
payments, although their wages had already been increased 
and were much higher than was usual : by these means they 
hoped to injure Filippo and increase their own gains. This 
circumstance displeased the wardens greatly, as it did Filippo 
also ; but the latter, having reflected on the matter, took his 
resolution, and one Saturday evening he dismissed them all? 
The men seeing themselves thus sent about their business^ 

t Of whom we have no other notice than these words. — MaBsdU, 
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anil not knQwit\i^ how the affair would turn, were very sullen ; 
hut on the following Monday Filippo bCt ten Lombarils to 
woik at the building, and by reuiaiuing constantly pi’esent 
with the:<;, and saying, do this heie” and “do that there”, 
he taught them so nnudi in one day that they were able to 
continue the works during many weeks. The masons seeing 
themselves thus disgraced as well as dcpiived of their em- 
ployment, and knowing that they would find no work equally 
profitable, sent messengers to Filippo, declaring that they 
would willingly return, and recommending themselves to his 
consideration. Filippo kept them for several days in sus- 
pense, and seemed not inclined to admit them again ; they 
were afterwards reinstated, but with lower wages than they 
had received at first : thus where they had thought to make 
gain they suffered loss, and by seeking to revenge themselves 
on Filippo, they brought injury and shame on their own heads. 

The tongues of the envious were now silenced, and when the 
building was seen to proceed so happily, the genius of Filippo 
obtained its due consideration ; and, by all who judged dispas- 
sionately, he was already held to have shown a boldness whiidi 
has, perhaps, never before been displayed in their works, by 
any arcliitect ancient or modern. This opinion was confirmed 
by the fact that Filippo now brought out his model, in 'which 
all might see the extraordinary amount of thought bestowed 
on every detail of the building. The vaiied invention dis- 
played in the staircases, in the piovision of lights, both within 
and without, so that none might strike or injure themselves 
in the darkness, weie all made manifest, v, ith the careful con- 
sideration evinced by the ditferent supports of iron which 
were placed to assist the footsteps wherever the ascent was 
steep. In addition to all this, Filippo had even thought of 
the irons for fixing scaffolds within the cupola, if ever they 
should be required for the execution of mosaics or pictures ; 
he had selected the least dangerous positions for the places 
of the conduits, to be afterwards constructed for carrying off 
the rain water, had shown where these weie to be covered 
and where uncovered ; and had moreover contrived different 
outlets and apertures, whereby the force of the winds should 
be''diminishecl, to the end that neither vapours nor the vibra- 
tions of the earth, should have power to do injury to the 
building: all wliicli proved the extent to which he had pro 
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fited by his studies, dm ing the many years of his residence in 
Eome. When in addition to these things, the supeiintend- 
ents considered how much he had accomplished in the shaping, 
fixing, uniting, and securing the stones of this immense pile, 
they were almost awe-struck on perceiving that the mind of 
one man had been capable of all that Filippo had now proved 
himself able to perform. His powers and facilities continu- 
ally increased, and that to such an extent, that there was no 
operation, however difficult and complex, which he did not 
render easy and simple ; of this he gave proof in one instance 
among others, by the employment of wheels‘and counterpoises 
to raise heavy weights, so that one ox could draw more 
than six pairs could have moved by the ordinary methods. 
The building had now reached such a height, that when a 
man had once arrived at the summit, it was a very great 
labour to descend to the ground, and the workmen lost much 
time in going to their meals, and to drink ; they also suffered 
great inconvenience in the heat of the day from the same 
cause; arrangements were therefore made by Filippo, for 
opening wine-shops and eating-houses in the Cupola; where 
the required food being sold, none were compelled to leave 
their labour until the evening, which was a relief and con- 
venience to the men, as well as a very important advantage 
to the work. Perceiving the building to proceed rapidly, 
and finding all his undertakings happily successful, the zeal 
and confidence of Filippo increased, and he laboured per- 
petually ; he w^ent himself to the ovens where the bricks 
were made, examined the clay, proved the quality of the 
working, and when they were baked he would select and set 
them apart, with his own hands. In like manner, while the 
stones were under the hands of the stone-cutters, he would 
look narrowdy to see that they were hard and free from clefts; 
he supplied the stone-cutters with models in wood or wax, 
or* hastily cut on the spot from turnips, to direct them in 
the shaping and junction of the different masses ; he did the 
same thing for the men who prepared the iron-work ; Filippo 
likewise invented hooked hinges, with the mode of fixing 
them to the door-posts, and greatly facilitated the practice of 
architecture, which was ceitainly brought by his labours Jto 

* Tins “ or” has been adcipd by modern editors, as necessary to the 
lense of the passrge. — 
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a perfection that it would else perhaps aever have attained 
among the Tusoans. 

In the year 1423, when the utmost rejoicing and festivity 
was prevailing in Florence, Filippo was chosen one of the 
Signori lor the district of San Giovanni, for the months ot 
May andJunc; Lapo Niccolini being chosen Gonfalonier for 
the district of Santa Croce * and if Filippo be found registered 
in the Piionsta as “ di Ser Brunollesco Lippi”, this need not 
occasion siiriirise, since they called him so after his grand- 
father, Lippo, instead of di Lapi”, as they ought to have 
done. Ami this practice is seen to prevail in the Priorista, 
\\ith respect to many others, as is well known to all wlio 
have examined it, or who are acquainted with the custom of 
those times. Filippo performed his functions carefully in 
that office, and in others connected with the magistracy of 
the city, to which he was subsequently appointed, he con- 
stantly acquitted himself with the most judicious considera- 
tion.* 

Tlic two vaults of the Cupola were now approaching their 
close, at the circular window where the lanthorn was to begin, 
and there now remained to Filippo, who had made various 
models in wood and clay, both of the one and the other, in Rome 
and Florence, to decide finally as to which of these he would 
put ill execution, wherefore he resolved to complete thegallery, 
and accordingly made diilerent plans for it, whic'h remained 
in the hall of the wardens after liis death, but which by the 
neglect of those officials, have since been lost.f But it was 

* Two years before Bruiiplleseo roached the term of his work — and 
of all his labours — he received a mortifying affiont from the Consuls of 
the Giuhl of Builders. Finding that he carried on the building without 

oubhng himself to pay the annual tax due from every artist who de- 
su d to exercise his calling, m addition to the fees paid at his registra- 
tion, they caused him to be apprehended and thrown into prison. This 
being made known to tho wardens, they became very indignant, and 
assembling iiiaLaiitly, issued a solemn decree, commanding that Filippo 
nhould be liberated, and that tre Consuls of the Guild should be impri- 
soned, which was accordingly done. Baldinucci is the only writer by 
whom this fact is related. He discovered and printed the authentic 
document containing the decree, which is dated Aug. 20, 1434. See 
Moroni, Due Vite dd Brundlesco^ etc., pp. 274-6. 

+ Of all these modeds, designs, etc., there now remain in the hall of 
the wardens only a model, in wood, of the external Cupola and the drum 
beneath u; a second, shewing a part of the staircase formed between 
the exterior and interior Cupula, one cf the magazines constructed be- 
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not until our own days, tnatj even a fiaginent was executeil 
on a part of one of the eight sides, (to the end that the build- 
ing might be completed,) but as it was not in accordance with 
the plan of Filippo, it was removed by the advice of 
Michclagnolo Buonarotti,f and was not again attempted. 

Filippo also constructed a model for the lanthoin, with his 
own hand; it had eight sides, the proportions were in harmony 
with those of the Cupola, and for the invention as well as 
variety and decoration, it was certainly very beautiful. He 
did not omit the stair-case for ascending to the ball, which 
was an admirable thing; but as he had closed the entrance 
with a morsel of wood fixed at the lower part, no one but 
himself knew its position. Filippo was now highly renowned, 
but notwithstanding this, and although he had already over- 
come the envy and abated the arrogance of so many opponents, 
he could not yet escape the vexation of finding that all the 
masters of Florence, when his model had been seen, were set- 
ting themselves to make others in various manners; nay, there 
was even a lady of the Gaddi family, who ventured to place 
her knowledge in competition with that of Filippo. J The lat- 
ter, meanwhile, could not refrain from laughing at the pre- 
sumption of these people, and when he was told by certain 
of his friends that he ought not to show his model to any 
artist lest they should learn from it, he replied that there 
was but one true model, and that the others were good for 
nothing. Some of the other masters had used parts of Fi- 

neath the drum, and two of machines for raising weights. There is, 
besides, one small but well-preserved model of the lanthorn , but it can- 
not be that of Brunellesco, since it wants the staircase formed within 
the pillar, with all that wou..d serve to show the internal construction. 

On the south-east, and opposite to the Gruadagni (now Ricardi) 
palace. The design was by Baccio d’ Agnolo, and the w^ork was exe- 
cuted m Carrara marble — Scho}n. See also Massdli. 

t Who, returning from Rome, made a great outcry respecting this 
gallery, which was in the style of a portico, and which he called a Hy- 
cage, gabbia da grillo” (more literally, perhaps, a cage for crickets). 
“ Giillo” is also a whim ; and such indeed it may well have appeared to 
him, comparing it, as he did, with the magnificent ornament by which 
the drum of the great Cupola of the Vatican is enriched 
t Five artists presented models for the lanthorn — Lorenzo Ghiberti, 
Antonio ;^^a^etti (respecting w^hom see Gayo, Carteggio Inedito^ etc., j, 
1R7, et seq.), Bruno di 6er Lapo ]\][azze? . Domenico Stagnaio, and finally 
Filippo Brunelleschi. We are indebted for these notices to the author 
of the Descrizitne della Catledtak d>, Pruto, Ihato, 1S46. 
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lippo’s moilel for their own, which, when the latter perceived, 
he remarked, ‘‘ The next model made by this personage will 
be mine altogether.” The work of Filippo was very highly 
praised, with the exception, that, not perceiving the staircase 
by which the ball was to be attained, the model vas con- 
sidered defective on that pt)int- The superintendants deter- 
mined, ne\ ertheless, to gi\ e him the commission for the work, 
but on condition that he should show them the staircase ; 
whereupon Filippo, removing the morsel of wood which he 
had placed at the foot of the stair, showed it constructed as 
it is now seen, within one of the piers, and presenting the 
form of a hollow reed or blow-pipe, having a lecess or groove 
on one side, with bars^ of bronze, by means of which the 
summit was gradually attained. Filippo was now at an age 
which rendered it impossible that he should live to see the 
laiithorn completed; he therefore left directions, by his will, 
that it should be built after tlie model here described, and 
according to the rules which he had laid down m writing, 
affirming that the fabric would otherwise be in danger of 
falling, since, being constructed with the pointed arch, it 
requiied to be rendered secure by means of the pressure of 
the w^eight to be thus added. But, though Filippo could not 
complete the edifice before his death, he raised the lanthorn to 
the height of several braccia,*!* causing almost all the marbles 
required for the completion of the building to be carefully 
prepared and brought to the place. At the sight of these 
huge masses as they arrived, the people stood amazed, mar- 
velling that it should be possible for Filippo to propose tlie 
laying of such a weight on the Cupola. It was, indeed, the 
opinion of many intelligent men that it could not possibly 
support that weight. It appeared to them to be a piece of 
good fortune that he Lad conducted it so far, and they con- 
sidered the loading it so heavily to be a tempting of Provi- 
dence.J Filippo constantly laughed at these fears, and having 

“ Staffe”, otherwise rendered “^ings’^ 

t The first stone of the lanthorn wa^ laid in 1443, and was conse- 
crated by Sant’ Antonio ; the last was placed in 1461, and was coiise- 
crated by the Archbishop Giovanni Neroni, in the presence of the 
Chapter, with the Signoria and Gonfaloniere. — Morem, Du& V\te del 
Brtinelh^co, etc., p. 278, note. 

I The ongtnal is “un tentare Dio”. I give our familiar English 
phrase, as perhaps less offensive in the letter though equally sensE.ies3 
and impious in the spirit. 
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prepared all tlie machines and instruments required for the 
construction of the edifice, he ceased not to employ all hia 
tune in taking thought for its future requirements, providing 
and preparing all the minutiae, even to guarding against the 
danger of the marbles being chipped as they were drawn up; 
to which intent the arches of the tabernacles were built 
within defences of wood-work; and for all beside the master 
gave models and written directions, as we have said 

How beautiful this building is, it will itself bear testimony. 
With respect to the height, from the level ground to the 
commencement of the lanthorn, there are one hundred and 
fifty-four braccia ;* the body of the lanthorn is thirty-six 
braccia high; the copper ball four braccia ;t the cross eight 
braccia; in all two hundred and two braccia. And it may be 
confidently affirmed that the ancients never carried their build- 
ings to so vast a height, nor committed themselves to so great 
a risk as to dare a competition with the heavens, which this 
structure verily appears to do, seeing that it rears itself to such 
an elevation that the hills around Florence do not appear to 
equal it. J And of a truth it might seem that the heavens did 
feel envious of its height, since their lightnings perpetually 
strike it.§ While this work was iii progress, Filippo ctm- 

* Masselli observes that the Tuscan braccio, which is the ancient 
Roman foot doubled for the greater convenience, is equal to one foot 
nine inches and six lines Pans measure. The Florentine editors of 
1846-9 add the remark, that the measure of the whole building, as given 
by Vasari, differs from that given by Fantozzi to the extent of six 
braccia, the latter assigning a hundred and ninety six braccia as the 
total height. 

t The ball, with the cross (the work of Andrea Veriocchio, whose 
life follows), was fixed in its place twenty-three years after the death of 
Brunelleschi, but, having been thrown down by the lightning in the 
year 1601, it has been replaced by one somewhat larger. — 

f It exceeds the Cupola of the Vatican, both in height and circum- 
feience, by four braccia, and although supported by eight nbs only, 
which renders it much lighter than that of the Vatican, winch has six- 
teen flanking buttresses, it is nevertheless more solid and firm. Thus 
it has never required to be supported by circling hoops of iron, nor has 
It demanded the labours of the many engineers who have printed volumca 
of controversies on that subject. See the Tempio Vaticano of Fontani, 
the JDzscorsi deir Architettura, etc. Schorn remarks that the columns on 
the south side did at -first sink a little, which caused some slignt cracks, 
but they were immediately closed ^German Edition, vol. ii, p. 204. * 

§ See the M&tropolitana lUustrata of G. del Rosso, fc\r an account of 
Ske moat important injuries inflicted bj lightnings down to that of 1776. 
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sfructed many other fabrics, which shall now be enumeratet- 
in their due order. 

Foi be family of thePazzi, Filippo prepared with his own 
hiiidj the model fur the chapter-house of Santa Croce, in 
Florence,! a W'ork of great and varied beauty. He likewise 
made the model of the Busini Palace,! a dwelling calculated 
for two families, as also the model for the house and loggia 
of the Innocently § the vaulting of which was completed with-^ 
out scaffolding, a method wdiich is still observed in the present 
day. It is said that Filippo was invited to Milan, to con- 
struct the model of a fortress for the Duke Filippo Maria, 
and that he left the building of the house of the Innoceiiti 
meanwhile to the care of his intimate friend Francesco della 
Luna.|| This Francesco made the bordering of an architrave 
increasing from the upper to the lower pait, which is a vio- 
lation of architectural rules. When Filippo leturned, and 
reproached him for having done such a thing, Francesco 
replied that he had taken it from the church of San Giovanni, 
which is antique. “One sole fault,” answered Filippo, “is 
to be found in that building, and that thou hast imittited.^iT 
The model of this edifice, by Filippo’s own hand, was for 
many years to be seen in the house of the Guild ot Per Santa 
Maria, and was highly valued, as a portion of the fabne still 
remained to be finished, but it is now lost. Filippo Jikewiso 

In 1812 the building; was furnished with lightning conductors, as the 
Vatican had previously been ; and this seems to have suflficieiitly seciirud 
the edifice, which may without exaggeration be called the miracle of 
architecture. — llassdlt. 

* For further details respecting this work, see Moreni, Due vite di 
'Brunelleschi^ etc., p. 272, et seq. 

! Brocchi, in his Lines oj the Florentine Saints, attiibutes the erection 
of this chapter-house to the year 1400, when Brunelleschi was but 
twenty-three years old. 

i Now the Quaratesi Palace, in the Piazza d’Ognissanti, Nos. 3423, 
3424. — Fantozzi, Pianta Geometnea di Firenze. 

§ See Gaye, Carteqgio Inedito, i, 549. 

j| This Francesco della Luna was the disciple of Brunellesco in archi- 
tecture. In tne archives of the Administration of Works for the Cathe- 
dral of Siena, are many of his letters to Messer Caterino di Corsino, 
warden of that church — Ed. Flor. 1849. 

1*The anonymous biographer is more diffuse than Vasari, when 
speaking of tlie audacity and want of judgment betrayed by Francesco 
nella Luna, ii. frequently departing from the designs of Brunellesco.— 
McseeJli, 
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prepared the model for the abbey of the Canons-regular of 
Fiesole, for Cosimo de’ Medici.^ The architecture is of a 
richly- decorated character, and the building is cheerful, com- 
modious, and truly magnificent. The church, of which the 
vaultings are coved, is lofty, and the sacristy has its due con- 
veniences, as have all the buildings of the monastery. f But 
the circumstance most worthy of consideration, and most 
important, is, that having to erect that edifice, properly 
levelled, on the declivity of the mountain, he availed himself 
with infinite judgment, of the descent, and placed therein the 
cellars, laundries, bakehouses, kitchens, stables, wood cham- 
bers, and many other offices beside, so that it is not possible 
to imagine anything more commodious. He thus secured a 
level space for the edifice; insomuch that he was able to place 
the loggia, the refectory, the infirmary, the noviciate, the 
dormitory, the library, and other principal apartments proper 
to a monastery, on the same plane : all which was executed at 
bis own cost by the magnificent Cosmo de’ Medici, who was 
moved to this partly by the piety which be constantly dis- 
played in all matiers touching the Christian faith, and partly 
by the affection* which he bore to Don Timoteo da Verona, 
a most excellent preacher of the above-mentioned order, in 
whose conversation he took so much pleasure, that, for the 
better enjoyment thereof, lie caused several rooms to be con- 
structed in the monastery for bis own use, and occasionally 
resided in them. On this building, Cobimo expended one 
hundred thousand scudi, as may be seen on an inscription 
still remaining there. The model for the fortress of Vico- 
pisano was likewise prepared by Filippo, who moreover 
designed the old citadel of Pisa, and by whom the Ponte a 
MareJ was also fortified. In like manner he also gave the 
design for the new citadel, whereby the bridge was closed by 
the two towers, and made the model for the fortifications of 
the harbour of Pesaro. Having then returned to Milan, he 
prepared the designs of various works for the duke, among 
others, the plans for the masters who were constructing the 
cathedral of that city. 

yor the many important bnildings erected at the cost of Co»mo, 
•ailed Father of his country, see his life by Fabbroni. 

t lireaD changes were made there when the monastery was suppressed. 

I Iior more minute details resp^’cting this work and tl>o preceding, 
see Gays, Carteggio inedifo, i, 544, 545. 
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It was at tilts time that the church of San Lorenzo, in Flo- 
rence, was commenced by the inhabitants,* who had chosen 
the prior superintendent of the building. That personage 
made prDfes^io^ of much knowledge in that matter, and 
busied himself with architecture by way of pastime. The 
edifice wms already commenced, with columns constructed of 
brick, when Giovanni di Bicci de’ Medici, who had promised 
the inhabitants and the prior to build the sacristy and one of 
the chapels at his own expense, invited Filippo one day to 
dine with him. After conversing on various matters, Gio- 
vanni asked what lie thought of the commencement made at 
S.in Lorenzo. Filippo was constrained by the entreaties of 
Giovanni, to give his opinion, and truth compelled him to 
point out many faults, the consequence of its being directed 
by a person who had, perhaps, more learning than practioaf 
experience in niatcvn's of that kind. Thei’eupon Gio'vaniii 
inquired of Filippo if a better and more beautiful fabric could 
be devised, to which Filippo replied, ‘‘ Without doubt, and I 
wonder that you, who are the chief of the undertaking, do 
not expend a few thousand crowns, and build such a church, 
with its proper appurtenances, as might be ivorthy of the 
place, and of the many noble families wdiose sepulchres are 
there. Moreover, if you were seen to commence the work, 
these families would then set about building their chapels to 
the very best of their ability, and the more readily, as know- 
ing that no memorial remains of our existence but the walls, 
which bear testimony to those who eiected them, hundreds 
or thousands of yeai's before.” Encouraged by the words of 
Filippo, Giovanni determined to construct the saciisty, the 
principal chapel, and the whole body of the church, although 
seven families only were willing to aid in the building, the 
remainder not possessing the means. Those who took part 
in the worx were the Rondinelli, Ginoi'i, Dalla Stufa, Neroni, 
Ciai, Miirignolli, Martelli and Marco di Luca, whose chapels 
were all to be made in the cross aisle. The sacristy was the 
first portion of the structure put in progress, and afterwards 

♦ Rebuilt in the earlier part of the fifteenth century (about 1423), 
aft?t having been destren-ed by fire, as we are informed by Masselli, who 
fallows Del Migliore. But Moreni affirms that to be a mistake, declar- 
ing the ancient building t’o have been in danger of fiilliiig, <iiul therefore 
reconstructed. See alsc jraye, wt supra^ \ i, rp. 546, r)o2, o07. 
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the church gradually proceeded i but, as it went on very 
plouly, the remaining chapels were granted by degrees to 
various Florentine citizens. The roof of the sacristy was 
not completed when Griovaiini de’ Medioi departed to another 
life, leaving Cosimo his son, who possessing more zeal than 
his father, and taking pleasure in the memorials of other 
times, caused the edifice to proceed. This was the first 
building that he constructed, and he found so much enjoy- 
ment in the occupation, that fron* that time forward, he con- 
tinued constantly huikling, even to his death. ^ Cosimo 
pressed forward the woik in band with infinite zeal, and 
while one part was in pi-ogres'^, he caused others to be carried 
to completion.! So much pleasure did he take in the work, 
that he was almost always present himself; and his eagerness 
was such that, while Filippo erected the sacristy, he made 
Donato prepare the ornaments in stucco, with the stone decora- 
tions of the small doors, and the doors of bronze. In the centre 
of the sacristy, used by the priests for assuming their vest- 
ments, Cosimo caused the tomb of his father Giovanni to be 
constructed, beneath a broad slab of marble, supported by 
four small columns; and m the same place he made a sepul- 
chre for his family, wherein he separated the tombs of the 
men from those of the women. In one of the two small 
rooms which are on each side of the sacristy, having the altar 
between them, he made a well in one corner, with a place for 
a lavatory. The whole work, in short, is seen to have been 
completed with much judgment. Giovanni and the masters 
first employed, had determined to construct the choir in the 
centre, and beneath the tiibune, but this Cosimo altered at 
the request of Filippo, who increased the size of the principal 

* The later Florentine editors remark, that in all this narration re- 
specting the church and old sacristy of San Lorenzo, Vasari falls into 
many enors, which were dissipated, nith the aid of documents, by the 
Canon Moreni. Giovanni d'Averardo, called Bicei de’ Medici, never 
intended to do more than build the t>aeristy, with two chapels, one 
^Mthin it, and one close to it; and these buildings were completed when 
Giovanni died, in 1428. The principal chapel, with the whole body of 
the church, is due to Cosimo, Pater patri^E, who, seeing that the chapter 
could not be brought to an agreement on the subject, pledged himself to 
construct the foundations of those two fabrics. See the Descrtziorie^lla 
C^ppeUa dellepietre dure e deUe Sagrestia Vecchia di San Lorenzo, etc., ]^49« 

f For this building Cosimo set apart 40,CK)0 florins of gold. See jFal> 
h^oni, VitaM, C. Med. p. 194. 
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Chapel, — which was at fird assigned but a small recess, — so 
that the choir could ive made as we see it in the present day. 
Thi> being finished, there still remained the central tribune 
and the remaindei of the church, which tribune and the rest 
was not vaulted until after the death of Filippo. The length 
of this church is cne hundred and forty-four braccia,^ Many 
errors may be perceived m it: among others, that of the 
pilasters being placed on the ground, instead of being raised 
on a dado, the height of which should have been equal to tlie 
level of the bases supporting the columns, which are placed 
on the steps ; since the consequence of the pilaster being 
shorter than the column is, that the whole work looks stunted 
and ungi*acefuL But all this was caused by the counsels of 
those who came after ITilippo, who envied his fame, and who 
had made models for the purpose of opposing his views duiing 
his lifetime. For these they had been rendered contemptible, 
hy sonnets which Filippo had written; and in this manner 
they avenged themselves after his death, not in this work 
only, but in all that remained to be executed by them. Fi- 
lippo left the model of Sun Lorenzo complete, and a part of 
the capitular buildings for the priests was finished, makiag 
tile cloister one hundred and forty-four braccia in length. 

While this fabric was in couise of erection, Cosimo de’ 
Medici resolved to construct his own palace, and forthwith 
imparted his intentions to Filippo, when the latter set every 
other occupation aside, and made him a large and very beau- 
tiful model for the building, which he intended to erect on 
the Piazza, opposite to San Lorenzo, proposing that it should 
stand entirely isolated on every side. On this occasion the 
genius' and art of Filippo were so nobly displayed, that 
Cobimo, believing the building would be too vast and sump- 
tuous, could not resolve to have it executed, but he abandoned 
it more in fear of envy, than because he was deterred by the 
expense. Whilst this model was in progress, Filippo used to 

* At the death of Brunellesco, the sacristy of Lorenzo was finished ; 
but not so the cross-aisle of the church, nor yet the small tribune, which 
was completed, both within and without, in a manner deviating widely 
fiom the plans of Brunellesco. The architect who ruined his idea was 
Antonio Manetd, as we learn from a letter published by Gaye, vol. i, p. 
liG7 et*eq, For the most accurate account of the principal dimensions 
of tlifts building, see the Ou 2 da di Firexze of the architect Fantozzi. — JE<L 
rior, IS46-9. 
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&ay, that be tlinnkeil his fortune for safair an opportunity, 
since he hai now a bouse to build, such ns he had dc.^iied to 
have for many years; but when he heard the determination 
of Coslmo not to put his design into execution, he broke the 
model, in his anger, into a thousand pieces. And deeply did, 
Cosimo repent of not having adopted the plans of Filip[)o,, 
when at a later period he had built his palace on a different 
model;* and when alluding to Filippo, he would often say, 
that he had never spoken with a man of higher intelligence or 
holder mind, than was possessed by Brunellesco. For the noble 
family of the Scolari,! Filippo made the model of that most 
fanciful and remarkable church of the Angeli, which remained 
incomplete and in the state wherein we now see it, because 
the Florentines spent the money (which was placed in the 
Monte for the expenses of the building), for ceitain exi- 
gencies of their city, or as some say, in the wars which they 
then carried on against the Lucchesi,J and wherein they also 
expended the funds which had been left in like manner by 
Niccolb da Uzzano, to erect the college of the Sapienza, as 
we have related at length elsewhere § And of a truth, if 
this church of the Angeli had been completed according to 
the model of Brunellesco, it would have been one of the most 

* Built after the design and under the care of Mieheloizo Miehelozzi, 
as will be seen in the life of that architect, but with less magnificence, 
and in a manner by no means exempt from fault.— 

t Uf this church, which, by avow of the celebrated Pippo Spano, wh o 
hplonged to the Scolari family, was to have been dedicate to the twelve 
Apo&tles, and which had been erected almost to the height of the Cor- 
nice, there still exist most beautiful remains, to the extent of nine braccia 
of the height; the external wall of sixteen sides, that is to say, five ot 
which are visible on turning from the Via degli Alfani into the Caitel- 
laccio. Other parts also remain; but the roof was never erected, and 
the pavement has been taken up, to admit of the space being turned into 
a garden for the use of the monastery. Cosmol proposed that it should 
bo finished by the Academy of Arts, and used as their place of assem- 
blage, as will be seen in the life of Gio, Angiolo Montorsoli. For draw- 
ings of this building, see Boni, Meinoneper le helU Arte, Romse, 178 B, ii, 
p. 57 ; also D’Agincourfc, Archit. pi. 50, 16. _ But they are' not entirely 
accurate ; the windows in the Cupola not being in strict a ccoi'dance with 
the intentions of Brunellesco. See iJescrizioMe di ahum dii^m ArcMeU 
iomci di Clas^ci Auton, Pisa, 1818. 

X Of this abstraction of funds there is mention in the notes to tlf* 
Vita di Filtppo iSco/iiri, published in the fourth volume of the Archiim 
Stonco Itahano^ — Fd. Flor. 184B-9, 

S In the life of Lorenzo dl Bicci, ante, p. 294. 
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extraonlinary buildings in Italy; since that 'vvhieh we see or 
it cannot be sufficiently praiaed. The drawings for the groun il- 
plan, and those for the completion of this octagonal tempcl 
by the hand of Filippo, are preserved in our book with othre 
designs of the same master. 

In a place called Ruciano, outside the gate of San Niccolo 
at Florence, Filippo constructed a rich and magnificent palace 
for Messer Luca Pitti, but this was not by any means equal 
to that which he commenced for the same person within the 
city of Florence, and which he completed to the second range 
of windows, with so much grandeur and magnificence, that 
no more splendid or more beautiful edifice in the Tuscan 
manner has yet been seen. The doors of this palace aie 
double ; the height of each fold being sixteen bracciaand the 
breadth eight : the first and second ranges of windows being 
similar to the doors ; the vaultings are aLo double, and the 
whole building is of such high art, that lichei, more beautiful; 
or more magnificent architecture cannot be imagined. The 
builder of this palace was the Florentine architect Luca Fa- 
nelli, who executed many buildings for Filippo, and who con- 
structed the principal chapel of the Nunziata in Floience, 
for Leon Batista Alberti,* by whom it was designed at the 
command of Luclo\ico Gonzaga. Luca Fanelli was after- 
wards taken by Gonzaga to Mantua, where he executed many 
works, and having chosen a wife in that city, he there lived 
and died, leaving heirs, wdio, from his name, are still called 
the Luchi. The palace designed for Luca Pitti was purchased, 
not many }ears since, by the most illustrious lady, Leonora 
of Toledo, duchess of Florence, advised to do so by the most 
illustrious Signor, the duke Cosmo, her consort, and she so 
greatly enlarged the property in all directions, that she suc- 
ceeded in forming a very extensive gaiden, partly in the 
plain, partly on the summit of the hill, and partly on the de- 
clivities : this she filled with all kinds of trees^ indigenous ami 
exotic, very finely arranged, and caused beautiful groves to 
be planted of various kinds of evergieens, which flourish all 
the year round ; to say nothing of the waters, fountains, fish 
ponds, and aviaries, the espaliers, and many other things 
u*uly worthy of a magnanimous prince, which I do not de- 
scribe, because it is impossible that he who does not see them 
See the life of Leon Batista Alberti, w inch follows. 
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should ever imnginB tlieir grandeur and beauty.* And it U 
certain that dukeCosino could not have found any undertaking 
more woithy of tlie elevation and greatness of his mind than 
the completion of this palace, which would seem to have been 
erected by Messer Luca Pitti, expressly for his most illus- 
trious excellency ]\Iesser Lucca left it unfinished, being 
constantly occupied with his labours for the state ; and his 
heirs, not having means wherewith to complete the building, 
were glad to give it up to the duchess, who continued to ex- 
pend m on py on it during the whole of her life, but not to such 
an amount as to give hope that it could be quickly finished 
It is true that she had intended, as I have heard, to expend 
40,000 ducats on it in one year only, if she lived, to the end 
that she might see it if not finished, at least on the way to 
completion. The model of Filippo has not been found, and 
his excellency has therefore had another made by Bartolom- 
meo Amman ati, an excellent sculptor and architect t It is 
according to this that they are now working, and a great part 
of the inner court is already completed in rustic work, simi- 
lar to that of the outer court.f And of a truth, whoever 

* For various details respecting the Pitti Palace and Gardens, see the 
well-kiionn works of Anguillesi, Inghiraiui, etc. 

f Paolo Falconieri, a most accomplished architect, subsequently made 
a design for the completion of the work, which is described by Baldi- 
nucci in the life of Ammanati; but this was not put in execution, on 
account of its great cost. Among the designs afterwards prepared, 
that of Gmlio Parigi was executed in part, as we are also told, by Baldi- 
nucci. Great additions and embellishments have been made, both inside 
and out, by the modern architects Gasparo Paoletti, Guiseppe Cacialli, 
and Cav, Pasquale Poccianti Some notice of this royal palace will be 
found in almost all the most celebrated architectural worlcs. — Masselh. 

f See Ruggieri, Studio d' Architettura di porte e Jinestre, for drawings 
of many parts of this palace. The Hondo Vecchw, which forms a right 
angle with the main building, was completed in the year 1754, under 
Marshal Bottaj and the Hondo Nuovo, which is on the other side, was 
commenced by the Grand Duke Leopold in 1785, and finished by Fer- 
dinand III, in 1799. For this building Brunelleschi adopted the 
so-called rustic style, examples of which may be seen in ancient edifices 
in Tuscany, and in the Roman dominions, as, for example, in the Aqua 
Martia and Curia Hostilia, in the walls of Colonocelh near Tivoli, in a 
temple near Terracina, and even in ceitain instances in Greece (See 
Dodwoll, Views and Descriptions of Cyclopian and Pdasqjc Heinnui'f 
Greece and Italy ^ London, 1834). Instances are also found ol ihe use ot 
this style throughout the middle ages: as, for example, in the palaci' of 
the Emperor Barbarossa at Gelnhaiisen Brunei schi was the foil iidut 
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reflects on the grandc^nr of tins work, will be amazjtd thutthe 
mind of Filippo was oa[)al>h‘ of conceiving a building so vn^-t 
and so tiuly magnificent, not only in its external form, but 
also in the distribution of all its apartments. Of the views 
from this palace, which are most heautifuh I say nothing, 
nor yet of the pleasant hills v^ hicii form almost an amphi- 
theatre around the edifice, in the direction of the city walls, 
because it would occupy me too long, as I have said, to (h^- 
seribe these things in full, nor could any one who has not seen 
it, imagine how greatly this palace is superior to every other 
royal edifice. 

It is said that the machinery for the paradise’’ of San 
Felice in Piazza, in the same city, was in\ented by Filippo 
for the festival of the Annunciation, winch was soleiniiizt*d 
by a Representation, in the manner customary in old times 
among the Florentines. This was without doubt a most ex- 
traordinary thing, giving proof of great ability and industry 
in him who was the irnentor, since then' was the spectacle ol 
a heaven full of living ligures nio\ mg about on high, with an 
infinity of lights, wliich appeared and ilisippearetl almost as 
does the lightning. All who could li:i\e described these 
things from tlieirown knowledge are now dead, and the ma- 
chinery itself is destroyed without a liojic that it can ever be 
reconstructcMl, seeing that the jdace is no longer inhabited 
of old by the monks of Camaldoli, but by the nuns of San 
Pier Martirc; and also because the niomistery of the Carmine 
suffered considerable injury from that machinery, wliich pulled 
down the timbers of the roof. I will therefore not lefuM* tlie 
labour of describing it exactly as it was. Filippo, th'ui, for 
the purposes of this representation, had suspended between 
two of the beams which support the roof, the half of a globe, 
resembling an empty bowl, or rather the basin used by bar- 
bers, with the edge downwards ; this half-globe was formed 
of light and thin planks, secured to an iron star, jiassing 
round the outer circle ; they were narrowed towards the 
centre, the whole being held in equilibiium by a large ring 

of the &o-callec1 Florentine manner, which gives to domestic nrchitecturi' 
tlfe grave, fortress like aspect, most proper to express the relation of the 
aristocracy of that time to the people, when it was indispensable that 
the rich and powerful should be well prepared for making nn effectual 
dofenct Jiguinst the violence of popular outbreaks — Si 
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of iron, around whicli moved the iron star, nlierehy the planha 
fonniiig; the batsin were supported. The whole machine was 
upheld by a strong beam of pine-wood, well bound w'ith iioii. 
and placed across the main timbers of the roof: to this beam 
was fastened the ring which lield the basin suspended and 
balanced ; the latter, as seen from below^, re^dly presenting 
the appearance of a heaven. Wilhin the lower edge of the 
machine w^ere then fixed brackets of wmod. exactly large 
enough to give space for the feet to stand on, but not larger, 
above each of these, at the height of a braccia, wms provided 
an iron fastening; this was done to the end that a child of 
about twelve years old might be placed on each bracket, and 
the child was so bound to the iron above that it could not 
possibly fall even if it w^ould. These children, tw^elve in 
number, being arranged as we have said, were dressed to re- 
present angels with gilded wings, and hair formed of gold 
threads ; they took each other by the hand at the proper 
time, and waving their arms appeared to be dancing, the 
rather as tlie basin was perpetually moving and turning lound. 
Within this concave frame- woik and above the heads of the 
angels were fixed three chaplets or garlands of lights, formed 
of minute lamps that could not be o\ erturned, and which when 
seen from below, had the appearance of stars. The brackets 
also, being covered with cottonwool, presented the semblance 
of clouds. From the ring above described, there proceeded a 
very strong iron bar with a second ring, to which wuis affixed 
a slender cord, descending towards the ground, as shall be 
explained in due time; this strong bar of iron had eight 
branches or arms, which revolved in an arc sufficiently 
large to fill the space of the hollow basin : at the end of each 
arm was a stand about the size of a plate, and on every stand 
Avas placed a child of about nine years old, w ell secured to an 
iron fixed in the upper part of the branch or \ane, but yet in 
such a manner that it could turn itself in all directions. 
These eight angels, upheld by the abo\ e-mentioned iron bar, 
were gradually lowered by means of a small windlass, and 
descended from the hollow of the circular space, to the depth 
of eight braccia below the level of the woodw'ork supporting 
thereof, in such sort that they could be seen without concealii?^ 
from view the twelve angels wdthin the edge of the machine. 
In the centre of this bouquet of the eight angels, (for so was 
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it vcrr iippropriatc*!/ onllinl), was a Lulo or glory (Mamlorkt) 
of copper, wlicrein were numerous perforations, diwspla}ing 
small lamps placet! on an iron in the form of a tube, which, 
on the pressing down of a spring, was concealed within the 
copper mandorliP'^ ; but when the spring was not pressed, 
all the lamps apptmred lighted through the apertures formed 
for that purpose in the mandorla. Wlien the group of angels 
had reached its appointed place, this mandorla, which was 
suspended by a small cord, was moved softly down by means 
of another little windlass, and descended gradually to the 
platform, wheretm the representation was exhibited. At that 
point of the platform where the mandorla was to rest, an 
elevated place in the manner of a throne w'as erected, with 
four step^; in the centre of this elevation w-as an opening into 
w’liich the pointed iron of the mandorla descended: the latter 
luuing reached its place, a man concealed beneath the throne 
fixed it securely, without being seen liimself, by means of a bolt, 
50 that it rested firmly on its owm basis. Within the mandorla 
was a youth of about fifteen years old, in the guise of an an- 
gel, ho was bound by an iron cinctui'e to the centre of the 
mandorla, and secured at the foot of it also in such a manner 
that he could not fall ; but to admit of his kneeling before 
the Vhgin, the iron fastenings w^ere divided into three pieces, 
which glided one within the other with an easy motion, ns 
the youth knelt down. Then, when the bouquet of angels 
had descended, and the mandorla w^as fixed into its place, the 
man who had secured it by means oi‘ the bolt, also unfastened 
the iron which supported the angel, whereupon he, having 
issued forth, proceeded across the platform, and approaching 
the spot where sat the Virgin, ho made his salutation and 
uttered the announcement. He then returned into the man 
dorla, and the lights, which had been extinguished on his 
leaving it, having been rekindled, the iron w'hich supported 
him was again secured by the man concealed below, that 
wdiich held the mandorla to its place w'as taken away, and the 
latter was drawn up ; while the angels of the bouquet^ and 
;hose who were moving about in the heaven above, all singing, 
produced such an effect, tliat the show really appeared to be' 
ar’paradise. And this illusion w’as the more effectually pro- 
duced, because, in addition to the above-described choir of, 
i^ugejs, and fhose forming the group, there was a figure re- 
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presenting God the Father, placed near the convex side of 
the basin, and surrounded by other angels similar to those 
already described ; all arranged by the help of irons in such 
a manner, that the circle representing heaven, the g'tonp of 
angels, the figure of God the Father, the mandorla with its 
infinitude of light, and the exquisite accords of soft music, 
did truly represent paradise. Then to all this was added, 
that Filippo, for the puipose of permitting the heaven to open 
and shut, had caused two large folding-doors, each five brae 
cia high, to be constructed, and had provided them with iron 
or copper rollers, runn?ng in groves beneath, and these last 
were well oiled, so that when a slender cord placed on each 
side was drawn by a little windlass, the doors opened or shut 
as was desired ; the two folds gradually retiring from or clos- 
ing towards each other by means of the channels beneath as 
aforesaid. These doors, thus constructed, served a double 
purpose, the one that when they were moved their weight 
caused them to produce a sound resembling thunder, the 
other, that when closed they formed a stage whereon to ar- 
range and make ready the angels, and prepare many other 
things which it was necessary to do out of sight. This ma- 
chinery then, constructed as has been described, was invented 
by Filippo, with many other engines of various kinds, al- 
though there are those who affirm that they had been invented 
long before. However this may be, it was proper to speak 
of them, seeing that they are altogether gone out of use.* 

But we will now return to Filippo, whose name and renoAvn 
had increased to such an extent that he was sent for from 
distant places by whomsoever proposed to erect important 
fabrics, all desiring to have their designs and models from 
the hand of so great a master, insomuch that powerful means 
were used, and much friendship displayed, for that purpose-f 

* The custom was restored at the marriage of the Prince Prancesec, 
when a representation of the character here described took place in 
Santo Spinto, an edifice affording ample space, and where the spectacle 
was exhibited with a more magnificent apparatus. — Masselli. 

f Boechi, Beliezze di Firenze^ p. 506, relates, that Pope Eugenius IV 
having requested an architect fromCoaimo tie' Medici, for certain works 
which he desired to execute, the latter sent him Brunellesco, accori!- 
pianied by a letter written \Mth his own hand, wherein he sa^ s, “I send 
your Holiness a man of such immense capacity that he would have con- 
fidence enough to turn the world back on its axis ” Having read tbf 
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Thus the Ma^qui^ of Mantua, among others, Jesiringtoseeune 
the bcrviees of Filippo, wrote with very earnest instaiuei 
respecting him to tlic Signoria of Florence, by whom the 
miiater waa accordingly sent to the marquis in that cit}, 
where, in the year 1445, he prepared designs for the eon- 
stiuctioii of dams on the To, with other works, according to 
the wi^sh of tliat prince, who caressed him infinitely, being 
wont to say that Florence w^as as w'orthy to number Filippo 
among hei citizens as he to have so noble and beautiful a 
city for hi^ biitlqdaee, At Pisa, in like manner, Filippo 
ga\ e proof of his pre-eminence to the Count France&co Sforza 
and Niccolo da Pisa, whom he had surpassed in the construc- 
tion of certain fortifications, and who commended him in his 
presence, saying, that if every state possessed a man like 
Filippo,^ all might live in peace, without the use of arms. 
In Florence, also, Filip j>o gave the design for the Barbadori 

li'tter, hi-^ IlDlinoss cast a glance at Fdippo, and seeing him, as he was, 
so small iiud insignificant in appearance, he said unh a pleasant iimnnor, 
*‘'riu& is the man i\hi)se courage would suffice to turn the world about.” 
Whereupon Filippo replictl, “ Let your holiness only gi\o me the point 
whereon I cun tix my lever, and I will then show what I can do.” 
Bocchi subsequently adds, that Filippo returned to Florence loaded 
with honours and neh rewards, 

* Vasiin has forgotten to mention certain hydraulic operations at- 
tempted by Filippo, 111 the years 1429-30, when the war of the Floren- 
tines against Lucca was at its hoijtht, Brunellesco having been sent 
thither l)y the republic, wuth Michellozzo, Donatello, Dommico di 
iviatteo, and (adds BiiUUnucci) Lorenzo Ghiberti, for his assistants, 
concened the thought of turning the city of Lucca into an island, by 
digging around and enclosing it within trenches, when, a pun t>f the 
river ttercliio being turned for that purpose, the city might be laid under 
water ; but the effect was contrary to his intentions, for, by nu'ans of 
these operations, tho city of Lucca became a fortress which the enemy 
I oiild not approach, and vast numbers of men died at the w'orks, whilst 
many others became sick; so that the mnd inundation, as Giovanni 
Cavalcanti calls it m his 5ione Florentine fvol. i, pp. 327-32), had an 
unhappy result, and its author obtained no praise, but rather much 
blame. Gaye (Carte^io IneditOf etc.), has published the letter of the 
Florentine republic to Rinaldo degli Albizzi, which mentions Brunel- 
lesco beino sent to Lucca for this purpose; and Moreni, in the notes to 
the Btic Vitsdi Brunellesco^ confirms the fact by documents, and by a 
passage taken from a contemporary author, who was, however, neither 
Ftanc^ssco di Rinaldo di Faporo nor Lodovico di Papero Cavalcanti, but 
the above cited Giovanni Cavalcanti himself. See his Siorie Fxorentitxe^ 
published by MoUni m 1838, with learned and elaborate notes, his toricaj 
and philological, by Signor j^ilippo Luigi Polidori, — Ed. Flor, 1B4S 9. 
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Palace, near the tower of the Rossi, in the suburb of San 
Jacopo, but this was not put in execution. He likewise pre- 
pared the design for the palace of the Griuntini,* on the piazza 
d’Ognissanti sopr’ Arno. At a subsequent period, the leaders 
of the Guelphic party, in Florence, determined to erect a 
building wherein there should be a hall, with an audience 
chamber, for the transaction of their aifairs; and the care of 
this they entrusted to Francesco della Luna. The work was 
commenced, and was raised ten braccia from the ground, 
many flmlts having been committed in it, when it was put 
into the hands of Filippo, who constructed the palace in the 
form, and with the magnificence which we now see. In the 
execution of this work, Filippo had to compete with the said 
Francesco, who was favoured by many, and this was indeed 
the case with Filippo while he lived; he was ever striving, 
now with this man, and now with that ; for many were 
hostile to him, and contending with him, and causing him 
perpetual vexations; nay, they not unfrequently sought to 
gain honour for themselves from his designs, by which he 
was ultimately brought to refuse to show anything or to con- 
fide in any one. The hall of the above-named palace is no 
longer used by those captains of the Guelphs before mentioned, 
seeing that the flood of 1557 having done much injury to 
the papers of the Monte^ Duke Cosimo, for the greater 
security of the writings appertaining thereto, and which are 
of the utmost importance, removed them, together with the 
offices of the institution, to that hall.f But, to the end that 
the ancient staircase of this palace should still serve for the 
office of the captains, who had given up the hall, which is 
used as the Monte, and had retired to a different part of the 
palace, his excellency gave commission to Giorgio Yasari 
for the construction of the very commodious staircase which 
now ascends to the said hall of the Monte, and which was 
erected by him accordingly. A balcony of wrought stone 
has also been executed, from a design by the same architect, 
and this has been placed, according to the intentions of 
Filippo, on fluted colums of a hard grey stone, called macigno, 

* Afterwards incorporated, as is believed, with the Geri, now llh« 
Martellini p dace. — Maa^tlh. 

t This building still serves, in part, for the purposes of the Monte, 
lUdt 
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In the cliurch of Santo Spirito, thi' sermons during Lent 
were one year preached hy Maestro Francesco Zoppo, then 
veiy popular with the Florentines. In these sermons the 
preacher had earnestly recommended the claims of the con- 
\ ent and schools for youth, but more parti ciiUuly those of the 
church winch had been burnt about that time, to the conside- 
ration of his hearers.* Tliereupon the chief persons of that 
quarter. Loreu.20 Kidolfi, Bartolommeo Corbinelli, Neri di 
Gino Cappoiii, and Goro di Stagio Dati, with many other 
citizens, obtained an order from the Signoria for the rebuild- 
ing of the church of Santo Rpirito, of which they made Stoldo 
Frcscobaldi proveditor- Frescobaldi, moved by the interest 
he felt in the old church, the high altar and principal chapel 
of which had been constructed by his family, devoted extra- 
ordinary care to the building; nay, from the very beginning, 
and before the funds had been gathered from those who, 
liaving chapels and burial-places in the cliurch, weie propor- 
tionally taxed for the purpose, he expended many thousands 
of scudi, of his own money, but which were afterwards repaid 
to him. 

When the matter had been fully resolved on, Filippo was 
sent for, and he made a model, comprising all the requisites 
demanded for the due completion of a Christian temple, whe- 
ther as regards utility or beauty. On this occasion Filippo 
laboured much to per&uade those who had authority in the 
matter, to agree that an entire change should be made in 
the ground plan of the edilice, nhirh he would have turned 
completely round, and this bccau^i' he greatly desired that 
the space in fiont of the Ohuich should extend to the 
shores of the Arno, to the end that he who arrived in the 
city from Genoa, and the Riviera, or from the Pisan and 
Luccheae territories, should behold the magnificence of this 

* Tho church was not burnt at that time, — during the life of Brunel- 
K‘8C0, that is, — but in U71, which was many years after his death. 
Before the old church was destroyed, anil at the instigation of tho 
preacher, Fra Francesco Mclhui, a new one had been commenced, murh 
larger, and more magniheent than tho former, but in immediate prox- 
imity with it, and according to tho design of Bnmcllesco Stoldo 
Jb^eacobaldi had been chosen proveditor as early as 1433. The ctmfla- 
gration then caused the building to be accelerated, insoiniich that it was 
ready for the perrormnnee of Dnine service m the year 1481. See 
Morciii, VUi* del Bi mellesen^ p. note 2 
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f'a'jiiL!. But as many of the citizens, unwilling to have their 
houses ilestroyeil, refused to agree to this, the desire of Filippo 
did not take effect. He made the model of the church, 
therefore, together with the buildings for the dwelling-place 
of the monks, in the form that we now see it. The length ut' 
the church was one hundred and sixty-one braccia, the 
breadth fifty-four, and the whole building is so well ordered 
that no work could be constructed, which, for the arrange- 
ment of the columns and other ornaments, would be richer, 
more graceful, or more airy than is this church of Santo 
Spirito, Nay, were it not for the malevolence of those who 
peipetually ruin the beautiful commencement of things for 
the purpose of appearing to understand more than others, it 
would now be the most perfect church in Christendom. Even 
as it is, the building is more graceful and more conveniently 
arranged than any other, although it was not completed ac- 
cording to the model : this we perceive fiom the beginnings 
of certain parts of the outside, which have not been executed 
in accordance with the order observed within ; as it appears 
that the model would have had the doors and the framework 
of the window's to do. There are some errors which I will 
not enumerate, and which aie attiibuted to Filippo, but it is 
nut to he believed that he would have endured their presence 
had he completed the building, seeing that all his works are 
brought to perfection with great judgment, prudence, in- 
genuity, and art, and that this building itself proves him to 
have possessed a genius truly sublime.* 

Filippo was truly facetious in conversation, and acute in 
repartee, as was shown on a certain occasion, when he de- 
sired to vex Lorenzo Ghiberti, who had bought a farm at 
Monte Morello, called Lepriano, on which he spent double 
the income that he derived from it. This caused Lorenzo 
great vexation, insomuch that he sold the farm. Filippo was 
asked about that time, what was the best thing that Lorenzo 
liad done — being expected perhaps to answer in terms of de- 
preciation respecting the works of Lorenzo on account of the 
enmity between them — when he replied, “To sell Lepriano.’* 
At length when he had become very old, (he W'as sixty- 
nine years of age that is to say), Filippo departed to a better 

* The admiration of Michael Angelo for this edifice is well known.— • 
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life. Dll tliu KJtlioi ApiJ, 1416,"* after ]iaviiii> l^ibriuK^] iiiu( h 
111 the peiforiiianec of those work^t by whiuli lie eaiiied an 
hououred name on earth, and obtained a place of repose in 
heaven. J Hm death was deeply deploied by Ins country, 
which appreciated and e&icemi‘d linn inacli moie when dead 
than it had done while iivni!* lie wuis bin ied with nK)t>t 
honourable and solemn o iseiiuies in Santa Mai la del Fioie, 
although his family sopulchie was in San j\Iarco, beneath 
the pulpit and opposite die door, where may be found Ins 
escutcheon, bearing two tig-leaves with wmves of green on 
a field of gold. His family belongs to the Ferrarese, and 
came from Ficaruolo, a castle on the Po,§ and this is ex- 
pressed by the leaves, which denote the place, and by waves 
which signify the river. The death of Fihppo was mourned 
by large numbers of his broth ei artists, more especially by 
those who were poor, and whom he constantly aided and 
benefited Thus living in so Chnstian-like a manner he left 
to the world the memory of his excellence, and of his extraor- 

♦ Dal ^liglioro, and wnth him Kicha and Bottaii, a'jsign 1444- as the 
ycai’ of Biuindloscn’s drath, but crioiieously, smee Vasiui’.s date ib lu 
strict accoi dance with the memorials of the times. Sec Griye, 1 , 144, 
note. 

“f The logiiiii of the hospital for convalescents, now the schools of St. 
Paul, on the Piazza di Santa IMana No- elln, is attrihuteil by some wiitera 
to BruneUesco, as is also tlie oratoij of SS Pietro c Paolo, callc'd die 
Madonna tli pic di Piazza in Pcsciii, but Oayc, Cu7te(i(fto Imrlttn, ia 
inclined to eousiilci this last the work of Filippo’s discipic, Andrea di 
Lazzaro Cavalcanti, called Jl Bngiiiaiio 
f Anotlier work nut mentioned by the biogiapliers of Biiinellebco 
IS an arch in the saciisty of the Canons, in the l)uomo, A decree of 
the wardens, issued on the l.itli 0<*ttdjer, 1436, makes mention of this 
work. See Moruiu, Vita ck/ J3/ unrIhi>co» p. 2SA^ note 
§ Vasari took thus notice, almost word for word, fiom the anonymous 
author of the VUa dd Bnmdlei,co, p^ 293. There ib full confirmation of 
Its truth in the buriul-registers of the convent of San Marco, where the 
origin of the Brunelleschi family is recoided as lieie given by Vasari, 
with the addition of the folhwving words: — 

Sciemhmehtquml credilurhoc iiepidcntm fuisscpatrxs illius mnq7ii nrchi* 
tssion Philippi .sfr IS/ u/iellescia, qui hahH i>tatita7)i in Ecclesia Cathedrah^ ob 
tedudint’m miiahiki/i ipsiits uh po pu'ta/n ec.” 

So far tlH‘ Florentine edit<ns ol 184[> 9. Sidiorn remarks, that “the 
descent of the Brim ellesedn from the ancient family of the Lapi, called 
in earlier times Aklobrandi, admits of no doubt, but of that family having 
oiigmated in Ficaruido, th(*re is ns little ])roof as there is of the assertion 
that the Lapi family was founded by the father of Ainolfo.” — Gt/7na% 
Tran&laUoii, »f Vasari, vol. ii, ]>. 223. 


U 
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rJinaiy talents. To me it appears, that from the time of the 
O reeks and Romans to the present, there has appeared 
no more excellent or more admirable genius than Filippo ; 
and he is all the more worthy of praise, because in his time 
the German (Gothic) manner was in hi«h favour through all 
Italy, being that in practice among all the elder artists, as 
may be seen in numerous edifices. It was Filippo who re- 
\i\eLl the use of the antique cornices, and who restored the 
Tuscan, Corinthian, Doric, and Ionic orders to their primi- 
tive forms. lie had a disciple from Borgo a Buggiano, who 
was L'lllcd II Buggiano; it was this artist who executed the 
l.i\atary of the sacristy of Santa Reparata,* where there are 
figures of children, by whom the water is poured forth. He 
also executed the portrait of his master, taken from the life, 
n marble, and this, after the death of Brunellesco, was placed 
in Santa Maiia del Fiore, at the door on the right hand as 
you entei the church ; where there is still to be seen the fol- 
lowing epitaph, [il.iced there on the part of the public to do 
him honour, after his death, as he had done honour to his 
country during his life. 

“ Quantum Phihppus architectus aitQ Dmdalta xaluei\U cum huju^ ce/«- 
hQtifnd templi mh a te'itadn^ turn plares aha divino inguriio ab eo adinmnta 
mnehma’ doenmnitn po\sunt Qnnpiopfer ab exnntas 6Ui uJtimi flntn^ 
'^\nqv}arpsqu(> virivu's, \v iV/rr/rn annn I'lcrccXLVl ejus b. m. corpus in 
hac humo suppo'iitu grata patria scpdin Jui,sit ’ f 


* With respect to this artist nothing was known, beyond the few m- 
rlu-ations gi\en by Vasari, until the present time; but the Carteggio 
Intdiio di Arti^ti, published by Ga> e, hasfiirnished us with more authentic 
and precise accounts of his existence, at least, if not of his woiks. His 
true name was Andrea di Lazzaro Cavalcanti, of the Bor;’o-a-Buggiano, 
in Val di Nievole, and not Michele, as Moreni affirms. He was brought 
up from a chdd by Filippo di Ser Brunellesco, and is registered as a 
“maestro di scarpello”, but ho also practised architecture, following the 
doctrines of his master. For the lavatory in the sacristy of Santa Ke- 
parata — a most eccentric production — he received eighty florins. The 
portrait of his nia'^tei and adoptive father, mentioned in the text, is ip 
the font-room of the apartments used b> the Superintendents of ihc 
l)uomo. We have no authentic information as to any other work of this 
artist, but Gaye believes the oratory of San Pietro e Paolo, in Pescia, to 
be by his hand, as is also a sort ot temple erected within the cathedral 
of the same city. (See CarUqgm Inedlto^ i, 142-45.) Brunellesco piadc 
him his heir, and to him was entrusted the execution of the epitaph on 
the tomb of his master. 

t From a book of the Hesoliu’ons of the Superintendents, conimenciiig 
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To do the master the greater honour, the two inscrip tioni? 
following were added by others. 

Fdtppo Brandleiico antiqutB architecture s. P. Q. F, civi sua 

f^cneiuerenti.' * 

The second was vt^ritten by Gio. Battista Strozzi, and is as 
follows : 

“ Tal sopra sasso sasso 

l)i ‘‘ira in giro eternamente io strussi; 

Che coiai, passo passo 

Alto giiando, al ciel mi ricondussi.”f 

Other disciples of Filippo Brunellesco were Domenico del 
Lngo of Lugano, Gercmia da Cremona, who worked ex- 
tremely well in bronze, with a Sclavonian, § who performed 
\arious works in Venice: Simone, who. after having exe- 
cuted the Madonna II in Or San Michele for the Guild of the 
Apothecaries, died at Vicovaro, while occupied with an im- 
liortant work for the Count di Tagliacozzo IT Antonk and 
Niccolo, both Florentines, who executed a horse in bronze at 

in March 1446, and extending to 1440, we find that Brunellesco’s epitaph 
\vu‘i composed by Cailo hlaibiippim, Chancellor of the liepubliu, and 
not by his father G-iegory Marsuj pini, as assoited by Richa, 

* In the year 1830, the statues of the two architects who commenced 
and completed the cathedral of Santa Maria del Fiore — Arnolfo and 
Ihunellesco, namely— were placed in the new Chapter-house of that 
church. They wer c evccutecl by the talented Florentine sculptor Lnigi 
Painpaloni (since dead), and aie accounted among the best woiks of 
niiulern Italian art. — *?cAom, 

■(• As stone on stone I raised, as course on course 

For ii\ erinore I piled , so tend my steps, 

Puce following puce, to my blest home in heaven. 

:{; We learn from Panm, Distmto Itapporto delle Pittiae di Ci emona,^ etc., 
that a fine work of this Gercmia, a tomb of C.irnira murblc, with orna- 
ments well executed m basso-rilievo, and bearing the date 1432, may be 
seen in the church of San Lorenzo, 

§ The later Florentine commentators ask, “Who was this Sclavonian 
architect?” and conjecture that the “ Maestro Luciano Martini of Lau- 
ranna”, a little city of Illyria, whom Fedongo D’Urbmo invited in 1468 
to construct his palace, as the most learned architect to be found, may 
be the Sclavonian alluded to. Of this Maestro Luciano important 
notices are given by Gaye, i, 214-18. 

II This Madonna first occupied the niche afterwards appropriated to^ 
and still retained by, the St. George of Donatello. The Madonna is now 
w'lUiin the oratory. — Schorn. 

^ The sculptures of Vicovaro are still in good prcservnfion. They 
idorn the faQadi of the chuich of the Madonna, now called the Old 
Church (Cliiesa VeccliiaL — MasnelU, 
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FiiiTai’Ei, ia the year 1461, for the Duke Borso ; with many 
others, whom it would take too lon^ to euuuierata more par- 
ticularly.* Filippo was unfortunate in some respects; for be- 
sides that he had always to be contending with one or another 
many of his buildings remained unfuiiahcd in hia own time, 
nor have they all been comideted at any suhs(Hiuent period. 
Among these fabrics was that of the church oi' the Angeli, 
and it is indeed much to- he regretted, tint the monks of the 
Angeli could not complete the building commenced by Phlip- 
r)Oj since after they had spent, on uliat we now see, moie 
tlian 3,000 scudi, leceiveil parti) fioin tlie Guild of the 
Murcliants, and partly from the where the funds were 

placed, the capital was squandered, and tlie church leniamed 
unfinished as it still condnues. Wherefore, as w^e have re- 
marked ia the life of Niccolo da Uzzano,| he who desires to 
leave a memoiial of his existence in this kind, let him do it 
for himself while he has life, and not confide tlie charge to 
any man, for what we have said of this church may be said 
of many other edifices planned by Filippo Brunelleschi. 

* Gualandi, Alemoue di BvlU Artt\ publishes several doenmonts re* 
lating te these two masters. Antonio cli Cristoforo and Niccold di 
Giovanni Baronoclli, both Florentines, Jaboiired together at Ferrara, 
where they produced various works in bronze. In 1443, Antonio was 
cnmraissioned to make the model for an equestrian statue of the Marquis 
Niccolh da Este, in competition with Baroncelli. The two models being 
presented, that of Antonio was chosen, but in HjO the two artists exe- 
cuted together the bionze figure of the Maiquis Borso da Este, on a 
horse also of bronze. These statues were thrown down m 1796. For 
further details respecting these masters and their works, see Gualandi, 
ut supra, Serie iv, pp 33-48, and Sene v, pp. 178-183. 

t Bottari thinks it probable that Bon Silvano Razzi, who took so 
large^a part in these lives, may have written a “ Life of Niccolo da Uz- 
zano”, and cites it here perhaps, speaking m his owni person. But Mas- 
selU considers the expression to be rather a slight inadvertence of the 
writer, who meant to say, “as related of Niccolo da Uzzanoin the Life 
of Lorenzo di Bicci”, where the expression above repeated occurs 
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THE FLORENTINE SCULPTOR BONATO 
[born 13Se — DIED 1468.] 

The sculptor Donato,^ called by his contemporaries Dona- 
tello, and who subscribes himseir thus on some of his works, 
was born in Florence in the year 1386 f Ho devoted him- 
self to the arts of desi^n:[: and was not only an excellent 
sculptor and admirable statuary, but was beside very skilful 
in works of stucco, vvcdl \erstal in the study of perspective, 
and liiglily esteemed as an architect The productions of 
Donatello displayed so much giace and excellence, with such 
correctness of design, that they were considered to lesemble 
the admirable works of the ancient Greeks and Homans more 
closidy than those of any other mabter had ever done. Nor 
ib it without good reason that he is acknowledged to he the 
lii-bt who conducted the practice of historical compobition, in 
basso ulievo, into the right path , liis works of that kind giv- 
ing proof of bu rnucli thought, power, and facility, that he is 
at once perci'ived to ha\e had the true intelligence and nuis- 
tery of that branch of art, which he exercised with extraor- 
dinary success, insomuch that he has not only lemaiaed 
unsurpassed in that style, but has never been equalled by 
any artist, even down to our own days.§ 

Donatello was brought up from early childhood in the 

’•* In the fiscal register for 1430, this artist is called Donato cliNiccolo 
di Betto Barili, but in other documents he is sometimes called Donatello. 
When mentioned in reference to his works, he is usually called Donatello 
Fiorentino. 

t In three documents cited b}*' G aye, the date of Donato’s biitli is 
\'arinusly given, as in 1382, 13SE>, 1387. We abide by the common 
opinion, that lie was bora m 1386. 

{ AcL'ording to Miisselli, Donato first studied painting under Lorcir/o 
di Bicci: but the inU lhgent German commentators do not think this 
opinion wtdl supported 

^ The high eneomitmis bestowed by Vasari, and after bun by Borgluni 
ami Balrhuueci, on Donatello, whom they declare to be the tint* restorer 
ot sciilpUn e, appear to be principally fouiuled on the tact that he lirst 
Bueceetled in giving to liis tiguies tlnit freedom of movement, and foiee 
of expression, which vveie atteiwaiils eaiiuMl to the higlie-^t point by 
fl#onuiroti; a niannei vvhiidi, fioin rhe inipoMiig soleinmtv ot the (dhu-t 
pitxluci'd, IS ealli'd b\ the Italians d ternln/e Fora unnp.i'ismi rif tlie 
iTianner of Donato \v ith that of liU uniUinpaiai) Lon n/e Lihibeili, see 
Humohr, JtuI lomdi. ii. 2b b. 
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House of Rubru-to Alartolli and by bis minv 'I'oorl 
as well as by lus diligence in the study of art, be secured 
tbe affection, not only of Martelli hitnself, but of his whole 
family. This master produced many works in his youth, but 
because they were many, they were not considered to be of 
any great account. The work which obtained him a name, 
and caused him to be known for what he really was, was an 
Annunciation,* executed in the stone called macigno, which 
was placed near the altar and chapel of the Cavalcanti family, 
in the church of Santa Croce, in Florence. Around this In? 
executed an ornament in the grotesque manner, with a base- 
ment variously decorated and finished above in round arches. 
He added six boys who are bearing garlands ; they appear 
tc be holding each other closely as if in fear of the height, and 
ti> be thus seeking to secure themselves. But it is in the 
iigure of the Virgin that he has principally displayed his art. 
Alarmed by the unexpected appearance of the angel, her 
movements betray timidity, yet, with great sweetness and 
most becoming reverence, she turns herself with an exquisite 
grace towards him who is saluting her, insomuch that one 
perceives in her countenance the humility and gratitude due 
to one who presents an unexpected gift, and which are all the 
more deeply felt, the more important is the benefit received. 
In the draperies of this madonna moreover, and in those of 
the angel, Donato exhibited much ability ; they float off from 
the figures in graceful folds, the nude forms are displayed 
through them with masterly skill, and prove his determina- 
tion to discover and restore that beauty of ancient art which 
had lain concealed for so many years : he gave evidence, in 
short, of so much power and art in this work, that design, 
judgment, and practised facility in the use of the chisel, could 
produce nothing finer, nor could better be desired.f For the 
same church, beneath the roodloft, and beside the historical 

Not marble, as Cicognara implies, but a fine-grained sandstone, 
called macigno, and found in many parts of the Apennines ; it is consi- 
dered to be in the highest perfection near Fiesole, and is sometimes 
called “ Pietra !Fesulana” from that circumstance. This stone receives 
various names, according to its colour, whether a lighter or darker grey, 
as aerena, gricc{a, etc. ^ 

t This work still exists, but it is to be remarked that the boys are 
four, not six ; and they are not in stone, but wood. The bassi-rilievi 
ai’e engraved by Cicognara, ii, pi. 5. 
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work of Taddeo Gaddi, Donato executed a Crucifix in wood, 
on which he bestowed extraoidinaiy labour. When tlie 
work was completed, believing himself to luue produced an 
admirable thing, he showed it to Filippo di Ser Brunellesco, 
his most intimate fi iend, desiring to have his opinion of it. 
Filippo, who had expected, from the words of Donato, to see 
a mucli finer production, smiled somewdiat as he regarded it, 
unil Donato seeing this, entreated him by the friendship ex- 
isting between them, to say what he thonglit of it. Where- 
upon Filippo, who wms exceedinglj^ frank, replied, that Do*' 
nato appeared to him to have placed a Clown on the cross, 
and not a figure resembling that of Jesus Christ, wliose per- 
son w^as delicately beautiful, and in all its parts the most 
perfect form of man that had ever been born. Donato hear- 
ing himself censured where he had expected praise, and more 
hurt than he was perhaps willing to admit, replied, If it 
were as easy to execute a work as to judge it, my figure 
w’’ould appear to thee to be Christ and not a boor; but take 
wood, and try to make one thyself.” * Filippo, without say- 
ing anything more, returned home, and set to work on a 
Crucifix, wdierein he laboured to surpass Donato, tliat he 
might not be condemned by his own judgment ; but he suf- 
fered no one to know what he was doing At the end of 
some months, the work was completed to the height of per- 
fection, and this done, Filippo one morning invited Donato 
to dine with him, and the latter acceptial the invitation. 
Thereupon, as tliey were proceeding together towai dsthe house 
of Filippo, they puvssed by the Mercato Vecehin, where the lat- 
ter purchased various articles, f and giving them to Donato 
said, “Do thou go forwaid with these things to the house 
and wait for me there, 1 11 be after thee in a moment.” Do- 
nato, therefore, having entered the house, had no sooner 
done so, than he saw the Crucifix, which Filippo had placed 
in a suitable light Stopping short to examine the woik, he 

* Hence the proverbial expression, “niglia del legno e fanne uno tu” 
(take wood and make one thyself), which is constantly used to whoever 
disparages a thing which we think so good, that it could not bo done 
better. — Ma»$eVl . 

1 I An annotator of the seventeenth century, who has written notes on 
the margin of a copy of Vasari, which afterwards came into the posses- 
sion of the painter Cav. Bossi, remarlts that “ in those days painters did 
not play the gentlemen us they do in our times.” — Ed, Flor, 1846-9. 
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found it so perfectly executed, that feeling himself conquered^ 
full of astonishment, and, as it were staitled out of liimself, 
he dropped the hands which were holding up his apron, 
wherein he had placed the purchases, when the whole ieli 
to the giound, eggs, cheese, and other things, all biokcn tn 
pieces and mingled together, lint Donato, not recovering 
from his astonishment, remained wStill gazing in amazinnent 
and like one out of his wits when Filippo arri\ed, and in- 
quired, laughing, “ What hast thou been about, Donato ^ 
and what do^t lliou moan us to have for dinner, since tho i 
hast oNcrturned everything?” ‘‘I, for my part,” replied 
Donato, “have had my share of dinner for to-day; if iho i 
must needs have thine, take it. But enough said: to thee ii 
has been given to represent the Christ ; to me, boors only.”-*' 
In the church of San Giovanni in the same city, Donato 
executed the sepulchral monument of the pope, Giovanni 
Coacia, who had been deposed from the pontificate by tlie 
Council of Constance. The monument to Coscia w^as erected 
at the cost of Cosirao de’ Medici, f who was the intimate 
friend of the deposed pontiff. For this tomb, Donato exe- 
cuted the figure of the departed pope in gilded bronze, with 
those of Hope and Chanty, in marble, all with his owm 
hand; but the figure of FaithJ was done by his pu[)il Michel- 
ozzo. In the same church, and opposite to the wmrk just 
described, is a figure of Santa Maria Maddalena, executed lu 
w'ood, which is extremely beautiful and admirably finished : 
the penitent is seen consumed and exhausted by her rigid 
fastings and abstinence, insomuch that every part exhibits 
tlm perfection of an anatomical study, most accurately repre- 
sented in all its parts. § In the Mercato Vecclno, on a co- 

* The crucifix of Brunellesco is still in Santa Croce, in a chapel be 
longing to tho Bardi family, at the upper end of the north aisle. See 
CicognaKi, 11 , p]. 5, vol. 4, p. 88, for plates of these two works, with u 
companion of their respective merits — Sthmn. 

t Not by Cosimu de’ Medici, but by the executois of the will of the 
pope, Baldassaie Coscia (John XXIII). The iiisciiption ou the tomb 
is as follows. — 

“JOANNES QUONDAM PAPA XXIII, OBIIT FLOEENTIE ANNO DOMINI 

Mcccrxviri, xi kalendas januauii.” 

See Del Migliore, Finnzt I/tasfratn 
J See Cicognara, ii, ]»1 UJ — SvJtm'n 

^ NowpUecdoveranali.il b^tueiui ilie ceiitial door of the chured 
and that opp(‘site to tin Bigallo. Tins v ork also is engraved ly Oico- 
^uaro, ii, pi. t> — Ihid, 
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lumn of granite, standing entirely apart, there is a fignn‘ nl 
Plenty, by Donato, in the stone called mactgvo fort(\ \^hu•l^ 
is so well done, that it has ahva^-s been held in tlio higlie-t 
estimation by artists and all men of judgment in inattLM’s or 
art.* The column on whadi this figure stands was formerly 
in San Griovanni, where the rcMnauniig culumns of gramti' 
'which sustain the inner cornice are still in their places , tlie 
one in question was taken away and a fiiitcil column was 
jdaeed in its stead, on whicdi there once stood a stntuti o( 
TMars, erected in the centre of the temple ; hut tlii^ List 
was removed, when the Floicntines were conxeriCLl to the 
faith of Jesus Clirist.f The same master, while still very 
\ oung, executed a figure of the prophet Daniel, in marblc.J 
for the facade of Santa Maria del Fiore; and at a later permtl 
lie produced one of San Giovanni Kvangelusta seated ; this 
figure is four braccia high, it is clothed m very simple vf‘St- 
inents, and is much celebrated. § In the same place, at an 
angle of the building, on that side winch faces the Via del 
Cocomero, is the figure of an oM man, between two columns, 
which is executed more in the inanruu* of the ancients, than 
is to be remarked in any other work h\ Donato ; the head of 
this statue bearing the impress of tin* thou!j:hts and cares 
which length of years bring to those who are exhausted by 
time and labour. Donato likewise executed for the same 
1‘hurch the decorations of the organ, lyhich stands over thii 
door of the old sacristy, wheie are thc^ee figures, so boldly 

^ This figure being corroclcd by the action of the weather, was remov lmI 
in 1721, to make way for one sculptured by Grio. Battista Fcggiiii, which 
is still to bo seen there. — 

t Tile column here montionud was certainly not taken from San 
Giovanni ; nor was that cliurch at any time a temple of Mars. See 
Borghini, Discorsi, MigUore, Firenze IlUistrati, etc. 

{ It IS not now known where this figure is Dot tan eironcoiisly 
speaks of it as placed within the church, being mibled by the annotator 
to thi^ Jhpnso of Borghini, who has taken the Ezekiel of an unknown 
author, for the Daniel of Donato. 

“ Which of the four Evangelists was executed by Donatello it is 
lilficult to ascertain,” remark the Florentine editors of 1849. “since all 
were removed on tlie destruction of the facade in 1586, when they were 
placed in the four chapels of the principal tribuno of the cathedral.” 
nasselh, who follows Uieha, attributes the whole four to Donatello; but 
this the later Florentine commentators affirm to be a mistake, seeing 
that Niceolo d’Are/.zo and Naum d’ Antonio toolc part in the execution 
of those 'Aij"’ks. See ttntei the lives ot these masters. 
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slvctclicd as we liave bcifore said, that in looking at them one 
almost believes them really to live and move * * * § It ma} in- 
deed be truly said of this master, that he etfected as much by 
the superiority of his judgment as by the skill of his hand, 
seeing that many works are produced which appear very 
beautiful in the woik-iooms where they are executed, but 
which, when taken thence and placed in another situation, 
in a different light or higher pobition, pre'^ent a miu'h changed 
aspect, and turn out to be the revei^eof what they appeared. 
Donato, on the contrary, treated his figures in such a manner, 
that while in the rooms where they were executed they did 
not produce one-half the effect, which he had in fact secured 
to them, and which they exhibited when placed in the posi- 
tions for which they had been calculated. For the new sa- 
cristy of Santa Maria del Fiore, Donatello gave the design 
of those boys who support the festoons, which decorate the 
frieze;t as also that of the figures executed in the circular 
window beneath the cupola. The subject is the Coronation 
of Our Lady, and the design of the work is greatly superior 
to that of the paintings in the other windows, ns is clearly 
obvious4 Donato also produced the statue of St. Peter, 
still to he seen in San Michele, in Orto, in the same city, 
(Florence); an admirable figure, full of spirit, § which he ex- 
ecuted for the Guild of Butchers ;|| with the figure of San 

* See ante, the life of Luca della Bobbia. The later Florentine com 
inentalors, quoting Rumohr, cite a decree of the Superintendents of tlie 
Luomo and the Syndics of the G-uild of Wool-staplers, by which DoiiU- 
tello IS commissioned to execute two doors of bronze, for the two ne \ 
sacristies of the Florentine Cathedral. But Donatello being prevented 
“by sufficient causes” from proceeding with these doors, one of them 
was given to Luca della Robbia, who completed it in company with 
Michelozzo and Baitoloinraeo ; the other still remains to be done. 

t They are executed in the graceful manner which distinguishes that 
111 the chapel of the Cavalcanti in Santa Croce. — Masi^elh, 

f The painted glass of the other windows has been replaced by clear 
glass, in contravention of the founder’s wishes, “ to give the chiirct 
more light.” — Ihul. 

§ This figure still retains its place. 

f| The construction of Or San Michele was completed at the cost of 
the principal Guilds of Florence ; and in the foundations, laid 29th July 
iJ37, were placed gold and silver coins, with the following inscnptioji: 
— Ut magnijicentia Populi Flor. artium et artificum ostmdatuT Thence it 
was that every Guild resolved to erect a statue of its patron saint, eithei 
of bronze or marble, in the niches of the external walls. 
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Maroo.^ unilin-taktm in the first ins\anco in concert with Fi- 
ll p[)0 Briincllesi'hht for the Guihl of Joiners, but whidi 
Donatello afti'rwnrds finished by himself, an arrangement to 
which Filip[)0 had consented. This figure was executed by 
Donato with so much judgment, that \\hile standing on the 
ground its excelhmcc was not obvious to those who were hit 
unpcidcctly aeijuainti'd with matters of art, insomuch that tin* 
^viulics of the (Bold were not disposed to have it placed in 
tin* situation intended for it ; wliereupon Donato bade them 
suffer him to raise it to its due position, when he would so 
work at it that tliey sliould see a different figure from that 
they then belield. Having placed the statue accordingly, he 
^hut it up fora fortnight, and tlien, without having touched 
It, imco\erful his work to the admiration of all. 

For the (luild of Armourers, Donatello executed a most 
:uiimat(‘d figure of St. George, in his armour. The bright- 
ness of youthful beauty, generosity, and bravery shine fiirtli 
in his fa('e; his attitude gives evidence of a proud and terrible 
impetuosity; the chavneter of the saint is indeed expressed 
mo^t wonilerfully, and life seems to move within that stone. 
It is certain that in no modern figure has there yet been 
seen so much animation, nor so life-like a spirit in marble, 
as nature and art have combined to produce by the hand of 
Donato in this stalue.f On the pedestal which supports tlie 
tabernacle enclosing the figure, the story of St. George killing 
the dragon is executed in basso-rilievo, and also in marble: in 
tliis work there is a horse, which has been highly celebrated 
and much admired : in the pediment is a half-length figure 
of God the Father, also in basso-rilievo. § This master like- 
wise executed the tabernacle for the Mercatanzia, which is 

♦ A work highly praised by Michael Angelo, and which also stdl 
remains. 

t From certain records extracted from the Book of the Joiners* Guild, 
and published by Gualandi {Memorie delle belle Artij serie iv, p. 104-7)/ 
it appears that Donatello undertook this work without the assistance of 
any other artist, although Kiccold dArezzo was sent to Carrara to pur- 
chase the marble. For further details, see Gualandi, tif supra, 

t Along and erudite discourse on this statue was written by Francesco 
3oe chi, about the year 1571. It was printed by Marescotti in 1584, 
\^'ith the title of Ecc&llenza della Statua di San Giorgio di Donatello, etc , 
anti was roprorluced in the Lettere Pittoriche, Engravings of the statue 
will he found in D’Agincourt and Cicognara. 

i These basbi-rilievi are now in the fast niche on the north side. 
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opposite to the church of that oratory; it is in marble, of tha 
antique order called Corinthian, and differs entirely from the 
Grothic manner. This tabernacle was intended for the recep- 
tion of two statues, but these Donato would not complete, 
because he could not come to an agreement with the syndics 
in respect to the price. They were consequently executed in 
bronze, after his death, by Andrea del Verrochio, as will be 
related hereafter. In that facade of Santa Maria del Fiore, 
which faces the Campanile, Donato executed four figures, 
e.ich five braccia high,* two of which aie portraits from the 
life, one of Francesco Soderini when a youth, the other of 
Giovanni di Barduccio Cherichini, now called the Zuccone.f 
The latter is considered the most extraordinary and most 
beautiful work ever produced by Donatello, wbo- when he 
intended to affirm a thing in a manner that should preclude 
all doubt, would say, “By the faith that I place in my Zuc- 
coiie.” And while he w^as working on this statue he would 
frequently exclaim, while looking at it, “Speak then! why 
wilt thou not speak?” Over the door of the Campanile, on 
the side facing the Canonicate, is the figure of Abraham about 
to saciifice Isaac, by this master, with another prophet. These 
figures were formerly placed between two other statues. 

For the Signoria of Florence, Donatello cast, in bronze, a 
statue of Judith cutting off the head of Holofernes4 This 

* Three only of these figures are by Donatello, and these bear his 
name, which IS engraved on the plinth, their height is three braccu 
and a half. They are, the San Griovanni ; the David, called Lo Zuccone; 
and the Prephet Jeremiah, or Solomon. The fourth is the work of a 
certain Giovanni Rosso, and bears his name. Baldinucci had long since 
named this master as the author of one of these statues, but which of 
them he had produced was not known until the year 1S31, ivhen the 
scaffolding erected for the repair of the building, presented an oppor- 
jinity for ascertaining the fact 

f So called because entirely bald Cicognara, who has engraved it, 
considers that what Vasjii has said ot the San Marco, would be more 
properly upplied to this statue. 

J Until the year 1495, this statuo adorned the house of Piero de’ 
Medici ; who was then exiled, and the Judith was transferred to the 
Ringhiera of the Palazzo de’ Signori, being placed where the David of 
Michael Angelo now stands, as appears flora old pictures representing 
the death of Savonarola. It is adorned with the significant inscription 
w^hich follows, and which may still be seen there. — Ex&wplum SnL Fub 
t?aesjDf)‘{Mere, M cccc.xcv. In l5L)4 it was finally placed where it now 
is. aad where, accoiding to Vasari, it first stood. — MubseUi, 
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nil tht‘ j»ia7/^x, in an audi of tlinir loggia. It is a 
nmk oi* ‘iitMt and proves tlie mastery of the 

■uithoi oM‘r his a a. 'riicie i'. munli frrandeur and simplicity 
u! tht‘ a^pnot ami of Judith; Imr greatness of 

iiumh and iho pnwin* slu‘ diuau*'^ from tlic aiil of God, are 
made ( learly nlanlf^.‘^t, \siule the idVecLs of wine and sleep 
are equally in th(‘ L’ninitenama* uf Iloloferncs,* as is 

lh(‘ ro^ult of di'aih in his ruiib^, w Ineh ha\c lost all power, 
and li iul: down e-'ld and tlaeeid. J'lus work was so carefully 
eK(‘euti‘d l»\ Ihmato, that the easting turned out most success- 
fully, ami was deheatel} h-Mutiful: hi‘ tlum iinislied it so 
diligent!), that it imh‘ed mo'^t w'omlei fill to Ixdiold. The 
hav^eimmt, aKo, wdiiidi is a hahi'-ti ade, in giauite, of simple 
arrangement, is \ery giMeoful in its idhaU, and the appear- 
anciM'^extreinely pleasing to the ey(‘. Donut(dlo hiinsidf w.is so 
\v(dl saimth d with the wholi' of this work, that he thdcrmiiied 
to plaee his name on it (whiehliehad not done on the others), 
JUS is seen in the wmr<ls Danati^Ui Opits f In the court of the 
hefore-iueiUioned Palazzo de’ Signoria is a David, in bronze, 
hy this master, naked, and of the size of life. lie has cut 
oil tlie ht‘ad of Goliah, and, raising his foot, he ])l.ices it on 
the head; in his riglit hand is the sword. The animation, 
truth to nature, ami softness manifest in this figiue, make ic 
almost impossihle to artists to believe that it has not b(*en 
moulihal on the living form. This statue formeily stood in 
the court of the Medici Palace, but, on the exile of Cosimo ^ 
it was transported to the position above named (the Signoi la ). 
In our day, the Duke Cosimo having made a fountain on tlie 
spot which tliis figure oceupi(‘d, has caused it to be, rtmuniMl 
to another court (the place, tliat is, ^^hLTe the lions^ foi ineily 
stood), where it makes a very fine ornament to that la^ad© 

A singulnr proof of foresight is to bo roinurkcd in this artist, observes 
Cicognura, in reference to this statue—tho caie, namely, with which he 
has resLrieted the attitudes of his Hgures, in the hope of preserving them 
from the 11 utdatiim.s so common among works of antiquity. With thie 
\uwv, he has rebtuuned the g!»stuves within the narrowest limits pei- 
nnlted by a due attention to ti»(‘ eflect wdiich he desired to produce. 

t This is not siriutly uceurato, his signature appearing on others of 
his works a^ho. the dudith is one of the latest works of Donatello 
4ium<kr eiauaiks that tlio pulpit of San Loionzo is very rudely cast; and 
iroui tlui eiieniu'-tuuee he conjectures that Donatello may have secured 
asbistaiu’i' for llu* evecution of die Judith . — ItaL Forsch, ii, 239. 

(: ilu‘ bUU'i . Pater Patiue. 

§ No a auiung tho lirouzes picsorvcd in the Gallery of the Utfizj, 
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01 the palace. There is another beautiful David, in nmrble, 
also by Donatello, to the left of the hall where tlie clock 
of Lorenzo della Volpaia is placed: the head of the dead 
Goliah lies beneath his feet, and he holds the sling where- 
with he has slain the Philistine, in his hand.^ In the first 
court of the Palazzo de’ Medici are eight medallions of mar- 
ble, whereon are copies from antique cameos, and casts from 
the reverses of medals, by Donatello, with some, also, of his 
own invention, which are very beautiful. They are fixed 
in the frieze, between the windows and the architrave, 
above the arch of the loggia.f There is here, moreover, the 
antique white marble figure of Marsyas, lestored by Dona- 
tello, and placed at the entrance to the garden, J as also a 
1 irge number of antique heads, restored and enriched by this 
master, with an ornament composed of wings and diamonds 
(the emblem of Cosimo), extremely well executed in stucco. § 
A very fine granite vase, whence issued a jet of water, with 
one of a similar kind in the garden of the Pazzi, in Floienee, 
and wdiich also has a jet of water, are among the works of 
Donatello. II In the same palace of the Medici are likewise 
figures nf the Madonna in basso-rilievu, of marble and bronze, 
with other most beautiful works in marble, executed by 
Denatello, in low relief, of extraordinary merit 1[ Such was 
indeed the estimation in which the talents of Donatello were 
held by Cosiino, that he kept him continually at work; and 
so great was the affection which Donatello, on hi:, part, bore 
to Cosimo, that, at the slightest intimation, he comprehended 
all that was desii ed, and obediently fulfilled every wish. It 
is said that a Genoese merchant had caused Donato to make 
a bronze bust, of the size of life : it Avas a veiy beautiful 

* This figure is also in the XJffizj, in the western corridor, and on the 
left hand. — Masselh. 

■f These medallions are still in their original position, and are in good 
preservation. 

X A Marsyas of white marble is now in the Gallery of the Uffizj, and 
is supposed to be that here mentioned ; but the mediocrity of the work* 
inanship renders us doubtful ot the truth of this opinion. — Ed Fhr 184 B-9. 

§ We are not prepared to say to what extent these woiks have been 
preserved. — Masselh, 

11 The fate of the first-named fountain is unknown; the second is stiU 
in the place here mentioned. — Ibi(L 

^ If those works are still in existence, they have been distributed 
into various places, now unknown — Ibtd, 
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work; auvi havinj;!; to bo carrieil to a groat distance, was exe- 
cuted in alight and delicate manner. Tliia eomniission liuil 
hc‘en procured for Donatello by the intervention of Oosinif); 
hut wlien the bust was finiirhed, and the inerrhaut came to pay 
lor it, the master appeared to him to dcMiuind too iiuich for 
Ins work: thereupon the merchant was referred to Cf)siinn, wlio, 
having caused the bust to be taken to the ujipiu court of the 
palace, luul it placed between the battlements which overlook 
the road, to the end that it might be seen the better. 'When 
Cosimo therefore sought to arrange the diderence, he found 
the olfci of the merchant to be very far from the demand of 
Donatidlo; and, turning towards him, observed that he offered 
too little : but the merchant, thinking it too much, replied 
that Donato could have made it in a month, or something 
better, and would tlius be gaming more than half a florin per 
day. Donato then turned about in great anger, this remark 
luuing offended him highly; and, telling the merchant that 
he had found means in the hundredth part of an hour to spi)d 
the whole labour and cares of a year, he gave a blow to the 
bust, which fell to the street below, and was dashed in pieces, 
at the same time observing to the merchant that it was easy 
10 see lie was better versed in bargaining for horse-beans 
than in puichnbing statues. Regretting what had happened, 
the merchant would then have paid him double the sum de- 
manded, on condition of his reconstructing the bust; but tli a 
Donato could not be persuaded to do, by all his promises; nor 
would ho consent even at the request of Cosimo. In the 
liouses of the Martelli,* are several statues, in marble and 
hroni^e, by this master; among others, a David, j tliree braccia 
high, with many other works executed by him, and freely 
I)resented to that family, in proof of the love and devotion 
which he bore them. Among these works is more particu- 
larly to be specified a San Giovanni, of marble, in full relief, 
and three braccia high; a most rare thing;J now posseshed 

* These were in the street which takes its name from that family, 
which new resides in the Via della Forca. — A/aweWt. 

t An unfinished statue in marble, still to be seen, with other works oi 
Donatello to be mentioned hereafter, in the residence of the Martelli 
in the Via della Forca. — Ibid. 

X Cicognara speaks nt length of this statue, comparing it, entirely to 
f'c .uhantage of Donatello, with other figures of the saint, by the niosl 
famous 2>amters, Ive also gives a diawmg of ilie work- 
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by the heirs of Ruberto MartelH, and respecting wliieh a 
Fidiiicommisso was executed, to the effect that it should 
neithei be pledged, sold, nor given away, under heavy penal- 
ties, in testimony of the affection borne by tlie hlartblh family 
to Donato, and of his gratitude to them f’ui the opportunity 
which their protection had afforded him for the acctuirement 
of his art.* 

Donato also constructed a sepulcdiral inonumont for an 
archbishop, which was sent to Naples, and is erected in Sant' 
Angelo di Seggio di Nido.t In this work are three figures in 
full relief, which support the sarcophagus on their heads, and 
•'in the tomb itself is a story, in basao-riliev o, wliicli merits 
the highest praise. In the palace of the Count of Matalone, 
in the same city, is the head of a horse, from the hands of 
Donato, which is so beautiful that many believe it to ha 
antique. f In the Gastello di Prato he constructed tlie maible 
pulpit, from which the girdle (of the Virgin) is shown. In 
one compartment of this pulpit is a dance of children, so 
admirably and beautifully executed, that the master may be 
truly said to have exhibited the perfection of lus art no Ic&a 

* Cicognava gives a drawing of another admirable v\oik of Donatello, 
now in the Martelli Palace — a bronze medallion or patera, which appears 
to be the imitation of an antique, whence it may be inferred that there 
have been, and probably still are, other imitations, no less excellent, by 
the same artist. An equally admirable work of this master is also in 
that palace — a bust of ISan Giovannino, so beautiful and so exquisitely 
finished as to be a perfect gem. Schorn affirms that the idea of Ka- 
phaefs John the Baptist was taken from this work. The genealogical 
tree of the Martelli family was executed by Donatello on the fa 9 acle of 
their ancient house; but when the destruction or removal of these lue- 
monals of the nobility was commanded by the conquering French Ee- 
pubhe in 1799, this work was removed to the present dwelling of the 
lamilv. See Cinelli, Belkzze di Firenze. 

t Schoin, who quotes Baldinucci, vol. iii,p 76, note, observes that in 
this monument, which was erected to the memory of Cardinal Kinaklo 
Brancacci, Miclielozzo took pait; and Gaye (i, 117 9) cites a document 
wherein this work is mentioned, among others by Michelozzo, in the 
following terms. “We have a tomb in hand for Naples, wdiich is in- 
tended for Messer Kinaklo, Cardinal de’ Brancacci of Naples. We are 
to have 850 florins for this tomb, but have to finish and take it to Naples 
at our own expense; they are now working on it at Pisa.” Some heads 
and figures from this tomb may be seen in Cicognara, li, pi. 8. # 

X And it is in fact the relic of an antique horse, which stood before 
the cathedral, but was melted down by an archbisliop to make a great bell 
M ention is made of it by Sarnolhin the Descrizioite di Napoli; in the Fife d£' 
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n ihh work than in others.* Donatello likewise cast two 
capitals, in bronze, as supports for tlie abo\ e-ilescribed woik, 
one of which is still there, but the other was eairied away by 
the Spaniards, when they gave that region o\er to pillage f 

Now it chanced that at this time the Signoria of Venice, 
having heard of his fame, sent for Donato, to the end that lie 
might erect the monument of Gattamelata4 in the city oi 
Padua, whither he repaired very willingly, and where ho 
erected the bronze horse, still on the Piazza di Sant’ Antonio, 
in which the chafing and neighing of the horse are made 
clearly obvious, while the pride and spirit of the rider are 
also expressed with infinite force and truth by the art of the 
master. § Notwithstanding the great size of this casting, 
Donatello preserved an admirable justice in all the propor- 
tions; and the excellence of the work is such that it may be 
compared with those of any ancient master for design, anima- 
tion, art, harmony, and care in execution; insomucli that it 

Pittori jyapoletani of Dorainici, in the Stona of Winckolmann, etc So 
far Masselh. Schorn reraurks, that this head was formerly in the Colo- 
brano Palace, and is now in the Royal Mus< um. The later Florentine 
editors observe, that Vasari himself, in his first edition, expressed a 
belief that the head was antique. 

* Although we find it recorded that on the 1 4th July, 1428, the 
Wardens of the Girdle “ gave the external pulpit, v lu>rein the girdle is 
shewn, to Donatello di Niccolo, and to JMichele di Bartolommeo (Mi- 
chelozzo) to be made, yet the contract for its execution was not finally 
completed until 1434. Lorenzo Ghiberti was chosen arbiter of this 
work, which cost 330 fioiins. Sue De'icnzione adla Cuttedrale di Prato^ 
where (pi. 4) a pait of the pulpit is engraved, giving two gioups of the 
dancing childr<‘n, wdiicli are the most admirable portion of the wmrk. 
The number of the co.upaitments is seven. — P!d. Flor. 1849. See also 
Cicognara, ut supra. 

■(■ The author of the Desctizioiie above cited, p. 79, believes with good 
reason that this second capital — or, more properly, part of the same capital 
— was not carried away in the sack of 1512. fie inclines to think that 
it was never erected in the place destined for it. 

X Erasmo da Narni, called Gattaraelata, leader (condottiere) of the 
Venetian troops. 

§ Schorn remarks that the figure of the rider is somewhat too small, 
when considered in relation with that of the horse; and Masselli asserts 
that the rider is not so much esteemed as the horse. He proceeds to 
observe that the signature of the master, “ opus donateuli florentini 
is the girth of the animal, which moves in the manner already alluded 
to, when describing the horse of Paolo Uccello. The same thing, he 
further remarks, may be observed of numeroas hnrses, antique as well 
ns molern. not excepting the horse of Phidias on the Parthenon., 

I I 
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not only astonished all who then beheld it, but continues to 
amaze those who examine it in the present day. The Paduana, 
moved by the merit of this work, did their utmost to obtain 
the artist for their fellow-citizen, and sought, by all sorts of 
caresses, to prevail on him to slay with them. In the hope 
of retaining him, they gave him the commission to execute 
stories from the life of Sant’ Antonio of Padua on the pi edella 
of the high altai, in the church of the Friars Minors. These 
stories are in basso-nlievo, and are executed with so much 
ability, that the most excellent masters in this art stand 
amazed and confounded before them, when they consider the 
beautiful and varied compositions they display, wdth the vast 
amount of extraoidinary iiguies they contain, and the careful 
consideration of the perspective manifest in all their parts.* 
The Maries vveeiiing over the Dead Christ, on the front of 
the altar, are likewise an extremely fine work of this master. 
In the palace of one of the Counts Capodilista, Donato 
constructed the skeleton of a horse, in wood; the neck 
is wanting, but the remainder may still be seen. The 
order obseived in the junction of the ditferent parts is so 
remaikable, that whoever consideis the manner of this work 
will be enabled to judge of the varied resources and boldness 
of the artist.')' For a convent of nuns, in Padua, Donatello 
executed a San Sebastiano, in wood, in compliance with the 
entreaties of a chaplain, their frieiul, wdio was a Florentine, 
and one of his own intimates, llus chaplain brought Donato 
a figure of the saint, old and very ugly, belonging to the nuns, 
begging that he would make the new statue like that. The 
master, desiring to oblige the chaplain and the nuns, took 
pains to imitate their model; but, rude and ugly as the figure 
he had to copy was, Donato could not do otherwise than mani- 

* This work is highly praised by Cicognara, who has engraved a 
portion of it. See the Stona ddla Scultura, etc., vol. ii, plate 7 For a 
minute [description of other works of this master in the same chuich, 
seethe Lettere Pittouche, vol. i, p. 70. Funtuzzi, Monumenti Ratennati, and 
Gualandi, jliemone di Belle Arti^ also givevaiious details respecting him, 

t The horse, which still exists, is thirty palms long; but this some- 
what excessive length is perhaps accounted for by the fact that it was to 
be placed on wheels and used in the public spectacles, in which position 
the proportions would most probably acquire correctness. It is furllipr 
said— and a little poem in Latin, by Giovanni de' Martini, attests the 
ftiet — i hat a gigantic figure of Jupiter (corresponding, that is, luth the 
dimensions of the horse) was originally seated on it!: back. 
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fest tlie excellence of his art in liis accustomed manner. At 
the same time lie executed many other works, in stucco and 
clay; and, from a [>ieceof old marble which the nuns above- 
mentioned had in their garden, he produced a veiy beautiful 
figure of the Virgin A vast number of woiks by this master 
exist in all parts ol that city.* They caused him to be con- 
sidered a wonder among tlie Paduans, and won him the com 
mendations of all good judges. But this determined Donato 
to return to Florence; lie declared that if he remained any 
longer in Padua, he should forget all that he had acejuired, 
from being so much praised by every one ; wlierclbre he 
anirmed that he siiould return gladly to his native city, 
though he were to be continually censured there, since such 
censure would give him motives for study, and consequently 
conduce to his attainment of greater gloiy. Having therefore 
departed from Padua, he passed through Venice on his return 
to Flurence, and, as a mark of his consideration for the Flo- 
rentines residing there, he left them the gift of a San Giovanni 
Batista, for their chapel in the church of the Friars Minors, t 
carved by himself, in wood, with infinite study and eaie. In 
the city of Faenza, also, Donatello executed a San Giovanni 
and a San Girolamo, which are no less esteemed than aie 
the other works of this master.^ 

On his return into Tuscany. Donatello constructed a marble 
tomb in the chapter-house of IMontepulciano, adorned with 
an historical representation of great beauty. § In the sacristy 
of Sau Lorenzo, in Florence, he executed a marble lavatory, 

There is a Deposition from the Cross by Donatello, over a door of 
the Chapel of the lielios in the Santi) of Padua, winch is highly piaised 
by Cicognara, who giies a plate of it, 

■f In the church of Santa Maria de’ Fran. It is still in its place on an 
altar (which is also the work of good Florentine artists) near to the 
monument erected to Canova. Cicognara consiilers the small bronze 
door of a ciboriurn, of which ho gives a drawing, and which is now in 
the Academy of the Fine Arts, to be also a work of Donatello, executed 
for the church of the Servi. — Masselh. 

% The figure of San Girolamo (St. Jerome) is still preserved iu the 
con rent of the ‘*Frali Hiformati” in Faenza. Being somewhat injured 
by the worm, it was restored and coloured in the year 1845- There is 
likewise a bust of San Giovaiinino in the house ot the p.iiish priest of 
ihe Borgo, which is bchewd to be bv Donatello — AV 7'7or 1849, 

§ The monument of the learned Bartolommeo Aragu/./i, secretary 
and afterwards genlleman of the chamber, to Pope Mai tin V, 
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on which Andrea del Verrocchio nho worked,* with many' 
busts and figures in the palace of Lorenzo della Stufa, which 
aie full of spiiit and animation. Then, leaving Florence, he^ 
repaired to Rome, wliere he laboured to the utmost oF hia 
power to imitate the works of the antiques; and, wlule study- 
ing them, he produced, at the same time, a tabernacle of the 
Sacrament, in stone, which is now in San Pietro. t When 
returning to Florence, and passing tlirougli Siena, Donatello 
undertook to execute a bronze door for the bapti&tery of San 
Giovanni, in that city; and having made the model m wood, 
he had nearly finished the wax moulds, and successfully made 
the various preparations for casting, wlien there arrived in 
Siena a Florentine goldsmith, Benuirdetto di Mona Papera, an 
intimate fiiend of Donatello, who, returning homeward from 
Rome, so talked and contrived that, whether for his own 
affairs, or for some other cause, he succeeded in taking Donato 
with him to Florence. The work thus remained unfinished, 
or rather, it was never begun; and there is preserved in that 
city, by the band of Donatello, a San Giovauui Battista only; 
this is in bronze, it is in the apartments belonging to the super- 
intendents of the Duomo, and wants the right arm, from tlie 
elbow downwards. Donato himself is said to have left it in 
this state, because be had not received the full amount of the 
payment due for it.f 

Having thus returned to Florence, Donato undertook to 
decorate the sacristy of San Lorenzo, in ^stucco, for Cosimo 
de’ Medici. In the angles of the ceiling that is to say, be 
executed four medallions, the ornaments of which wore 
partly painted in perspecti\e, partly stories from the Evan- 
gelists in basso-rilievo. In the same place Donato made 
two doors of bronze in basso-riliev o of most exquisite work- 
manship; on these doors he represented the apostles, martyrs, 

* This work is still to be seen in one of the small rooms beside the 
Tribune. 

+ Bottari remarks that this -work was remo\ ed to make w'ay for that 
of Bermno, in gilded bronze, which was copied from the temple erected 
by Bramante in the cloister of San Pietro in Montono. 

t Della Valle declares this to he incorrect. “ The San Giovanni,” he 
Bays, is entirely complete, but is more like a wild hunter than the 
Baptist.” See also Rumohr, Ital. Forsek. ii, 361. The later Florelftiiit 
commentators enumerate several works of this master as likewise existing 
in Siena. See on this subject also Rumohr. as above cited, pp. 208,239 
355, etc. 
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and confessors, and above these figures aro two sli.illow niches 
in one of vvhicli are San Lorenzo and San Stefano, in the 
other San Cosiino and San Damiano."'^ In the transept of 
the church also, Donatello executed four figures of saints in 
stucco, t each five braccia high, which are very well linished. 
The bronze pulpits weie likewise constructed under his di- 
rection ; and the passion of Christ J represented thereon, is 
a work in which drawing, force, and invention, are alike re- 
markable, with a rich variety in the figures and building. 
This work Donato was prevented by age from completing 
himself, and it was finished by his disciple Bertoldo,§ who 
brought it to the utmost perfection. In Santa Maria del 
Fiore are two colossal figures of brick and stucco, by Dona- 
tello, they stand without the church, and serve as ornaments 
to the angles of the chapels.|| Over the door of Santa Croce 
is still to be seen a statue of San Lodovico, in bronze, five 
braccia high, from the hand of Donatello, who being re- 
proached for liaving made the figure stupid and clumsy, — (it 
is perhaps the worst, or in any case the least meritorious of 
his woi*ks) — replied, that he had done so of set purpose, since 
the saint certainly must have been a stupid fellow to leave 
his sovereignty and make himself a monk. If For Cosimo de’ 
IMedici, the same master executed the bust of his wife** in 
bronze, and this is still preserved in the treasury of our lord 
the Duke Cosimo, tt where are many other works in bronze and 
marble from the hand of Donato ; among others a Virgin in 
marble, with the Child in her arms, in very low relief, than 
which it is not possible to see anything more beautiful, and 

* All these works still exist. — Masselh* 

t Th(‘y were destroyed by exposure to the weather, and were re- 
pl.ired by otliors.— 

J C'UiogO'Oa give's an engraving of this work, to which he accords due 
praise. iSee vol. ii, pi. 7. liiuha also gives a plate of these bassi 
nhevi. 

§ “Who certainly,” remarks Cicognara, “has nob laid hands on the 
work of his master without extreme discretion and much careful 
th ought” 

H These figures have been destroyed by exposure to the weather. — 
Jif/isseUi. 

*|f The figure of St. I^ouis is still in its place. Bottari thinks it needful 
to^bserve that Donato must have been jesting. 

Tins lady was born Countess Bardi di Vernio.““*?cAom. 
tt This work has disappeared, as has also the bust of the duchess.— 

Ma**eIlL 
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tiiL^ ratlirr as it is sniToiiuilecl by historical i'('prcs(MUations in 
niiniaturw by Fra Bartolommeo/ which arc admii able, as will 
be further shown in its due place. Our lord the duke has also 
a most beautiful, or rather wonderful, erne ilix in bronze, from 
the hand of Donato, in his study, where there are innumerable 
antiquities of rare value, with Aciy line medals j- In the 
before-mentioned treasury (guardaroba), moreover, there is 
a basso-rihe\o in bronze, representing the Crueifixion of our 
Lord, which contains a great number of figures, with another 
crucifixion also in bronze. In the house now belonging to 
the heirs of Jacopo Capponi, who was an excellent citizen 
and true gentlemen, is a figure in marble of the Virgin, in 
half relief, wliich is esteemed to he a ino.^t extraordinary 
woi'k.J Messer Antonio de’ Nobili also, who was admini- 
strator of his excellency the duke, had a work in marble by 
the hand of Donato in his house, and in this is a half-length 
figure of Our Lady, which is so beautiful, that Messer An- 
tonio prized it as much as all his wealth : nor is it less valued 
by Giulio his son, a young man of singular excellence and 
judgment, the friendof artists and of all distinirnifc^luMl men. In 
the house of Giovan Battista d’Agnol Doni, a Florentine 
gentleman, there is moreover a jMereury in metal by Donato, 
the height one braccio and a half ; it is in full relief, and is 
clothed in a somewhat fanciful manner; tlie execution of this 
Mork is truly beautiful, and it is no less remarkable than the 
other rarities which adoim his most beautiful house. § Bar- 

* In the edition of 15B8, Vasari has Fra Ber.j of which Bottnri made 
Fra Bernardo, a master who never existed. Later editors followed 
Bottari, complaining at the same time of Vasari, for not having men- 
tioned the master again, as he had promised to do. But this abbrevia- 
tion should doubtless be read Fra Bar* * * § for Bartolommeo (della Porta), m 
whose life Vasari speaks at greater length of these miniatures, which 
are still in existence. 

■j* Of the works of art described as to be found in the Guardaroba of 
Duke Cosmo, some are still preserved, cither in that place, in other 
parts of tile palace, in the royal villas, or in the public gallery ; but very 
many aie dispersed — Massdli. 

% Of this work, and that next described, nothingis now known. — lUd, 

§ This small statue represents a child, smiling, and in the act oi 
shooting an arrow. The head is crowned with rushes, with a flower in 
front; the shoulders and feet are winged, and a short fawn-like tai^ia 
on the back ; small snakes surround the fret ; and the vestments of the 
figure arii bound to the w'aist by a cincture of poppies. Opinions vary 
in reganl to this statue. Some — as, for example, CiaolU — consider li 
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tolommeo Gondi, of whom we have already spoken in the life 
of Giotto, possesses a figure of Our Lady in inezzu-i'ilie\ o by 
the hand of Donato, which is finished with so much love an<l 
diligence, that it is scarcely possible to imagine an) tiling bet- 
ttM ; nor will it be readily conceived witli wiiat giace and 
iiglitness the master has treated the ornaments ot the head, 
oi tlie elegance winch he has impaited to the vestments of 
this liguie.* jMesser Lelio Toitdli also,| iirst auditor and 
secretary to the lord duke, a no less judicious lover of all the 
sciences, talents, and honourable vocations, than excellent as 
n lawyer, has a marble figure of the Virgin in Ins possession 
which is likewise by Donatello, But fully to narrate tlie life 
ami enumciate the works executed by tliis master, would 
necessitate a longer stoiy than we have proposed to ourselves 
in writing the lives of our artists, seeing that he occupied 
himself with so many things ; giving Ins attention not only to 
works of importance, J of which we have spoken sulhciently, 
but also to tlie smallest matters connected with art. He fre- 
quently executed the arms of families, for example, placing 
them o\cr the chimney-pieces, or on the fiontsof the Jiouses 
of the citizens, as ma)^ still be seen m the house of the Som- 
mai, wdiicli is opposite to that of the baker, della Vacca, where 
there is a most beautiful specimen of this kind : he made a 
cliest or saicopliagus also, for the family of the Martelli, in 
the form of a cradle of wicker-work ; this was intended for 
a tomb, and is deposited beneath the cliuicli of San Lorenzo, 
no tombs of any kind being allowed to appear above, or in 
the church itself — the epitaph of that of Coaimo de’ Medici 
is alone excepted, and the entrance even ol’ this is placed be- 
low, like that of the others § It is said, that Simone, || the 
brother of Donato, having prepared the model for the sepul- 

antique; others — among whom is Lanzi — affirm it to be modern. The 
latter informs us that it is placed in the Gallery, m the hall of the 
modern bronzes. 

♦ Neither of this Virgin, nor of that nevt mentioned, have we any 
trnce. — Massdli 

f A man of letters and legist, who edited the Fandects^ after th e famous 
Piaan (now Florentine) Codex. 

J jMasselli eniimeiatos many others- among them, a St. John th« 
•Biiptist, in marhli‘; an adult figure, much attenuated, and engraved by 
Oi< ogriard, hut with some cxpiession of doubt us to its authenticity. 

S These ttunbs are still in their place — Mas-dh 

11 Sec his life, with that of FiUrete whiuh follows, — Ibid, 
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cliral inonbrnent of Pope Martin V, sent for Donato, to tlie 
end that lie mi^ht see it before it should be cast, whereupon 
that matter, proceeiling to Rome accordingly, chanced to be 
there exactly cat the time when the Emperor Sigismond was 
in the city, for the purpose of receiving the crown from Pope 
Eugenius IV wherefore he found himself compelled to 
give his attention to the sumptuous preparations made for that 
festival,'!’ which he did in company with his brother Simone, 
acquiring therefrom much renown and very great honour, 

111 tlie gxiardai oha of the Signor Guidobaldo, duke of 
Urbino, is a most beautiful head of marble, from the hand of 
Donatello, and it is believed that this work was presented to the 
ancestors of the signor Duke, by the magnificent Giuliano de’ 
Medici, during the time of his stay at the court of Urbino, 
where ere assembled a large number of distinguished men. 
In effect, Donato was a master of such merit, and so admir- 
able in all he did, that we may safely declare him to have 
been the first, wdio, by his knowledge, judgment, and practice, 
rendered the art of sculpture and of good design illustrious 
among the people of modern times. And he is call the more 
worthy of commendation, because in his day the antiquities 
now brought to light— the columns, triumphal arches, and 
vases — had not been discovered, and excavated from the 
earth. Doncato was, moreover, the principal cause of the 
determination tcaken by Cosimo de’ Medici to bring the an- 
tiquities now in the Palazzo MediciJ to Florence : and all of 
which he restored with his own hand. He was most liberal, 
friendly, and courteous to all, being ever more careful for his 
friends than for himself ; he attached little value to his gains, 
but kept what money he had in a basket, suspended by a cord 

* Under this pope, Donato erected the tomb of Giovanni Crivelli, the 
IMilanB'ie, Archdeacon of Aquileia, on which he inscribed the worda 
“ OPUS DONATELLi FLORENTXNi.” This tomb IS in the church of Ara 
Coeli in Rome (not in that of the Minerva, as assorted by Manni, in his 
notes to Bdldinucci). and stands before the chapel of the Transfiguration. 
There was also a statue of St John the Baptist, carved iu wood, by the 
same master, in the sacristy of San Giovanni Laterano; and Della Valle 
tells us that he was commissioned to execute a figure of the same sainl 
for the baptismal font of llrvieto. 

t Sigismond, King of the Romans, v as crowned Emperor on the SUt,, 
of Miu, 1433.— AV 1849. 

t It 1*5 to be regretted that Vasari mentions the restoration of th« 
Marsyas only.— Mai>seUu 
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to the roof, untl from tlua all his assistants, as well as his 
fi lends took what they needed, without bein;^ expected to 
say anything to him. IJe passed his old age cheerfully, and 
when he became too decrepit to woik longer, he was taken 
rare of liy Cosimo, and otheis of liis friends. It is said, that 
when Cosimo found himself at the point of death, he left 
Donato in charge to Piero his son, who being a most careful 
executor of Ins father’s wnll, bestow^ed on him a farm in 
Chifaggiuolo, tlic income from whicli was of such amount, that 
I )ini!ito miglit have lived on it most commodiously. He made 
great lejoicings over this gift accordingly, considering him- 
self to be more than secured from the fear of dying of hunger 
by such a provision ; but he had not held the property a 
year, when he returned to Piero, restoring the farm to him 
by the proper h‘gal forma, declaring that he would not have 
his quiet destroyed, by thinking of household cares, and 
listening to the troubles and outcries of the farmers, who 
came pesten-ing him every third day, now because the wind 
had unroofed the dove-cote, then beLau.^e his cattle had been 
seized for taxes, and anon because of tlie storms which had cut 
up his vin(‘.s and fruit-trees : wnth all wdiich he was so com- 
pletely worn out and wearied, that he would rather perish with 
hunger, than be tormented by so many cares. Piero laughed 
at the sim[)licity of Donato, and to liberate him from this 
grievance, lie re.sumed possession of the farm, (for this Donato 
absolutely would have done), but assigned him an income of 
equal or larger value, seemed on the bank, and to be paid in 
(*ash ; of this he received the due proportion every week, 
while he lived, an arrangement wdiicli rejoiced him greatly.* 
Thus, as the friend and servant of the house of Medici, 
Donato lived in cheeifulncss and free from cares nil the rest 
of his days: when he had attained Ins eighty-third year, he 

* Vespnaiano da Bhticci, in his life of Cosmo tho Elder, has the fol- 
fitwing passage, among others relating to J^onatello; — “As Donatello 
did not go dressed in the manner that Cosimo would have liked, the 
latter caused a mantle and cap to be made foi him, with a cape beneath 
the mantle; and thus providing him with a new suit, he sent it to the 
ma'iter one morning that there was a festival, to the end that he might 
it on that occasion. Donato wore it once or twice, but after that 
he sent it to CoKinio aftuin, because, as he said, it appeared to him to he 
too dainty.” — Coji'mo, in the Spicihfftum Romanumy edited by 
Cardinal Mai. 
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bctMine paralytic, aiul coaUl no k>n< 4 t‘r Liboiir in any mann'ir, 
whereupon he took to his bed, where li(3 lay conataurly. lu a 
poor little housed which he hail in tlie Via del Coeomeio, 
close to the nuns of Sun Nitcolo, nml here, becoming wor.'^e 
from day to day, and declining by degrcCwS, he died on the 
13Lh of December, 14f)6.t Iniiied in the cdnircU of 

San Lorenzo, near the tomb of Co^iino, as he had himselt 
commandeil, to the end that hus body might be near him when 
dead, as Ids spirit had been ever near him when in life.J 

The death of Donato was miudi regretted by bift fellow- 
citizens, by the artists, and by all who had known him in his 
life, and to the end that they might do him more reverence 
after death, than he had received wlule alive, they performed 
his obsequies most honourably in the above-named church, 
and he was accompanied to his grave by all tlie painters, 
architec-ts, sculptors, goldainiths, and in fine, by neai ly all the 
inhabitants of the city. Nor was it until a lonn time after 
that they ceased to compo>e verses to his hononi in different 
languages, and of various kinds ; of these it rnu^t sutHee for 
us to give the tew that may be read below. 

But before I come to the epitaphs, I think it would not be 
amiss to relate one moie anecdote of Donatello, which is as 
follows When he had already become sick, and a short time 
only befoie he died, there went to see him certain persons of 
his kinsfolk, and after they had saluted him, as is customary, 
and condoled with him on his illnes-^, they told him that it 
was his duty to leave a farm which he had in the territoriea 

* Of this house there is no other memon.il than that of a contract for 
lotting It, bearing date in the year 1443, anil which is cited by Manni in 
his notes to Baldiiiucci. This document sets forth that a ciu-tain Manno 
di Giovanni Temperani, locut ad pensipnem Dnnatn^ voento Donatello^ 
ohm N^icholai sculton^ populi Sancti Lavrentu de Florentia^ domum 

cum horto, apotheca et ahis tn populo Sancti MithccUs Vicedohunorum loco 
dicto. Da Casa DischeH,'’ etc. 

t Pahnieri, in his work De Temporihus^ assigns 1453 as the year of 
Donato’s death. The “146b" of Vasari, is perhaps an error of the 

press. 

t Bottarl observes that another reason for his choice of San Lorenzo, 
may have been that many of his works were there; as Vasari also in- 
forms us, in a passage of his RagUmamenth Donatello had proviouirty 
tecured a tomb in this church, as we learn from Manni, who cites the 
grant made by the Prior Piero Betti. The sepulchre of Donatello was 
granted, in the yeai 1547, to the Scalandroni wmily. 
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of Prato to and this they bi'^.ired liini veiy earnoHrly ta 

do, iiltliouirh It was small and produced but a very little in- 
come. Healing this, Donatn, who showed good sense and 
rectitude in all that he did, replied thus, “ 1 cannot (aintent 
you in this matter, kinsmen, beeau‘'e 1 resoh e — and it 
pears to me naisonable — to leave the faun to the countryman 
who has ah\ays tilled it and who has bestowed great labour 
on it ; not to yon. who, witliout ever Inning done anything 
useful for it, or any other thing but thought of obtaining it. 
now' eome, with tliis visit of yours, desiring that I shoulil 
leavi' it to you ; Go ! and the Lord he with you.” And of 
a truth such relations, who have no aiFection but to their own 
interests, and no motive of action but the hope of gain, should 
always be treated in that manner. Donato, iherelbre, having 
caused a notary to be summoned, left the said farm to the 
labourer who had always tilled it, and who had perhaps he- 
lia\ ed better towards him in his need than those relations had 
done. Ilis po.^.^essions connected with art w'ere left to liis 
disciple^, ^vho were Bcrtoldo,* a Florentine sculptor, who 
imitated him pretty closely, as may be seen from a battle, in 
bronze, between men on hoi-sebaek ; a very beautiful w'ork, 
now in the guardaroha of the signor duke Cosiino ;“)* Nanni 
d’Antonio di Bunco, who died before Inm ; KusselHno. Disi- 
d(*rio, and Vellano da Padua 4 but it may indeed be affirmed, 

^ Cicognara remarks that Bortoldo was an artist whose works are fur 
from approaching tho jpcrfoction attained by Donutello, (‘xcepting only 
in the one instuncc of a most beautiful medallion, representing JVla- 
Immet H. On one .side is the likeness of Mahomet; ana on the reverse 
ns a chariot drawn by horses, on which is the Genius of Victory, w’lu> 
<lnig8 after him three female figui'i's, naked and chained, to sij’nily three 
kingdoms conquered. Cicognara remarks that the beauty and elngancG 
of tiiese figures, might entitle them to be called the Three Graces, raiher 
than three subjugated kingdoms. Beneath are the words, “optrs her- 
TOLDi FLORENTiNi scuLPTORis.” One of the principal merits of Bei toldo 
i",, that of having been the head of that sort of academy or school of art 
winch the magnificent Lorenzo assembled in his gardens, and also the 
eolliMitor of many models, drawings, etc., which had been used by his 
masters, but which are now unhappily lost. — Mas»elh 

+ Tlu're is a battle in basso riJiL‘vo,'in the hall of the modern bronzes 
in the Florentine Gallery, which is certainly very beautiful. Some 
think it that here alluded to; others consider it too fine to be a work of 
fiB-rtoldo: but the praises giv en to the medallion of Mahomet, and the 
coinp.ariaon of tliat work with the one here in question, might serve to 
remove these doubts. — Ibid* 

t The lives of these artists follow in due course. Among the discipleg 
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that all those have been his disciples wlio, since his death, 
have desired to work successfully in relief. The drawings 
of Donato are extremely bold, and his designs evince a faci- 
lity and freedom which have no equal, as may be seen in my 
book of drawings, where I have figures clothed and naked, 
drawn by the hand of this master, with some of animals, which 
astonish all who see them ; and many other extremely beau- 
tiful things.* The portrait of Donato was executed by Paolo 
Uccello, as has been related in the life of the latter. The 
epitaphs are as follows : — 

“ SculpturaH. M. a FlorBntinis fieri voluit Donatollo, utpote homini, 
qui ei, quod jamdiu optimis aitificibus, multisque sajoulis, turn 
nobiliutis turn nominis acquisitum fuerat, injuriave tumpor, ptudiderat 
ipsa, ips<3 unas, una vita, indnitisque opcribus cutnulatiiis. rpstituent* ct 
|jatna3 bencinerenti hujus restitutse virtutis palimim reportant.” 

“ Excudit nemo spirantia mollius aera 

Veracano: cernes marmora viva loqui 
droecorum sileat pnsca admirabilis tetas 
Compedibus statuas continuisse Rhodon. 

Nectere namque magis fuerant hmc vincula digna 
Ibtius egregias artificis statuas. 


“ Quanto con dotta mauo alia ocultura 
Gia fecer mold, or sol Donato ha fatto: 

Ronduta ha vita a* marmi, atfetto ed atto: 

Che piu, se non parlar, pud dar natura 

Donato left the world so well furnished with his works, 
that we may with truth affirm, no artist to have worked more 
than he did Finding pleasure in every branch of his ai t, 
he put his hand to every kind of work without considering 
whether it were of little importance or high value : but this 
multifarious action of Donato in every kind of relief, whether 
alto, mezzo, basso, or bassissimo, was without doubt exceed- 
ingly serviceable to sculpture, seeing that as in the good times 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans, it was by the number ot 
masters that the art was brought to perfection, so it was by 

of Donato, properly so called, must be numbered a certain Giovunni da 
Pisa, whom Donatello, according to the Anonimo of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, published by Morelli, had with him in Padua, and by whom there 
is an excellent alto-riHevo in terra-cotta, in a chapel of the church of 
the Eremitani in that city, of which Cicognara has given an engraving, « 
— Masselli. 

* In the collection of drawings of the Florentine Gallery, there is a 
beautiful head of a child by Donatello; it is in water-colours on blue 
paper, the high lights are white. — Schorn. 
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thf* viust amount of his labours that Donato alone sufficed to 
restore it to tne admirable and perfect condition wherein we 
see it in our cLiy.’'^ For this cause aitists are more deeply in- 
debted to him, than to any other man born in modern times, 
for the ‘jraiultMir of this art; since he not only rendered the 
difficulties of the art less formulable, by the immense variety 
of his works, but also because he combined, in his own per- 
son, the invention, jud'^^ment, practice, power of design^ and 
every otluu' quality that can, or ought to be, ever expected 
from the ^no^t sublime genius. Donato was extremely bold 
and resolute, executing whatever he undertook with extraor- 
dinary i'aiulity, and constantly performing much more than 
he had promised. 

The completion of almost all his works was left to bis dis- 
ciple Jh'rtoldo, but more particulaily the bronze pulpits of 
San Lorenzo, vvhlidi weie eventually finished in great part 
by liis hand, and brought to the state in which we now see 
them in that church. 

I will not omit to mention, that the most learned and very 
reverend Don Vincenzo IJorghini, of whom we have before 
spoken in relation to otluir inatterb, has collected intoalaige 
book, innumerable diawdngs of distinguibhed painters and 
sculptors, ancient as well as modern, and among these are 
two drawings on two leaves opposite to each other, one of 
which is by Donato, ami the other by Michael Angelo Buo- 
narroti. On these he has with much judgment inscribed the 
two Cireek mottos which follow; on the drawing of Donato, 
“ n Aorarijff and on that of Michael Angelo, 

“ H Bocdfiporoc which in Latin run thus : Aut 

Do7Hitas lionarrotiim expnmit et refert, ant Bonarrotus Do~ 
; and in our language they mean, “ Either the spirit 
of Donato worked in Buonarroti, or that of Buonarroti first 
acted in Donato.^f 

♦ Sehorn n'lnarks that in many of his compositiona in relief, Dona- 
te" lo adopted the ay&tem of Ghiberti, as regarded perspective; but in 
otlmrshe nnttuted the ancients. lie adds that to Donatello is due the 
merit of having been the liist to follow their example, in a regular and 
consistent mamoT, os relates to the treatment of both high and low 
'Vehef.— C?cm«a AVm’on of Vasari, vol. ii, p. 256. 

f Of ttie niimy epitaphs composed, as Vusari has remarked, in honour 
of Donatello, not one was placed on his tomb. It is true that tow^arda 
tne middle of the last century, the following insenption, composed by 
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THE FLORENTINE SCULPTOR AND ARCIUTEOT 
MICHELOZZO MrCHELOZZl.’*‘ 

[born 1395 ?— died after the year 1470 .] 

If all who inhabit this world would consider that they may 
have to live when they can no longer work, there would not 
be so many who are reduced to beg that in their old age 
which they have squandered without any kind of restraint in 
their youth, when their large and liberal gains, blinding their 
judgment, have tempted them to spend beyond what was 
needful, and much more than was right and suitable. Where- 
fore, since he who has fallen from possessing much to having 
little or nothing, is often looked upon but coldly, each should 
endeavour, but in all rectitude, and preserving the medium, 
to prepare in such sort that he shall not have to beg in his 
old age. Thus, he who will do as Michelozzo did (who would 
not imitate his master, Donatello, in this respect, although 
he did so in his art), will live honourably all the days of 
his life, and will not be compelled in his last years to go 
about, riiiserably seeking the means of existence.! 

the Canon Sal vino Salvini, was placed near the entrance of the 
crypt.— 

“ DONATELLUS 

RESTITITTA ANTIQUA SCULPENDI CCELANDIQ ARTE 
CELEBERRIMUS 

MEDICIS PRINCIPIBUS SUMMIS BONARUM 
ARTllTM PATRONIS APPRIME CARDS 
QDI UT VIVUM SUSPEXERE 
MORTUO ETIAM 8EPDLCRUM LOCO 8IBI 
PROXIMIORE CONSTITUERUNT 
OBHT IDIBUS DECEMBRIS AN. SAL. MCCCCLXM. 

.ET. SUiE. LXXXIII.” 

♦ Migliore found from the fiscal documents of the period, that this 
master was sometimes called Michelozzo diBiirtolommeo di Gherardo, and 
sometimes Michelozzo diBorgognone sofar Masselli; the later Florentine 
couimeutators add, that in the contract made by Donato with the wardens 
□f the Cathedral of Prato, Michelozzo is called Michele, (see Dekcnzione 
deHa CattedraU dx Pm^o, p. 77 ). Respecting the } ear of his birth there 
is much doubt; but that stated above, ( 1386 ), seems likely to be correct, 
as being the year most frequently given in the different fiscal documents 
relating to him, but which vary considerablv. — (Sec Gaye Carteqgio In- 
i, 117-120 ) See also Rumohr, Itahemsche ForschuDqm, ii, * 241 , 292 * 
295 , and 362 ; where many interesting details in relation to the works 
and descendants of this master will be found, 
f The sou of j^lichelozzo, called Scr Niccolo, was employed in vaid rm 
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Midielozzo studied sculpture and de^i'^n, in his youth, under 
Donatello;’’^ and although he expeiieuced some diiliculty, 
he neveitheless pursued his labuuis to impiove himself so 
steadily, whether in clay, in wax, or in marble, tliat, in tlie 
works which he afterwards pi^oduced he constantly displayed 
much talent, and even genius. In one respect, however, 
JMicheloz/o surpassed many, and on the point in question may 
be said to have surpassed himself also. We here allude to 
the fact, that after tlie death of Brunellesco, JMichelozzo was 
consideied the most consistently^ •mguldr architect of his 
time, and tlie one who most suitably and correctly arranged 
and distributed the dilferent hinds of dwellings, whether 
palaces, monasteries, or houses, as nill be declared in its 
proper place. Donatello ai ailed himsudf for many 3^eai’3 of 
Mic'helozzo’s aid; the latter having acc|uiied great practice in 
woiks of marble, as well as in the casting of bronze. Of this 
we ha\e proof in the stqnikdiral monument erected, as we 
have saiil, in the chuich of San Gio\anni, at Florence, by 
Donatello, for the Pojie Giovanni Coscia, since the greater 
part of it was executed by him. In the same place there is 
still to be seen a iiiaible statue of Faith, by Michelozzo; it is 
two braccia and a half high,! and is veiy beautiful. This 
figure was made at the same time with one of Hope, of the 
same size, and another of Charity, both executed by Donatello, 
but the work of Michelozzo does not lose by comparison with 
them.J 0\ er the sacristy and the rooms of the superintend- 
ents, which are opposite to San Giovanni, Michelozzo executed 
a San Giovanniiio, in full relief, § which is finished with 
(vtlicos of tho vStnto; and Lorenzo, the son of Niccolo, was chosen one ot 
the Priors in 1522 — (See Rumohr ut ii, 241). 

♦^Before cmninencing liis labours with Donato, Michelozzo had pre- 
\ioiisly studied with Ghiberti, this fact, hitherto unknown, is important, 
as accounting in part for the progress in art of Michelozzo, and we learn 
it from a fiscal report, in which he alludes to the part he had taken in 
ilie statue of San Matte o, when he was the companion of Lorenzo di 
Burtoluccio. — See Gaye, Carieggio Liedxio, etc., i. 117-120. Ed. Flor, 
1846-1). 

t The height of these figures is not quite two braccia.— 

t For the hdorcntiuo Baptistery Michelozzo also made the silver statue 
of San Giovanni, attributed byVasan to Antoniodel Pollaiuolo. SeeGori, 
^h^numtnta Jiusilicai liapttsteni Florentinu See also Rumohr, ttl supra, 
for documents relating to other works of this master in the same 
Building. 

I Now* in the often-mentioned corridor of modcTn brnrtes in the 
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eKtivint^ Crire, and was much praised. This artist was closdj 
attached to the service of Cosimo de’ Medici, to whom the 
supeiioiity of lus talents was well known, and who conse- 
quently caused him to prepare the model fur tlie house and 
palace situated at tlie corner of the Via Lar^ta,* and beside 
Sun Giovannino ; that which had been made by Filippo di 
Ser Brunellesco appearing to him, as ive have said, too 
sumptuous and magnificent, and quite as likely to awaken 
envy among his fellow citizens as to contribute to the 
grandeur and ornament of the city, or to his own convenience. 
Wherefore, as Cosimo considered the model made by Miche- 
lozzo satisfactory, he caused the building to be erected under 
his care; when it was completed in the manner that we now 
see, with all the utility, beauty, and graceful decorations so 
much admired, and which derive majesty and grandeur from 
their simplicity. Michelozzo deserves all the mure credit 
for this building, since it was the firot palace erected in 
^orence after modern rules, “f and in which the rooms 
vere arranged with a view to convenience as well as beauty 
The cellars are excawited to more than half their depth undei 
ground, having four braccia beneath the earth that is, with 
three above, on account of the lights. There are, besides, 
butteries, store-rooms, etc. on the same level. In the first, 
or ground floor, are two court-yards, with magnificent colon- 
nades (loggia), on which open various saloons, bed-chambers, 
ante-rooms, writing- rooms, ollices, baths, kitchens, and 
reservoirs, with staircases, both for private and public use, 
all most commodiously arranged. In the upper floors are 
dwellings and apartments for a family, with all those conve- 
niences proper, not only to that of a private citizen, as Cosimo 
then was, but sufficient also for the most powerful and mag- 
nificent sovereign. Accordingly, in our time, kings, empe- 
rors, popes, and whatever of most illustrious EuropeJ can 

Florentinp Gallery. Over the door whence this beautiful little statue 
waa taken, is now another in terra-cotta, also representing San Gio- 
vannino, and believed to be by Michelozzo. 

* Afterwards enlarged by the Marchese Riccardi, whose name the 
palace still retains, although it belongs to the government. 

t For many valuable observations respecting the architecture of this 
palace, see Quatremere de Quincy, ITist de la Vip ei des Ouvra(/es 
t^Uhes Arcliiteites^ i, 72. See also Milizia, Mewlone degh Architetti AnticKi 
e Modemi, vol i, lib. lii, cap. i, p. 1 55. 

i Among others must be enumerated Charles 7X11, since it was there 
that the magnanimous action of Pier Capponi was performed , — MassellU 
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boiist in the way of pnncea, have been most commodiously 
lodged in this palace, to the infinite credit of the magnificent 
Cosimo, as well as to that of Michelozzo’s eminent skill in 
architecture.* 

In the year 1433, when Cosimo w^as exiled, Michelozzo, who 
loved him greatly, and was faithfully devoted to his person, vo- 
luntarily accompanied him to Venice, and would always remain 
with him during the whole time of his stay there; wherefore, 
in addition to the many designs and models which he made in 
that city for various private dwellings and public buildings 
wliich he decorated for the friends of Cosimo and other nobles, 
Michelozzo constructed the library of the monastery of San 
Giorgio Maggiore, a house of the Black Monks of Santa 
Giustina. This was built by the command and at the expense 
of Cosimo, who completed it, not only externally, and with 
the wood-work, seats, and decorations required, but also fur- 
nished it with many books. f Such was the occupation, and 
such the amusement of Cosimo during that exile, from which, 
having been recalled by his country, in the year 1434, he 
returned almost in triumph, and Michelozzo with him The 
master was thus again in Florence at the time when it was 
perceived that the public palace of the Signoria began to 
show symptoms of decay, some of the columns of the court- 
yard giving way, either because the weight with which they 
were loaded was too great, or that their foundations were 
weak and awry, or perhaps because the parts which composed 
them were not well put together ; but whatever may have 
been the cause of decay, the care of the restoration w^as en- 
trusted to Michelozzo, who willingly accepted that charge, 
and the rather as, while in Venice, he had provided against 
n similar peril which was threatening a house in the neigh- 
bourhood of San Barnaba. A gentleman had a palace there 

** "For certain strictures on some parts of this building, the student i» 
architecture is referred to Milizia, ut 5wpra, vol. i, lib. in, cap. i. 

■f Schorn remarks that this library is mentioned by Sansovino, De- 
acrmOTie di Venezia, p. 81 ; by Ammirato, JlxtraUi d^Uomim iHustn dt Ciwa 
Medici; by Lorenzo Sermloro, Monum. Itahm, and at greater length by 
the Canon Bi.seioni, in his Preface to the Catalogue of the Medicean 
Library, Florence, 1752. Vasari hinobelf also alludes to it in his jRap«>- 
namenti, p 17. The Marchese Selvntico attributes an efficacious influenoo 
on Vencuau art to the works of Michelozzo. See his learned Stwiisrdf* 
Architettura e Scvltura Fipn win, Venice, 1847, 8vo.; a work net unfr©* 
quortly quoted by the later Florentino commentators. 
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whijli seemed on the point falling, ami he tLciefore pat it 
into the haiidis of Michelozzo; wliereupoii the latter, according 
to what Michael Angelo Bnoiiarotti formeily told me, 
caused a column to be constructed secretly, and when he 
had also prepared a number of props and supports, he con- 
cealed the whole m a boat, into which he entered himself, 
with seveial builders, when, in one night, he securely propped 
the house and replaced the colamn. Emboldened by this 
experience thcrefoie, Michelozzo repaired the injury received 
b}^ the palace of the Signoiia, to his os\n honour as \vell as 
to the credit of those by the favour of whom such a charge 
had been coinmiited to him. Plerefoundcd and i eeonstrueted, 
the columns, placing them in the condition wherein we now 
see them. Having lirst constructed a massive fiamework of 
thick beams and very strong uprights, to strengthen the 
centres of the aiches, which were formed of nut-wood, and 
which he now caused to assist in the support of the weight 
formerly borne up by the columns alone, he then removed 
such portions of the latter as were defective, by little ami 
little, replacing the decayed parts by new pieces, prepared' 
with great eaie ; and this he etfected in such a manner that 
the building did not suffer in any way, nor has it ever since 
sunk a liuii’s breadth. And to the end that his columns might 
he known from the others, Michelozzo constructed some 
with eight sides, and having capitals carved in foliage, after 
the modern fashion; others he made round, but all are most 
easily distinguished from those previously erected by Ar- 
nolfo.* ** When this had been accomplished, it was determined 
in pursuance of the advice of Michelozzo, by those who then 
governed the city, that the weight pressing on the arches of 
those columns should be diminished, and that the walls of 
that part should be reconstructed to that end. The buildings 
surrounding the court, from the arches upwards, were conse- 
quently alteied; windows being made after the modern 
fashion, and similar to those wdiieh the master had constructed 
in the palace of the Medici; cavities were moreover hewn in 

* The columns, as well as the w'alls and ceilings of the gallery, were 
decorated with pictures and ornaments in stucco, for the tnarnag%of 
Francis de’ Medici [afterwards second Grand Duke) with Joanna of 

Austria, which took place in the }ear 15B5. These decorations still 
reimii n. — M ush" Ui . 
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Ihe stuin‘^, ami in were placed tlie goUlen lilies sull to 
be sctni tin re;* <ill which Michelozzo caused to be completed 
with irreat promptitude. In the second floor, immediatel;^ 
above the wimh)ws of the before-mentioneil coart-3mid, the 
architect <‘ontrived circular apertures, to give light to the 
rooms of the e7itresol, which are over those of the first floor, 
and wIkm'c is now the liall of the Dugento. The thiid floor, 
finull}\ in which re, sided the Signoii and the Gonfaloniere, 
was more richly adorned, and on the side towards San Piero 
Stdieraggio, Michelozzo arranged a series of rooms for the 
Signori, who had [ireviou^ly all slept togctlier in one great 
chamber. Tlu‘se apartments consisted of eight for the Sig- 
uon, with a larger one for the Gonfaloniere, and tliey all 
>penel upon a g.dlery, the vvindows of which looked on tlie 
•ourt yard. Al)')\ e these apartments was a range of com- 
’iiodions rooms foi* the household of the palace, the officers of 
die courts, etc. In one of these rooms, that namely which is 
aow the treasury, there is the portrait of Carlo Duke of 
'hdabria, son of King Robert, who is represented kiieidiiig 
lefore a figure of the Virgin. This picture is by the hand 
if Giotto.j In like manner, the architect provided rooms 
or the woinen-servants, the ushers, doorkeepers, trumpeters, 
niisiciaiis, pipers, mace*bearers, servants of the couits, 
tcralils, and sueli-like, with all other apartments required in 
i [mhu^e of that character. J On the upper part of the gallery, 
ind entirely around the court, Michelozzo erected a stone 
‘ornice, with ;i reservoir of water, which was filled by the 
ains, for tin* use of the fountains that were required to 
day at certain times. The improvements and decorations 
»f the chapel, wherein mass is performed, weie also executed 
ly Michelozzo, and here he likewise constructed several 
ooms, the ceilings of which were highly enriched with lilies 

* Thoy wvro remnvt'd in 1809 by tho French government, then ruling 
1 Flonmce, who ohjvrtcil to the lilies, as too closely resembling those 
i tho arms of their deposed sovereigns; they also declared that the 
CM‘p colour of the medalhons rendered the court too dark.— MojjeWt 
f This picture is no longer visible, as has been observed in the life of 
liotto. — Jbtd. 

I 'Hhe architect Giuseppe del Rosso, who directed the alterations 
uvde in 1809, published a collection oT remarks at Sienu in 1815, on the 
Lothoda pursued b\ him on that occasion; a w'ork wlui.h maybe advan- 
.geoiisly consult'd* by any one engaged in making future changes.— 
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of gold on a grojnd of blue. At the same time he caused 
ihB ceilings of other rooms, both on the upper and lower 
floors of the palace, to be constructed anew, while the old 
ones which had been formerly made there in the ancient 
manner, were covered. In a word, he gave to the whole 
building that perfection of completeness which is proper to 
such a palace.* The water from the wells, moreover, he 
contrived to convey to the first floor, where, by means of a 
wheel, it could be attained more easily than was usually the 
case. For one defect only did the ingenuity of Michelozzo 
fail to discover a remed}*' : this was the public staircase, 
which, being ill-arranged from the beginning, and situated in 
an inconvenient place, was too steep, insufliciently lighted, 
and in all respects badly constructed, with stairs of wood 
from the first floor upwards. He nevertheless laboured to 
such elfect that a flight of circular steps was formed at the 
entrance to the court. He also made a door, with pillars, of 
pietra forte, and very beautiful capitals, carved with his own 
hand.| This door had, beside^s, a cornice and double archi- 
trave, of very good design, in the frieze of which he placed 
the arms of the commune. But, what was more, he made the 
whole staircase of pietra forte, up to the floor inhabited by 
the Signoria, and fortified it at the top and in the middle 

ith a portcullis at each point, in case of tumults. At the 
summit of the stair he further constructed a door, which was 
called “the chain,” by which there constantly stood a door- 
keeper, who opened or closed it, accordingly as he was com- 
manded by those who ruled. Michelozzo also rendered the 
fabric of the Campanile more secure, by means of very strong 
iron girders, this building having cracked beneath the weight 
which is improperly distributed at that part, over the supports 
of the cross*beams, that is, on the side towards the ll^azza. 
Finally, he so greatly improved, and so ably restored this palace, 
that he was highly commended by the whole city; and, in addi- 
tion to other rewards, he was chosen one of the CoUegio,lvrhich 

* The reader who may desire minute details respecting the oxact 
dates, etc., of these works, will find them in Gaye, ut impra, vol. i, pp. 554' 
560, e^ fieg. 

t In some of the magnificent halls of this palace, now used fi)r the 
Guardarobu, the rich ceilings here described still remain; but the door, 
with its beautiful capitals, carved by Michelozzo, will be vainly sought 
in the entrance to the court. — Manelli. 

t The sixteen Gonfalonier! of the people, with the twelve Buouomini 
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magisfi'acy in Florence is esteemed liighly honourable. Ami 
now, if it should appear to any one that I have spoken at 
more length on this subject than may perhaps seem needful, 
I deserve to be excused for this, inasmuch as, that, having 
shown in the life of Arnolfo, that this buildinir was out of 
square, and destitute of correct proportion at its first erection 
in 1298; that it had columns of unequal sizes in the court- 
yard, with arches, some of which were large and some small, 
stairs ill-contrived, and rooms awry and badly proportioned, 
it was necessary that I should also show to what extent the 
building had profited by the skill and judgment of Michelozzi, 
although even he did not arrange it in such a manner that it 
could be commodiously inhabited or occupied in any manner 
without great discomfort and the utmost inconvenience. But 
when, at length, the Signor Duke Cosirao came, in the year 
1538, to make it his habitation, his Excellency began to bring 
it into al>etter shape; yet, as the intentions of the duke were 
never understood, or as the architects who were emi)loyed by 
him for many years on that work did not know how to execute 
his purposes, he resolved to try if there were not some means 
whereby, without destroying the old works, in which there 
was certainly something good, and proceeding in accordance 
with the plan he had formed in his mind, the staircases and 
apartments, ill-contrived and inconvenient as they were, 
might not be brought into somewhat better order, and 
arranged with more regard to convenience and proportion. 

Having therefore caused the Aretine painter and architect, 
Giorgio Vasari, to be sent for from Rome, where he was em- 
ployed in the service of Pope Julius III, the duke gave him a 
commission, not only to make a new arrangement of the rooms 
which he had already caused to be commenced in the upper part 
of the division opposite to the Corn Market (those rooms being 
also awry in consequence of the defects of the ground plan), 
but likewise commanded him to consider whether the palace 
eould not, without destroying the work already done, be ao 
contrived internally that communications might be established 

were the two most importanb magistracies of the city, after the Pignoria. 
They were called colleges, because, says Varchi, “ they could never meet 
apvt from each other and from the Signoria, whether for the proposal 
of measures, or for the decision of business.” The having belonged to 
a college, rendered the descendants of a Florentine eligible to the service 
of the State in its public offices. 
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nil ovor It, fiinn onn part to aootlior, mid fruiu ono room to 
another, by the nieims of staircase:?, private and public, to be 
CDiistiiicteil in a manner that should make them as easy of 
ascent as was possible. Giorgio Vasari, therefore, while the 
above-mentioned rooms, which ^^ere alieady begun, were in 
process of decoration, the ceilings being enriched with oil 
paiiitiugs and gold, and the walls cohered with frescoes, or 
in other oas{‘s ailornial with stucco, — Giorgio, 1 say, examined 
tli(‘ whole Cl onntl-plin of the palace minutely, both the new 
part and the old; and after he had determined, with no small 
labour and study, on the means to he ado])ted for executing 
what he pro])ose(l to do, he gradually began to bring the 
budding, by little and little, into better form, and succeeded 
in uniting the rooms formerly separated, of \\ Inch some were 
high and others low, almost wdthout destroying any part of 
viiat had pie\lously been done. But, to the end that the 
Signor Duke might sec the design of tlie whole, Vasari pre- 
pared, in the space of six months, a model, in wood, repre- 
senting the exact proportions of the entire fabric, which has 
rather the form and extent of a castle tlian of a palace. And 
this inodid having been approved by his Excidlency, the woik 
proceeded in accordance with it, and many commodious 
apartments were made, with easy staircases, private and 
public, which communicate with all the floors, and thus libe- 
rate the halls, which formerly were like a public road, since 
it was not possible to reach the upper stories without first 
passing through them. The whole was magnificently adorned 
with various paintings; and finally the roof of tbe great 
hall was raised twelve braccia above its previous height ; 
insomuch that if Arnolfo, Michelozzo, and the other masters 
who had laboured on this building, from its fir^t foundation 
to the present time, should return to life, they would not know 
it again ; nay, they would rather belie\e that it was not their 
work, but a new construction and a different ediiice. 

But let us now return to Michelozzo : the church of San 
Giorgio had at this time been given to the monks of San 
Domenico da Fiesole, but they did not occupy it longer than 
from about the middle of July to the end of January, becauhC 
Cosimo de’ Medici and Lorenzo tiis brother had obtained for 
them, from Pope Eugenius, the church and convent of San 
Mai'co, which had previously been occupied by Salvestriae 
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monks, to uliom Saa Giorj^io was given in excliange. 
Moreover they (Co&nno and Lorenzo de’ iMediei), biingmuch 
devoted to religion, and zealous for the Dniue service and 
worship, gave oiders that the above-named convent of San 
iMarco should be entirely lebuilt acconling to tlie design and 
model of IMuludozzo, connnuiuling that it should be con- 
KtMieted on the most extensive and iiiagnifioeiit scale, with 
all the com (‘iiiem 0 '^ that those monks could possibly desire. 
'I'his building the master commenced in the year 1437, and 
the first part coin[)h‘ted ivas that above the old refectory and 
opposite to thedueal stables, which had formerly been erected 
by the Duke Lorenzo de’ Medici. In this place twenty cells 
were made, the roof was put on, and the various articles of 
wood work brought into the refectoij, wdiich was finished as 
we see it in our day.* But the edifice wixs not proceeded 
with any further at that time, because it was necessary first 
to see what would be the end of a lawsuit, which a certain 
Maestro Stefano, general of the aforesaid Salvestrine monks, 
liad oommenced against the monks of San Mtirco in rcdation 
to that convent. t At length, the suit having ended in 
favour of the bi others of San Marco, the construction of the 
convent wuis resumed ; but it was again interrupted, fur the 
principal chapel, which had been elected by Ser Pino 
BoiuuTorsi, had afterwards devolved on a lady of the Capon- 
»aceln:j: family, and fium Iku- it had passed to Manotto Baiichi. 
LuWv^uitH to 1 know not wliat amount then ensued ; ami 
hlariotto having got through them all. and taken the said 
chapel from Agnolo didla Casa to whom it had been either 


• The mider who may dt'Sire unnutc details respecting this building, 
K lolcrred ti» tr.uo, (‘irrUtfiiJO iiwditf) th .irtibti, foi the viiinuis tlates, eUu , 
UTul to tl) 0 -Ou/f// <\mv. Sumtt Mam ife Fhrentta, for the muie extended 
history of die budding and Us inliabitantb. 

■f S©0 the Annal. f^nv. ^aniti tit iupra. 

t I'lie hid\ iA‘ the Caponsucohi family, here refern-d to, was ti.*^ 
daughter of sVr Tnio , and it was by her, and not by her tuther, that tlie 
eliapei was Imiiuled, us was shewn by an inscription gnan by Kicha, in 
his Ntfiu'u' u/e/u/u’, etc,, as also by Bottiui, in a note on this passage. It 
v\as found on a eolumn of the old chapel (which was lemoved when the 
new ehunid was limit) and was as follows. — _ 

“Hanc ctipellam feeit fieri Donoina riuncisea uxor ohm Banchi de 
Cuponsuetdns pin reinedio animse patris sui Her Piiii Bonaccorsi et blio- 
rum eju3 Muhaohs, Jouimis et Philippi. Anno Domini moxli, mens* 
Julu." 
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Isold or given by the above-named Sulvestrine monks, made it 
over to Cosimo de’ Medici, who on his part gave Mariotto 
500 Bcudi for the same. Subsequently, and when Cosimo 
had in like manner bought from the brotherhood of the 
Spirito Santo the site whereon the choir now stands, the 
chapel, the tribune, and the rhoir were built under the 
direction of Michelozzo, and were completed and fuinished at 
all points in the year 1439.* The library was afterwards 
erected, it was vaulted above and below, and had sixty-four 
bookcases of cypress wood filled with most valuable books. I 
The dormitory, which was in the form of a square, was next 
built, and finally the cloister was completed, with all the 
otlier truly commodious apartments of that convent, vvhicli is 
believed to be the most perfectly arranged, the most beau- 
tiful and most convenient building of its kind that can be 
found in Italy, thanks to the skill and industry of Michelozzo, 
who gave it up to its occupants entirely finished in the year 
1452. j Cosimo de’ Medici is said to have expended 36,009 
ducats on this fabric ; it is added that while it was in course 
of construction, he gave the monks 366 ducats every year 
for their support Of the erection and consecration of this 
temple certain details may be read in an epitaph (sic) of 
marble placed over the door leading into the sacristy, and 
which is in the following words. 

“ Cum hoc templum Marco Evangelistse dicatum map^nificis sumptibus 
Cl. Y. Cosrai Medicis tandem absolutum esset, Eugenius Quartus Ro- 
manus Pontifex maxima Cardinalium, Archiepiscoporum, Epi.scoporitm, 
aliorumque sacerdotum frequentia comitatus, idcelebernmo Epiphani.ne 
die, sobmni more servato, consecravit. Turn etiam quotannis omnibus, 
qui eodem die festo annuas atatasque conseeraUoris ceremonias casti 

* Both the tribune and choir were rebuilt in a differr^nt "orm in the 
year 1 C78. — Mai>selh. 

t In this library was deposited the celebrated collection of Niccolo 
Niccoh, whose liabilities Cosimo had cancelled, on condition that he 
should have the free disposal of these books, in the arrangement of 
which he availed himself of the counsels of Thomas of Sarzana, after- 
wards Pope Nicholas V. — Schom. 

t This convent, although enlarged and in some parts roodernizeib 
Btill remains for the greater part as it was left by Michelozzo. So fat 
MossellL The Florentine commentators of 1846-9, adduce the authority 
of certain chroniclers oF the convent, who declare the plan of th<»r 
monastery to be due to Brunellesco. attributing the direetior. and exe- 
cution only to Michelozzo; they h'rthor assign the 3 ear 1443 .is that 
of the completion of the building, instead of 1452, us given by Vasari 
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pieque celobravcrint viserintvc, temporis luendis peccatis \ui3 ,4pbiti 
septem annos totidemque quadragesimas apostolica remisit auctoriJtajLe^ 
A.M.CCOC.XUri.” 

In like manner Cosimo commanded the noviciate of Santa 
Croce to be constructed after the designs of Michelozzo, with 
the chapel of the same, and the entrance which leads from the 
church to the sacristy, and which communicates with the 
noviciate, as well as with the stair-case of the dormitory.'*' 
''rh(>se works, whether as regards their beauty of form, con- 
venience, or decorations, are not inferior to any of the build- 
ings, whatever their character, erected by the truly magnifi- 
(‘cnt Cosimo de’ Medici, or which were carried into execution 
by Michelozzo. Among other particulars, was the door 
leading from the church to the above-named portions of the 
fabric, which the master executed in the grey stone called 
rnacigno^ and which was much commended for its novelty, 
and for the beauty of its decorations ; since it was at thnt 
time but little the custom to imitate the good manner of 
the ancients, as Michellozzo did in that case. Cosimo de’ 
Medici also caused the palace of Cafaggiuolo in Mugello, to 
be constructed by the advice and after the plans of Michelozzo, 
who gave it the form of a fortress, surrounded by trenches :t 
he likewise proceeded to layout farms, and make roads about 
the domain, while he further planted gardens, constructed 
fountains, with groves around them, and made aviaries, with 
all the otlier requisites to a complete country residence. 
At the distance of two miles from the palace, and in a place 
called the Friars’ Wood, Cosimo completed the erection of a 
convent, for the barefooted monks of St. Francis ; this he 
also confided to the care of Michelozzo, and a very beautiful 
work it is.f At Trebbio, in like manner, Michelozzo exe- 
cuted various improvements ; as he also did at the palace of 
Villa Careggi,§ which was a rich and magnificent building, 
whither Michelozzo conducted the water for the fountain 
which we now see there For G-iovanni, the son of Cosimo 

• All these works remain as here described, with the door in mactgtio 
mentioned immediately after them . — Masitllu 

I The pa] ftce of Cafaggiuolo has suffered many changes; it has no 
longer the trenches here described around it, and has in our days been 
deprived of one of its towers . — Ibtd 

t The convent of the Zoccolanti is still in existence. —lUd, 

5 Now m tlie possession of the Orsi family. — Ihid. 
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dii’ Meilici, the same arfliireet constnictevl anutliei ina^iiid- 
tent and noble palace at Fieaole, the foundations foi the iowt^r 
part of which were sunk at a very great expense, in the de- 
clivity of the hill, but this was not without its equivalent 
advantage, since the master contrived to place in that portion 
of the edifice, variout. cellars, sture-roenis, stables, and other 
handsome and useful appui tenanccs to the d\\ elliiig of a noble. 
Above these, and in aildition to llie oialinarNMialls, chamber^ 
and other apartments usual in sucdi buildings, Michelozzo 
constructed some for books, with oth(‘rs lor music. He gave 
in short a clear proof, in this palace, of the eminent skill 
which he possessed in architecture, since in addition to all 
that we have said, it may be tiuly atlirmed to have been built 
in such a manner, that although nnicli exposed on that emi- 
nence, it has never sunk in the smallest degree. This palaci'"^ 
being completed, l\Jiehi‘lozzo built the church and convent 
of the monks of Sau Girolamo abo\e it, and almost at the 
summit of the hill, which was also done at the expense of 
Giovanni. The design and model of the hospital, + which 
Cosimo de’ Medici caused to be erected in Jerusalem, fertile 
pilgrims who go to visit the sepulchre of Christ, were fur- 
nished by Michelozzo, as vv as the design for six of the windows 
111 the fa9ade of Sau Pietro, and which was sent to Rome by 
Cosimo. These wimlows were adorned with the arms of the 
Medici, but three of them have been removed in our own 
and replaced by Pope Paul HI, with others bearing the arms 
of the Farnese family J At a subsequent period, Cosimo 
was informed that a grievous dearth of water was suffered at 
Santa Maria degli Angeli, at As&isi,§ to the gieat incon- 

* Now called the Villa Mnzzi, from the name of the family by whom 
it has been long possessed The building was restoi ed ami embellished 
by the architect Gasparo Puoletti, in 1780 — 

t The church and convent were founder! by Count Carlo Montegra- 
nelli, in the beginning of the century, and were onh lestored bv 
Michelozzo. The former still exists, with a portico, added in 163t, 
from the design of Matteo Nigetti; the convent has been turned into a 
villa, and now belongs to the Cav. Prior IticasoU. — Schom. 

t “An example by no moans praiseworthy, being injurious to his- 
tory, and authorizing posterity to inflict similar k rungs on the inonu- 
mehts of those who have failed to respect the memorials of their prr*- 
decessors,*’ — MasselU, ** 
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venit‘iue i)f nuinenms pilij;nins who yearly flock to that 
place, on the lat Aumi^t, fur the Ab>olution”: he con- 
seqiK'iitly ^eut IMiclu'lo/zo thither, whtMi that muster con- 
ducted a spnn,i 2 j which n^t‘S mul-uuy up the hill, to the wells 
of Santa iMana, which he then mhunied with a rich and 
beautiful colonnade '^loggia); the column'^ wliereof, lormcd 
of s(‘}>aratc pieces, we, re decorated with the arms of Cosiini). 
Within the (‘onvcnt also, and in hkc manner at the command 
of (Josiiuo, IMichclozzo executed many tiselul impi oveiueiUs 
for the monks ; these the mugniiicent Lorenzo afterwards 
renewed at a greater co.st, and with increased beauty of or- 
nament ; he liktwMse caused the wax figure of the Madonna 
to be made, wdiieh is still to be seen there * Cosimo dtf 
Medici moreover commanded that the road leading from 
Santa Maria degli Angeli to the city, should be paved with 
bricks, and before Michelozzo left that neighbourhood, he pro - 
paied the design af the old citadel of Perugia. Returning 
at length to Florence, he built the house of Giovanni Torna- 
buDui, at the corner of the Tornaquinci,t which was in almost 
alt respects similar to the palace constructed by the same 
master for Cosimo, excepting that the fa9ade has not the 
carved stone-wmik and cornices of the latter, but is entirely 
lilain. 

After the death of Cosimo, by whom Michelozzo had been 
as much licloved as a dear friend could he, Piero, his son, 
eauHcd the master to build the marble chapel ol the Crucifi\, 
III vSau Miniato sul Monte ,J and in the semi-circle of the arch 
iMichelo/zo h<ail[)tured, in mezzo-nlievo, the Falcon, with the 
diamond, w liich wa^ the device of Cosimo, § the father of Piei o, 
a work tiiat wa.s truly beautiful. Some time after this wiis 
I'ompletetl, the same Piero de’ Medici, proposing to construct 
the chapel of the Annunciat’on, in the church of the Servi, 

* At the time of Bottari (who notices the fact in 1759) this figure bail 
already disappcart'd. 

t This building afterwards belonged to Alessandro de’ Medici, Car 
dinal of Florence', and is now in the possession of the Corsi family. 
Buechi, Belleizi' rfy Firenze^ attributes the Hicasoli palace also, which stands 
oiiposite to the Borgo Ognissanti, to Michelozzo. 

j The chapel is m the centre of the church The crucifix f^r 
which it was erected is now in the church of Santa Tiinita in Florence, 
whither it was transported in 1671. 

5 The reader who may desire more extended details respecting tho 
anna and devices of the Modici, is referred to Giovio, ZltW Imprtu^ 
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entirely of marble, desired to have the opinion of Michelozzc* 
who was now become old, respecting the matter, not only 
because he highly estimated the skill of that master, but also 
because he knew how faithful a friend and servant the latter 
had been to Cosimo his father. Michelozzo having accordingly 
said what he thought of the design, the charge of executing 
it was entrusted to Pagno di Lapo Partigiani, a sculptor of 
Fiesole,* who displayed much ability and foresight in the 
progress of the work, having many things to provide for in 
a very small space. This chapel is supported by four marble 
columns, about nine braccia high, with double flutings after 
the Corinthian manner ; the bases and capitals are vaiiously 
carved, and are duplicate in all their parts. Over the columns 
are the architrave, frieze, and cornice, all with the parts in 
like manner doubled and sculptured in various fancies, but 
more particularly with the arms of the Medici, and wi^li 
foliage. Between these and other cornices constructed foi 
another range of windows, is a long inscription, beautifully cut 
in marble; while between the four columns, and forming the 
ceiling of the chapel, is a canopy of marble, richly carved 
and decorated with enamels, prepared by the action of fi’c, 
and with mosaics of various fancies in gold, and precious 
atones. The pavement is formed of porphyry, serpentine, 
vari-coloured and other marbles, and stones of price, distri- 
buted and arranged in very beautiful order: the chapel is 
enclosed within a railing of bronze, above which are chan- 
deliers, fastened into an ornamental frame-work of marble, 
which makes a most admirable finish to the bronze railing 
and the chandeliers : the door which closes the chapel is also 
of bronze, and is very well executed. Piero left commands 
to the eifect that the chapel should be surrounded by lights, 
arranged in thirty lamps of silver, and this was done ; but 
as these lamps were broken up during the siege, our lord the 
Duke gave orders many years since that they should be re- 
placed, and the greater part of them are already made, the 
work being still in progress; but in the meantime there has 
never ceased to be the same number of lights kindled, thirty 
namely, as was commanded by Piero, although the lamps have 

* The marble font in the church of San Giovanni at Siena, is a work 
(if this artist, who gave the design for the palace erected at BolO|^na bj 
Sonte Bentivoglio, in the >ear UGO. — Ed, Flor. 184fi-9. 
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not l>een of silver since the period of their destruction. * To 
these ornnments Pagno added an immense lily, formed of 
copper, and proceeding from a vase wliich is placed on the 
angle of the p iinted and gilded cornice of wood, whereby the 
lamps are supported. But this cornice is not suffered to up- 
hold so great a weight alone, the whole being sustained by 
two branches of the lily, which are of iron, painted green, 
and which being fixed into the angle of the marble cornice, 
support the other branches ; these last are of copper, and 
hang frc(dy suspended in the air. This work was certainly 
executed with judgment, and displays invention, wherefore 
it deserves to be much commended as a fanciful and beautiful 
thing.t 

Beside the chapel here described, a second was built on the 
side towai'ds the cloister, which now serves as a choir for the 
monks. The windows of this last-named chapel receive their 
light from the court, and illuminate not only the chapel itself, 
but, standing opposite to two similar windows, they also give 
light to the room containing the small organ which is beside 
the marble chapel. On the wall of this choir is a large press 
or awning, in which the silver vessels of the Nunziata are 
kept On all parts of the building and on all these ornaments 
are to be seen the arms and devices of the Medici.J Without 
the chapel of the Nunziata and opposite to it, the same master 
made a large chandelier in bronze, five braccia high: the 
holy water font of marble at the entrance of the church is 
likewise by bis hand, as is a figure of San Giovanni in the 
centre of the building, which is a very beautiful work.§ 
Pagno also executed a half-length Madonna in marble, which 
was placed above the table or counter where the monks sell 

* They were subsequently all reconstructed in silver j but towards 
the close of the last century they were again broken up for the public 
service. No long time elapsed, howe\er, before the offerings of the 
faithhil repaired the mischief ; so that this remarkable chapel is not 
now deprived of its rich decoration. — Mamlh. 

4- At the time when Richa wrote his Notiext Storiche delle Chiese Fio* 
reniine, the lily, with its ramifications, had been removed. — M'asaelU. 

J About the middle of the seventeenth century, the walls of this choir 
were inlaid with precious stones, representing emblems and devices 
alluding Lo the Virgin. On the spot where stood the press or armory, 
there is now a tabernacle, in which the crucifix of Antonio da San tialU, 
formerly placed over the high altar, is preserved, — Iltd. 

S Neither the chandelier ner the San Giovanni are now to bo seen. 
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t'lB caudles. The size of the figure is that of life, the Child \b 
in its aims, and the expression is very good.* There is a 
gimihir Virgin by the same artist iu the rooms used by the 
superintendents of Santa Maria del Fiore | 

In San Miniuto al Tedesoo, likewise, Pagno executed cer- 
tain figures while still very young, in company with his 
master Donato, and in Lucca he constructed a marble tomb 
opposite to the chapel of the Sacrament in the church of 
San Martino for Messer Piero Nocera, who is there pour- 
trayei after the life.J Filarete, in the 25th book of liia 
work, has recorded that Francesco Sforza, fourth duke of 
Milan, presented a most beautiful palace iu that city to the 
magnificent Oosimo de’ Medici, and that the latter, to show 
t^ie duke how acceptable was tlic gift, not only adorned it richly 
with marbles and carvings in wood, but also enlarged it under 
tlie direction of Michelozzo, giving it an extent of eighty- 
seven braccia and a half, whereas it had pieviously measured 
eighty-four braccia only § Besides this, he commanded that 
% arioua pictures should be painted there, more particulaily 
in one of the galleries, where he caused to be represented 
certain stories from the life of the emperor Trajan.|| Among 
the decorations of these works, Cosiino ordered the portrait 
of Francesco Sforza to be depicted, with that of the Lady 
Bianca, duchess of Milan, his consort, and those of their 
children ; the portraits of many other nobles and great per- 
sonnge.s were added, together with those of eight emperors, 
and with the^e Michelozzo placed the likeness of Cosimo 
himself, done by his own hand. All the rooms, moi cover, 

* The counter and the Madonna have alike disappeared. — Ma^'ielh, 

■f This is parhaps the figure still to be seen iu the room opposite tc 
the door of entrance. 

t More correctly, Pietro da Noceta. The tomb is not by Pagno, but 
by Matteo Civitali, a much esteemed sculptor of Lucca, whose name it 
bears. — Masielh, 

S Now the Palazzo Vismana. Df the old part there remain only the 
court, the external door of marble, exceedingly rich m ornament, with 
the portraits of Francesco Sforza and Bianca Maria, the devices of the 
Sforza family, those of the Medici, etc Cicognara has L-iven an en- 
gT'iving of two of the figures on the sides of the door. Filarate con- 
cludes the twenty -fifth and last book of his work, with a description of 
this magnificent palace, adding a pen-and-ink drawing of the elevation 
of Its facade — Fl->r. 1849. 

I Modern changes have left but few vestige's of the<?e paintings, 
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were iloeoratcd by the master with the arms of Cosiino» 
nrranj^tnl in variouh iuolIcs and aceompanied by his device ol 
tlie Fnhnm Jind Dumumil. The paintings here described 
wen' all by the hand of Vincenzio di Zoppa, a paintei who 
was held in no small esteem at that time and iu that country.^ 

It appears that the money expended by Cosiino in the 
restorations of this palace was paid by Pigello Portinari,| 
a Florentine citizen, who then directed the tiaaiicial and 
other atbiirs of Cosimo in Milan and resided in the palace. 

There are certain woiLs in marble and bronze by Miche- 
lozzo in Clenoa4 with many others in other places which are 
known by their manner. Put what we have now said of 
him must suiBce ; he died in the 68th§ year of his age, and 
w’as buried in his own tomb in the church of San Marco, in 
Floienec. IIis portrait, by the hand of Fra Giovanni, is 
in the sacristy of Santa Trinita, in the figure of an old man 
with a cap on liis head, representing Nieodemus,|| who is 
liilving the Saviour from the cross. 

Fojipsi, and not Zoppa. Sec Lanzi, TTistoiy oj Fainting^ vol. ii, pp. 

465, <’/ Kf q, 

+ Piti,ello Portinan caused a huinptuuiib chapel to be constructed, 
under the direction of IMich^^v^zo, m the eluirch of Sant’ Eustorgio in 
Milan. Tins he dedicatc<^ eo me Martyr St Peter it is on the mod(4 
of that erected by Bruncilesco for the Pazzi family, in the cloister of 
Santa Oroce. 

t It would not bo possible now to ascertain the existence of these 
works, since Vasari docs not describe tlicm, nor are they pointed out in 
th<^ more ri'cent Guides of this city, — Ed Flor. 1846-9. 

§ More probably seventy-eight, — Ilnd. 

II Vasari lu*re alludes to the Deposition from the Cross of Fra Gio- 
vnnui Angeheo, now in the Gallery ot the Floientine Academy. The 
figure of Nicodouuis has the halo propei to the head of a saint, and la 
altogetlu^r ideal. The head of Michelozzo is pourtrayed in the fi^re 
wearing a black hoad-dress, and who is speaking to the disciple below, 
iai he resigns the body of the Saviour to his care. 
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Letters. Translated by Evelyn 

S, Sbuckburgb. 4 vols. 5^. each. 

On Oratory and Orators. 

With Letters to Quintus and 
Brutus. Translated by the Rev, 
J. S. Wateon, M.A. 5 ^- 

On the Nature of the Gods, 

Divination, Fate, Laws, a Re- 
public, Consulship. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A., and 
Francis Barham. 5r. 

Academloa, De Finibus, and 

Tusculan Questions. By Prof. 
C. D. Yonge, M.A. Sr. 

Offices ; or, Moral Duties. 

Cato Major, an Essay on Old 
Age ; LseUus, an Essay on Fnend- 
smp ; Scipio’s Dream ; Paradoxes ; 
Letter to Quintus on Magistrates, 
Translated by C. R. Edmonds, 
3x. 6rf. 

OOBNELIDS NEPOS.— 

Justin. 

OIiARK*S (Hugh) Introduction 
to Heraldry. iSth Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged by J. R, 
Planch^ Rouge Croix. With 
nearly 1000 Illustrations. 5^. Or 
with the Illustrations Coloured, 

CLASSIC TALES, containing 
Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, 
Gulliver’s Travels, and The Senti- 
mental Journey. 3s. 6cl» 

OOLEIODG-E’S (S. T.) Friend. 
. A Series of Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion. 3 j, 6d. 

Alda to Refieotlon, and the 

CoNTOSlONS OF AN INQUIRING 
Spirit, to which are added the 
, ^spAYS ON Faith and the Book 
, pTF Common Prayer, 3s, 


COLERIDGE’S Lectures and 
Notes on Sliakespeare and 
other English Poets. Edited 
by T. Ashe. 3s. 6d. 

Biographia Lltoraria ; to- 
gether with Two I^ay Sermons. 
3 ^. 6d 

Table-Talk and Omnlana. 

Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 3J. 6d, 

Miscellanies, AUsthetio and 

Literary; to which is added, 
The Theory of Life. Col- 
lected and anangeJ by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 3s, 6d. 

COMTE’S Positive Philosophy. 
Translated and condensed by 
Harriet Martineau. With Intro- 
duction by Frederic Harrison. 

3 vols. Ss. each. 

COMTE’S Philosophy of the 
Sciences, being an Exposition of 
the Principles of the Cours de 
Fhilosopm FosiHve* By G. H. 
Lewes. 

CONDE'S History of the Do* 
minion of the Arabs In Spain. 
Translated by Mrs. Foster. 3 
vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

COOPER'S Biographical Dic- 
tionary, Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Countries. By Thompson Coopur, 
F.S.A. With a Supplement, 
bringing the work down to 1SS3. 

2 vols. Sj*. each, 

OOXE’S Memoirs of the Duke of 
Marlborough. With his original 
Correspondence. By W. Coxe, 
M.A., F.R.S. Revised edition 
by John Wade. 3 vols- 
each. • 

History of the House of 

Austria (1218-1^92). With a 
Continuation firom the Accession 
of Francis I. to the Revolutioh of 
1848. 4 vols. 3 j, 6i/, each. 
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ORMS^S (Gr. L.)l»ursuit of Know- 
ledge under DlfQonltles. Illus- 
trated by Anecdotes and Memoirs. 
Revised edition, with numerous 
Woodcut Portraits and Plates, sr. 

OTONiyraHAM?S Lives of the 
Most Eminent British Painters. 

A New Edition, with Notes and 
Sixteen fresh Lives, By Mrs, 
Heaton. 3 vols. 31. 6 d. each. 

BAKTE. Divine Comedy. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. 11 . F. Cary, 
M.A. p. dflT, 

Translated into English Verse 
by I. C. Wright, M.A. 3rd Edi- 
tion, revised. With Portrait, and 
34 Illustrations on Steel, after 
i iaxman. 

DANTE, The Infemo. A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text 
of the Original printed on the same 
page. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 
S^‘ 

DE COMMXNES (Philip), Me- 
molrsof. Contaknngthe Histories 
ot Louis XL and Charles VIII., 
Kings of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Together with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History ol 
Louis XL, by Jean de Troyes. 
Translated by Andrew R. Scoblc. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 3^. Sd. 
each. 

DBEOE’S Novels and Hlpcel- 
laneoufl Worfes. With Prefaces 
and Notes, including those attri- 
buted to Sir W. Sco-t. 7 vols. 
3J* 6^. each. 

I. — Captain Singleton, and 
Colonel Jsdic. 

IL — ^Memoirs of a Cavalier, 
Captain Carleton, 
Dfclkory Cronke, ike. 

nx,— Moll Inlanders, and the 
History of the Devil. 


Dei-oe’s Novei.s and Miscel- 
laneous V ^ oViKS — cmfimied , 

IV. — Roxana, and Life of Mrs. 
Christian Davies. 

V. — History of the Great Plagu c 
of London, 1665 ; The 
Storm (1703).; and the 
True-born Englishman. 

VI,— Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 
World, and Political 
Tracts. 

VII, — Robinson Crusoe. 

DEMMIN’S History of Arms 
and Armour, from the Earliest 
Period. By Auguste Demmin. 
Translated by C. C. Black, M.A. 
With nearly 2000 Illustiation^ 
ys. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES’ Orations. 
Translated by C. Rann Kennedy. 

5 vols. Vol. I., 3 j. 6 / 4 ; Vols. 
II. -V., 5f. each. 

DE STAEL’S Corinne or Italy. 
By Madame de Stael. Trans- 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver. 3J. 6 d. 

DIOTIONAE.Y of Latin and 
Greek Quotations ; including 
Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Terms and Phrases. With all the 
Quantities marked, and English 
Translations. With Index ver- 
borum {622 pages). 

DICTIONARY of Obsolete and 
Provlnoial EngMah. Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S A., 
&c. 2 vols, 5J. each. 

DIDBON’S Christian Icono- 
graphy ; a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trans-* 
lated by E. ). Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 240 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
S<. each. 
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BIOaffiKBIS I*AEETltrS. Ltvds , EBEBS’ Egyptian Princess. An 
and Opinions of tlie Ancient l Historical Novel, By C^orge 
Philoaoplaers. Translated by Ebers. Translated by E, b. 

Buchheim. 3 j, 


Prof, C. D. Yonge, M.A. Sr. 

Adyersarla. Edited 
by the late Prof. Wagner. 2 vols. 

5r, each. 

P 0 D B ’ S Eplgrammatlsta. A 
S^eotlon from the Epigrammatic 
literature of Ancient, Medioeval, 
and Modem Times. By the Rev, 
Henry Philip Dodd, M.A. Ox- 
ford. 2ni Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 6j. 

DONALBSON’S The Theatre of 
the Q-reeks. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
Illustrations and 3 Plans. By John 
William Bonaldson, B.D. Sr. 

DRAPER’S History ol the 
Intellectual Bevelopment of 
. Europe. ByJohnWilhamDraper, 
M.B., LL.D. 2 vols. Sj. each. 

DtrNBOP’S History of Fiction. 

A new Edition, Revised by 
Henry Wilson. 2 vols. 5 j. each. 

DYER’S History of Modern Eu- 
rope, from the Fall of Constan- 
tinople. 3rd edition, revised and 
Continued to the end of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Arthur Has- 
sall, M.A. 6 vols. 6 d each. 

DYER’S (Br. T, H.) Pompeii : its 
Buildings and Antiquities, By 
T. H. Byer, LL D. With nearly 
300 Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum. 

'DYER (T. F. T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Past. 
An Account of the various Games 
and Customs associated with Dif- 
ferent Days of the Year in the 
British Isles, arranged according 
to the Calendar, By the Rev. 

V F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. Sr, ' 


EDO-EWORTHB Stories for 
Children. With 8 Illustrations 
by L. Speed. 3J. 

ELZE’S William Shakespeare. 
— See Shakespeare. 

EMERSON’S Works. 5 vols. 
3r. 6 (i. each. 

I. — Es'iays and Representative 
Men. 

II. — English Traits, Nature, and 
Conduct of Life. 

III. — Society and Solitude — Letters 
and Social Aims — Ad- 
dresses. 

VI. — Miscellaneous Pieces. 

V. — Poems, 

EPICTETUS, The Dlsooursea of. 
With the Encheiridion and 
Fragments. Translated by George 
Ixmg, M.A. Sj. 

EURIPIDES. A New Literal 
Translation in Prose. By E P. 
Coleridge, M.A. 2 vols. S-^* sa-ch. 

EUTROPIUS.— Justin. 

EUSEBIUS PAMPHILUS, 
EcolBBlastioal History of. Trans- 
lated by Rev. C.F.Crixse, M.A. 5^. 

EVELYN’S Diary and Corre- 
spondendenoe. Edited from the 
Original MSS. by W. Bray, 
F.A.S. With 45 engravings, 4 
vols. Sj. each- 

PAIRHOLT’S Costume in Eng- 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revise, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S. A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engravings. 2 vols. 
5r. each. 
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FIBLBINGS-’S Adventuxes ot 
J oseph Andrswsand Ida Friend 
Mr* Abraham Adams. With 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 3^. 6«?', 

- — History of Tom Jones, a 
Fotmdling. With Cruikshaxik’s 
Illustrations, 2 vols, 3^. 6<f. each. 

Amelia. With Cruihshank’s 

Illustrations. 5J, 

FLAXMAN^S Leotnres on Sculp- 
tiare. By John Flaxraan, R.A. 
Wiih Portrait and 53 Plates. 6^. 

FOSTER’S (John) Essays on 
Decision of Character ; on a 
Man’s writing Memoirs of Him- 
self ; on the epithet Romanize ; 
on the aversion of Men of Taste 
to Evangelical Religion. 3J. 6^. 

Essays on the Evils of Popular 

Iterance ; to which is added, -a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India. 3r. 

— Essays on the Improvement 
of Time, With Notes of Ser- 
mons and other Pieces. 3^. 6 d. 

GASP ART’S History of Italian 
Elteraturo. Tranblated by Her- 
man Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vol. I. 3J. 

aEOFFRET OF MONMOUTH, 
Ohronlole of . — See OM English 
Chranides* 

GESTA RDMANORtJM, or En- 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
by the Monks. Translated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan. Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard Hooper, 
B.A. 5J. 

GIEDAS, Chronloles of .— Old 
English Chrmkhs^ 

GIBBON’S iJoollno and FaU of 
the Roman Empire. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Variorum 


Notes. Edited by an English 
Churchman. With 2 Maps and 
Portrait. 7 vols. 35. each. 

GILBART’S History, Prinoaples, 
and Practice of Banking. By 
the late J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S. 
New Edition (1907), revised by 
Ernest Sykes. 2 vols. 10 j, 

GIL BLAS, The Adventures of. 
Translated from the French of 
Lesage 'by Smollett. With 24 
Engravings on Steel, after Smirk e, 
and 10 Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. 6r. 

GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS’ 
Historical Works. Translated 
by Th. Forester, M.A., and Sit 
R. Colt Hoare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. 5 j. 

GOETHE’S Faust. Part I. Ger- 
man Text with Hayward’s Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. Sr. 

GOETHE’S Works. Translated 
into English by various hands. 
14 vols. 3jr. 6fl^. each. 

I. and II. — Poetry and Truth 
from My Own Life. New 
and revised edition. 

III. — Faust. Two Parts, com- 

plete. [Swan wick.) 

IV. — Novels and Tales. 

V. — Wilhelm Meister’s Appren- 
ticeship. 

VI. “Conversations with Ecker- 
mann and Soret. 

VIII. — Dramatic Works. 

IX. — ^Wilhelm Meister’s Travels. 

X. — Tour in Italy, and Second 
Residence in Rome. 

XI. — Miscellaneous Travels. 

XII.—Early and Miscellaneous 
Letters. 

XIV.—Reineke Fox, West-Eastern 
Divan and Achilleid. 
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aOLBSMITH’S Works. A new 
Edition, by J. W. M. Gibbs. $ 
vols. p. 6^4 each. 

GBAMMONrs Memoirs of the 
Coxirt of Charles H. Edited by 
Sir Walter Scott. Together with 
the Boscobel Tracts, including 
two not before published, &c. 
ISfew Edition. 5 j. 

OKAY’S Letters. Including the 
Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev. 
D. C. Tovey, M.A. Vols. I. 
and II. 6d. each. 

OKEEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans- 
lated by George Burges, M.A. 

GBEEK KOMANCES of Hello- 
dorua, Longus, and AohiUea 
Tatlns — viz., The Adventures of 
Theagenes & Chariclea ; Amours 
of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Loves 
of Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans- 
lated by Rev. R. Smith, MA. 

GBEGOKY’S Letters on the 
Evidences, Doctrines, <Ss Duties 
of the Christian Keliglon. By 
Dr. OUnthus Gregory. 3 j. 6{i, 

GKEENE, MARLOWE, and 
BEN JONS ON. Poems of. 
Edited by Robert Bell. 3J. 6d, 

GRIMM’S TALES. With the 
Notes of the Original. Translated 

I , by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 

, i vols. 3r. 6d, each. 

— - Gammer Grethel ; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stodes. Containing 42 Fairy 
T^cs. Trans, by Edgar Taylor. 
With numerous Woodcuts after 
George Cruikshank and Ludwig 
Griihm. jr. 6d, 


GROSSI'S Marco Visconti. 
Translated by A. F. D. The 
Ballads rendered into English 
Verse by C. M. P. 3J. 6d. 

GDIZOT’S History of the 
English Revolution of 1640 . 
From the Accession of Charles 

I. to his Death. Translated by 
William Hazlitt. p, 6cf. 

History of Civilisation, from 

the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. Trans- 
lated by William Hazlitt. 3 vols. 
3j“. each. 

HALL’S (Rev Robert) Miscel- 
laneous Works and Remains. 
3J. 6^. 

HAMPTON COURT; A Short 
History of the hlanor and 
Palace. By Ernest Law, B.A. 
With numerous Illustrations, 

HARDWICK’S History of the 
Articles of Religion. By the late 
C. Hardwick. Revised by the 
Rev. Francis Procter, M.A. 51. 

HAUEE’S Tales. The Caravan— 
The Sheik of Alexandria— The 
Inn in the Spessart. Trans, from 
the German by S. Mendel. 3^. 

HAWTHORNE’S Tales. 4 vols. 
3^. each. 

1 . — Twice-told Tales, and the 
Snow Image. 

II. — Scarlet Letter, and the House 

with the Seven Gables. 

III. — Transformation [The Marble 

Faun], and Blithedale Ro- 
mance. 

IV, — Mosses from an Old Manse* 

HAZLITT’S Table-talk, Essays 
on Men and Manners. By W* 
Hazlitt. 3r. 6d. 
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HAJEItilTT'S Lectoes on tiie 
Literature of the Age of Bliza- 
beth and on Characters of Shake- 
speare^s Plays, 3^, 

Lectures on the English 

Poets, and on the English Comic 
Writers. 3^.6/. 

The Plain Speaker. Opinions 
on Books, Men, and Things, 6^. 

— Kound Table, p. 6/??. 

— Sketches and Essays. 

3 j, 

The Spirit of the Age ; or, 

Contemporary Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew Haahtt. 3.?. 6 d. 

View of the English Stage. 

Edited by W, Spencer Jackson 

3r. 6«'/. 

HEATON’S Conoiae History of 
Painting. New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. 5 j. 

HEGEL’S Lectures on the Philo- 
sophy of History. Translated by 
J* Sihree, M.A. 

HEINE’S Poems, Complete 
Translated by Edgar A. Bowling, 
C.B. 3 s.ed. 

— Trayel-PJotureB, including the 
Tour in the Harr, Nordemey, and 
Book of Ideas, ’together with the 
Komantic School. Translated by 
Fiancis Storr. A New Edition, 
revised throughout. With Appen- 
dices and Maps. 3^. 6 d. 

HELP’S Life of Ohrlstophor 
Columbus, the Discoverer of 
America. By Sir Arthur Helps, 
K.aB. p^6d, 

— Lllh of Hernando Cortes, 
and the Conquest of Mexico. 2 
vols^ 35. 6 d. each. 

Life of Pizarro. 3J. 6 d, 

Life of Las Casas the Apostle 
of the Indies. 3 j. 6 d* 


HENDERSON (E.) Select His- 
torical Documents of the Ididdle 
Ages, including the most famous 
Charters relating to England, the 
Empire, the Church, &c., from 
the 6 th to the 34111 Centuries. 
Translated from the Latin and 
edited by Ernest F. Henderson, 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D. sj. 

HENPRET’S Guide to English 
Goins, from the Conquest to the 
present time. New and revised 
Edition by C. F. Keary, M.A., 
F.S.A 6j. 

HENRY OF HtTNTINGDONr’S 
History of the English. Trans- 
lated by T. Forester, M.A. 5 ^. 

HENRY’S (Matthew) Exposition 
of the Book of the Psalms, p, 

HELIODORirs Theagenes and 
Chanolea. See Greek Ro- 
mances. 

HERODOTUS. Translated by the 
Rev, Henry Cary, M.A. 3^. 6iif. 

Analysis and Summary of 

By J. T. Wheeler, ss, 

HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, and 
THEOGNIS, Translated by the 
Rev. J. Banks, M.A, Ss, 

HOFFMANN’S (E, T, W.) The 
Serapton Brethren. Translated 
from the German by Lt.-Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 2 vols. 3J. 6 d, each. 

HOLBEIN’S Dance of Death 
and Bible Cuts Upwards of 150 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile, 
wdth Introduction and Descrip- 
tions by Francis Douce and Dr. 
Thomas Frognall Dibden, 5 j, 

HOMER’S Dlad. A new trans- 
lation by E, H. Blakeney, M.A. 
Vol, 1. containing Books I.-XII. 

Translated into English Prose 

by T. A. Buckley, B.A, 5^. 
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H 0 ME R ' S Odyssey. Hymns, 
Epigrams, and Battle of the Frogs 
and Mice. Translated into Eng- 
lish Prose by T, A, Buckley, B.A. 
5 ^. 

— ir- also Pope. 

HOOPER’S (G.) Waterloo : The 
Downfall of the First Napo- 
leon : a History of the Campaign 
of 1815. By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans. 3J. 6d. 

The Campaign of Sedan ; 

The Downfall of the Second Em- 
pire, August - September, 1870. 
With General Map and Six Plans 
of Battle, 3 j. 

HORACE. A new literal Prose 
tianslation, byA. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. 3J. 6rf. 

HUGO’S (Victor) Dramatic 
Works. Hernam — Ruy Bias — 

The King’s Diversion. Translated 
by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
F. L. SIous. 3J. 6d, 

— Poems, chiefly Lyrical. Trans- 
lated by vanous Writers, now first 
collected by J. H. L. Williams. 
3J, 6d, 

HUMBOLDT’S Cosmos. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Otti, B, H. Paul, 
and W, S. Dallas, F.L.S. 5 vols. 
31. 6d, each, excepting Vol. V. 

Personal Narrative of his 

Travels to the Equinoctial Re- 
gions of America during the years 
1 799- 1 804. Translated by T. 
Ross. 3 vols. 5^. each, 

— F— Views of Nature. Translated 
by E. C. Ottd and H. G. Bohn. 

HUMPHSEVS* Coin CoUeotor’s 
Manual. By H. N. Humphreys, 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel. 2 vols. 
each. 


HUNGARY: its IIistor>’ and Re- 
volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth, 3jr, S<i 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me- 
moirs of the Life of. By his 
Widow, Lucy : together with hei 
Autobiography, and an Account 
of the Siege of Lathom House. 
3j. 6d. 

HUNT’S Poetry of Science. By 
Richard Hunt. 3rd Edition, xe 
vised and enlaiged, 5^. 

INGULPH’S Chronicles of the 
Abbey of Oroyland, with the 
Continuation by Peter of Bhns 
and other Writers. Translated by 
H.T. Riley, M.A. 5^. 

IRVING’S (Washington) Com- 
plete Works. 15 vols. With Por- 
traits, iScc. 3;. 6d, each. 

I. — Salmagundi, Knicker- 

bocker’s History of New 
York, 

II, — ^The Sketch-Book, and the 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 

III. — Br'^cebridge Hall, Abbots- 

ford and Newstead Abbey* 

IV. -^The Alhambra, Tales of a 

Traveller. 

V.— Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada, Legends of 
the Conquest of Spain, 

VI. & VII. — Life and Voyages of 
Columbus, together with 
the Voyages of his Com- 
panions. 

VIIL — Astoria, A Tour on the 
Prairies. 

IX. — Life of Mahomet, Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet. 

X. — ^Adventures of Captain Bon- 
neville, U,S.A., Wolfert’s 
Roost. 

XL — Biographies |ind Miscella- 
neous Papers* 

XII.-XV.— Life of George Wash- 
ington. 4 vols. 
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lEVING'S (Wasiiington) Life 
aad. Letters, By his Nephew, 
Herre E. Irving, 2 vols, 35. 6:f. 
each, 

ISOCBATES, The Orations of. 
Translated by J- H. Freese, M,A. 
VoL I. Sr. 

JAMES S (a. P. R.) Life of 
Richard OoBur de Lion. 2 vols, 
3^. 6^/. each. 

JAMESON'S (Mrs,) Shake- 
speare’s Heroines. Character- 
istics of Women: Moral, Poetical, 
and 1 listorical. By M rs. J ameson. 

JESSE’S (E.) Anecdotes of Dogs. 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
Engravings. 51. 

JESSE’S (J.H.) Memoirs of the 
Court of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts, including 
the Piotcctoiate. 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits. 5^ . each. 

— Memoirs of the Pretenders 
and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits. $s, 

JOHNSON’S Lives of the Poets. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by Professor 
Hales, 3 vols. 3r. each. 

JOSEPHUS (Elavlus), The Works 
of, Whiston’s Translation, re- 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M. A 
With Topographical and Geo. 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
a W. Wilson, K.C.B. 5 vols. 
3r. 64* each. 

JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain- 
ing Gregory Nazianzen’s Two In- 
vectives and Libanus’ Monody, 
with Juliarfs extant Theosophical 
Works, Translated by C. W. 
King, M.A. 5r. 


JUNIUS’S Letters. With all the 
Notes of Woodfall’s Edition, and 
important Additions. 2 vols. 
3J. 6d. each. 

JUSTIN CORNELIUS NEPOS, 
and EUTROPIUS Translated 
by the Rev. J. S, Watson, M.A. 
5 ^- 

JUVENAL, PERSIUS, SUL- 
PICIA and LUCILIUS. Trans- 
lated by L. Evans, M.A. 5;. 

KANT’S Critique of Pure Reason. 
Translated by J. M. D. Meikle- 
john. 5^. 

Prolegomena and Meta- 

phyBlcalFoundatlonsofNatural 
Science. Translated by E. Belfort 
Bax. Sj. 

EEIGHTLEY’S (Thomas) My- 
thology of Ancient G-reeoe and 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D, 
With 12 Plates from the Antique, 
5J. 

KEIGHTLEY’S Fairy Mytho- 
logy, illustrative of the Romance 
and Superstition of Various Coun- 
tries. Revised Edition, with 
Frontispiece by Cruikshank, 5^. 

LA FONTAINE’S Fables. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by EUzut 
Wright. N ew Edition, with Notes 
by J. W. M. Gibbs. 3i. 64. 

LAMARTINE’S History of the 
Girondlata. Translated by H. T, 
Ryde. 3 vols. p. 6/. e^. 

History of the Restoration 

of Monarchy In France (a Sequel 
to the History of the Girondists). 
4 vols. Ss. 64* each. 

History of the French Re- 
volution of 1848 . p, 64. 

LAMB’S (Charles) Essays of EUa 
and Ehana. Complete Edition- 
3J, 64, 
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liAMB’S (Charles) Specimens of 
EagUsh Dramatic Poets of the 
Time of Elizabeth. 3J. 6<^* 

Memorials and Eetters of 

Charles Lamb. By Serjeant 
Taliburd. New Edition, revised, 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 
3r. each. 

Tales from Shakespeare. 

With Illustrations by Byam Shaw. 
Zs, ed. 

LANE’S Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments. Edited by Stanley 
Lans-Poole, M.A., LittD. 4 
vols. 3jr. 6d. each. 

LAPPENBERC-^S History of 
England under the Anglo- 
■ Saxon Kings. Translated by 
B. Thorpe, F.S.A. New edition, 
revised by E^ G. Ott6, 2 vols. 

, 3r. td, each. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI’S 
Tr^tlee on Painting. Trans- 
lated by J. F. Rigaud, R.A.t 
With a Life of Leonardo by John 
^ Brown. With numerous 

Plates. Sr. 

IrEPSnxS’S Letters from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of 
Sinai, Translated by L. and 
J; B. Horner* With Maps. 5J, . 

liESSI^rCPS Dramatio Wbrks, 

' .Complete. Edited by Ernest Bell, 
M.A. With Memoir of Lessing 
I ,, by Helen Zimmem. 2 vols. 
3^* 6^/. each. 

.I^okoon, Dramatio Notes, 
■-amd^ the Repreaentatlon of 
. - by the Ancients. Trans- 

4at^ by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
^ .,Emftnem. Edited by Edward 
f .-Bell, M.A. With a Frontispiece 
%f Laokoon group. 3^, 

kjlLLibs Introduction to Aatro- 
,a GlUMMAit.- m- 
and Tables for Cal- 
Nativities, by Zadkiel. 5J. 


LIVY’S History of Rome. Trans- 
lated by Dr. Spillan, C. Edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols. 51, each. 

LOCKE’S Philosophical Works. 
Edited by J. A. St, Tohn, 2 vols. 
3J. dif. each. 

LOCKHART {S. G.)— Burns. 

LODGE’S Portraits’of Illustrious 
Personages of Great Britain, 
with Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio- 
graphies unabridged, 8 vols. sr. 
each. 

[Fols. IF. and VII. ouloffinut* 

LONDON’S (Mrs.) Natural 
History. Revised edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With 
numerous Woodcut Illus, 5J, 

LOWNDES’ Bibliographer’s 
Manual of English. LiteratU3?e, 
Enlarged Edition. By H, G. 
Bohn. 6 vols. cloth, 5r, each. 
Or 4 vols. half morocco, 2/. 2J. 

LONGTJS. Daphnla and Ohloe. 
— See Greek Romances. 

LUCAN’S Pharsalla. Translated 
by H, T. Riley, M.A, 5 j, 

L NO IAN’S Dialogues of the 
Gods, of the Sea Gods, and 
of the Dead. Translated by 
Howard Williams, M.A. 5^. 

LNCRETINS. A Prose Trans- 
lation. By H. A. J. Munro. 
Reprinted from the Final (4th) 
Edition. With an Introduction 
by J. D. Daff, M.A. 55-. 

LNTHER’S Table-Talk. Trans- 
lated and Edited by William 
Hazlitt. 3r. 6d. « 

Autoblography.^^S^ 

Michelet. 



Confamed in Bohn^s Libraries, 


IS 


MAOHIAYKLIirs History of 
Fioreaoft, together with the 
Prince, Savonarola, various His- 
torical Tracts, and a Memoir of 
Machiavelli. 3^. 6 ti, 

MALLET’S Northern Antlq.ul- 
tlea, or an Historical Account of 
the Manners, Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveries, Language and 
Literature, of the Ancient Scandi- 
navians. Translated by Bishop 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation of the 
Prose Edda, by J, A. Black- 
well- 5 r. 

MANEONL The Betrothed : 
bein^ a Translation of * I Pro- 
mcssi Sposi.’ By Alessandro 
Manzonh With numerous Wood- 
cuts. 5J. 

MABOO POLO’S Travels; the 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 5r. 

BABEYAT'S (Capt. B.N.) 
Masterman Beady. With 93 
Woodcuts. 3r. 6 d, 

— Mission ; or, Scenes in Africa. 
lUustratetl by Gilbert and DalzieU 

3 J. 

Pirate and Three Cutters. 

With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, 
R.A. 3 J. 

« — Privateersman. 8 Engrav- 

ings on Steel. 3J. 6 a 

^ — Seltlera In Canada. 10 En- 
gravings by Oin)ert and DalzieL 

Poor JaoJe. With 16 Illus- 
trations after Clarkson Stansfield, 
RA. 

Peter Simple, With 8 MI- 
page IHustralions. 3x, 6 d, 


MABTIAL’S Epigrams, complete. 
Translated into Prose, each ac- 
companied by one or more Verse 
Translations selected from the 
Works of English Poets, and 
other sources, yj. 6 S, 

MABTINEATT'S (Harriet) His- 
tory of England, from 1800- 
1815. 3r, 6 d, 

History of the Thirty Tears’ 

Peace, a.d. 1815-46. 4 vols. 

3J. 6 d. each. 

See Comfds Positive Philosophy ^ 

MATTHEW OE WESTMIN, 
STEB'S Flowers of History, 
from the beginning of the World 
toA.D 1307. Translated by C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols. Sr. each. 

MAXWELL’S Victories of Wel- 
Ington and the British Armies. 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits. $s, 

MBNZEL’S History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842. 

3 vols. 3 A Sd, each. 

MICHAEL ANGELO AND 
I BAPHAEL, their Lives and 

[ Works. By Duppa aud Quatre- 

mere de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel. 5r. 

MICHELET’S Luther’s Auto- 
biography. Trans, by William 
Ilazlitt With an Appendix (no 
pages) of Notes, p. 

History of the French Bevo* 

lutlon from its earliest inditjations 
to the flight of the King in 1791. 
3 ^. 5d, 

MIGNET’SHlstory of theFrehoh 
Revolution, from 1789 to 1814. 
3^. 6d, New edition reset, 

MILL (J. S.). Early Essays by 
John Stuart Mill. Collected from 
various sources byj. W, M. Cxibbs, 
p. 6d, > 
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MIXiL 3 BB (Brofessor). History 
Bhiloaophioally Illustrated, from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 4 vols. 
3 j. 6 d, each. 

MILTON’S Prose Works. Edited 
by J. A. St. John. 5 vols. 31. 6 d. 
each. 

Poetical Works, with a Me- 
moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd’s Verbal Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 

. of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravings from Drawings 
by W. Harvey. 2 vols. 31. 
each. 

MITFORD’S (Miss) Our Village 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravings on 
Steel. 2 vols. 3r. 6 d, each. 

MOLmRH’S Dramatic Works. 
A new Translation in English 
Prose, by C. H. Wall. 3 vols. 
3J. Sd, each. 

MONTAGXT. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Edited by her great- 
^andson. Lord Whamcliffe’s Edi- 
tion, and revised by W, Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits. 2 vols. 5 j, each. 

MONTAIGNE’S Essays. Cotton’s 
Translation, revised by W. C. 
Hariitt. New Edition. 3 vols. 
3J, 6fl?. each. 

'MONTESQUIEU’S Spirit 01 
Lavys- New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. V. Pritchard, 
A.!M. 2 vols. 31. each. 

MORE’S Utopia. Robinson’s 
translation, with Roper’s ‘ Life 
of Sir Thomas More,’ and More’s 
/Letters to Margaret Roper and 
others. Edited, with Introduc- 
, tion and Notes, by George 
Sampson. 51. 


MORPHY’S Games of Chess, 
Being the Matches and best Games 
played by theAmerican Champion, 
with Explanatory and An?lytical 
Notes by J. Low'enthal 5J. 

MOTLEY (J. L.). The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic. A History. 
By John Lothrop Motley. New 
Edition, with Biographical Intro- 
duction by Moncure D. Conway. 
3 vols. 3r. 6 d» each. 

MUDIE’S British Birds ; or, His- 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L. Martin. With 52 Figures 
of Biids and 7 Coloured Plates of 
Eggs. 2 vols. 

NEANDER (Dr. A.). History 
of the Christian Religion and 
Churoh, Trans, from the Germ.in 
byJ.Torrey. 10 vols. 3r.6u?'. each. 

[ Vcls, VI. ajtii .V. out of // ini, 

Life of Jesus Christ. Trans- 
lated by J. McClintock and C. 
Blumenthal. 3^, 60?. 

BCistory of the Planting and 

Training of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles. 
Translated by J. E. Ryland. 
2 vols. 3r. ed, each. 

Memorials of Christian Life 

In the Early and IMiddle Ages ,* 
including Light in Dark Places. 
Trans, by J. E. Ryland. 31, 6^. 

NIBELUNGEN LIED. The 
Lay of the Nlbelungs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Horton, and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nibe- 
lungen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 

S>r- 

NEW TESTAMENT (The) in 
Gxe^. Griesbach’s Text, with 
various Readings a*l the foot of 
the page, and Parallel References 
in the margm ; also a Critical 



C^niamed in. Bohi's Libraries. 
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InircKiuctiou aad ChronoJo^cal 
Tables- By an eminent Scholar* 
with a Greek and English Lexicon. 
3rd Eilition* revised and corrected. 
Two Facsimiles of Greek Manu- 
scrMs. 900 pages. 51. 

The Lexicon may be had sepa- 
rately, price 2s, 


I OVIB^S Works, complete, LitenxUy 
j translated into Frose, 3 vols. 
i 5j. each. 

I 

[ BASCAL^S Thoughts. Translated 
5 from the Test of M. Anguste 
5 Molinier by C. Kegan Panl. 3 s(d 
i Edition. 3r. 6ff- 


HIGOLIHI’S History of the 
dosnits: their Origin, Progress, 
Doctrines, and Designs. With 8 
Portraits. 5i-. 

NOBTH (H.) Lives of the Right 
Hon. Francis North, Baron Guild- 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev, Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto- 
biography of the Author. Edited 
by Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 3 vols. 
3r, 6i/, each. 

HH0EHT’S (Lord) Momoriala 
of Hanapdea, his Party and 
Times. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. 51. 

OLD ENGLISH CHBON- 
lOLES, including Ethelwerd’s 
Chronicle, Asset’s Life of Alfred, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s British 
Hiitory, Gildas, Nennius, and the 
furious chronicle of Richard of 
Cirencester- Edited by J. A. 
Gde.s, D.C.L. 51. 

OMAN(LO.) ThoGr^t Indian 
Eploa : the Stories of the Rama- i 
Van A and the Mahabharata. 
By John Campl>en Oman, Frin- 
dpal of Khalsa Collie, Amritsar. 
With Notes, Apvxndkes, and 
lUustrationa. 31. 

OltoEHIODS TITALIS' Bode* 
ilnillcml Blatoxj of 3lkigland 
and Kwmandy. Translated by 
T. Forester, M.A. To which is 
^ded the^CMRONiCLi of St. 
SvROtnuT* 4 vols. 5J. oich. ' 

[ V0h* IT, ufU /r, mi cf print. 


PAULTS (Dt. E.) Life of Alfrod 
the Great. Translated from the 
German. To which is appended 
Alfred's Anglo-Saxon Version, 
OF Orosius. With a literal 
Translation interp;tged, Notes, 
and an ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR 
and Glossary, by B, Thorpe. Sr. 

PATJSANIAS' Description of 
i Greece. Newly translated by A. R. 
j Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

I PEARSON’S Exposition of the 
Creed. Edited by E. Wafford, 
M.A. 5r. 

PEPYS’ Diapr and Correapond- 
ence. Deciphered by the Rev. 
J. Smith, M.A., from the original 
Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian 
Library. Edited by Lord Br<iy- 
I bro<»ke. 4 vols. With 31 En- 
! gmvings. 5J. each. 

I PERCY'S Boliques of Anotent 
English Poetry, With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos* 
sary. Edited by j. V. Pritchard^ 
A.M. 2 vols. 3r. dflf. each. 

PBESim-^^rir Jcvriul 

PETKAKOH'S Bonnets, TH- 
nmphs, and other Poems. 
Translated into English Verse 
various Hands. With a Life m 
the Poet by Thomas CamnhelL 
With Portrait and *5 Steel En- 
gravings. 5A 

PICKEEXNG’B Ifflktoy of . Si 
Eacea of Man, and their Geo’* 
graphical Distribution. Wid^AH 
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Analytical Synopsis of the 
Natural History of Man by 
Dr. Hall. With a Map of the 
World and 12 coloured Plates. 55. 

3 PINDAB. Translated into Prose 
by Dawson W. Turner. To which 
is added the Metrical Version by 
Abraham Moore. 5^. 

PLANCHE. History of British 
Costume, from the Earliest Time 
to the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. R. Planch^, 
Somerset Herald, With upwards 
of 400 Illustrations. 51. 

PLATO'S Worhs. literally trans- 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. 5J. each. 

L — The Apology of Socrates, 
Crito, Phsedo, Gorgias, Pro- 
tagoras, Phsedrus, Theaatetus, 
Euthyphron, Lysis. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. Carey. 

IL— The Republic, Timmus, and 
Critias. Translated by Henry 
Davis. 

ill. — Meno, Euthydemus, The 
Sophist, Statesman, Cratylus, 
Parmenides, and the Banquet. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

IV. — Philebus, Charmides, Laches, 
Menexenus, Hippias, Ion, 
The Two Alcibiades, The- 
ag^, Rivals, Hipp^hus, 
Minos, Clitopho, Epistles. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

V. — The Laws. Translated by 
G. Burges. 

VI. — The Doubtful Works. Trans- 
lated by G. Burges. 

Summary and Analysis of 

the Dialogues, With Analytical 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D. 5^. 

PLATTTDS’S Comedies, Trans- 
lated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 2 
vols. 5 l each. 

i PlklJTS'. The Letters of Pliny 
the 'Tbiinger, Mdmoth’s trans- 
^ / lotion, revised by the Rev. E. C. 

^'^'/if^T'.‘Bosanquet, M.A. 5x, 


PLOTINDS, Select Works of. 
Translated by Thomas Taylor. 
W’’uh an Introduction containing 
the substance of Porphyry^s Plo- 
tinus. Edited by G. R. S. Mead, 
B.A., M.R.A.S. 5J. 

PLUTAHCH’S Lives. Translated 
by A. Stewart, M.A.,and George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. 3^. 6d/. each, 

— Morals, Theosophkal Essays. 
Translated by C. W. King, M.A, 
5x. 

Morals. Ethical Essays. 

Translated by the Rev. A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A, 5r. 

POETRT OP AMERICA. Se- 
lections from One Hundred 
American Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. By W. J. Linton. 3s. 6c/. 

POLITICAL CYCLOPJ 3 DXA. 

A Dictionary of Political, Con- 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ; forming a 
Work of Reference on subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Com.merce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. 3J. 6rf. each. 

[IV. /. Qtit (if print. 

POPE»S PoeUoal Worke. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carrutl>ers, With numerous Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. qx. each. 

[ VoL /. out of print. 

— — - Homer’s XUad, Edited by 
the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illustrated by the entire Series of 
Flaxman’s Designs. 5/, 

Homer’fl Odyssey, with the 

Battle of Frogs and Mice, Ilymns, 
&c., by other translators, l&Jiled 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. ^ 
With the entire Series of Flax- 
man's Designs, Sj, 

Life, including many of his 

Letters, By Rol^ Carruthers. 
With numerous Illustrations. 5.t« 
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JOtFSKKIN’S Prose Taloa: The , 

Cftptnin’s IXwi^hter- l)<m’>ravsky * 
— The Queen of Spa<U*s — An ! 
Amateur Fcn'^ant <5irl— The Shot ( 
—The Snow Storin-*The Pont- j 
maifter The 0>h‘in Maker — ! 
Rirdjali—The Kj'vptuin Ni.i'hts— I 
Peier the Great Ne^^ro^ 'I'rans- 
lalcd hy T. Keane* 30 (ti, 

PRBSCDTT^S Conquest of 
Mexioo* 0>pyrip[ht edkion, with 
the notes i>y John Foster Kirk, 
ami an introduction Iw G. l\ 
Win=ibijJ. 3 vok* 3x. d/. each. 

— Oonquoat of Peru. Copyright 
edition, with the notes of John 
Foster Kirk. 2 vols* 3n d/. each. 

Bef gn of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Copyright edition, 
with the notes of John Foster 
Kirk. 3 vols* 3r. d/, each. 

PROPBRTItrS. Translated by 
Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from various sources. 
3 J. 6^. 

PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Rcpublicalion 
of Ray’s Collection of English 
l^roveilis, with his additions horn 
h'oreign Languages and a com- 
picte Alphal>ctical Index; in which 
are introduced large additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Hayings, j 
Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, i 
collected by n. G, Bohn* 51. j 

POOTEKT AKD POROELAIH, 
and other Objects of Verlu. Com- 
prising an Illustrated Catalo^e of 
the Bernal Collection of Works 
of Art, with the prices at wliich 
they were s^dd by auction, and 
names of the possessors. To which 
are added, an Introducto^lrccture 
on Potteiy and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all the known 
Marks and hjonograma. By Henry 
G4 Bohn* With numerous Wood 
Engravings, 5r.s or with Coloured 
HlusUations, tor, 6d, 


PROtrr‘S (Fathor) Roliquos* Col- 
U'Ctcd and arranged by Rev. F. 
Mahony. New issue, with 21 
Etchings by D. MacUse, R.A, 
Nearly 600 pages. 51', 

QUINTILIAN’S Irmtitutea of 
Oratory, or Education of an 
Orator* Translated by the Rev. 
J. S, Watson, M.A, a vols. 5a 
each. 

BAGINB’S (Jean) Bramatlo 
Works. A metrical English ver- 
sion. By R. Bruce Boswell, M.A. 
Oxon, 2 vols. 3 n 6 d, each. 

RANKEB History of the Popos, 
during the Last Four Centuries. 
Tuinslatcd by E. Foster. Mrs. 
Foster’s translation levised, with 
considerable additions, by G. R. 
Dennis, B.A. 3 vols. 3r. each. 

History of Servla and the 

Servian Revolution. With an 
Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. Kerr. 
3r. 6d. 

RECREATIONS InSHOOTING. 
By * Craven.* With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Coopei, R.A. 5^. 

RENNIE’S Insect Arohlteoturo. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 
T. G. Wood, M.A. With M 
Woodcut Illustrations. Ss, 

HEYNOLBS’ (Sir J.) litejWT 
Works. Edited by H* W. Beechy^ 
2 vols. $s* 6 d each. 

RIOARBO on the PrlBOiples of 
PoUtioal Ecsonomy and Taxa- 
tion, Edited by E. C. K. Conner, 
M.A* 5 ^* 

RICHTER (Jean Paul Friedrich 
Iievana, a Treatise on Education': 
together with the AutoHogrq^' 
(a Fragment), and a short 
fatory Memoir* 3J. 6 d, 
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RIOHTEK (JeanFaul FfiecLrich). 
Mower, Fruit, and Thom 
Fiecea, or the Wedded life, Death, 
and Marriage of Firmian Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish of Kuhschnapptel. 
Newly translated by Dt.-CoLAlex« 
Ewing. 3f. 

ROGEK DE HOYEDEN’S An- 
nals of English History, com- 
prising the History of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
from A.D. 732 to A. D. 1201. 
Translated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 
2 vols, SJ. each. 

ROGER OP -WEKDOVER’S 
Mowers of History, comprising 
the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to A,D. 
1235, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. Translated by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

[ Voh II. out of p 7 inf. 

ROME In the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Containing a com- 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modern Times. By C. A. Eaton. 
With 34 Steel Engravings, 2 vols. 
5 j. each. 

— Sto Burn, 

BOSCOE’S (W.) Life and Font!- 
floate of Leo X. Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. 2 
vols. 3J* (id. each. 

— Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
called ‘ the Magnificent.’ With 
his poems, letters, &c. loth 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roscoe by his Son, 3J, 

RUSSIA. History of, from the 
earhest Period, compiled from 
the most authentic sources by 
Walter K. Kelly. With Portraits. 
2 vols, 3;. Cid. each. 

'SAI.I.UST, FLOBUS, and TEL- 

i , LBITJS PATEECXJ-XiUS. 

"Trans, by J- S. Watson, M.A Sr. 

i , n ( 


SCHILLER’S Workx Translated 
by various hands. ; voL, 6d. 
each ; — 

L— History of the Tiiirty Years’ 
War. 

n. — History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of 
Counts Egmont and Horn, 
the Siege of Antwerp, and 
the Disturbances in France 
preceding the Reign of 
Henry IV. 

III. — Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 

Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essay), 
These Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 

IV. — Robbers ( wdth Schiller’s 

original Preface), Fiesco, 
Love and Intrigue, De- 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this 
volume are franslated into 
Prose. 

V. — Poems, 

VL —Essays, yEsthetical and Philo- 
sophical 

VII. — Wallenstein’s Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Death of 
Wallenstein, William Tell. 

SCHILLER and GOETHE. 
Correspondence between, from 
A.D. 1794-1805, Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 3r. 6 d* 
each- 

SCHLEGEL’S (F.) Leotui^ on 
the Plillosophy of Life and the 
Philosophy of Language. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor- 
rison, M.A. 3r. 6 dp 

Lectures on the History of 

Literature, Ancient and Modem. 
Translated from the German. $sSa^ 

Lectures on thS Philosophy 

of History. Translated by J. B. 
Robertson. 31, 6^. 
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S CH L E, 0 H L S JuMiitm on 
Mo 4 em HiaioiT. toj^etber with 
llit‘ Ixcturcs cnittlttd Cmr sinti 
Al.*%ariib't» ami The Beginning of 
uur Ttanslated by L. 

PurceU nmi K. IL VVhiteu^ck. 
3n M. 

- — JSaUaotlc and MiacoUaneous 
Works. Translated by E» J. 
MillmgtMnf 6J* 

SOKLEaEL S {A. W.) Lectnros 
ou Pramatic Art and Litera- 
turo. Tran limit'd by J. Black. 
Kevised Fditinn, by the Rev. 
A. J. W. Monison, M.A. 3.?. 6A 

SCHOPENHADICE on the Four- 
fold Boot of the Principle of 
Sulhoient Reason, and On the 
WJR In Nature. Translated by 
Madame Hillebiand. 5;. 

Eaaaya. Selected and Trans- 

hred. With a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Sketch of lus Philo- 
sophy, hy E. Belfoit Bax. S^* 

SGHOUWS Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Henfrey. 
With coltnued Map of the Geo- 
graphy of Plants. 55. 

SCHUMANN (Robert) IIU Life 
ami Works, by August Kctssinann, 
Translated by A. L. Alger. 3J. 6i. 

Early Letters Odginallypub- 

bhshed by his Wife. Translated 
by May Hert^ert. With a Preface 
by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 
3^. 6^. 

SENECA on Benefits. Newly 
translated by A. Stewart, M.A. 
3f. 6d* 

Minor Essays and On Clem- 
ency. Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. 5/. 

SEAKES&EABE LOOtT- 
mmXB. Arranged by D. H. 
I^mbert, B.A. 64 


SHAKESPEARE'S Lramatlo 
Art. The History and Character 
of Shakespeaie’s Flays. By Dr. 
Hermann Ulrici. Tionslatud by 
L. Dora Schmita. 2 vols. 31. 6<af. 
each. 

SHAKESPEARE (Wiliiani). A 
Literary Biography by Karl Elze, 
Pfa.D., LL.D. Translated by 
L. Dora Sebmits. Sn 

SHARPE (S.) The History of 
Egypt, from the Earliest Times 
till the Conquest by the Arabs, 
A.n. 640. By Samuel Sharpe. 

2 Maps and upwards of 4OO Illus- 
trative Woodcuts. 2 vols. p* each. 

SHERIDAN’S Dramatio Works, 
Complete. With Life by G. G. S. 
3 ^. 6d, 

SISMONDPS History of the 
Literature of the South ot 
Europe Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe. 2 vols. 31, 6d, each, 

SMITH'S Synonyms and An- 
tonyms, or Kindred Words and 
their Opposites. Revised Edi- 
tion. 5r. 

Synonyms Discriminated. 

A Dictionary of Synonymous ' 
Words in the English Language, 
showing the Accurate signincation 
of words of similar meaning. 
Edited by the Rev. H. Percy 
Smith, M.A. 6s. 

SMITH’S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Natlonfl. Edited by E. Belfort 
Bax. 2 vols, 3r. 60?, each. 

Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

With a Memoir of the Author by 
Dugald Stewart. 3r. 6d> 

SMYTH’S (Professor) Leottjrefl . 
on Modem History, 2 vqla* 
31. 6<f. each. 

Lectures on the Frehofi 

Revolutiou. 2 vols, 3n6<f* each# 

[ f /. ou^ offnnt 
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An Alphabetical List of Books 


SMITH’S ( Pye ) aeology and 
Scripture. 2nd Edition. 5^. 

SMOLLETT’S Adventures 01 
Roderick Random. With short 
Memoir and Bibliography, and 
Cruiksbank's Illustrations. 3^. Sd. 

- — Adventures of Peregrine 
Pickle. With Bibliography and 
Crmkshank’s Illustrations. 2 vols. 
31. 6 d. each. 

The Expedition of Hum- 
phry Clinker. With Bibliography 
and Cruiksbank’s Illustrations, 

3J. 

SOCRATES (sumamed ‘Soholas- 
ticus ’) . The E cjclesiastical His- 
tory of (a, 0.305-445). Translated 
from the Greek. Sn 

SOPHOCLES, The Tragedies of. 
A New Prose Translation, with 
Memoir, Notes, &c., by E. P. 
Coleridge, M.A. gi. 

SOUTHEY’S Life of Nelson. 
With Portraits, Plans, and up- 
wards of 50 Engravings on Steel 
and Wood. 5^. 

— - Life of Wesley, and the Rise 
and Progress of Methodism. 5^, 

— Robert Southey. The Story 
of his Life written in his Letters. 
Edited by John Dennis. 3 j. 6^/, 

JOJSOMEN’S Eocleslastloal His- 
tory. Translated from the Greek. 
Together with the Ecclesiasti- 
cal History of Philostor- 
Giys, as epitomised by Photius. 
Translated by Rev. E, Walford, 
H.A. Sl 

PINOZAS Chief Works. Trans- 
lated, with Introduction, by R.H.M. 
Elwes. 2 vols* 5 j* each* 

STANLEY’S Olasslfled Synopsis 
{' of the Pxinolpal Painters of the 
and ELexulsh Sohoola. 
5**^. George Stanley. 5 j. 


STAUNTON’S Chess-Player’s 
Handbook. 5^. 

Chess Praxis. A Supplement 

to the Chess-player’s Handbook. 
S-f* 

Chess-player’s Companion. 

Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 
Collection of Match Games, and 
a Selection of Original Problems, 
5f* 

Chess Tournament of 1851. 

With Introduction and Notes. 5^. 

STOGKHARDT’S Experimental 
Chemistry. Edited by C. W. 
Heaton, F.C.S, 5^. 

STOWE (Mfs.H.B.)Unole Tom’s 
Cabin. Illustrated. $s. 6 d 

STRABO’S Geography. Trans- 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A., 
and H, C. Hamilton, 3 vols. 
Sn each. 

STRICKLAND’S (Agnes) Lives 
of the Queens of England, from 
the Noiman Conquest. Revised 
Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 
5 j. each, 

Life of Mary Queen of Scots, 

2 vols. 5 j. each. 

Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 

Princesses. With Portraits. 

STUART and REYETT’S Anti- 
quities of Athens, and other 
Monuments of Greece. With 71 
Plates engraved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcut Capitals. 5 j. 

SUETONIUS’ Lives of theTwelve 
Cflssars and Lives of the Gram- 
marians. Thomson’s translation, 
revised by T. Forester, p* 

SWIFT’S Prose Wq^kfl. Edited 
by Temple Scott, With a Bio* 

g aphical Introduction by the Right 
on. W. E. H* Lecky, M.P. 


C^ntaim^d m Bokds Liharies. 


With Portraits and Facsimiles, 
sj vnls. 5^*. each. 

L-^A Talc of a Tub, The Battle 
of the Books, and other 
early works. Failed by 
Temple Scott. With a 
Bii^raphical Introduction 
by W. E. II Lecky. 
n.-^TheJoumalto Stella. Edited 
hy^ Frederick RyIand,M.A. 
With 2 Portraits and Fac- 
simile. 

nL& iV, — Writings on Religion and 
the Church. 

V. — Hislarical and Political 

Tracts (English), 

VI, — The Drapicr’s Letters. 

With facsimiles of Wood^s 
Coinage, ike. 

VII,— Historical and Political 
Tracts (Irish). 

VIIL-^Gulliver’s Travels, Edited 
by G. R. Dennis, B.A. 
With Portrait and Maps. 
IX. —Contributions to Periodicals, 
X.— Historical Writings. 

XL — Literary Essays. 

XIL-FuU Index^ and Biblio- 
graphy, with on 

the Pottrails of Sv\.i(t by 
Sir Frederick Falkiner, 
and on the Relations be- 
ween Swift and Stella 
by the \ eiy Rev. Dean 
Bernard, 

TAOITirS, Tho Works of. Uter- 
ally translated, s vols. 5 j, each. 

TASSO’S Jerusalem B^lvered. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by J. IL WifTcn. With 8 
Engravings on Steel and 24 Wood- 
cute by Thurston, sr. 

TAYLOR’S (Bishop Jeremy) 
Holy living and Dying, 3J, 

TEN BBIHK.— Brink. 

TBEEHCIB and PH.aiDR'OrS. 
literally translated by IL T, Riley, 
M.A. To which is added, Smart’s 
Metrical Version of Phindrus. sr. 


THEOCRITUS, BIOH, MOS- 
CHUS, and TYET.aBJS. Liter- 
ally translated by the Rev, J, 
Banks, M.A. To which are ap- 
pended the Metrical Versions of 
Chapman, 5r, 

THEODORET andEVAGRIUS, 
Histories of the Church from A,D. 
333 to A.D. 427 ; and from A.D. 
43 1 to A. D. 544. Translat ed . 5 j. 

THIERRY’S History of the 
Conquest of England by the 
Nomans. Translated by Wil- 
liam Hazlitt. 2 vols. 3r. 6 d. each. 

THTJOYDIDES. The Pelopon- 
nesian War. Literally translated 
by the Rev, H. Dale. 2 vols. 
3r. 6 d. each. 

An Analysis and Simmary 

of. By J. T. Wheeler. 5^, 

THUDIOHUM (J. L. W.) ATrea- 
tise on Wines. Illustrated. 5r, 

TIRE’S (Dr. A ) Cotton Manufho- 
ture of Great Britain. Edited 
by P. L. Simmonds, 2 vols. 3f, 
each. 

Philosophy of Manulhotures, 

Edited by P. L. Simmonds. fs. 6 d. 

VASARI’S Lives of the most 
Eminent Painters, Sculptors, 
and Arohlteots. Translated by 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Commen- 
tary by J. P. Richter, Ph.D, 6 
vols. 3r, 6 d, each. 

VTRGIL. A Literal Prose Trans- 
lation by A, Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. With Portrait 3J. 

VOLTAIRE’S Talea Translated 
by R, B. Boswell. Containing 
Bebouc, Memnon, Caudide, L’ln- 
gdnu, and other Tales. 3^. 

WALTOFTS Complete Ani^] 
Edited by Edward Jesse. 

Portrait and 203 Engraving dp 
Wood and 26 Engravi^ on 
Steel, 5x. 
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A7i Alphabetical List of Books. 


WALTON’S Lives of Donne, 
Hooker, &o. New Edition re- 
vised by A. H BuUen, with a 
Memoir of Izaak Walton by Wm. 
Dowling. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Sj. 

WELLINGTON, Life of. By ‘An 
Old Soldier.’ From the materials 
of Maxwell. With Index and i8 
S:eel Engravings. 55'. 

Yictories of. See Maxwell. 

YTEKNER’S Templars in 
Cyprus. Translated by E. A. M. 
Lewis. 3J, 6d, 

WESTROPP (H, M.) A Hand- 
book of Archaeology, Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman. Illus- 
trated. 5^. 

WHEATLBT^S A Rational Illus- 
tration of the Book of Common 
Prayer, p. 6(f. 

WHITE’S Natural History 01 
Selbome. With Notes by Sir 
William Jardine. Edited by Ed- 
ward Jesse. With 40 Portraits 
and coloured Plates. 5s. 


YT lESELER'S Ghronologioal 
Synopsis of the Four Gospels. 
Translated by the Rev. Canon 
Venables. 3s. 6J. 

WILLIAMofMALMESBXJRY’S 
Chronicle of the Kings of Eng- 
land. Translated by the Rev. J, 
Sharpe. Edited by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. sj, 

XENOPHON’S Works. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
J^I.A., and the Rev. PI. Dale. In 
3 vois. 5r. each. 

YOUNG (Arthur). Travels in 
France during the years 1787, 
1788, and 1789. Edited by 
M. Betham Edwards. 3.?. 

Tour in Ireland, with 

General Observations on the state 
of the country during the years 
1775-79. Edited by A. W. 
Hutton. With Complete Biblio- 
graphy by J. P. Anderson, and 
Map. 2 vols. 31. 6d. each, 

YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Col- 
lection of Scandinavian and North- 
German Popular Tales and Tra- 
ditions. Edited by B, Thorpe, gi. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 

MESSRS. BELL have made arrangements to supply selections 
of 100 or Sc^ volumes from these famous Libraries, for lu. or 
£6 6 s. net respectively. The volumes may be selected without 
auy restriction from the full List of the Libraries, now niimbermg 
t j^tearly 800 volumes. 

ivje/rs Fos full pjft/culafs. 


THE YORK LIBRARY 

A NKW SKRn-:.N OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 

''rV; and 

Fcap. 8\o. in cloth, 2s. net; 

In leather, 3s. net. 

*Tho Voik Libran is m'ticcable by rea.son of the wEdom and intdli- 
j:*ence di^pLui\I m the choice of unhackneyed classics, • , . A most 
aUraedvf .^enes of reprints. . . . The size and style of the volumes are 
exactly what they &hould 

T/:r vo/ioms are no'ia ready : 

CHARLOTTK RRONTE’S JANE EVRE. 

BURNEY'S EVELINA. Edited, with an Introduction and 

NotRS, by ANNin Uat.se Ellis . 

BURNEY’S CECILIA, Edited by Annie Raine Elus. 2 vols. 

BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, Edited by the 
Rev. A. R, .MiiLLETO, M.A., with IntroducUon by K H. Bullek. 3 vols. 
BURTON'S (SIR RICHARD) PILGRIMAGE TO AL-. 
MADINAH AND MECCAH. With Introduction by Stanley LaNB* 
PiH)LK. a \oL. 

CALVEKLKV THE IDYLLS OF THEOCRITUS, with the 
of Viriiil. Tianslattnl into lOnghdi Veise by C' S. Calverley, 
With an Intnubii'tion by R Y T\rrell, Lilt D 

CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. Mottkux’s Translation, re- 
vised, Wall Lih kiiART’s Lite and Notes. 2 vols. 

CLASSIC TALP:s : John.son’.s Rasselas, Goldsmith's Vicar 

OR WAIvEITKLI), SlERNP/S SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY, WaLPOI;^*S 
('ASTl.r. oL OTRANTO. With Intiociuction by C. S. Fearenside, 

COLKRIIX'.K'S AIDS TO REFLECTION, and the Confessions 

of an Imiumiig Sinnt. 

COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A series of Essays on Morals, 

INditu's, and Religmn. 

COr.ERID(HCS TABLE TALK AND OMNIANA. Arranged 

and KdiHNl by T, Asuk, B A. 

COLERIlXiE’S LECTURES AND NOTES ON SHAKE. 

SPEAR K, an«i oth^’r Engli&h Poets. Edited by T. Ashe, B A, 

DRAPER’S HISTORY OF THE INTELLECTUAL DE- 

VELOPMENT OF EUROPE. 2 vols. 

EBERS’ AN E<;YPTIAK PRINCESS. Translated by E. S. 

BUt HHLlM. , ^ 

GEORGE ELIOT’S ADAM BEDE. 

EMERSON'S WORKS. A new edition in 5 volumes, with 

Text and collated by Gkdhgr Sampson. 

FIELDING’S TOM JONES (2 vols.), AMELIA (l voL)JQSpP& 

ANDREWS (1 vol). 

CASKELyS SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 



The York lA^‘^kV.Y--coniinued. 

GESTA ROMANORUM, or Entertaining^ Moral Stories in- 
vented by the Monks. Translated from the Latin by the Rev. Charles 
SvsTAN. Revised edition, by Wynnard Hooper, M.A. 

GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated by Anna Swanwick, LL.D. 
Revised edition, with an Introduction and Biblio^aphy by Karl Breul, 
Litt D., FED. 

GOETHE’S POETRY AND TRUTH FROM MY OWN LIFE. 
Translated by M. Steele-Smith, with Introduction and Bibliography by 
Karl Breul, Litt D 

HAWTHORNE’S TRANSFORMATION (The MARBLE FauN). 

HOOPER’S WATERLOO : THE DOWNFALL OF THE 
FIRST NAPOLEON. With Maps and Plans. 

IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK, 

IRVING’S BRACEBRIDGE HALL, OR THE HUMOURISTS. 

JAMESON’S SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. 

LAMB’S ESSAYS. Including the Essays of Elia, Last Essays 
of Elia, and Eliana. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, THE THOUGHTS 
OF. Translated by George Long, M.A. With an Essay on Marcus 
Aurelius by Matthew Arnold. 

MARRYATS MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. With 8 Illustra- 
trations. i vol PETER SIMPLE. With 8 Illustrations, i vol. 

MIGNET’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 

from 1789 to 1814. 

MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS, Cotton’s translation. Revised by 
W. C. Hazlitt. 3 vols. 

MOTLEY’S RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC, With a 
Biogiaphical Introduction by Moncurb D Conway. 3 vols, 

PASCAL’S THOUGHTS. Translated from the Text of M. 
Auguste Mohnier by C, Kecan Paul. Third edition. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Translated, with Notes and a Life by 
Aubrey Stewart, M.a., and George Long, M.A 4 vols. 

RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE POPES, during the Last Four 
Centuries. Mrs, Foster's translation. Revised by G. R Dennis 3 vols. 

SWIFT’S GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by G, R. Dennis, with facsimiles of the original illustrations, 

SWIFT’S JOURNAL TO STELLA. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by F. Ryland, M.A. 

TROLLOPE’S BARSETSHIRE NOVELS,— THE WARDEN 
it vol), BARCHESTER TOWERS (r vol), DR. THORb 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE (i vol), SMALL HOUSE AT 
TON (2 vols.), LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET {2 vols.). 

VOLTAIRE’S ZADIG AND OTHER TALES. Translated by 
R, Bruce Boswell. 

ARtHUR YOUNG’S- TRAVELS IN FRANCE, faring the 
years 1788, and 1789. Edited with Introduction and Notes, by M. 
BETHAMEnWARDS. ^ 

Of/ier Volumes ar^ In Freparaiion* 


E it vol), 
ALLING- 



MASTERS 

OF 

LITERATURE 

Crown Sro, 3 ^. 6ci net. 


This Series aims at g^iving in a handy volume the 
finest passages from the writings of the greatest authors. 
Each volume is edited by a well-known scholar, and 
contains representative selections connected by editorial 
comments. The Editor also contiibutes a lengthy 
Introtliiction, biographical and literary. A Portrait 
will be included in each volume. 


List of Volumes : 

SCOTT. By Professor A, J. , 3raot. 
THACKERAY. By G. K. Chesterton' 
FIELDING. By Professor Saintsbury. 
CARIALE. By the Rev. A. W. Evans. 
DEFOE. By John Masefield. 
DICKENS. By Thomas Seccombe, 

DE QUINCEY. By Sidney Low. 
EMERSON. By G. H. Perris. 
HAZLITT. By E. V, Lucas. 

STERNE. By Dr. Sidney Lee. 



BELL’S HANDBOOKS 

OF 

THE GREAT MASTERS 

IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Liit.D. 

NEW AND CHEAPER REISSUE. 

Post 8vo. With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. 3?. Cd. net each. 

TAe follozuing Volumes /iar>e leen rssued . 

BOTTICELLI. By A. Streeter, 2nd Edition. 

BRUNELLESCHI. By Leader Scott, 

CORREGGIO. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNeil Rushforth, M.A. 

DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marchesa Burlamacciii. 2nd Edition. 
ANDREA DEL SARTO, By H, Guinnfss. 2nd Edition. 
DONATELLO. By Hope Rea. 2nd Edition. 

GERARD DOU. By Dr. W. Martin. Translated by Clara Bell. 
GAUDENZIO FERRARI. By Ethel Halsey. 

FRANCIA. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 

GIOMIONE. By Herbebt Cook, M.A. 

XxIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. 

FRANS HALS. By Gerald S. Davies, M.A. 

BERNARDINO LUINI. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 3id Edition. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI, By Edward McCurdy, M.A. 

MANTEGNA. By Maud Cruttwell. 

MEMLINC. By W. H. James Weale. 

MICHEL ANGELO. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, M.A., 
F.S.A. 

PERUGINO. By G C. Williamson, LituD. 2nd Edition. 

PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A. 
PINTORICCHIO. By Evelyn March Phillipps. 

[RAPHAEL. By H, Strachky. 2nd Edition. 

[REMBRANDT, By Malcolm Bell. 2nd Edition. 
fedBBNS. ByHoPERKA. 

SIGNORELLI. By Maud Cruttwell. 2nd Edition. 

, the Contbssa I,oren 2 o Priuli-Bon. 

'^tolTORETTO. By J. B. Stoughton Holborn, M, A. 

By Lionel Cust, M.V.O,, F.S.A. 

By R. A. M. Stevenson. 3rd Edition. 

^ ^A TTEATJ^ By Edqcumbe Staley, B.A. 

By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, M.A., F.S.A. 

JVriU for lltnstraUd Prcsftcius. 
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New Editions, leap. 8to. 2;. Sot. each net. 

THE ALDINE EDITION 

OP THa 

BRITISH POETS. 

* This exoelli^tit oriition of tbs classics, mth tteir complete texts and 

gcliolarly mttoiluctions, are aometliinff very aiflsrent from the cheap voltuaes of 
ortract® which are just now so much too common.'— Si. James’s Saaette, 

* An excellent acnos. Small, handy, and complete.*— Safwday 'Review, 


Blake, Edited by W. M. Bosaetti. 

Bttma. Edited by G. A.. Aitken. 

3 vole. 

Butler. Edited by E, B. Johnson. 

2 irola. 

OampbeU. Edited by Hie Son- 
InJaw, the Eev. A. W, Hilh With 
Memoir by W. AUmghom. 

Ohattertou. Edited by the Rev. 
W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2 voIb. | 

Ohauoer. Edited by Dr. R. Morris, 
with Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas. 6 vols. 

OhurolilU. Edited by Jas.Hannay. 

3 tola. 

Coleridge. Edited by T. Ashe, 
BX ^roh, 

CoUlaa. Edited by W. Moy 
ThonuM. 

Cowper. Edited by John Brace, 
E.0.A. atolA. 

Vhcfdm. Edited by the Rev. R. 

Hooper, MX 5 vols, 

Goldsmith. Revised Edition by 
Anatia Dobson. With Portrait, 

Gray. Edited by J. Bradshaw, 
XiD.a 

Herbert. Edited by the Rev, A. B, 

Grosttrt. 

Herrick. Edited by George 
iiiintahuty. 3 tola. 

Xtete. Edited by the late Lord 
IQrke White. Edited, with a 

Memoir, by Si> H, Nicolas. 


IdUton. Edited by Dr, Bradahaw. 

2 vole. 

Parnell. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 

Pope. Edited by G, R. Dermis. 
With Memoir by John Dennis. 3 vols. 

Prior. Edited by R. B, Johnson. 

2 vols. 

Raleigh and Wotton. With Se- 
lections from the Writings of other 
COURTLY POETS from 15^ to 16S0, 
Edited by Yen. Archdeacon Hannah, 
D.O.L. 

Rogers. Edited by Edward Bell, 
M.A. 

Scott. Edited by John Dennis. 

5 vols. 

Shakespeare’s Poems. Edited by 
Rev. A. Dyoe. 

Shelley. Edited by H. Buxton 

Forman. 5 vols 

Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Ool- 
her. 6 vols. 

Surrey. Edited by J. Xeowell. 
Swift Edited by the Rev. J. 
Mitford. 3 vols. 

Thomson. Edited by the Rev* D. 
0, Tovey. 2 vols. 

Vaughan. Sacred Poems and 
pious Eiacnlationa, Edited by the 
Riev. H.Xyte, 

Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. 

Dowden. 7 vols, i 

Wyatt. Edited by J. leowell; 
Young 3 vols. Edited by the 
Eev. J 



THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES. 

* The best ms+ifTiction on gaciea ami spoxta by the beat authorities! at the lowest 
pnoea/ — Oac/ord Magae%m, 

flinal! 8vo. cloth. Illustrated, Price Is. each. 


Cricket, By Fbed C. Holland. 
Cricket. By the Hon, and Kev. 
B. Ltttsiiton. 

Croquet. By Lieut. -Col. the Hon. 
H, 0 Nesdsam, 

Lawn Temns. By H. W, W. 

Wil 3 EEF 0 acD. With a Chapter for 
liadiea, by Mrs. Hilltako. 

Squash Tennis. By HusrACE H. 

Miles. Double vol -b, 

Tennja and Kackels and Fives. 
By Julian Marshall, M-ijor J, Spens, 
and Ber J. A, Aenan Tait. 

Golf. By H. 9. C. Evebabd. 

Double Tol. 2s 

Bowing and Sculling. By Goy 
Bison. 

Bowing and Sculling. By W. B. 

WOODGATE. 

Sailing. ByE.E. Knight, dbi.vol. 2s, 
Swlnimlng. By Maetin and J. 
Raostee Oobeett. 

Camping out. By A. A. Macdoh- 

ELL. Double yoL 2s. 

Canoeing. By Br, J. B , Haywaed , 
Double voL 2s. 

Mountaineering. By Dr. Claude 
Wilson. Double voL 2s. 
Athletics. By H. H. Grxefin. 
Biding. By W. A. Kerb, V.O. 
Double vol 28. 

Ladies’Bidlng By “W A. K err, TO. 
Boxing. By R. G. Allanson-Winn. 
With PrefatoiT Note by Bat MuUiua. 


Fencing. By H. A. Colmobe Dunn. 
Cycling. By H. H. Gbieein,L.A.C., 
N C.IT., 0 T.O. With a Ohapfor for 
Ladies, by Miss AoNsa Wood. Double 
vol 23. 

Wrestling. By Walter Abm- 
BTEONG. Now Edition, 

Broadsword and Singlestick. 
By B. G, Allanson-Winn and C3. Phil* 

LIPPS-WOLLEY. 

GymnasGcs. By A, F. Jenkin. 

Double vol. 2s. 

Gymnastio Competition and Dis- 
play Exercises. Compiled by 
F Gkae 

Indian Clubs. By G. T. B. Cob- 
BKTT and A F. Jknkin. 
Dumb-beils. By F. Graf. 
Football — Rugby Game, By 
Hariiy Vassall. 

Football— Association Game. By 
0. W. AxoocK. Revised Edition. 
Hookey. By F. S. Obbswell. 
Now Edition. 

Skating. By Douolas Adams, 
With a Chapter for Ladies, by Mies L. 
Ohebtham, and a Chapter on BjMjod 
Skalinp:, by a Fon Skater. Dbl. voi 2s. 
Baseball. By Newton Ceane. 
Bounders, Fioldball, Bowls, 
Quoits, Curling, Skittles, <fco. 
By J. M. Walkeh and 0. 0. Mott 
Dancing. By Edwabd Scott. 
Double vol. 28. 


THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD AND TABLE GAMES. 

‘ No well-reffulated club or country house should be without this useful sonss of 
book^* Ghh$. amall 8vo. doth, Illu'Jtiratod. Price la each. 


Bridge. By 'Templar.’ 

Whist. By Br. Wm. Pole, F.R.S. 
-Solo Whist. By Robert F. Green. 
BlUiards. By Major-Gen. A. W. 

DRATaoN, F.R.iL.S. With a Preface 
hyW. J.Peall, 

Hints on Billiards. By J. P, 

BucEANAn. Double vol. 28. 

Chess. By Robert F. Green. 

The Two-Atove Chess Problem. 

By B. G, liAws. 

Chess Openings. By I. Gunsbebb. 
Draughts and Backgammon* 

, By * Bubkexet,' 
fipjTOJsl and Go Bang. 


Dominoes and Solitaire. 

By ' Bbejcklut/ 

B^zique and Cribbage. 

By ' Beiikeley,* 

£;cart& and Euohro, 

By ‘ Beuhklet.' 

Piquet and Rubloon Piquet 
By ‘ Burkblet.* 

Skat By Louis Diehl. 

V A Skat Scomg-boofc. It, 

Round Games, incjuding Poker, 

Napoleon, Lioo, Vingt^uh, Ac. By 
Baxter- W iuTi. 

Parlour and Playground Games* 

By Mrs. LAxraENOE Gomms, 



BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

Profusely lUustratedy dotJi^ crown 8m js. 6d. net each, 

if’ .Itij'rary and Discripiion. Compiled by J/mes G 
ArchitectuA by fha Rw.' T. irREms. m'a!*' F.^A. s!" ^Calhedraf 

BANGOR. By P. B. Ironside Bax. 

BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J. Ma-ss^^ M.A. 

Hiatt. 3rd Edition. 

DURHAM^^E ■ '^‘’''''’®J’'E. A.R.I.B,A. nnd Edition. 

By | E.Eygate, A.R.C.A. srd Edition. 

D. SwEETtNG, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

®yP=''CYADDLESHAW, B.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

HEREFORD % w V' Si'd Edition. 

LICHPIFfD' f- Hugh Fisher, A.R.E. 2nd Edition, revised. 

T Cufton. 2nd Edition. 

t T^Srn^A^’TT 3rd Edition. 

T. Perkins, M.A. 

and Edition. 

and Edition, revised. 

RIPON Sweeting. 2 nd Edition, revised. 

KIPON. By Cecil Hallett, B.A. 

ROCHESTER. By G. H, Palmer B A nr.A - pau- 
ST ATPamc: y -t^LMER, u.A. 2 nd Edrtion, revised, 

a 1. ALBANS. By Rev. T. Perkins, M, A. 

Ironside Bax. 

oi* ^*^*^^*’ Dobson, A.R.I.B A 

ST PAUL'S^^'bvR^®’ 1'^‘ By Rav.J.li. Bernard, M.A., D.D. sndEditiotJ. 

WINcl'e-fTp? p M-A- 3td Edition. 

YORK. By A. Clutton-Brock, M.A. 3rd Edition. 

■ ST. MARXm^^'^iTuKH.'^'lfSRBtSY k"' f' 

M.A., F.S.A. VANTERBURY. By the Rev. Canon RotiTLEDGB, 

WMBORNE^ffiffk ^d^'cHRlSTcldURCH PRIORY B K 

Perkins, M.A. CHURCH PRIORY. By the Rev, T. 

' Bf^^fllBEY^MASsBTOY^^BEY J' “-A- 

BELL’5 HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 

AMIENS 2y. 6.^. nei,uci. 

BA^HX. IrtRTv.l'sTrNf^- 

«• J- J- m.a. 

ROUEN : The Cathedral and Other Churches. By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 



The Best Practical Worldnf Dictionary of the 
English Language. 

WEBSTER’S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 

2348 PAGES. 5000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

NEW EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT WITH A 
NEW SUPPLEMENT OF 25,000 ADDITIONAL 
WORDS AND PHRASES. 7 .. 


The Appendices comprise a Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, 
Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, and English Proper Namcsi 
a Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, a Brief History of the 
English Language, a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, 
Proverbs, &c., a Biographical Dictionary with lo,ooo names, &c., &c. 

Dr. M.U'H'RAYySdtior oy the ^ Oxjord English Dictionary^ saj^: — ‘In this iU 
latest form, and with its large Supplement and numerous appendices, it is a wonderful 
volume, which well maintains, its ground against all rivals on its own lines. The ‘ dehni' 
tions/ or more properly, ‘explanations of meaning’ in ‘Webster* have always struck me 
as particularly terse and well-put ; and it is hard to see how anything better could be 
done within the limits.’ 

Professor JOSEPH WKIGHT, M.A-, Ph.D., D.C.T.., LL.D., Editor of 
ihe * English piaUot Dictionary^* says ‘ The new edition of “ Webster’s International 
Dictionary ” is undoubtedly the most useful and reliable work of its kind in any country, 
No one who has not examined the work carefully would believe that such a vast amount 
of lexicographical information could possibly be found within so small a compass.’ 

Rev. JOSEPH WOOD, D.D., Head Master oj Harrow^ says * 1 have always 
thought very^ highly of its merits. Indeed, I consider it to be far the most accurate 
English Dictionary in existence, and much more reliable than the “Century." For 
daily and hourly reference, ‘ ‘ Webster ” seems to me unrivalled.’ 

Prospectuses^ with Prices and Specimen Pa^es, on Application 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 

The Largest and Latest Abridgment of ‘The Internationa!..’ 

Full fariiatlars on application. 


LONDON : GEORGE BELL &> SONS, YORK HOUSE, 
PORTUGAL STREET, W.C. 

S. & S. 7.09' 




